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. Cc^A^^^^ 

CA^r-HaJ  YorkcandSomcrrcLbrouehtrcfcucin, 
Wcfhouldhavefound  a  bloody  day  oft  his. 

B^.  How  the  yong  whclpeof7'«iJ»fc^ragine  wood. 
Did  flc/h  hispufly-fword  in  Frtncbpiens  blood. 

Pur.  Once  I  cncouatrcd  him,and  thus  1  &id : 
Thou  Maiden yoath.bevamiui/htbyaMaide. 
ButwithaprovdMajcftkaUhighfcornc  So  r-viX;^* 
Hcanfwer'd  thus :  Yong  7itf*f  was  not  borne  i(,v¥.V-6 
TobcthcpillageofaGigtotWcnchj     "f^W*^"^^"^ 
He  left  tne  proadljf,ai!  unworthy  figKT 

5»w.  Doubllefle  he  would  have  made  a  noble  Knight; 
Scewlttrehclycs  jnherced  in  the  armcs 
OfthenmUJiloai^Nurrterofhisharmes.  (Kit <J(.''^«^ 

^^.  Hew  them  to  pccccs.  luck  their  bones  atFundci-, 
Whofe  life  was  England*  glory  .Gallia's  wonder  t 

^A*■.Ohnofo^bcare:Forl^«t  which  we  have  fled 
During  the  lifejctusnoi  Wrong  it  dead.  ^, 

X».HcraW,coiKluA  mcto  the  Dolphins  Tent, 
To  know  who  hath  oUwn^lic  gloiy  oi  the  day. 

Char.  On  what  fubmijTive  med'ageart  thoufent? 

Z-wj.SubmJnionDolphin^Tisamccrc  French  word: 
We  English' Warrioiirs  wot  not  wbatitnieanes.  '■  Jj 
leometo know  whatPrifoners thou h«fttaaey  H 

And  te  furvey  the  bodicsofthe  dead-  ~ 

Chir.  For  prisoners  aakft  tlwu?HeU  our  prifon  is. 
But  tell  me  whom  thou  fcek'ftj'  t     r\.,a\^ 

Luc.  Btft  whenr's  the  greaiOi,lcidesof  the  ficW, 
Valiant  Lord  y^/iwEade  of  Shrewsbary? 
Crcited  lor  his  rarefuccelTe  in  A.rincs, 
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IIS^TKODUCTION. 


Is  preparinp:  the  following  sheets  it  has  been  a  main  object  with  me 
to  give  an  impartial  notion  of  the  singular  and  interesting  volume 
from  which  the  materials  have  been  derived.  It  is  a  copy  of  the  foUo 
of  "Mr.  William  Shakespeare's  Comedies,  Histories,  and  Tragedies," 
which  was  published  in  lGo2:  we  need  hardly  say,  that  that  edition 
was  a  reprint  of  a  previous  impression  in  the  same  form  in  1G23 ;  and 
that  it  was  again  reprinted  (with  atlditional  plays)  in  1664,-  and  for  the 
fourth  lime  in  IGSo.  The  reprint  of  1632  has,  therefore,  been  usually 
known  as  the  second  folio  of  the  collected  plays  of  Shakespeare. 

The  singularity  and  interest  of  the  volume  arise  out  of  the  fact,  that^ 
from  the  first  page  to  the  last,  it  contains  notes  and  emendations  in  a 
hand-writing  not  much  later  than  the  time  when  it  came  from  the 
press.  Unfortunately  it  is  not  perfect :  it  begins,  indeed,  with  "  The 
Tempest,"  the  earliest  drjima,  but  it  wants  four  leaves  at  the  end  of 
"  Cymbeline,"  the  latest  drama,  and  there  are  several  deficiencies  in 
the  bo<ly  of  the  book,*  while  all  the  preb'minary  matter,  consisting  of 
dedication,  address,  commendatory  verses,  etc.,  may  be  Siiid  to  be 
wanting,  in  as  miich  a?  it  has  been  supplied  by  a  comparatively  recent 
po.-'^-essor.  from  another  copy  of  the  second  folio,  and  loosely  fastened 
within  tlie  cover. 

Without  adverting  to  sundry  known  mistakes  of  pagination,  it  may 
be  stated  that  the  entire  volume  consists  of  nearly  900  pages,  divided 
— ■*.  ^!lwii>it  thirty-six  plays ;  and,  besides  the  correction  of  literal  and 
^  verbal  errors,  as  well  as  laj^-<'S  df  a  graver  and  more  extensive  kind, 
the  punctuation  has  been  carefully  sot  right  throughout.  As  there  is 
no  page  withoiit  from  ten  to  thirty  of  these  minor  emendations,  they 
do  not,  in  the  whole,  fall  short  of  20,000 :  most  of  them  have,  of 

•  It  dmrrrrs  n*nmrk  tluii  all  the  d«MVct!»  in  lh»*  l>o<ly  of  ih*»  book  arr  in  ihe  divisi<»i  of 
"flislories,"  Uie  pluys  lonniug  which  have  been  cspt.'ciaily  thumbcMl  and  maltreated. 
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ooarse,  been  introduced  in  mcKiom  edition?,  since  the  plain  meaning 
of  a  passage  often  contradicts  the  old  carol'.' :?s  aad  absurd  pointing; 
but  it  will  be  seen  hereafter,  that  in  not  a  i\rx  instances  the  sense  of 
the  poet  has  thus  been  elucidated  in  a  way  that  h;Ls  not  been  anticipa- 
ted.* With  regard  to  changes  of  a  dillt^reiit  and  more  important 
character,  where  letters  are  added  or  expungeiK  whore  words  arc  sup- 
plied or  stnick  out,  or  where  lines  and  seiitenoo5,  omitted  by  the  early 
printer,  liave  been  inserted,  together  with  all  other  emendations  of  a 
similar  kind,  it  is  difficult  to  form  any  correct  estimate  of  their  num- 
ber. The  volume  in  the  hands  of  the  roavlt.r  includes  considerably 
more  than  a  tiiousand  of  such  alterations :  but  to  have  inserted  all 
would  have  swelled  its  bulk  to  uureasoiiable  dimensions,  and  would 
have  wearied  the  patience  of  most  persons,  nc»i  merely  by  the  same- 
ness of  the  information,  but  by  the  monotony  of  the  language  in 
which  it  was  necessarily  conveyed. 

Nothing  that  was  det^med  essential  has  been  left  out ;  no  striking  or 
valuable  emendation  has  been  passed  over,  and  many  changes  have 
been  mentioned,  upon  which  the  writer  of  the  notes  seems  to  have 
insisted,  but  in  which,  in  some  cases,  concurrence  must  either  be  with- 
held, or  doubt  expressed.  Whenever  I  have  soon  ground  for  dissent- 
ing from  a  proposed  amendment,  or  for  giving  it  only  a  qualified 
approbation,  I  have  plainly  stated  my  reasons,  more  particularly  in  the 
later  portion  of  the  work:  I  pursued,  indeed,  the  same  method,  to  a 
certain  extent,  in  the  earlier  portion ;  but  while  I  have  there,  perhaps, 
more  sparingly  questioned  the  fitness  of  adopting  some  changes,  I 
have  also  noticed  others,  which,  as  I  proceeded,  and  as  the  matter  ac- 
cumulated, might  possibly  have  been  omittedt  If  subsequent  reflec- 
tion or  information  appeared  to  warrant  a  modification  of  opinion, 
such  modification  will  be  found  in  the  notes  appended  to  the  volume. 
I  can  only  expect  that  each  suggested  alteration  should  be  judged 
upon  its  own  merits;  and  though  1  can,  in  no  respect,  be  answerable 
for  more  than  submitting  them  to  critical  decision,  I  have  thought 
myself  called  upon,  where  they  appeared  to  deserve  support  or  eluci- 
dation, to  offer  the  facts,  arguments,  or  observations  that  occurred  to 
me  in  their  favor. 

<  As  it  is  not  cnMy  to  put  the  oxplanntion  of  thiA  ap|vtrrnt'y  trifling  matter  m  a  short 
COmpiUA,  the  rendiT  i-*  n-ffrrrtl  pnrtinilarly  to  pp.  111.  117,  32i>.  3M  anJ  607. 

f  Tlio  old  cnrrrc-tor  of  th«."  lolio.  1032.  has  liiii;s<'lf  uIIow«'d  somr  uppnrent  mistakes  to 
escniN*  him  :  thiiK,  in  "  AIPi*  WrII  that  EiuU  Wt'Il,"  A(  t  IIT.  Sci  ur  I.,  we  might  have  ex- 
ported that  he  would  alter  ••  the  younecr  of  our  nature"  into  "  the  youncrer  of  our  nation.'* 
Again,  in  "Henry  IV.  Part  II.,"  Act  IV.  Scene  II.,  it  may  ck'vni  that  ''success  of  misi-hief* 
ought  to  1)0  "iuoYuiw  miscliief ;''  but  neither  of  these  variations  from  the  old  text  is  ab> 
■olutcly  necewary. 
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In  the  history  of  the  volume  to  which  I  have  been  thus  indebted, 
I  can  offer  little  that  may  serve  to  give  it  authenticity.*  It  is  very 
certain  that  the  manuscript  notes  in  its  margins  were  tnade  before  it 
was  subjected  to  all  the  ill-usage  it  experienced.  When  it  iSrst  came 
into  my  hands,  and  indeed  for  some  time  afterwards,  I  imagined  that 
the  binding  was  the  original  rough  calf  in  which  many  books  t)f  about 
the  same  date  were  clothed ;  but  more  recent  examination  has  con- 
vinced me,  that  this  was  at  least  the  second  coat  it  had  worn.  It  is, 
nevertheless,  in  a  very  shabby  condition,  quite  consistent  with  the 
state  of  the  interior,  where,  besides  the  loss  of  some  leaves,  as  already 
mentioned,  and  the  loosening  of  others,  many  stains  of  wine,  beer, 
and  other  liquids  are  observable:  here  and  there,  holes  have  been 
burned  in  the  paper,  either  by  the  falling  of  the  lighted  snuff  of  a 
candle,  or  by  the  ashes  of  tobacco.  In  several  places  it  is  torn  and 
disfigured  by  blots  and  dirt,  and  every  margin  bears  evidence  to  fre- 
quent and  careless  perusal.  In  short,  to  a  choice  collector,  no  book 
could  well  present  a  more  forbidding  appearance. 

I  was  tempted  only  by  its  cheapness  to  buy  it,  under  the  following 
circumstances : — In  the  spring  of  1849  I  happened  to  be  in  the  shop 
of  the  late  Mr.  Rodd,  of  Great  Newport  street,  at  the  time  when  a 
package  of  books  arrived  from  the  country :  my  impression  is  that  it 
came  from  Bedfordshire,  but  I  am  not  at  all  certain  upon  a  point  which 
I  looked  upon  as  a  matter  of  no  importance.  He  opened  the  parcel 
in  my  presence,  as  he  had  often  done  before  in  the  course  of  my  thirty 
or  forty  years'  acquaintance  with  him,  and  looking  at  the  backs  and 
title-pages  of  several  volumes,  I  saw  that  they  were  chiefly  works  of 
little  interest  to  mc.  Two  folios,  however,  attracted  my  attention, 
one  of  them  gilt  on  the  sides,  and  the  other  in  rough  calf:  the  first 
was  an  excellent  copy  of  Florio's  "New  World  of  Words,"  1611, 
with  the  name  of  Henry  Osborn  (whom  I  mistook  at  the  moment  for 
his  celebrated  namesake,  Francis)  upon  the  first  leaf;  and  the  other  a 
copy  of  the  second  folio  of  Shakespeare's  Plays,  much  cropped,  the 
covers  old  and  greasy,  and,  as  I  saw  at  a  glance  on  opening  them, 

»  I  am  by  no  mean**  convinced  that  thi«  copy  of  the  folio,  1632,  i«  on  entire  novelty  in 
the  book-world  ;  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  its  curiosity  and  importance  wore  never  till  now 
understood,  nor  e^timatwl.  Sir  Thomas  Phillips,  Bart.,  <  f  Middle  Hill  (the  discoverer  of  the 
raarriaife-bond  of  Shakespeare,  who  has  most  readily  aided  me  in  my  inquiries),  recollects 
to  have  seen,  many  years  apjo,  an  annotated  copy  of  the  folio,  1632,  which  he  has  alwayi 
reftetted  that  he  did  not  purchase  ;  and  since  the  general  contents  of  my  volume  became 
kaown,  several  gentlemen  npp**ar  to  be  in  possrssion  of  folios  with  manuscript  emenda- 
tkms.  I  more  than  suspect,  however,  that  one  of  these  is  the  edition  of  1685,  formerly  tbo 
property  of  the  poet  Fonthcrne,  with  liis  autograph  upon  the  title-page  :  of  the  notes  it 
contmtM  I  was  able,  by  the  kindness  of  the  then  proprietor,  to  avail  m>-Bclf,  when  (onattlj 
the  Shakespeare  to  which  the  present  work  is  a  Supplement 
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imperfect  at  the  boginiiiiig  anJ  end.  Concluding  hastily  that  the  latter 
would  complete  anothiT  poor  copy  of  the  second  folio,  which  I  had 
bought  of  the  same  bookseller,  and  which  T  had  for  some  years  in  my 
possession,  and  wanting  the  former  for  my  use,  I  bought  them  both, 
the  Florio  for  twelve,  and  the  Shake.-peare  for  thirty  shillings.* 

As  it  turned  out,  I  at  first  repented  my  bargain  as  regarded  the 
Shakespeare,  because,  when  T  took  it  home,  it  appeare«l  that  two  leaves 
which  I  wanted  were  unfit  for  my  purpose,  not  merely  by  being  too 
short,  but  damagc'l  and  delaced:  thus  disappointed,  T  threw  it  by,  and 
did  not  see  it  ngain,  until  I  made  i  selection  of  books  I  would  take 
with  me  on  quitting  London.  In  the  mean  time,  finding  that  I  could 
not  readily  remedy  the  deficiencies  in  my  other  copy  of  the  folio,  U)32, 
I  had  parted  with  it;  and  when  T  removed  into  the  country,  with  my 
family,  in  the  spring  of  1800,  in  oider  that  I  might  not  be  without 
some  copy  of  the  second  foli<j  for  the  purpose  of  reference,  I  took  with 
me  that  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  present  work. 

It  was  while  putting  my  books  together  for  removal,  that  I  first  ob- 
served some  marks  in  the  margin  of  this  folio;  but  it  was  subsequently 
placed  upon  an  upper  shelf,  and  I  did  not  take  it  down  until  I  had 
occasion  to  consult  it.  It  then  struck  me  that  Thomas  Perkins,  whose 
name,  with  the  addition  of  "his  Booke,''  was  upon  the  cover,  might 
be  the  old  actor  who  had  performed  in  Marlowe's  **  Jew  of  Malta,*'  on 
its  revival  shortly  before  1G33.  At  this  lime  I  fancied  that  the  binding 
was  of  about  that  date,  and  that  the  volume  mi.L'lit  have  been  his  ;  but 
in  the  first  place,  I  found  that  his  name  was  Kichard  Perkins,  and  in 
the  next  I  became  satisfied  that  the  rou«;h  calf  was  not  the  oriirinal 
binding.  Still,  Thomas  Perkins  might  have  been  a  descendant  of 
Richard  ;  and  this  circumstance  and  others  induced  me  to  examine  the 
volume  more  particularly  :  I  then  discovered,  to  my  surprise,  that  there 
was  hardly  a  page  which  did  notprenent,  in  a  hand-writing  of  the  time, 
some  emendations  in  the  pointing  or  in  the  text-,  while  on  most  of  them 
they  were  frequent,  and  on  many  numerous. 

Of  course  I  now  submitted  the  folio  to  a  most  oarefiil  scrutiny;  and 
as  it  occupied  a  considerable  time  to  complete  the  inspection,  how 

•  I  paid  the  ironry  for  thrni  nt  thr  liim*.  Mr.  Wilkinwui.  of  Wi';iiiij»ion  strrcl.  one  of  Mr. 
Rodd'»  rxecutorii.  Ims  !«irvor:il  tinirs  oMifjtinuly  afTorilcfl  nic  the  opiK>r1uniiy  of  inspertinj 
Mr.  Rotkrs  account  Ixxil^s.  in  onl*T,  U  possihie,  to  trace  from  wlurire  the  paeKaire  came, 
but  without  BucccM.  Mr.  Koihl  chw*  u^n  appear  to  h-iv**  ]  opt  .my  <lot  k-lxvjR,  slmwin^r  hovr 
and  \vh«n  vohiiiTK  c:imo  w.ln  l.i«»  hjimU,  :iii>1  t'l*'  rn'ri'  >*  in  his  ilay  \^u\\:  and  I«'il;»rr  an*  not 
refnilar  nor  pnrtirulnr  :  !»;s  iist*  "t  riiriiii.'randwiii.  on  I'lih  April,  on'y  a  sliort  tun**  In-fore  his 
sadden  death,  rrrordK  the  sale  of  -thrci."  l-oo'  s."  wiif.nnt  *pet  i:yin;r  thiir  tilt*,  or  >:iving 
the  name  of  thi-  purrhn*so.r.  Ili**  n^iiroiy  \va.«  viry  f.iiili  u'.  j»rid  to  that,  »IoiihiV«a,  ho 
often  trusted,  I  am  confiiJent  thnl  the  parcel  was  imm  the  coti.itry  ;  hut  any  inquiries,  ro- 
garding  saies  there,  cuuld  hardl>  (m:  expt:ctcd  to  L-c  sutLsfactori'y  an5WA:rcd. 
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much  more  must  it  have  consumed  to  make  the  alterations  ?  The  ink 
mras  of  various  shades,  differing  sometimes  on  the  same  page,  and  I 
Tvas  once  disposed  to  think  that  two  distinct  hands  had  been  employed 
upon  them  :  this  notion  I  have  since  abandoned ;  and  I  am  now  decid-^ 
edly  of  opinion  that  the  same  writing  prevails  from  beginning  to  end, 
but  that  the  amendments  must  have  been  introduced  from  time  to  time, 
during,  perhaps,  the  course  of  several  years.  The  changes  in  punc- 
tuation alone,  always  made  with  nicety  and  patience,  must  have 
required  a  long  period,  considering  their  number;  the  other  alterations, 
sometimes  most  minute,  extending  even  to  turned  letters  and  typogra- 
phical trifles  of  that  kind,  from  their  very  nature  could  not  have  been 
introduced  with  rapidity,  while  many  of  the  errata  must  have  severely 
tasked  the  industry  of  the  old  corrector.* 

Then  comes  the  question,  why  any  of  them  were  made,  and  why 
such  extraordinary  pains  were  bestowed  on  this  particular  copy  of  the 
folio,  1632  ?  To  this  inquiry  no  complete  reply,  that  I  am  aware  of, 
can  be  given ;  but  some  circumstances  can  be  stated,  which  may  tend 
to  a  partial  solution  of  the  difficulty. 

Corrections  only  have  been  hitherto  spoken  of;  but  there  are  at 
least  two  other  very  peculiar  features  in  the  volume.  Many  passages, 
in  nearly  all  the  plays,  are  struck  out  with  a  pen,  as  if  for  the  purpose 
of  shortening  the  performance  ;f  and  we  need  not  feel  much  hesitation 
in  coming  to  the  conclusion,  that  these  omissions  had  reference  to  the 
representation  of  the  plays  by  some  company  about  the  date  of  the 
foho,  1632.  To  this  fact  we  may  add,  that  hundreds  of  stage-directions 
Lave  been  inserted  in  manuscript,  as  if  for  the  guidance  and  instruction 
of  actors,  in  order  that  no  mistake  might  be  made  in  what  is  usually 
denominated  stage-business. J  It  is  known  that  in  this  respect  the  old 
printed  copies  are  very  deficient  ;§  and  sometimes  the  written  additions 

•  It  od^rht  to  be  mentioned,  in  reference  to  the  question  of  the  authority  of  the  emenda^ 
tions.  that  nome  of  them  are  upon  erasures,  as  if  the  corrector  had  either  altered  his  mind 
•s  to  partioular  changes,  or  had  obliterated  something  that  had  been  written  before — possi> 
bly.  by  tome  person  not  so  well  informed  as  himself. 

f  '' AntiHiy  and  Cleopatra"  is  the  only  drama  that  is  entirely  exempt  from  this  treat> 
ment  :  powihly,  the  old  rom^ctor  never  witnessed  the  performance  of  it.  In  all  the  other 
p'ays,  n-.ore  or  lesa  is  "  cut  out,''  generally,  it  should  seem,  in  proportion  to  popularity. 

I  In  a  few  cases  these  manuscript  stage-directions  are  of  the  highest  importance  in  illus- 
trating the  wonderful  judgment  and  skill  of  Shakespeare  in  conducting  the  business  of  hia 
fctnf^.  This  matter  cannot  well  Iw  explained  in  the  compass  of  a  note  ;  but  if  the  reader 
will  turn  to  p.  5.  it  will  be  sef-n  of  whnt  consequence  the  mere  words,  Put  on  rt>be  affain, 
are  to  ondcrKtanding  in  whnt  wny  the  sudden  somnolency  of  Miranda,  which  hns  always 
excited  remark,  had  IxM-n  pn>duced,  ami  was  to  be  accounted  for.  It  would  be  easy  to 
pnint  oat  other  instances,  hut  they  will  occur  in  the  course  of  the  volume. 

^  Tbpw  i»,  I  thmk.  but  one  printed  note  of  aside  in  the  whole  of  the  sixand-thirty  plays  ; 
bat  in  auunueript  tho  utmost  care  is  taken  so  to  mark  all  speeches  intended  to  be  heard  by 
1b»  aadienee,  bat  not  by  the  characters  engaged  in  the  scene. 
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of  this  kind  seem  even  more  TrequetiC,  Dud  more  explivii,  than  migbt 
be  diought  necessary.  Tbe  eitLSurea  of  passages  and  sLtnes  are  quiU 
iDConsisteul  wilh  the  ootioa  that  a  oevr  edition  tif  the  folio,  l<i32,  vita 
contemplated ;  and  how  are  ihej,  and  the  new  Etage-directions,  and 
"  tvdcs,"  to  be  accounted  for,  exceptitig  on  the  supposiition  that  the 
volume  once  belonged  to  a  person  interested  in,  or  connected  vritb, 
one  of  oar  early  theatres  ?  The  coatinuatjon  of  the  correcliona  and 
emendstiona,  in  spite  of,  and  through  the  erasures,  may  nhovr  that  they 
were  done  al  a  diflbrent  tjcoe,  wid  by  a  different  person;  but  who 
tdiall  say  which  was  done  first,  or  whether  both  were  not,  In  fact,  tho 
work  of  the  same  hand  ?* 

Passing  by  these  matters,  upon  which  we  can  arrive  at  no  certaia 
result,  we  must  brieliy  advert  lo  another  point  upon  wlii(!li,  however, 
we  arc  quite  as  much  In  the  dark: — we  mean  tho  authority  upon 
which  thesechanges,  cf  greater  or  of  less  importaoce,  were  iniroduoed. 
How  arc  we  warranted  in  giving  credit  to  any  of  them  ? 

The  first  and  best  answer  seems  lo  be  tliat  which  one  of  the  most 
acute  oftlie  comtnentators  applied  t«  an  avowedly  conjectural  emenda- 
tion— that  it  required  no  authority — that  it  carried  conviction  on  the 
very  face  of  it-f  Many  of  the  most  valuable  corrections  of  Shake- 
speare's t^xt  are,  in  truth,  self-evident ;  and  so  apparent,  when  once 
BUggestad,  that  it  seems  wonderful  how  the  plays  cuuld  have  passed 
through  the  hands  of  men  of  such  learning  and  critical  acumen,  during 
th«  last  century  and  a  half  (to  say  nothing  of  the  period  occupied  by 
the  publioattOD  of  the  four  folios),  without  the  del^x^tlon  of  such  indis- 
putable blunders.  Let  us  take  an  instance  from  "  The  Taming  of  the 
Shrew,"  Act  I.  Scene  I.,  where  Lueentio,  arriving  in  Padua,  to  read 
at  the  university,  Tranio,  liis  man,  entreats  his  master  not  to  apply 
himself  too  severely  to  study ; — 


Such  has  been  the  invariable  text  from  the  flrat  publicaiion  of  the 

imedy,  in  1623,  until  our  own  day ;  yet  it  is  unquestionably  wrong, 

and  wrong  It>  the  most  important  word  in  the  quotation,  as  the  old 
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corrector  shows,  and  as  the  reader  will  be  sure  to  acknowledge  the 
moment  the  emendation  is  proposed : — 

"  Let's  be  no  stoicH,  nor  no  stocks,  I  pray, 
Or  so  devote  to  Aristotle's  Ethiat, 
As  0\*id  be  an  outcast  quite  abjur'd." 

In  the  manuscript,  from  which  the  old  printer  worked,  Ethics  was, 
no  doubt,  written  with  a  small  letter,  and  with  he  near  the  end  of  the 
word,  as  was  then  the  custom,  and  the  careless  compositor  mistook 
ethickes  for  "checkes,"  and  so  printed  it :  "checkes"  is  converted  into 
eihickes  in  the  hand- writing  of  the  emendator  of  the  folio,  1632 ;  and 
it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  this  misprint  can  never  be  repeated. 

Another  proof  of  the  same  kind,  but  perhaps  even  stronger,  may  be 
taken  from  "  Coriolanus,"  Act  II.  Scene  III.  It  relates  to  a  word 
which  has  puzzled  all  editors,  and  yet  ought  not  to  have  delayed  them 
for  a  moment,  the  corruption,  when  pointed  out  by  an  emendation  in 
the  folio,  1632,  being  so  glaring.  The  hero,  disdainfully  soliciting  the 
**  sweet  voices"  of  the  plebeians,  asks  himself, — 

"  Why  in  this  wo<ilvish  toge  should  I  stand  here, 
To  beg  of  Hob  and  Dick  ?" 

Johnson  says  that  '*  woolvbh"  is  roughs  hirsute  ;  and  Malone, 
Steevens,  Ritson,  Douce,  &c.,  have  all  notes  regardifag  wolves  (as  if 
wild  beasts  had  any  thing  to  do  with  the  matter),  and  all  erroneous, 
but  Johnson's  the  most  unfortunate,  because  it  has  been  previously 
stated  that  the  "toge"  (or  gown)  was  not  hirsute^  but  absolutely 
"napless."  It  seems  astonishing,  on  this  very  account,  that  the  right 
word  was  never  guessed,  as  it  is  found  in  the  margin  of  my  volume  : 

"  Wliy  in  thiit  tcoolless  toge  should  I  stand  here, 
To  beg  of  Hob  and  Dick?" 

Can  there  be  an  instant's  hesitation  about  it  ?  The  printer,  or  the 
scribe  who  wrote  the  copy  used  by  the  printer,  mistook  the  termina- 
tion of  the  word,  and  "  woolvish"  has  been  eternally  reiterated  as  the 
real  language  of  the  poet.  It  seems  impossible  that  "woolvish"  should 
ever  hereafter  find  a  single  supporter. 

Other  verbal  amendments  are  restorations  of  words  that  were  be- 
coming somewhat  ob.^olete  in  the  time  of  Shakespeare,  such  as  hisson^ 
blind,  hlead,  fruit,  &c. ;  but  there  is  one  instance  of  the  sort  so  remark- 
able, that  I  cannot  refuse  to  notice  it  here.  It  regards  the  expression 
"  a  woollen  bagpipe,"  in  '•  The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  Act  IV.  Scone 
I. ;  and  it  must  appear  strange  that  "  woolless"  in  one  play,  and 
"  woollen"  in  another,  should  have  formed  such  hard  and  insuperable 
stumbling-blocks  to  all  the  commentators.     When  Shylock  observes, 
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ingenuily  liaa  been  exhaustwl  Ui  esplain,  or  to  explain  away,  the  ept-  1 
tliet  "woDlIeB,"  lis  applied  to  a  bagpipe.  Socue  would  Imve  il  wooden,  J 
others  tmolkn,  ucd  a  third  party  (myKlf  among  the  number)  vn 
sdlieriiig,  in  a  case  of  such  difficulty,  to  the  t<Mt  of  [hs  old  ei 
■Wlial  lui'ia  oiil  lo  bo  tho  f«ct?  Uiol  evi>ry  body  was  In  error,  sod  llial 
our  srt>at  dramatiEt  employed  an  old  word,  wliicli  he  had  already  iiscd 
ia  his  "LucKce,"  1594,  and  which  means  swollen,  v'a,,biAlfn :  il  is  the 
participle  of  Uie  verb  balne,  "  to  become  pulfpJ  up  or  swollen,"  as  Sir 
P.  Madden  elates,  in  hisexcelleol  "  Glossary  to  the  Wycliffite  Vfli-sions 
of  ihc  Bible."  SoUm  is  tpeU  in  various  vrnys  by  old  and  modern  lex- 
icogr*pliers ;  Init  we  may  b«  confident  that  wf  Miall  never  again  see 
"  wooUen  bagpipe"  in  any  edition  of  Iho  text  of  Shakespeare,  unless  it 
be  reproduced  by  some  one,  who,  having  no  right  to  use  the  emenda- 
tion of  our  folio,  1632,  adheres  of  [Necessity  (o  the  anti'^uatcd  blunder, 
Bad  pertiDaciously  attempts  lo  jitslily  it. 

By  the  mention  of  tlie  scribe,  or  copyiat,  who  wrote  the  manuscript.  J 
from  which  the  printer  composed,  we  are  brought  to  the  conaidcraUno^'l 
of  another  c!a?s  of  errors,  Ibr  which,  probably,  tlie  typograplior 
not  responsible.     If  there  be  one  point  more  clear  than  aaoliioi 
ooDQeciioa  with  llie  text  of  Shakespeare  as  il  has  come  down  to  ub,  ttiaj 
that  the  person,  or  persons,  who  prepared  the  transcripts  of  the  plajq 
for  the  printer,  wrote  by  the  ear,  and  not  by  the  eye :  they  heard  ihttS 
dialogue,  and  wrote  it  down  as  it  struck  them.    This  position  lias  bi 
completely  established  by  Malone;*  and  only  in  this  way  c« 
plain  many  of  t!ie  whimsical  mistakes  in  the  quartos  and  folios.    IClsV 
Tery  well  known  that  associations  of  actors,  who  bought  dramas  of",! 
their  authors,  were  at  all  times  extremely  averse  to  the  ptiblioatloil.V 
of  them,  partly  under  the  persuasion  Ihat  the  number  of  reaJers  wdi^JI 
diminish  the  number  of  auditors.!   The  mana^rs  and  sharers  did  their  i. 
Utmost  to  prevent  the  appearance  of  plays  in  print;  Eind  it  is  iht  mt- 
reptilious  manner  in  which  pieces  got  out  to  the  public  that  will  ac- 
count for  ihp  especial  imperfectness,  in  respect  to  typography,  of  Ihia 
departmi-nt  of  our  early  literature.     About  half  the  productions  of 
Shakespeare  remained  in  manuscript  until  seven  years  bRst  his  death : 
aota  few  of  tiiMe  which  were  printed  in  his  life-time  were  shamet\)llj 

•  S«  Mklme't  Shukapcmn,  by  BosveO,  tIL  p.  K  ;  xi.  p.  422  -  lii.  pp.  SM,  2RI.  313  ; 
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disfigured,  and  not  one  can  be  pointed  out  to  the  publication  of  which 
he  in  any  way  contributed.  Wlien  he  finally  retired  to  Stratford-upon- 
Avon,  "we  cannot  find  that  he  took  the  slightest  interest  in  works 
which  had  delighted  living  thousands,  and  were  destined  to  be  the 
admiration  of  unborn  millions :  he  considered  them  the  property  of 
tlic  theatre  for  which  they  had  been  written,  and  doubtless  conceived 
that  they  were  beyond  his  control. 

If.  therefore,  popular  dramas  did  make  their  way  to  the  press,  it  was 
generally  accomplished  either  by  the  employment  of  shorthand  writers, 
who  perfectly  took  down  the  words  as  they  distinctly  heard  them,  or 
by  the  connivance  and  aid  of  inferior  performprs,  who,  being  "hire- 
lings" at  weekly  wages,  had  no  direct  interest  in  the  receipts  at  the 
doors.  They  may  have  furnished  the  booksellers  with  such  parts  as 
they  sustained,  or  could  in  any  way  procure  from  the  theatre;  and  it 
is  not  unlikely  that,  listening,  as  they  must  have  daily  done,  to  the  rep- 
etitions of  the  principal  actors,  ihey  would  be  able  to  recite,  with 
more  or  less  accuracy,  whole  speeches,  and  even  scenes,  which  a  little 
ingenuity  could  combine  into  a  drama.  We  may  readily  imagine,  that 
what  these  inferior  performers  had  thus  got  by  heart,  they  might  dic- 
tate to  some  mechanical  copyist,  and  thus  many  words,  and  even  sen- 
tences, which  sounded  like  something  else,  would  be  misrepresented 
in  the  printed  editions,  and  nobody  take  the  pains  to  correct  the  blun- 
ders. Of  course,  those  who  were  sharers  in  theatres  would  be  the 
last  to  remedy  defects  ;  and  in  this  way  oral  representations  on  our 
early  stages,  by  the  chief  actors,  might  easily  be  more  correct  than 
the  published  copies  of  performances. 

Upon  tliis  supposition  we  must  account  for  not  a  few  of  the  remark- 
able manuscript  emendations  in  my  folio,  1632:  tlie  annotator  of  that 
volnme  may  have  been  connected  with  one  of  our  old  play-houses; 
he  may  have  been  a  manager,  or  a  member  of  a  company,  and  as  an 
admirer  of  Shakespeare,  as  well  as  for  his  own  theatrical  purposes,  ho 
may  have  taken  the  trouble,  from  time  to  time,  to  set  right  errors  in 
the  printed  text  by  the  more  faithful  delivery  of  their  parts  by  the 
principal  actors.  This  might  have  been  accomplished  by  him  as  a 
mere  spectator,  and  he  may  have  employed  the  edition  nearest  his 
own  day  as  the  receptacle  of  his  notes ;  he  may,  however,  have  been 
aided  by  the  prompt-books ;  and  the  whole  appearance  of  our  volume 
seems  to  afford  evidence  that  the  work  of  correction  was  not  done 
speedily,  nor  continiiously,  but  as  the  misprints  became  apparent,  and 
the  means  of  correcting  them  occurred.  Thus  a  long  interval  may 
have  elapsed  before  this  copy  of  the  second  folio  was  brought  to  the 
state  in  which  it  has  reached  us. 
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An  oxftmpla  or  Iwo  nill  sulGce  to  make  whal  is  meAQt  ititcUigible; 
and  herv,  as  in  Ibnn^r  ioBUnres,  I  Uke  theta  From  manj,  nlmosl  at 
rkadom,  tor  tlie  real  dilGcultj'  is  Bvlactiun.  WLuu  H^ofy  VIIL  (Agt 
HI.  Scene  11.)  tella  Wobey,— 


To  keep  yaur  mnbly  ■luUi ;" 
he  cnnnot  menu  lliat  the  Cordinjil  has  scaiwly  time  to  Steal  from  " 
sore,"  but  ft-om  iiAur ;  ibe  word  was  inisheord  by  the  scribe ; 
while  "leisure"  makes  nonsense  of  the  Eebteneo,  Morisexaetlj  »' 
ed  to  the  place:— 


The  subatiluted  word  is  fuuiiii  ill  tie  raargia  of 
iDst&tice  seems indbpulAble;  but  we  meet  with* 
of  (he  same  Icind  in  "Kiog  Lear"  (Act  IV.  Seem 
lie  has  read  Goneril's  letter  of  love  to  Edmund  and 
Edgar  excliunis,  aa  the  poet's  kag^uage  has  been  i 

A  plol  uiun  Lcf  nniuni!  Iiiubiiiiiri  lil 

The  oommenlators  ha»e  striven  hard  to  extract 

line,  but  not  one  of  thcru  satiaiied  another,  noc 

£dgar,  in  truth,  is  shocked  at  the  proHigate  and 

B  of  Gonei'U;  — 


the  folio,  1632.  TIiih 
more  striking  proof 
VT\.\  whore,  after 

hate  to  her  husband] 

'presented, 


sense  froni  the  Grst 

'   indeed  themselves, 
uncontrollable  liceu- 


in  other  words,  desire  (C  e,  "  will"  or  lust)  in  tlie  female  sex  bursts 
fbrth  in  a  fhtme  that  cannot  be  subdued.  The  ecribedid  not  undcrsbULd 
what  he  put  upon  paper,  misheard  iiiuiriinjuuh'd  bliwf,  and  wrot< 
dlatinguisli'il  i^acu."  Such  was,  probably,  the  origin  of  tiie  h 
recmved  non^ensu. 

Another  bricfand  laughable  proof  may  be  adduoed  from  "  Coriolanus;*' 
it  is  whetft  Mcnenlua,  in  Act  11.  Soi-ne  L,  is  talking  of  himself  to  tha 
Tribimes ; — "  I  am  known"  (he  says  In  all  editions,  ancient  nod  modefo) 
"  to  be  A  humorous  patrician,  and  one  that  bvca  a  cup  of  hot  wine^ 
■nilh  not  a  drop  of  allaying  Tyber  in  it ;  said  to  lie  something  imparl 
feot  in  favoring  the  first  complaint."     Nobody  has  offered  a  note  t 
planatory  of  "  the  flrsl  complaint,"  and  it  has  always  passed  C 
as  tlie  language  of  8hake.«peare.     Is  it  so?    As«ureJly  not;  for  t 
has  "a  cup  of  hot  wine"  to  do  witli  "  the  first  cornptaint?"    The  C 
ir  calls  npon  as  to  read  "  a  cup  of  hot  wine,  with  not  a  drop  fl 
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allaying  Tjber  in  it ;  said  to  be  something  imperfect  in  favoring  the 
thirst  complaint,"  and  the  utterly  lost  humor  of  the  passage  is  at  once 
restored  The  scribe  misheard  tliirstj  and  wrote  "  first;"  and  the  blun- 
der has  already  lasted  between  two  and  three  centuries,  and  might 
have  lasted  two  or  three  centuries  longer,  but  for  the  discovery  of  this 
corrected  folio. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  these  last  emendations  apply  to  plays  which 
were  printed  for  the  first  time  in  the  folio,  lf)23.  This  fact  tends  to 
prove  that  the  manuscript,  put  into  the  hands  of  the  printer  by  Hem- 
inge  and  Condell,  in  spite  of  what  they  say,  was  not  in  a  much  better 
condition  than  the  manuscript  used  by  stationers  for  the  separate  plays 
which  they  had  previously  contrived  to  publisL  The  effect  of  the  en- 
suing pages  must  be  considerably  to  lesson  our  confidence  in  the  text 
furnished  by  the  player-editors,  for  the  integrity  of  which  I,  among 
others,  have  always  strenuously  contended.  Consequently,  I  ought  to 
be  amfong  the  last  to  admit  the  validity  of  objections  to  it;  and  it  was 
not  until  after  long  examination  of  the  proposed  alterations,  that  I  was 
compelled  to  allow  their  general  accuracy  and  importance.  There  are 
some  that  I  can  yet  by  no  means  persuade  myself  to  adopt ;  others  to 
which  I  can  only  give  a  qualified  approbation;  but  still  a  large  re- 
mainder from  which  I  am  utterlv  unable  to  dissent.* 

It  was,  as  may  be  inferred,  very  little,  if  at  all,  the  habit  of  dramatic 
authors,  in  the  time  of  Sluikespeare,  to  correct  the  proofs  of  their  pro- 
ductions; and  as  we  know  that,  in  respect  to  the  plays  which  had  been 
published  in  quarto  before  1623,  all  that  Ileminge  and  Condell  did, 
was  to  put  the  latest  edition  into  the  hands  of  their  printer,  so,  possi- 
bly, in  respect  to  the  plays  which  for  the  first  time  appeared  in  the 
folio,  1023,  all  that  they  did  might  be  to  put  the  manuscript,  such  as  it 
was,  into  the  hands  of  their  printer,  and  to  leave  to  him  the  whole 
process  of  typography.  It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  they  borrowed 
playhouse  copies  to  aid  them ;  but  these  might  consist,  soujetimes  at 
least,  of  the  separate  parts  allotted  to  the  different  actors,  and,  for  the 

•  Some  of  the  iiiosl  inlcrt-wiinfr,  il*  not  the  most  curious  ein(^ndatious,  apply  not  only  to 
lb«»  »onin»  by  ?hakrspf-nrp.  introduced  into  various  plny««,  hut  to  the  scraps  of  ballads  and 
popular  rhyine*  |hiI  into  th*?  mouths  of  many  of  his  characters.  Nearly  all  thcs^*,  espe- 
cially the  latter,  are  correctiil,  and  in  some  places  completed  ;  for  it  is  not  ditficult  to 
imapine  that,  even  if  originally  accurately  quote<l.  corruptions  in  the  cours<>  of  time,  by  the 
license  of  comic  p'-rformers  ami  other  caus<*s,  erept  into  them.  These  mtmuscript  restora- 
tions arc  so  frequent,  that  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  enumerate  them,  but  they  apply  to 
nearly  e%ery  play  ;  an<i  in  addition  it  may  Iw  noticed,  that  whenever  the  po«.'t  l)orrows  any 
tbini^,  it  is  invariably  undcrscoretl  by  the  old  corrector  :  thus  several  quotations,  not  hith> 
erio  suspeeletl  to  be  such,  arc  clearly  indicated  ;  and,  as  a  singular  specimen,  we  may 
pcini  to  the  conclusion  o(  ''Troilus  and  CYessida,"  where  Pandarus  cites  four  linen,  not 
lutherto  Boipected  to  have  been  written  by  any  other  author. 
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Bake  of  speed  En  bo  l«ng  n  woik,  scriboa  niiglit  bo  tnnplojred,  t 
the  itinniiscripl  was  read  as  tlitj-prooeededwilh  their  tranBcri] 
supposition,  and  thi.'  fraudubut  manner  In  which  plays  ia 
touni  tlipir  way  into  print,  may  accaimt  fi>r  muiy  of  the  Uumlers  Ihcy 
unquvBtioushly  (toDtain  in  tlio  fotiue,  soil  e^pudally  Cur  the  slrso^  coa- 
fiision  of  vifrso  and  prose  whith  ihey  sonK'tiraes  eshibiL  The  not  ud- 
n-eqUL-nt  errors  in  pn.-Qxea,  by  whiuh  word^  or  lines  nre  assigned  to  ome 
ohsracler,  which  certainly  belong  to  another,  may  thuaalso  be  exphuii- 
ed:  tlie  r«ai]er  of  the  drama  to  tlie  scribe  did  not  at  all  times  acoU' 
rntel;  dialinguiah  the  persons  engaged  in  the  dialogue;  oud  if  he  hod 
only  the  separate  parts,  btil]  what  arc  tBoimieally  ealled  ihe  ru/n,  to 
guide  him,  we  need  not  be  surprised  ar  the  circumslancc.  The  fulloW' 
iug  is  a  eiuglo  proof,  (he  Grat  that  ocvurs  to  mumoiy ;  it  is  from  "  Komeo 
and  Juliet,"  Act  III,  Scene  V.,  where  the  heroine  dt'clarea  to  lust. , 
molher  that,  if  she  must  marry,  her  husband  shall  be  Komeo: —         JM 


This  ia  ihe  universal  regulation ;  but,  as  we  may  very  well  believe,  tha 
dosing  words,  "  These  are  news,  iuilpcl  1"  lio  not  lieloBg  to  Juliet,  but 
to  Lady  Capulet,  who  Uius  expresses  her  astonishment  al  her  daugh- 
ter'e  resolution :  tlierelbre,  her  speech  ought  to  begin  earlier  than  it  ap- 
peara  ia  any  extant  copy.    Juliet  ends, — 


i 


There  cannot  surely  be  any  dispute  that  this  is  the  mode  in  which 
the  poRt  distributed  the  lines,  and  in  which  the  old  corrector  of  the 
folio,  1632,  had  heard  the  dialogue  divided  on  the  stage  in  his  time. 

It  baa  buen  slated  that  he  did  not  pass  over  minute  changes,  some- 
times of  most  trifling  consequence ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  alterations, 
very  bsignificant  in  appearance,  may  be  of  the  utmostimportinco  in 
olTeet.  A  single  letter,  wrongly  inserted,  may  strangely  pervert  or  ob- 
eoure  the  meaning ',  and  it  may  never  have  Upon  siispcct«il  that  llie 
early  editions  were  in  fault  Vfe  iiii'Ct  with  a  remarkable  inslanoo  of 
it  in  "Macbeth,"  Act  L  Seene  VII,,  where  the  Lndy  is  iGproaching 
her  irresolute  husband  for  not  lji.'ioir  ready  to  mnrdcr  Duncan  i  " 
time  and  opportunity  olVereil,  allliough  he  hod  previously  vaunt«9dU 
determi nation  lo  do  it:  she  asks  him, — 
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"  Wlial  l)ea8l  waa'l  then, 
That  made  you  break  this  enterprise  to  me  f 
When  you  durst  do  it,  then  you  were  a  man." 

Such  is  tlie  text  as  it  has  always  been  recited  on  modern  stages,  and 
printed  in  every  copy  of  the  tragedy  from  the  year  1623  to  the  year 
1853 ;  yet  that  there  is  a  most  singular  misprint  in  it  will  be  manifest, 
when  the  small,  but  most  valuable,  manuscript  emendation  of  the  folio, 
1G32,  is  mentioned.  In  truth,  I^dy  Macbeth  does  not  ask  her  hus- 
band the  absurd  question,  "what  beast"  made  him  communicate  the 
enterprise  to  her  ?  but,  what  induced  him  to  vaunt  that  he  would  kill 
Duncan,  and  then,  like  a  coward,  shrink  from  his  own  resolution  ? — 

"  What  boast  was't  then. 
That  made  you  break  this  enterprise  to  me  ? 
When  you  durst  do  it,  then  you  were  a  man." 

She  taunts  him  with  the  braggart  spirit  he  had  at  first  displayed,  and 
the  cowardice  he  had  afterwards  evinced.  It  cannot  be  denied  by  the 
most  scrupulous  stickler  for  the  purity  of  the  text  of  the  folio,  1623 
(copied  into  the  folio,  1632),  that  this  mere  substitution  of  the  letter  o 
for  the  letter  e,  as  it  were,  magically  conjures  into  palpable  existence 
the  long-buried  meaning  of  the  poet. 

In  another  place,  and  in  another  play,  the  accidental  omission  of  a 
single  letter  has  occasioned  much  doubt  and  discussion.  In  Act  IlL 
Scene  I.  of  "  The  Tempest,"  Ferdinand,  while  engaged  in  carrying  logs, 
rejoices  in  his  toil,  because  his  burdens  are  lightened  by  thoughts  of 
Miranda : — 

''Tliis  my  mean  task 
Would  be  as  hca\->'  to  me,  as  odiouH  ;  but 
rhe  mistress  whieli  I  serve  quiekens  what's  dead, 
And  makes  my  lalKtrs  pleasures  ;" 

and  he  afterwards  adds,  as  the  passage  is  given  in  the  folio,  1623  : — 

•'But  those  sweet  thoughts  do  even  Refresh  my  labors, 
Most  Imsy  lest  when  I  do  it." 

rhe  folio.  1632,  altered  the  hemistich  to  ''Most  busy  least  when  I  do 
it,"  and  Theobald  read  "  Most  hmkss  when  I  do  it,"  not  understanding 
how  Ferdinand,  at  the  same  moment,  could  be  most  btisy,  and  least 
busy.  The  corrector  of  the  folio,  1632,  however,  removes  the  whole 
difficulty  by  showing  that  in  the  folio,  1623,  a  letter  had  dropped  out 
in  the  press,  the  addition  of  which  makes  the  sfnse  clear  and  consist- 
ent, and  concludes  the  speech  by  a  most  felicitous  compression  of  the 
flentimcnt  of  the  whole  in  seven  words ; — 
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p|  (hnughia  do  cv«n  iffrnJi  nj'  l»tnm. 


tbkC  i9 


toil  by  Uie  s 


was  most  laboriouBly  tMnployed,  but  blot  la  tliBt  veT 
L  tlioiighta  of  bia 
'  or  the  rollo,  1G32,  i 


The  old  corrector  c 


a  blml,  by  Btrikiag  oul  a,  and  by 


verted  "  least," 
inserting  h  with  a  c«rcL 

Tlie  constADtly  recurring'  question  in  all  these  cases  is.  from  Trbence 
the  inform  alio  n  was  derived,  which  enabled  a  person,  so  rrequeally 
and  GO  effectually,  to  give  us  what,  by  implication,  he  asserts  lo  he  the 
real  langunge  or  the  greatest  poet  or  mankiod  T  Was  he  in  a  condi- 
tion to  resort  to  other  and  ijcttcr  manuscripts  ?  Had  be  the  nsq  of 
printed  copies  which  do  uol  now  remain  to  us  ?  Waa  he  instructed 
by  more  accurate  recitation  at  »  theatre  ?  Was  he  indebted  to  his  own 
iagacity  and  ingenuity,  and  did  he  merely  guesi  at  arbitrary  emenda- 
tions? I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  last  must  have  been  the  ^t 
as  regards  some  of  his  chanpies ;  am!,  so  far,  his  suggestions  are  only 
to  be  taken  as  those  of  an  individual,  who  lived,  we  may  suppose,  not 
very  long  after  iJie  period  when  the  dramas  he  elucidates  were  written, 
ud  who  might  have  had  intercourse  with  some  of  the  actors  of  Sbakc- 
apeare'a  day.  As  to  lliis,  and  otLer  sources  of  his  knowledge,  all  we 
can  do  is  to  speciilule.  * 

There  b  a  claaa  of  emendations,  not  yet  adverted  to,  even  more  con- 
vincing, than  the  happiest  Hltcraiions  we  have  already  noticed,  that 
the  old  corrector  must  have  hod  recourse  to  some  not  now  extant 
authority.  Malone  contended  that  lines,  in  the  old  editions,  wero 
more  frequently  omitted  than  ordinary  readers  were  disposed  to  be- 
lieve ;  and  he  mi^t  well  so  argue,  seeing  that  in  his  own  text,  as  wo 
last  reeeivi!  it  iu  the  Variorum  Edition  of  1821,t  no  fewer  than  three 
entire  lines  are  left  out  in  three  separBt«  plays ;  while  tliose  who  bave 
been  content  to  reprint  that  text  have  not  discovered  the  deficiendes.} 

ih  dT  Uin  flajt  In  ihr  MiiM  ■»  nil  diviik^il  bilo  wit  aod  trrnrt ;  Inn  la  Hilt 

L  ntrrofd  wllh  Ihdu  in  modrm  imprpmvna  :  unil  in  mhib  Ihe  dHI  privlnl 

Vubllihrd.    Tli»  ru'i  innT  fail  faHhar  Is  ■lunr.  Ihal  Om  aOj 
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No  wonder,  then,  if  the  old  editors  and  printers,  who  made  no  profes- 
sions of  peculiar  care  and  accuracy,  were  guilty  of  similar  mistakes, 
and  that  several  of  them  should  have  remained  undetected  to  our  own 
day.  They  are  indicated  in  the  folio,  1632,  and  are  written  in  the 
margin  for  insertion  in  the  proper  places. 

To  say  nothing  of  words,  sometimes  two,  three,  and  four  together, 
which  are  wanting  in  the  folios,  and  are  supplied  in  manuscript,  to  the 
improvement,  both  of  meaning  and  measure,  there  are  at  least  nine 
diflferent  places  where  lines  appear  to  have  been  left  out.  From  what 
source  could  these  have  been  derived,  if  not  from  some  more  perfect 
copies,  or  from  more  faithful  recitation  ?  However  we  may  be  willing 
to  depreciate  other  emendations,  and  to  maintain  that  they  were  only 
the  results  of  bold,  but  happy  speculation — the  felidUr  audentia  of 
conjecture — how  can  we  account  for  the  recovery  of  nine  distinct  lines, 
most  exactly  adapted  to  the  situations  where  they  are  inserted,  except- 
ing upon  the  supposition  that  they  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  the  poet^ 
and  have  been  preserved  by  the  curious  accuracy  of  an  individual, 
almost  a  contemporary,  who,  in  some  way,  possessed  the  means  of 
supplying  them  ?* 

In  certain  cases  the  absence  of  a  corresponding  line,  in  a  rhyming 
speech,  affords  evidence  that  words  terminating  with  the  required 
jingle  have  been  lost  Are  we  prepared  to  say  that  the  old  corrector, 
noting  the  want,  has,  of  his  own  head,  and  out  of  his  own  head,  forged 
and  furnished  it,  making  it  also  entirely  consistent  with  what  precedes 
and  follows  ?  When,  in  "  Henry  VI.,  Part  II.,"  Act  II.  Scene  III., 
Queen  .\!argaret  calls  upon  Gloster  to  relinquish  his  staff  of  office  to 
her  son,  the  Protector,  addressing  the  young  king,  exclaims, — 

"  My  Btaff?  h<T<',  nohle  II<»nry,  j»  my  staff: 
7>)  think  I  fain  inot/M  ke/'p  ii  makfs  me  laugh : 
A«  willingly  I  do  the  »atiie  rcsipn. 
As  e'er  thy  falher  Hrnry  made  it  mine." 

The  line  in  Italic  type  is  met  with  in  no  old  copy,  but  when  we  find  it 
in  a  hand-writing  of  about  the  time ;  when  we  see  that  something  has 
so  evidently  been  lost,  and  that  what  is  offered  is  so  nicely  dovetailed 
into  the  place  assigned  to  it,  can  we  take  upon  ourselves  to  assert  that 
it  was  foisted  in  without  necessity  or  authority  ?     On  the  contrary, 

•  A  few  words,  occurring  in  certain  of  ih«»  emendation.-*,  may  be  thought  to  be  of  rather 
a  more  mo'lpm  stamp  than  the  time  of  .^hakespoart? — such  as  ''stm^rijling."  "  wheedling,'* 
*'fmerous."  "exhibit,"  &c.  It  is  not  impossible,  howevir.  that  tliey  were  in  earlier  nao 
than  onr  lexicographers  repres«*nt  ;  nor  is  it  unlikely  that  in  some  cases  the  old  corrector's 
merely  conjectural  emendations  (supposing  them  to  deserve  that  character)  were  colored 
bj  the  language  of  his  own  later  day.    Our  tongue  had  then  undex^oiie  tookb  lSA.\Kra\ 
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ought  we  not  to  welcome  it  with  thankfulness,  as  a  fortunate  recovery, 
and  a  valuable  re3turation  ? 

In  several  instances,  it  is  easy,  on  other  grounds,  to  understand  how 
the  blunders  were  occasioritMl.  In  more  thi»n  one  of  those  places, 
where  Malone  was  himself  guilty  of  omissions  of  the  sort,  two  conse- 
cutive lines  ended  with  the  same  word,  and  the  modern  printer  missed 
one  of  them,  thinking  that  he  had  already  composed  it  Such  was, 
doubtless,  the  predicament  of  the  ancient  printer  ;  and  we  may  quote 
a  remarkable  proof  of  the  fact  from  "  Coriolanus,"  that  worst  specimen 
of  typography  in  the  whole  folio.  In  Act  III.  Scene  II.,  Volumnia 
thus  entreats  her  indignant  and  impetuous  son  to  be  patient : — 

'*  Pray  In?  roiinHj'lIM. 
1  htivr  n  lirarl  ns  littl«*  apt  ns  ytnirs. 
But  yt>t  u  brain,  that  Uads  my  use  of  anger 
To  iKJltcr  vantage. " 

To  what  is  Yolumnia's  heart  as  little  apt  as  that  of  Coriolanus  ?  She 
does  not  tell  us,  and  the  sense  is  undeniably  incomplete ;  but  it  is  thus 
completed  in  the  folio,  1G32,  by  the  addition  of  a  lost  line: — 

'•  Pray  \>c  rounwIlM. 
Ihavi>  a  heart  ns  liltlo  apt  as  yours 
lb  brvttk  nmtnH  without  thn  nff  «/  tingrTy 
]iut  yrt  a  brain,  that  Icails  ii.y  us*'  of  unger 
To  Ix'lttr  vantage." 

It  seems  impossible  to  doubt  the  genuineness  of  this  insertion,  unless 
we  go  the  length  of  pronouncing  it  not  only  an  invention,  but  an  in- 
vention of  the  utmost  ingenuity:  for  wlile  it  renders  perfect  the  defi- 
cient sense,  it  shows  at  once  what  caused  the  error :  the  recurrence  of 
the  same  words,  "  use  of  anger,"  at  the  end  of  two  following  lines, 
deceived  the  old  compositor,  and  induced  him  to  fancy  that  he  had 
already  printed  a  line  which  he  had  excluded. 

Are  we  not  entitled,  then,  to  consider  this  copy  of  the  folio,  1632, 
an  addition  to  our  scanty  means  of  restoring  and  amending  the  text  of 
Shakespeare,  as  important  as  it  is  unexpected  ?  If  it  had  contained  no 
more  than  the  comparatively  few  points  to  which  we  have  adverted  in 
tliis  Introduction,  would  it  not  have  rendered  an  almost  inappreciable 
service  to  our  literature,  and  to  Shakespeare  as  the  great  example  of 
every  species  of  dramatic  excellence  ?  It  strikes  me  as  an  impossible 
supposition,  that  such  a.s  these  were  purely  conjectural  and  arbitrary 
changes ;  and  it  follows  as  a  question,  upon  which  1  shall  not  now  en- 
large, how  far  such  indisj)utable  emendations  and  apposite  additions 
warrant  us  in  imputing  to  a  higher  authority,  than  we  might  other- 
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wise  be  inclined  to  acknowledge,  some  of  the  more  doubtful  alterations 
recorded  in  the  ensuing  pages. 

In  order  to  give  the  reader  an  exact  notion  of  the  hand-writing  of  the 
old  corrector,  and  of  his  businesslike  method  of  annotation,  a  facsimile 
ha3  been  prefixed,  which  faithfully  represents  the  original.  In  this 
place  the  ink  seems  uniform,  but  our  choice  has  been  influenced,  not  so 
mach  by  the  worth  of  the  play,  or  by  the  value  of  the  emendations,  as 
by  the  circumstance  that  it  includes,  in  the  compass  of  an  octavo  page, 
examples  of  the  manner  in  which  corrections  of  nearly  all  kinds  are 
made,  from  the  insertion  of  a  single  letter  to  the  addition  of  a  line, 
omitted  in  all  the  folios,  together  with  the  striking  out  of  a  passage 
not  considered  necessary  for  the  performance.* 

It  will  be  remarked,  from  the  title-page,  that  the  present  volume  is 
supplemental  to  the  edition  of  Shakespeare's  Works  I  formerly  super- 
intended. It  was  there  my  leading  principle  to  ailhere  to  the  old 
quartos  and  folios,  wherever  sense  could  be  made  out  of  the  words 
they  furnished :  that  they  were  w^'ong,  in  many  more  places  than  I 
suspected,  will  now  be  evident ;  but  I  allowed  myself  no  room  for 
speculative  emendation,  even  where  it  seemed  most  called  for.  Had 
the  copy  of  the  folio,  1(532,  the  authority  for  nearly  all  that  follows, 
devolved  into  my  hands  anterior  to  the  commencement  of  that  imder- 
taking,  the  result  would  have  been  in  many  important  respects  different : 
as  it  is,  those  volumes  will  remain  an  authentic  representation  of  the 
text  of  our  great  dramatist,  as  it  is  contained  in  the  early  editions;  and 
all  who  wish  to  ascertain  the  new  readings  proposed  in  the  present 
work,  will  have  the  means  of  doing  so  without  disturbing  the  ancient^ 
and  hitherto  generally  received,  language  of  Shakespeare. 

It  will,  I  hope,  be  clear  from  what  precedes,  that  I  have  been 
anxious  rather  to  underrate,  than  to  overstate  the  claims  of  this  anno- 
tated copy  of  the  folio,  1032.  I  ought  not,  however,  to  hesitate  in 
avowing  ray  conviction,  that  we  are  bound  to  admit  by  far  the  greater 
body  of  the  substitutions  it  contains,  as  the  restored  language  of 
Shakespeare.     As  he  was  especially  the  poet  of  common  life,  so  he  was 

•  It  a'no  explains  the  mode  in  which  the  corrector  proceeded,  when  the  division  of  n  new 
•cene  had  been  improperly  intitxiinid  in  l!ie  o!(!  copy  ;  for  ihp  erasure  of  Adus  QuintuSj 
Scttmt  I'vima,  and  the  mseriion  of  xame  in  iiiunii.-<iiript  iriean.  that  wluit  follows  i*  merely 
•  coutiniia!i<m  of  n  preei'iJiujr  wene.  Tlie  word  /;rK/#'/y,  lower  down  in  tJur  nmrfjin.  ex- 
•rlly  illu9trntefl  the  way  in  wlueh.  by  the  non-iTo*«inj?  of  the  letter  /,  it  wn»  frr<ju«'nlly 
niiiitAkrn  for  the  lonif  t :  of  course  in  Uii-*  ome  no  siuli  biiindt-r  cunld  Ik*  made.  Thone 
who  were  pr»*»ent  on  ony  of  t!ie  four  tMc.isi«Mis.  \\i^\  year.  \\  hen  lhi«  vuluine  wan  exliibited 
b^bre  the  Shakespeare  S<x'iety  and  the  Swieiy  of  AiJli(iuarie!«,  haci  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
■erving  all  these  peculinriti<>s  on  oilier  pag<'8.  It  Ima  lH>eu  separately  »ho\vn  to  many  who 
irukbed  to  see  the  character  of  Ih'r  alteraiionK. 
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emphatically  the  poet  of  common  sense ;  and  to  the  verdict  of  common 
sense  I  am  willing  to  submit  all  the  more  material  alterations  recom^ 
mended  on  the  authority  before  me.  If  they  will  not  bear  that  test^ 
as  distinguished  from  mere  verbal  accuracy  in  following  old  printed 
copies,  I,  for  one,  am  content  to  relinquish  (hem.  Ilitlierto  the  quartos 
and  folios  have  been  our  best  and  safest  guides ;  but  it  is  notorious 
that  in  many  instances  they  must  be  wrong ;  and  while,  in  various 
places,  the  old  corrector  does  not  attempt  to  set  them  right,  probably 
from  not  possessing  the  means  of  doing  so,  the  very  fact,  that  he  has 
here  refrained  from  purely  arbitrary  changes,  ought  to  give  us  addi- 
tional confidence  in  those  emendations  he  felt  authorized  to  intro- 
duce. 

I  shall  probably  be  told,  in  the  usual  terms,  by  some  whose  preju- 
dices or  interests  may  be  affected  by  the  ensuing  volume,  that  the  old 
corrector  knew  httle  about  the  spirit  or  language  of  Shakespeare ;  and 
that,  in  the  remdrks  I  have  ventured  on  his  emendations,  I  prove 
myself  to  be  in  a  similar  predicament.  The  last  accusation  is  probably 
true :  I  have  read  and  studied  our  great  dramatist  for  nearly  half  a 
century,  and  if  I  could  read  and  study  him  for  half  a  century  more,  I 
should  yet  be  far  from  arriving  at  an  accurate  knowledge  of  his  works, 
or  an  adequate  appreciation  of  his  worth.  He  is  an  author  whom  no 
man  can  read  enough,  nor  study  enough ;  and  as  my  ambition  always 
has  been  to  understand  him  properly,  and  to  estimate  him  sufficiently, 
I  shall  accept,  in  whatever  terms  reproof  may  be  conveyed,  any  just 
correction  thankfully. 

J.  P.  0. 


THE   TEMPEST. 


ACT  I.    SCENE  I. 


P.  9.  The  introductory  stage-direction  in  the  old  folios,  especially 
with  the  manuscript  addition  in  that  of  1632  (which  we  have 
marked  in  Italics),  is  striking  and  picturesque  :—r 

*^  A  tempefittaous  noise  of  thunder  and  lightning  heard :  enter  a  Shipmas- 
ter, and  a  Boatswain,  at  on  shipboard,  ahaking  off  loet."^ 

In  Malone's  Shakespeare,  by  Boswell,  (vol.  xv.  p.  19)  it  stands 
only, — "  A  stonn  with    thunder  and  lightning.      Enter  a  Ship- 
master and  Boatswain ;"  but,  from  the  corrected  folio,  1632,  it 
appears  that  the  two  actors  who  began  the  play  entered  as  il*  on 
deck,  shaking  the  rain  and  spray  trom  their   garments  as  they 
spoke,  and  thus  giving  an  additional  appearance  of  reality  to  the 
BOone.    "  Enter  Mariners,  wet,"  occurs  soon  afterwards,  and  we  are 
left  to  conclude  that  they  showed  the  state  of  their  dress  in  the 
same  way,  but  we  are  not  told  so,  either  in  print  or  in  manuscript. 
Alonso,  Sebastitm,  Antonio,  Ferdinand,  Gonzalo,  and  the  rest,  come 
up  From  the  cabin,  (a  part  of  the  direction  also  supplied  in  manu- 
script, in  the  folio,  1632.)  meaning,  no  dou])t,  that  they  ascended 
from  under  the  stage,  and  are  consequently  supposed  not  to  be  in 
the  same  dripping  condition. 

P.O. 

"  Aion,    Grood  boatswain,  have  care." 
It  may  be  just  worth  remark,  that  the  colloquial  expression  is^ 
••■  Have  a  care ;"  and  a  is  inserted  in  the  margin  of  t\ic  eoxt^cXftdL 
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folio,  1632,  to  indicate,  probably,  that  the  poet  so  wrote  it,  or  at 
all  events,  that  the  actor  so  doliverod  it. 

SCENE  II. 

P.  12.  The  reading  of  all  editions  has  been  this  : — 

"  The  sky,  it  sccras,  would  pour  down  stinking  pitch, 
But  that  the  sea,  mounting  to  the  welkin's  cheek, 
Da.shes  tlie  fire  out.'* 

The  manuscript  corrector  of  tln>  fnlio,  1632,  has  substituted 
heat  for  "  cheek,'-  which  is  not  an  unlikely  corruption  by  a  person 
writing  only  by  the  ear.  The  welkin's  heat  was  occasioned  by 
the  flaming  pitch,  but  tlu^  fire  was  dashed  out  In*  the  fury  of  the 
wave^?.  Tlie  firing  of  the  "  welkin's  chci'k''  seems  a  forced  image ; 
but,  nevertheless,  we  meet  elsewhere  with  "  heaven's  face,"  and 
even  the  "  welkin's  fiK'e." 

P.  12.  Miranda  exclaims  : — 

"  A  hrave  vessel, 
"VNlio  had.  no  doubt,  pome  noble  creature  in  her, 
Dash'd  all  to  pieces  I** 

Creatures,  lor  *' creature,''  was  the  reading  of  Tlieobald,  and  he 
was  right,  though  it  varies  from  all  the  old  copies,  llie  corrector 
of  the  folio,  ir)32,  addctl  th(;  necessary  letter  in  the  margin, 
Miranda  speaks  also  of  "  those  she  saw  suffer,"  and  calls  tliem 
"  poor  souls." 

P.  13.  The  emendation  in  the  subsequent  lines,  assigned  to 
Prospero,  is  imj)ortant.  The  reading,  since  the  publication  of  the 
folio,  1623  (with  one  exception  to  be  noticed  imuRMliately),  has 
invariablv  been  as  follows  : — 

**  The  direful  Hp«HJtaclo  of  the  \NTeck,  which  touch'd 
The  viTv  virtu<'  of  compassion  in  thee, 
I  have  with  such  ])rovi«ion  in  mine  art 
So  safely  onlrrM.  ihtit  there  is  no  soul — 
No.  not  so  much  ])rrdition  as  an  liair 
B«?tid  to  anv  creature  in  Iho  v<.'ssel.*' 

The  only  exception  to  the  above  text  was  a  comiption  which 
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found  its  way  into  the  folio,  1632,  where  "  compassion"  of  the 
second  line  was  repeated  in  the  third  : — 

"  I  have  with  sucb  coinpasaion  in  mine  art,"  &c, 
the  printer  having  caught  the  word  from  the  preceding  line. 
"  I  have  with  such  provision  in  mine  art," 

the  word  in  the  folio,  1623,  has  always  been  followed  ;  but  that  it 
was  an  error  may  be  said  to  be  proved  by  the  manuscript-cor- 
rector of  the  folio,  1632,  who  altered  "  compassion"  (as  it  stood 
there)  not  to  "  provision"  (as  it  stood  in  the  folio,  1623),  but  to 
proBvision^  in  reference  to  Prospero's  power  of  foreseeing  what 
would  be  the  result  of  the  tempest  he  had  raised  : — 

"  I  have  with  Rich  prevision  in  mine  art 
So  safely  order'd,  that  there  is  no  soul,"  &c. 

"  Provision"  would  answer  the  purpose  of  giving  a  meaning, 
because  Prospero  might  have  provided  that  no  soul  should  suffer ; 
but  prevision  supplies  a  higher  and  finer  sense,  showing  that  the 
great  magician  had  by  his  art  foreseen  that  there  should  not  be 
"  so  much  perdition  as  an  hair"  among  the  whole  crew.  The  alter- 
ation of  a  single  letter  makes  the  whole  diflference. 

P.  14.  There  is  certainly  some  misprint  in  the  following  con- 
clusion of  a  speech  by  Prospero : — 

*•  And  thy  father 
Was  Duke  of  Milan,  and  his  only  heir' 
And  princess  no  worse  issued." 

The  sense  is  intelligible,  but  the  expression  obscure.  Malone 
and  Steevens  read, — 

"  And  his  only  heir 
A  princess,  no  worse  issued  ;" 

but  the  corruption,  according  to  the  corrector  of  the  folio,  1632, 
is  in  the  preceding  line;  for  he  alters  the  passage  thus  — 

"  And  thy  fother 
Was  Duke  of  Milan, //tow  his  only  heir 
And  princess,  no  worse  is.sa<^d." 

which  removes  the  difficulty.  The  compositor,  perhaps,  caught 
**and"  from  the  line  above. 
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P.  15.  A  very  trifling  change,  the  transference  of  a  preposition 
from  one  word  to  another,  cleara  up  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
pass^es  in  this  drama.  Prosporo,  speaking  of  his  false  brother, 
Ajitonio,  who,  having  been  entrusted  with  unlimited  power,  had 
timiud  it  against  the  rightfiil  Duke,  observes : — 
''  He  being  thos  lorded. 

Not  onlj  with  B-iinl  my  revenue  yielded, 

But  what  my  power  might  else  exnct, — lilce  one 

Who  hnving  uuto  tmtb.  by  telling  of  it, 

Made  Bieb  a  bIiuim'  of  his  raciaory 

To  crodEt  bin  own  lie,-^e  did  believe 

He  was  indeed  the  duke." 

Various  modes  of  improving  this  unquestionably  corrupt  sen- 
tence have  been  suggested  by  Warburton  (who  changed  info  of 
the  folios  to  ■'  unto"),  Monk  Mason,  Stoevens,  Malon(>,  and  Bos- 
well  ;  but  not  one  of  them  hit  upon  the  right  emendation,  which 
is  indicated  by  the  corrector  of  the  folio,  1633,  in  the  shortest  and 
simplest  manner,  by  erasing  the  preposition  in  one  place,  and  by 
adding  it  to  the  word  immediately  adjoining :  he  also  substitutes 
loaded  for  "  lorded"  in  the  first  line, — perliaps,  a  questionable 
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Here  we  see  the  word  "  purpose"  awkwardly  and  needlessly 
repeated  with  only  an  intervening  line.  The  manuscript-corrector 
of  the  folio,  1632,  supplants  "purpose,"  in  the  first  instance,  by 
practise :  he  was,  most  likely,  supported  by  some  good  authority^ 
and  Shakespeare  constantly  uses  the  word  practise  to  denote  con- 
trivance, artifice,  or  conspiracy,  and  therefore,  we  may  presume, 
wrote, — 

"  One  midnight 
Fated  to  the  practise,  did  Antonio  open 
The  gates  of  Milan,"  &c. 

P.  17.  In  all  the  old  copies  the  following  reading  has  been  pre- 
served: 

"  Where  they  prepared 
A  rotten  carcasB  of  a  butt,  not  rigg'd, 
Nor  tackle,  sail,  nor  mast ;  the  very  rats 
Instinctively  have  quit  it" 

Rowe  altered  "  butt"  to  hoat^  and  "  have  quit  it"  to  had  quit  it  : 
in  both  changes  he  is  supported  by  the  corrector  of  the  folio, 
1632.  Modem  editors,  who  were  naturally  anxious  to  adhere  to 
the  folios,  as  the  best  existing  authority,  finding  that  sense  could 
be  made  out  of  the  reading  of  the  old  copies,  followed  them,  as 
above,  in  what  appear  to  be  two  errors. 

P.  18.  An  important  and  curious  point  is  settled  by  a  manu- 
script stage-direction  opposite  the  words  used  by  Prospero  in  the 
commencement  of  his  third  speech  on  this  page, — 

"  Now  I  arise." 

What  is  written  in  the  margin  of  the  corrected  folio,  1632,  is, 
Put  on  robe  again  ;  and  the  full  force  of  this  addition  may  not  at 
first  be  obvious.  It  refers  back  to  an  earlier  part  of  the  same 
scene  (p.  12),  where  Prospero  says  to  Miranda, — 

"  Lend  thy  hand, 
And  plack  my  magic  garment  from  me.— So: 
Lie  there  my  art." 

TTic  words  Lay  it  down  are  written  against  this  passage,  as  Put 
on  robe  again  are  written  against  **  Now  1  arise."   The  fact  is  that 
ProsperOy  having  put  off  his  '^magio  garment,"  never  ]^ut  \t  on 
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■gun,  according  to  all  e.iisting  copiirs  of  tho  ilruma; 
this  singular  omisaioTi  ihut  tbe  manusrri('i-c<)rreo(or  of  tfa^  folio, 
163^  supplied.  Tlio  great  propriety  of  I'ro^pero's  reiiiovnl  of 
his  robo  of  piiwer,  during  his  narraium  to  iiis  daughXer,  b  cvi- 
deiit :  he  did  nut  then  rcijnirc  its  aid ;  but  just  belure  he  con- 
cluded, and  just  before  he  was  to  produce  somtiolency  in  Minuida 
by  thu  exercise  of  pre  tenia!  ii  ml  influence,  he  resumed  it,  a  dr- 
cuinstaneu  by  which  the  judgment  and  skill  of  the  poet  are  ro- 
markably  illustratw].  Arnotators  have  endeavored  to  ueeount 
for  the  Budden  dlspoHitioii  of  Miranda  to  sleep,  in  apitc  of  her  in- 
terest in  her  father's  story,  in  various  ways,  but  the  elFect  upon 
her,  by  the  rcsumpttnn  of  his  '■  magic  gBruient"  by  I'rosporo, 
has  escaped  observation.  be<^use  evi^ry  editor,  from  the  first  to 
the  lust,  seems  to  hure  for^lten  that  Proitpcro,  having  laid  aside 
his  outer  dress  near  the  beginning  of  the  scene,  ought  to  put  it  on 
again,  at  all  evcots,  before  the  end  of  it.  When,  ihurefore:,  ha 
Boya,  "  Now  I  arise,"  he  does  not  mean,  as  Stcevcns  absurdly 
supposed,  "  Now  my  story  heightens,"  because  the  very  reverse 
in  the  fact ;  but  that  be  rose  frt>in  the  scAt  he  had  taken,  ui  urdcr  to 
invest  himself  again  in  his  "  magic  garment,"  having  occasion  to  use 
it  now  in  producing  sudden  drowsiness  on  Miranda.  The  manu- 
script-corrector of  the  folio,  1632,  has  previously  pointed  out 
what  nobody  else  ever  noted,  viz.,  Iho  precise  moment  when, 
of  old,  the  actor  of  the  part  of  Prospero  took  his  sent,  by  writing 
^i'(  livipn  iippoaitc  the  fullowing  lines  (p.  13)  with  which  the  msi- 
giciaii  commences  his  n 


'■  The  bour'a 
Tlie  very  minule  bids  thee  oj 
Obey,  anil  be  attentiro," 


Medio       I 


Having  here  taken  his  seat,  we  may  conclude  that  he  co 
occupy  it  until  he  uttered  "  Now  I  arise."  Miranda, 
stood  eagerly  listening  by  his  side,  then  sat  down  iii  her  turn : 
her  fiither.  clothed  again  in  his  "magic  garment,"  enjoins  her  to 
"  sit  still ;"  and  not  long  aflL-rwards  we  come  to  Ihu  manuscript 
stage  direction,  She  tferpa, — an  ell'ect  wrought  upon  her 
not  by  any  physical  wearineas,  but  by  the  agency  of  "" 
empowered  by  that  robe  with  wliich  he  had  only  recently 
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Tested  himself  for  the  purpose.  Thus  we  see  the  vahie  of  ap- 
parently trifling  stage  directions  in  explaining  so  singular  an 
incident  as  the  sudden  and  deep  slumber  of  Miranda,  at  the 
moment  when  Prospero  had  concluded  his  surprising  and  exciting 
story. 

P.  20.  Ariel,  giving  Prospero  an  account  of  the  fitte  of  the 
rest  of  the  dispersed  fleet,  tells  him, — 

**  Thej  all  hare  met  again, 
And  are  upon  the  Mediterranean  flote, 
Bound  aadlj  home  for  Naples." 

In  order  to  make  the  sentence  grammatical,  it  has  been  neces- 
sary to  consider  "  flote"  a  substantive,  from  the  Fr.  Jlot^  a  wave. 
The  misprint  of  ^  are"  for  all  near  the  beginning  of  the  second  line 
has  led  to  this  imaginary  introduction  of  a  foreign  and  aflected 
word  into  our  language,  when  it  was  never  contemplated  by 
Shakespeare.  The  reading,  as  given  in  manuscript  in  the  cor- 
rected folio,  1632,  is, 

"  Thej  all  hare  met  again, 
And  all  upon  the  Mediterranean  ^/Eoa<, 
Bound  sadly  back  to  Naples." 

"  Float,**  in  fact,  is  a  verb,  used  by  every  body,  and  not  a  sub- 
stantive, used  by  no  other  English  writer. 

P.  23.  In  no  printed  copy  of  this  drama  is  inserted  any  stage 
direction  to  show  when  Miranda  awakes  out  of  her  slumber,  al- 
though we  are  told  when  she  goes  to  sleep.  According  to  the 
manuscript-corrected  folio,  1632,  she  wakes  with  the  excuse  to  her 
father, — 

"  The  strangenesB  of  your  story  put 
Heavinesi  in  me."  [  Waking, 

Johnson,  not  knowing  that  what  Prospero  calls  "  a  good  dull- 
ness" (because  it  was  what  he  wished)  in  Miranda  had  been  mag- 
ically superinduced,  maintains  that  "  experience  proves  that  any 
violent  agitation  of  the  mind  easily  subsides  into  slumber."  This 
explanation  is  altogether  needless,  for  the  audience  had  seen  Pros- 
pero resume  his  art  with  his  magic  garment,  and  was  aware  that 
Momda's  ^  heayinea"  was  the  effect  ot  pretematorai  inSLuexu^i^ 
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P.  25.  The  spoMh  boginning,— 


was  first  assigned  to  Prospero,  instead  of  Mirunda  (to  vhotn  it  u 
giveu  in  all  the  folios],  by  DryOen  aiii]  Daveiuuit  io  their  alteration 
of  this  drumn.     llicobald  and  others  have  followed  tlib  arntog^ 
ineiit,  and  the  fitness  of  it  is  confirmed  by  the  corrected  folio,  161 
whore  tho  pn-fix  Mir.  is  changed  to  Pro.  in  the  naargin. 

P.  26.  There  is  no  dispute  that  in  Ariel's  song,  "Come  i: 
these  yellow  sands,"  A  line  is  misprinted  in  all  the  old  copies,  where 
it  (ippcnrs  exautly  thus : — 


It  ought  to  n 


JU  thus : 

•■  Foot  il 
Amtsw 


fcntlf  here  and  there, 
ect  Epritua  Ibe  burthuD  I 


In  this  form  it  has  been  ordinarily  printed,  and  so  it  stjuida  D 
manuscript  in  the  eorrcoled  folio,  16JR.  It  seems  monilost  that 
the  words,  in  a  new  line,  "  the  burthen," — were  meant  as  the  indi- 
caUon  of  the  commencement  of  that  burthen,  and  as  a  sort  of 
heading  or  title  to  what  immediately  follows. 

P.  27.  The 
XOaa,  Mttfie  above. 


ipt  stage-direction  in  the  corrected 
in  the  middle  of  Ferdinand's  speech, 
Tbe  dittj  does  remember,"  &x. 


I 

ioa 

'  ire 

I 

lat 
di- 


proves,  wo  may  infer,  that  when  the  play  was  formerly  acted,  the 
air  was  continued  while  the  performer  was  Gpeakiug. 

P,  28.  The  stage  direction,  Kneelt,  in  manuscript,  oppo^te  S 
speed)  of  Ferdinand, 

"  Most  sore  a  goddees,"  ^. 
shows  that  the  performer  of  the  part  assumed  a  posture 
der  and  adoration,  which  he  kept  till  Miranda  hud  finished  h 
reply,  when  Riting  la  also  inserted  in  the  margin  of 
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folio,  1632.  Aside  is  there  noted  when  Prosper©  says,  a  few  lines 
afterwards, — 

«  The  Duke  of  Milan,"  Ac. 

It  is  the  earliest  direction  of  the  kind  that  occurs  in  the  volume, 
and  we  need  only  mention  that  it  is  repeated  several  times  after- 
wards in  this  scene. 


ACT  n.    SCENE  L 

P.  32.  TTie  portion  of  the  scene  from 

"  He  receives  comfort  like  cold  porridge,"  Jbo. 

down  to  

"  Aje  and  a  snbtle,  as  he  moet  learnedly  delivered," 

is  crossed  out  with  a  pen  in  the  corrected  folio,  1632,  probably 
with  the  object  of  shortening  the  performance. 

P.  35.  Modem  editors  have  concurred  with  Malone  in  the  fol- 
lowing reading : — 

''  And  the  &ir  soul  herself 
Weigh'd,  between  lothneas  and  obedience,  at 
Which  end  o'  the  beam  ahe'd  bow." 

It  deviates  from  the  old  copies  by  converting  should  into 
*^  sheM,*'  which  is  unnecessary  (and  to  the  detriment  of  the  sense) 
if  we  correct,  as  is  done  in  manuscript  in  the  folio,  1632,  a  single 
literal  error,  and  read, — 

"  And  the  Mr  soul  herself 
Weigh'd  between  lothness  and  obedience,  a» 
Which  end  o'  the  beam  should  bow." 

P.  36.  From  the  speech  of  Sebastian,  "  Foul  weather,"  down 
to  the  entrance  of  Ariel,  p.  38,  is  struck  through  with  a  pen,  but 
several  literal  errors  are  nevertheless  corrected  in  the  folio,  1632. 
The  erased  portion*  uicludes  the  celebrated  passage,  copied  almost 
Terbattm  from  Florio^s  translation  of  ^'  Montaigne's  Essays^"  foU 
leoa,  B.  L  ch.  30,  p.  102. 
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P.  88.  The  old  stage  direction  on  the  entrance  of  Ariel 

Enter  Ariel plai/ing  tolemn  riiuiif. 

to  which  the  manuscript  corrector  of  the  folio,  1632,  has  ad<J( 
abovt,  invitible.  The  spirit  was  therefore  supposed  to  be  in  Ibe 
Air,  listening  to  what  passed  below.  In  all  modem  editions,  ISxit 
ArUl,  as  soon  as  Alonso  falls  asleep  ;  but  from  the  words  in  ihe 
margin,  Comt  dovm,  added  in  manuscript  to  the  printed  direction, 
EnUr  Ariel,  witk  music  and  lonff,  on  p.  42,  wo  may,  probably,  be 
>rarnuited  in  inferring  that  the  spirit  hovered  in  the  nir  unseen  all 
tlie  lime  Sebastian  and  Antonio  were  plotting  against  the  life  of 
Alonso,  and  then  descended  to  sing  in  Gonzalo's  ear,  and  give 
him  warning  of  the  danger.  Ariel  remains  present,  lint  invisible, 
to  the  end  of  the  scene ;  and  that  there  was  some  conlrivanou  for 
suspending  performers  in  the  uir,  we  know  from  several  author- 
ities, and  among  them,  from  ihe  last  scene  of  Act  tit.,  where  Pros- 
pero  remains,  as  it  is  stuteiJ,  on  Ike  (up,  invifible.  until  near  its 

P.  40.  There  is  a  comparatively  trifling  change  in  Antomo'a 
speech, — 

"  Sbe  that  ia  queen  of  TanU,''  to:. 
The  old  folios  all  read,  in  the  fifth  line  of  it,  "  she  that 
whom ;"  but  Rowe  (who  has  been  here  followed  by  lak-r  editors) 
omitted  "  that,"  and  printed,  "  she  from  whom."  The  true  read- 
ing seems  to  be  "she  /or  whom,"  or  on  account  of  whom  ;  and 
this  correction  is  made  in  the  margin  of  the  folio,  1033.  In  the 
third  line  of  the  next  speech  by  Antonio,  "Measure  us  hacli  Ui 
Naples,"  ought,  on  the  same  authority,  to  be,  "  Measure  it  back 
to  Naples."     Nevertheless,  the  former  seems  preferable. 

P.  42.  When  Alonso  starts  out  of  his  sleep  and  finds  Sebastiwi 
and  Antonio  with  llieir  swords  drawn,  about  to  slay  him,  he  oi 
according  to  all  modem  editions, — 

"  Why  are  jea  drawn  t 
■Wherefore  th;B  ghiistl;  looking  T"      * 

"  "nus"  was  misprinted  for  thus  (a  common  error),  and  k  for  i 
iFiuClieT'efore  inserted  in  the  margin  of  the  corrected  folio,  1082, — 
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'<  Wherefore  thus  ^astlj  looking  !" 

Tlie  change  is  minute,  and  may  be  said  to  be  not  absolutely  ne- 
cessary. In  the  fifth  line  of  Gonzalo's  speech,  on  the  next  page 
(43),  another  literal  error  occurs,  where  the  old  (jourtier  says, 
"  Tkit's  verily,"  instead  of  "  That's  verity y  The  old  corrector 
of  the  folio,  1632.  did  not  allow  the  mistake  to  escape  him. 

SCENE  n. 

P.  45.  Trinculo,  sheltering  himself  imder  the  gabardine  of  Cali- 
ban, says, — 

'*  I  will  here  ahroud,  till  the  dregs  of  the  gtorm  be  past ;" 

but  a  manuscript  correction  in  the  folio,  1632,  informs  us  that 
"dregs"  is  a  misprint  for  drench;  and  certainly  Trinculo  was 
much  more  likely  to  be  anxious  to  avoid  the  drench^  or  extreme 
violence  of  the  storm,  than  the  mere  "  dregs,"  or  conclusion  of  it. 

P.  49.  Caliban's  song  has  this  line : — 

'^  Nor  scrape  trenchering,  nor  wash  dish ;" 

but  the  manuscript-corrector  of  the  folio,  1632,  has  obliterated 
the  last  syllabic  of  ^^  trenchering,"  so  that  the  passage  there  stands 
more  correctly, 

"  Nor  scrape  trencher,  nor  wash  dish." 


ACT  m.    SCENE  L 


P.  50.  The  hemistich,  at  the  conclusion  of  Ferdinand's  speech, 
has  occasioned  much  doubt  and  controversy.  It  seems  set  at  rest 
by  the  manuscript  correction  in  the  folio,  1632.  The  following  is 
the  usual  reading  of  the  whole  passage : — 

"  But  thcRC  gweci  thoughts  do  even  refireah  my  labors: 
Most  buFy,  least  when  I  do  if 

Such,  in  fact,  are  the  words  in  the  folio,  1632;  but  in  the  earlier 
folio,  1628,  the  last  line  stands  thus : — 

<'  Most  hasy  legt,  when  I  do  ii'' 
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The  editor  of  Iho  folio,  1632,  not  iiaderetanding  "li 
connection,  altered  it  lo  leaat.  It  apprnrs  (as  was  no 
mow  ocvum-iH-f),  thitt  a  letter  h»J  JropijeJ  out  in  the  prtss,  and 
that  the  real  litngunge  of  the  poetwns  as  bcniitifiil  ns  it  wusbrieC 
We  tuv  indoblod  for  it  to  the  manuscript  of  the  corrector  of  the 
folio,  1633,  who  Ims  merely  inserted  the  missing  letter.  Earlier 
in  his  speech,  Ferdinand,  exelaiming  ngitinst  his  laboriona  employ- 
ment, adds  that  the  thought  of  Miranda  rendered  delightful  what 
■would  otherwise  bo  intolerable  ; — 


'■  This  my  mean  taak 
Wonld  be  as  hcnvy  to  niti  iu<  odious ;  bill 
The  niietrcn  which  I  Krrc  qiiickelu  what 'a  dead, 
And  makes  w;  Inhora  plcasarca ;" 

and,  nt  the  close  of  whjit  he  says,  he  repeats  the  same  at 
but  in  a  shorter  form  t — 


i 


That  is  to  say,  ho  deems  himself  LImI  even  by  heavy  toils,  when 
they  are  made  light  by  the  thoughts  of  Miranda ;  he  was  "  most 
busy,"  but  still  6/m(,  when  so  employed,  'nieamdentiildrripjMng 
out  of  the  letter  b  baa  been  the  cause  of  all  tlio  doubt  that,  for 
nearly  two  centuries  nnd  a  half,  tins  involved  this  passage.  It  is 
right  to  add  that  this  emendation  is,  like  a  few  otiters,  upon  ■ 
erasure,  as  if  somelhuig  had  been  written  there  before:  perfai 
the  page  had  been  blutted. 


P.  63.  Prosperc 
marks, — 
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iffhter  to  Ferdinand,  ] 


Hove  given  jou  a  UiirU  of  in'mc  own  life." 
Such  is  the  reading  of  all  the  folioa.  and  there  seems  no  ei 
reason  why  Proepero  sliould  divide  his  life  into  three,  and  callH 
ronda  "a  third"  of  it.     The  text  has  been  much  disputed,  and  fdr^ 
"third"  of  the  old  printed  copy,  tho  corrector  of  the  folio,  1632, 


m 
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has  written  thrid  (i.  e.  thread)  in  the  margin.    This  fact  may  pos- 
sibly be  decisive  of  the  question. 

P.  66.  In  the  subsequent  passage,  from  the  speech  of  Iris,  two 
manuscript  corrections  are  made  in  the  folio,  1632.  We  first  give 
the  lines,  as  ordinarily  printed : — 

*^  Thj  banks  with  pioned  and  twilled  brims, 
Which  spongy  April  at  thy  best  betrims, 
To  moke  cold  nymphs  chaiste  crowns ;  and  thy  broom  groves 
Whose  shadow  the  dismissed  bachelor  loves, 
Being  lass-lorn." 

In  the  corrected  folio,  1632,  they  stand  thus: — 

'*  Thy  banks  with  pioned  and  tilled  brims, 
Which  spongy  April  at  thy  best  betrims. 
To  make  cold  nymphs  chaste  crowns ;  and  thy  brown  groves 
Whose  shadow  the  dismissed  bachelor  loves, 
Being  lass-lorn." 

Tilled  of  coiurse  refers  to  cultivation  by  "  pioning,"  or  digging  ; 
but  hrcwn  groves^  in  allusion  to  their  deep  shade,  is  a  more  impor- 
tant emendation.  There  seems  no  reason  why  a  "dismissed 
bachelor"  should  love  the  covert  of  "broom  groves,"  especially 
recollecting  that  broom  trees  are  seldom  found  in  "  groves."  It 
may  be  added  that  the  word  slowly  is  subjoined  to  the  printed 
stage-direction,  Juno  descends^ — to  show,  perhaps,  that  the  god- 
dess was  gradually  descending  all  the  time  Ceres  and  Iris  deliver- 
ed their  speeches. 

P.  68.  An  important  change  is  made  in  the  song  given  to  Juno 
(and  not  divided,  in  the  corrected  folio,  1632,  between  her  and 
Ceres,  as  has  been  usual)  in  the  couplet,-^ 

"  Spring  come  to  yon,  at  the  fiurthest, 
In  the  very  end  of  harvest" 

The  first  line  is  altered  to, — 

"  Rain  come  to  you,  at  the  fkrthest,"  Ac 

It  may  be  asked  why  Juno  should  wish  spring  to  be  so  long 
deferred  ?     On  the  other  hand,  rain  before  "  the  very  end  of  har- 
vest^" would  be  a  misfortune,  and  the  singer  is  deprecating  such 
diaastera. 
2* 
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P.  68.  Tbe  following  would  swm  to  be  Bustakenly  priDted  a 
a  couplet : — 


The  unequal  length  of  ihe  lines,  and  the  fnct  that  the  lost  is  a  hen- 
islich,  completed  by  ihe  opening  of  Prospero's  next  speech,  mili- 
tates against  this  notion :  Malone  and  others  therefore  printed 
wife  for  "wise,"  supposing  that  the  oomjiositor  had  mistaken  the 
long  »  for  'f.  Under  the  circumstances,  perhaps,  the  decision  uf 
the  corrector  of  the  folio,  1G32,  may  be  held  final,  and  he  adopts 


In  the  next  speech  of  Iris,  "  windring"  has  been  treated  as  & 
misprint  for  winding,  and  "  scdg'd  crowns,"  Is  altered  in  the  mar- 
gin to  "  sedge-crowns,"  regarding  the  fitness  of  which  we  c«i 
hardly  doubt. 

P.  71,  To  the  «'&  stage-direction,  Enter  Ariel,  loaden  with 
glittering  apparel,  the  manuscript-corrector  of  the  folio,  1G32,  has 
added  ihe  explanatory  ■wordsi,  Hanff  it  on  the  line ;  but  whelhor 
we  are  lo  understand  a  tine  tree  [aa  has  been  suggested  by  Mr. 
Hunter,  in  his  learned  Ess-iy  on  the  Tempest,  8vo.  1839)'.  or  a 
mere  rope,  is  not  stated.  When  Stephano  and  Trlnculo  discorer 
it,  Stniiig  the  apparel  is  wrilt<^n  opposite  the  speech  of  tlie  latter, 
beginning,  "  O,  king  Stephano !  O  peer !  O,  worthy  Stephano  t 
look,  what  a  wardrobe  here  is  for  thee!"  p.  72. 


ACT  V.    SCENE  L 
P.  75.  Only  one  manuscript  emendation  is  made  in  Prospero'fl 
great  speech,  abjuring  his  magic;  but  it  is  worth  attention.     TTio 
passage  has  infarinbly  run : — 

"  Ton  demy  puppets,  that  

By  mooiuliine  ilo  the  Rrecn-sour  ringlets  make, 
VTbareor  the  en-e  not  bil«a'' 
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For  "sour"  the  corrector  substitutes  sufard — "the  greenrsward 
rmgleta,'^  or  ringlets  on  the'  green-sward,  which  sheep  avoid,  and 
to  which  the  unusual  compound  epithet  "green-sour"  may  pro- 
perly be  applied.  Here  we  may  not  see  the  necessity  of  this 
alteration,  though  it  may  have  been  warranted  by  some  manu- 
script to  which  the  corrector  of  the  folio,  1632,  was  able  to  resort 

P.  76.  We  meet  with  changes  of  the  received  text  in  two  oon^ 
secutive  lines  of  the  continuation  of  the  speech  of  Prospero,  afler 
Alonso,  Gonzalo,  Sebastian,  Antonio,  dec,  have  become  "  spell- 
stopped"  in  the  magic  circle.  The  reading  of  all  the  editions  has 
been, — 

''  Holy  GoDzalo,  honorable  man. 
Mine  eyes,  even  sociable  to  the  show  of  thine, 
Fallfellowly  drops." 

The  epithet  "  holy "  is  inapplicable  to  Gronzalo,  while  noble  (sub- 
stituted by  the  corrector  of  the  folio,  1632)  is  on  all  accounts 
appropriate.  In  the  "  Winter's  Tale"  (Act  V.  Scene  I.)  Leontes 
tells  Florizel,  "  You  have  a  holy  father,"  where  the  word  seems 
equally  out  of  place,  and  where  the  corrector  has,  as  in  "  The 
Tempest,"  erased  it  and  written  noble  in  its  stead.  In  both  these 
cases  the  copyist  must  have  misheard ;  but  the  second  error  in 
the  same  passage,  "show"  for  flow,  most  probably  arose  out  of 
the  common  mistake  between  the  long  s  and  the/.  The  manu- 
script-corrector gives  the  whole  in  these  terms : — 

"  yoble  Gonzalo,  honorable  man, 
Mine  eyes,  even  sociable  to  the  flaw  of  thine, 
Fall  fellowly  drops." 

The  eyes  of  Gonzalo  were  flowing  with  tears,  and  those  of  Pros- 
pero wept  in  fellowship  with  them. 

P.  77.  In  the  same  speech  Prospero  again  addresses  Gonzalo 


"  0,  good  Gonzalo, 
My  true  preserver,  and  a  loyal  ax 
To  him  thou  follow^st" 

This  is  an  unoommon,  thoi^h  not  unprecedeated,  Mse  ot  ^^ 
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word  "  sir ;"  and  the  fact  ia  (according  to  Ihe  corrector  of  tho  folio, 
1632),  that  it  was  a  misprint  for  iervdnt.  In  tlie  manusc-ript  used 
b)'  the  printer  the  word  xrvant  WiU  probably  abbrovialwl,  aiid 
tiius  the  error  produced,  the  true  reiuliiig  being, — 


P.  78.  ProBpero,  in  tho  words  of  the  manuscript  stage  dtreo. 
tion,  buing  Attired  at  duke  of  Milan,  presents  himself  before  hta 
astonished  brollier,  afler  Gonznlo  has  prajed  some  heavenly  power 
to  guide  them  out  of  the  "  feariiil  country."  Antonio,  in  the  lirst 
instance,  believes  that  the  whole  is  a  diabolical  delusion,  and, 
cording  to  all  editions,  exdaiuis, 


1 
lici,^        1 

eo.        \ 


"  Whc'r  thoa  beest  be,  or  no. 
Or  eomc  enchnntcd  Irifle  to  Bbuse  me, 
As  Isle  I  hare  boen,  I  not  know." 


The  word  "  triflo"  seems  a  most  strange  one  to  be  employed 
8Uoh  a  Bitualion,  and  it  roods  like  a  misprint :  tho  manuscript-coi 
rector  of  the  tbiio,  1G32,  informs  us  that  it  undoubtedly  is  so,  and 
that  the  line  in  which  it  occurs  ought  to  run, 

"  Or  aomc  eacbanlcd  dttil  to  abase  me." 
Sebastian  just  afterwards  declares  of  Prospero,  that  "the  devil 
(peaks  in  him." 

P.  80.  To  the  printed  stage-direction.  Here  Prospero  ducoptrt 
Ferdinand  and  Miranda  playint;  at  ehrst,  the  rnanuscript-corrcctor 
of  thcfoIio,1032,add>jaDote,showingin  what  way,  aeeurding  totJie 
eimplidty  of  our  early  theatres,  the  lovers  were  disclosed  to  ibo 
audience ;  his  words  are,  Draie  curtain  ;  so  that  Prospero  drew  a 
traverse  at  tho  back  of  tho  stage,  and  showed  Ferdinand  and  Sli- 
raiida  at  their  game. 


J 

in        I 


P.  84.  Prospero  describing  Sycorax,  ii 
ban,  tells  Antonio, — 


the  presence  of  Ci^ 


"  nii  mother  riaa  n  witch ;  and  one  so  atrong, 
Tlint  could  coDlrol  the  moon,  mitke  flows  Dud  ebbs, 
And  deal  In  her  comouuid,  without  her  power." 
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The  words  "  without  her  power"  have  naturally  oocasicxied  oon- 
siderable  discussion,  in  which  Malone  hinted  that  Sycorax  might 
act  by  a  sort  of  "  power  of  attorney"  from  the  moon,  while  Stee- 
"vens  strangely  supposed  that  "  without  her  power"  meant  "  with 
less  general  power."  All  difficulty,  however,  is  at  an  end,  when 
we  find  the  manuscript-corrector  of  the  folio,  1632,  marking  "with- 
out" as  a  misprint,  and  telling  us  that  it  ought  to  have  been  with 
all;— 

^  That  coald  control  the  moon,  make  flows  and  ebbs, 
And  deal  in  her  command  with  all  her  power :" 

that  is,  Sycorax  could  "make  flows  and  ebbs"  matters  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  moon,  with  all  the  power  exercised  over  the  tides  by 
the  mooa.     Hie  error  of  the  press  here  is,  we  think,  transparent. 
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ACT  1.    SCENE  1. 
P.  03.  Tnx  reading  of  tbo  subsequent  line  ha^  hitherto  b 
"  'Tis  trne ;  for  jou  sre  orcr  boots  la  lore ;" 
but  tKe   manuscript-corrector   of  the  fullo,    1C33,  has  i 


"  'TU  Irae ;  iuf  yoa  ui 


T  boots  in  love  j" 


which  seems  more  consistent  with  the  course  of  the  dialogue;  for 
Proteus,  rcmarldng  that  Leander  had  been  "  more  than  over 
shoes  in  love"  with  Flero,  Valentine  answers,  that  Proteus  wm 
eveu  more  deeply  in  love  tlian  Leander ;  Proteus 
the  labia  of  Hero  and  Leander, — 


Valentine  retorts: — 

"  'Tis  true ;  bnl  joa  are  over  booti  in  love.' 
"  For,"  instead  of  bul,  was  perhaps  caught  by  the  comi 
from  the  preceding  line. 

The  following  change,  lower  in  the  pns*"'  seems  hardly  neces- 
sary, but  it  is  not  the  only  instance  in  which  (he  munuscript-cor- 
rector  of  the  foHo,  1G32,  has  converted  the  active  into  tho  paenre 
partjtuple :  he  altered 


-ves  d^H 
'poai^H 
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"  Even  so  by  love  the  young  and  tender  wit 
Is  turned  to  folly ;  blasting  in  the  bud,^^ 

« 

to  ^'  blasted  in  the  bud ;"  for  the  bud  does  not  blast,  but  is  itself 
blasted:  the  "young  and  tender  wit"  is  a  "bud"  blasted  by 
love. 


P.  96.  Steevens  and  Malone  differed  about  Speed's  observa- 
tion to  Proteus,  as  it  stands  in  the  folio,  1623 : — "  And  being  so 
hard  to  me  that  brought  your  mind,  I  fear  she'll  prove  as  hard  to 
you  in  telling  your  mind."  Steevens  adopted  the  words  from  the 
folio,  1632 — "  And  being  so  hard  to  me  that  brought  your  mind, 
I  fear  she'll  prove  as  hard  to  you  in  telling  her  mind."  Probably 
neither  old  reading  is  quite  right,  and  the  manuscript-corrector  of 
the  folio,  1632,  has  made  it  intelligible  by  his  emendation, — "  And 
being  so  hard  to  me  that  brought  to  her  your  mind,  I  fear  she'll 
prove  as  hard  to  you  in  telling  you  her  mind."  The  words  to  her 
and  you  are  added  in  the  margin.  The  fact  is,  that  the  whole 
speech  was  intended  for  irregular  familiar  verse,  and  the  manu- 
script-corrector has  added  the  word  better  at  the  end  of  the  first 
line,  which  had  apparently  dropped  out :  the  whole  will  therefore 
run  as  follows : — 

"  Sir,  I  could  perceive  nothing  at  all  from  her  better^ 
No,  not  80  much  as  a  ducat  for  delivering  your  letter ; 
And  being  so  hard  to  me  that  brought  to  her  your  mind, 
I  fear  she^ll  prove  as  hard  to  you  in  telling  you  her  mind." 

As  a  slight  confirmation  of  the  opinion  that  rhyming  verse  was 
intended,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  in  the  folios  the  lines  begin 
with  capital  letters  as  they  are  above  printed.  Still  the  same  cir- 
cumstance belongs  to  other  places,  where  it  is  dear  that  prose 
only  was  to  be  spoken. 

SCENE  n. 

P.  97.  Rhyme  is  also  restored  in  the  next  scene  between  Julia 
and  Lucctta,  where  they  are  discussing  the  merits  and  claims  of 
various  amorous  gentlemen.  An  apparent  misprint  of  another 
kind,  "  lovely"  for  loviny,  is  also  corrected  in  manuscript  in  the 
folio,  1632.   Julia  has  asked  her  maid  what  she  thinks  of  Pxo\a\)A) 


"  J<U.    Kow  Don  I  irbnt  menns  this  pnsnon  at  bis  nune 
Lue.    Pardon,  dear  madam :  'tla  a  posing  duune, 
Ttiat  I,  uQironby  iMtdj  na  I  am, 
Eboald  ccDBOTc  thus  od  iocplf  gentlemen. 
Jul    Wliy  not  on  Proteus,  bh  of  nil  tbc  regt  I 
Lue,    Then  tbue,— of  man;  good  I  tbioli  tiiiD  beat." 

U  seema  clear  thut  the  two  middle  lines  should  rhyme  ns  % 
as  all  l^e  others ;  and  the  miknuscript-corrector  not  only  cures  di 
defect,  but  gives  Luc«tta's  answer  a  particular  application  to  I 
very  person  of  whom  both  she  and  bcf  miatreas  are 
The  emeudation  is  this : 

"  That  I,  unworthy  body,  as  I  eon, 
Should  cvtiaure  tlius  a  loeitig  gcntlcnuuL" 

Lucetta,  knowing  ihnt  Protous  ia  a  "  loving  gentleman"  to  1 
mistress,  wishes  to  be  excused  from  giving  her  opinion,  t 
"aa  she  cou"  form  one,  upon  him,  until  Julia  compels  ht-r  to  do 
80,  Tlie  above  is  by  no  means  Ihe  only  part  of  the  scene  that  ia 
in  rhyme,  and  in  two  subsequent  places  the  corrector  reslora 
■what  we  may  presume  to  have  been  the  original  jingle,  t 
{p.  100)i— 


Here  for  "  pleas'd  better"  the  ordinary  reading  bus  been  ' 
pleaa'd."     Again  (p.  101) ; — 


Hitherto  the  first  of  these  lines  has  been, 

"  Ay,  madam,  yon  may  fay  what  sigbls  yon 
It  is  not  improbable,  that  in  this  comedy,  con 
its  author's  earliest  works,  rhymes  originally  abounded  a 
quently  than  at  iJie  time  it  wbs  printed  in  1623,  the  fashion  in  the 
interval  having  so  changed,  that  they  were  considered  not  onlT. 
unnecessary,  but  possibly  had  become  distasteful  to  audiec 
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When  "  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona"  was,  according  to  our 
best  conjectures,  first  produced,  blank  verse  had  only  recently 
been  adopted  on  the  stage.  We  shall  see  this  point  more  fully 
illustrated  hereafter,  when  we  come  to  speak  of  "  Titus  Andron- 
icus,"  in  which  several  passages  have  be«n  restored  by  the  correct- 
or of  the  folio,  1632,  apparently  to  the  form  in  which  they  were 
recited  when  the  tragedy  was  acted  quite  in  the  beginning  of 
Shakespeare's  career. 


ACT  n.  SCENE  L 
P.  106.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  small  word  we  have 
printed  below  in  italics,  and  which  was  inserted  by  the  manuscript- 
corrector  of  the  folio,  1632,  is^necessary  in  the  following  ridicule 
by  Speed  of  his  master,  for  having  been  changed  by  Ms  love  for 
Silvia : — 

"  You  were  wont,  when  you  laughed,  to  crow  like  a  cock ;  when  you 
walked,  to  walk  like  one  of  the  lions ;  when  you  fasted,  it  was  presently 
after  dinner ;  when  you  looked  sadly,  it  was  for  want  of  money  ;  and  now 
yon  are  <o  metamorphosed  with  a  mistress,  that,  when  I  look  on  you,  I  cau 
hardly  think  you  my  master." 

Nevertheless,  so  has  been  always  omitted. 

SCENE  nr. 

p.  116.  The  following  passage,  as  it  stands  in  all  impressions, 
is  unquestionably  a  piece  of  tautology.  The  Duke  asks  Valen- 
tine if  he  knows  Don  Antonio  1 

"  Vol,   Ay,  my  good  lord ;  I  know  the  gentleman 
To  be  of  worth,  and  worthy  estimation. 
And  not  without  desert  so  well  reputed." 

The  manuscript-corrector  of  the  folio,  1632,  substitutes  a  word 
in  the  second  line,  easily  misprinted,  and  which  being  restored,  is 
certainly  an  improvement : — 

"  To  be  of  wealth  and  worthy  estimation." 

Wealth  would  be  an  additional  recommendation  to  the  Duke,  and 
it  entirely  avoids  the  ohjectiomble  repetition :  if  Antomo  "wet^  o^ 
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"worth"  and  "worthy  ^timation,"  he  coiild  not  w^ll  lie 
put«d  "  n-ithout  desert." 

P.  Uy.  The  lino 

"  Ditdoin  lo  root  the  BummFr-swelling  Bower," 

has  been  dispiiteid.  the  epilhot  "summer-smelling"  bavin 
preferred  by  some  critics;  hut  the  old  copies  having  "summer- 
swiilling,"  lluit  reading  has  generally  prevailed.  The  wirrertor  of 
the  folio,  1633,  has  however  altered  ihe  eompoimd,  probjibly  o 
good  aulhority,  with  wliieh  we  are  not  now  acquainted,  to  ^ 
meTsmelling." 

SCEXE  VL 
P,  124.  Johnson  tells  us,  tliat 

"  0  EWMt  BQg^tlDg  love !  [f  thou  bost  einii'd, 
Teach  oxc,  tb;  tem]ited  lulgcct,  to  excuse  it," 

means,  "  Oh,  tempting  love  !  if  thou  hast  influenced  mo  to 
but,  when  Protous  is  lamenting  the  breach  of  bis  vows  lo  Ji 
it  seems  much  7noro  natural  for  him  to  say,  "  if  /  haue  sinn'd, 

and  eo  it  is  given  by  the  corrector  of  the  folio,  1632.  Further  oi 
in  the  same  soliloquy,  be  reads,  *'  precious  to  itself^'  for  "  predous 
in  itself^"  which  is  quite  consistent  with  the  context,- 


"I  to  myitclf  nm  dearer  than  ■  Trlsad, 
For  lovo  U  still  most  pr(s:iuiu  to  itsclC 
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p.  12C.  The  epithet  wide  substituted  by  the  con'octor  of  the 
folio.  1632,  soema  more  appropriate  in  the  following  lines,  but  it 
has  been  uniformly  printed  "wild  ;"  Julia  is  speaking  of  a  o 
tliat  "with  gentle  murmur  glides'*  between  ita  banks, — 


This  is,  of  course,  onp  of  the  ■ 
right :  if  we  prefer  aide,  it  is  i 
Bome  ground  for  adopting  it. 


ases  in  which  either  reading  majrfi 
lainly  because  the  old  corrector|| 
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p.  128.  There  is  a  misprint  in  the  following  line,  as  pointed  out 
bj  the  corrector  of  the  folio,  1632 : — 

"  To  fiiniifih  me  npoD  my  longing  journey." 

Julia  is  about  to  travel  in  male  attire  in  search  of  the  object  of 
her  devoted  regard,  Proteus,  and  desires  her  maid  to  provide 
her  vrith  all  the  apparel  necessary,  and  to  come  with  her  to  her 
chamber — 

"  To  take  a  note  of  what  I  stand  in  need  of 
To  famish  me  upon  my  hving  journey," 

"  Loving  journey,"  in  reference  to  the  purpose  of  it,  seems  to 
recommend  itself. 


ACT  m.    SCENE  L 

P.  131.  There  are  several  oversights  as  to  the  place  of  action 
in  this  comedy.  For  instance,  in  Act  II.  Scene  V.  (p.  122), 
Speed  welcomes  Launoe  to  Padua  instead  of  Milan ;  and  here  we 
find  the  Duke  telling  Valentine 

"  There  is  a  lady  in  Verona  here," 

when  it  ought  also  to  be  Milan.  Again,  in  Act  V.  Scene  IV.  (p. 
168),  Valentine  is  made  to  speak  of  Verona,  when  he  means  Mi- 
lan. In  the  two  last  places  three  syllables  are  necessary  for  the 
verse ;  and  Pope  and  Theobald  resorted  to  different  contrivances 
to  obviate  the  difficulty :  in  one  case  Pope  interpolated  "  Sir,"  and 
in  the  other  Theobald  read  behold  for  "  hold."  The  manuscript- 
corrector  of  the  folio,  1632,  has  shown  how  both  these  changes 
may  be  avoided,  by  only  supposing  that  Shakespeare,  instead  o£ 
speaking  of  Milan,  as  it  is  called  in  our  language,  inserted  Milano, 
the  Italian  name  of  the  city.  Milano  suits  the  measure  just  as  well 
as  Verona,  and  it  is  more  likely  that  the  printer  or  copyist  were  in 
fault,  than  the  poet. 

SCENE  U. 

P.  141.  On  the  same  authority,  "some"  ought  to  be  printed 
mtre  in  the  following  lino,  where  the  Duke  is  about  to  employ  Pro- 
teus most  confidentially : — 
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"  For  thoa  hast  «bown  «0Die  eign  of  good  d«serL*' 
Sure  b  written  iii  the  mai^n,  and  "  somL-''  struck  out, 
Proteus   had  already  given  uoduubled  prooCi  of  fidelity   I 
Duke,  and  of  treaebcry  to  Valentine.     In  the  next  page,  "  weed," 
ae  It  stands  in  the  folios,  and  in  subsequent  editions,  reads  like  an 
error  of  the  press,  and  doubtless  it  was  so,  since  "  weed"  i 
displaced  by  the  corrector  of  the  folio,  1632,  and  wean,  a  T 
much  better  adapted  to  the  situation,  mserted ;— 


toq^H 

'weed?        I 


A  third  mistake  of  the  same  kind  is  pomtcd  out  on  p.  I' 

the  first  socne  between  Valentine  and  the  Outlaws,  where 

irhole  body  having  chosen  him  captaiD,  the  third  Outlaw  ex< 

'■  Come,  go  nitli  iib  :  we'll  bring  tbee  to  onr  crev 

iai  sbow  Uice  all  Uie  treuurc  we  bnvc  got" 

For  "  orews"  we  ought  to  read  eave,  in  which  the  treasure  was  i 
posited :  me*  b  therefure  written  in  the  margin,  and  creuu  erased : 
the  "  crews"  (bo  to  call  thorn)  were  present  on  the  stage,  and  Val- 
entine needed  not  to  be  brought  to  them.  ^^ 


ACT  IT.     SCENE  n.  1| 

P,  148.  In  the  song,  "  Who  is  Silvia  ?"  &c.,  there  is  a  repeti- 
tion of  "she"  in  the  third  line,  as  the  rhyme  to  "she"  in  the  first 
line;  and  although  such  a  license  was  by  no  means  unprecedented, 
still  it  was  usual  for  writers  not  to  av-ail  themselves  of  it  If  the 
corrector  of  the  folio,  1633,  give  the  song  as  it  was  written  by 
Shakespeare,  the  inelegance  to  which  we  refer  was  avoided  by 
the  adoption  of  an  epithet  which  our  great  dramatist  has  else- 
where employed  with  reference  to  female  simplicity  and 
eence  ("  Twelilh  NighV  Act  II.  Scene  IV.).  The  first  slaiwa  of 
the  song,  as  corrected  in  the  folio,  1032,  is  this  : — 
"  niio  is  Silvia?  what  U  nbe, 

That  all  our  sn-aina  Dommcad  her  I 
Hoiy,  fair,  and  wise  as/ree; 

liie  beavEQ  micb  grace  did  lead  her, 
That  Ehe  might  admired  be." 


If  A  of 

I 
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SCENE  m. 

P.  153.  We  have  here  a  very  important  emendation,  supplying 
a  whole  line,  evidently  deficient,  and  yet  never  missed  by  any  of 
the  commentators.  It  is  in  one  of  the  speeches  of  Sir  Eglamour, 
wherein  he  consents  to  aid  Silvia  in  her  escape.  Until  now,  it 
has  nin: — 

"  Madam,  I  pity  macb  yonr  grievances ; 
Which  since  I  know  they  yirtaouBly  are  plac'd, 
I  give  consent  to  go  along  with  you." 

Here  there  is  no  connection  between  the  first  and  the  second 
lines,  because  Sir  Eglamour  could  not  mean  that  the  ^griev- 
ances," but  that  the  affections  of  Silvia  were  "  virtuously  placed." 
Shakespeare  must,  therefore,  have  written  what  we  find  in  an  ad- 
joining blank  space  of  the  folio,  1632,  which  makes  the  sense 
complete : — 

"  Madam,  I  pity  much  your  grievances, 
And  the  most  true  affections  that  you  bear  ; 
Which  since  I  know  they  virtuously  are  plao'd, 
I  give  consent  to  go  along  with  you.- ' 

We  shall  hereafter  see  that  other  passages,  more  or  less  valu- 
able, are  supplied  by  the  corrector  of  the  folio,  1632.  These 
were,  probably,  obtained  from  some  better  manuscript  than  that 
used  by  the  old  printer. 

SCENE  IV. 

P.  155.  Proteus  having  sent  a  little  dog  as  a  present  to  Silvia, 
meets  Launce,  and  learns  that  the  latter,  having  lost  the  little 
dog,  had  offered  to  the  lady  his  own  huge  cur.  Proteus  asks 
him, — 

"  What  I  didst  thou  offer  her  this  cur  from  me  !" 

The  word  cur  being  derived  from  the  manuscript  of  the  corrector, 
and  necessary  to  the  completion  of  the  line.  Besides  this  novelty, 
^ere  is  an  emendation  of  Launce's  reply,  which  explains  a  point 
never  yet  properly  understood.     The  folio,  1623,  reads: 

"  Ay,  sir:  the  other  squirrel  was  stolen  from  me  by  the  hangman's  boys 
in  the  market-place/'  &c, 
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[act.  t. 

■nie  folio,  Ifi32,  givL-s  the  h»ngman  onjy  one  boy, — '^  by  the 
faaogmaa's  boy  in  tbo  ouirlict-placB  i^'  but  the  true  reading  seems 
to  be  t)iat  of  the  corrected  folio,  IGdU,  where  "  a  hangman  boy" 
is  used  just  in  the  some  wiiy  that  Shakespeare  elsewhere  speaks 
of  a  gallows-boy. — "  Ay,  sir :  the  other  squirrel  was  stolen  l^rom 
roe  by  a  hangman  toy  in  the  market-place ;"  that  is,  by  a  raa- 
eally  boy. 

P.  157.  We  give  the  following  to  show  how  Shakespeare'* 

'  verse  has  probably  been  corrupted.   Julia,  presenting  Silvia  with 
a  paper,  says, — 

"Mflam,  plMsejOQ  penue  tltlalel(«r:" 
a  line  which  reijuires  two  oddiliotial  syllablea,  naturally,  aiid  most 
liltely  truly,  furnished  by  the  wirrector  of  the  folio,  1632: — 

"  MiMlam,  la  pIcHM  yua  lo  peruse  this  letter." 
Two  little  words,  not  absolutely  neeessary  to  the  sense,  but  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  measure,  were  omitted  by  the  copyist,  or 
by  Uio  old  printer. 

P.  15!>.  It  is  worth  notice  that  Julia,  descanting  on  Silvia's  pio- 
turo,  says,  in  the  first  folio,  that  "  her  eyes  are  gray  aa  glass," 
which  may  be  right;  but  which  the  second  folio  alters  to  "her  eyes 
are  gray  as  grass,"  which  must  be  wrong.  The  manuscript-cor- 
rector of  the  folio,  1B3'2,  converts  "  gray"  into  ffreen — "  her  eyes 
are  pretn  as  grass ;"  and  such  wc  have  good  reason  to  suppose  was 
the  true  reading. 


ACT  V.    SCENE  n.  ^^M 

V.  162.  Tile  sudden  entrance  of  the  Duke  is  not  marked  in  lbs 
old  TOpies,  and  is  <iii|iplicd  in  manuscript  in  the  folio,  1032,  Enter 
Dftt,  atigfrly  ;  and  his  first  speech  is  diere  thus  corrected  ; — 


VW  fvlio,  1623,  gives  the  lost  lice,- 
"  IVliidi  of  jou  saw  Eglmno 
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And  the  folio,  1632,  before  it  was  corrected  in  manuscript, — 

"  Which  of  yoa,  9ay,  aaw  Sir  EgUunour  of  late  ?^' 

There  is  no  note  when  the  Duke  goes  out,  but  Exit  in  hctste,  is 
written  in  the  margin.  The  additional  stage-directions  in  the  cor- 
rected folio,  1632,  are  very  numerous  throughout  this  play  ;  but 
they  are,  in  general,  merely  explanatory  of  what  may  be  gathered 
from  the  text,  so  that  it  is  seldom  necessary  to  remark  upon  them. 
They  must  have  been  intended  to  make  what  is  technically  termed 
the  stage-business  quite  inteUigible. 

P.  164.  Two  passages  in  the  speech  of  Valentine,  as  they  ap- 
pear in  all  the  printed  copies,  and  as  they  stand  in  the  manuscript 
of  the  corrector  of  the  folio,  1632,  require  notice,  on  account  of 
valuable  emendations. 

The  usual  opening  is  in  these  lines : — 

^  How  use  doth  breed  a  habit  in  a  man  I 
This  shadowy  desert,  unfrequented  woods, 
I  better  brook  than  flourishing  peopled  towns." 

The  manuscript-corrector  renders  the  second  line, — 

"  These  shadowy,  desert,  unfrequented  woods,"  &c. 

Lower  down  we  are  informed,  in  an  unprinted  stage- direction, 
that  shouUt  are  heard,  and  then  follow  these  lines : — 

"  These  my  rude  mates,  that  make  their  wills  their  law, 
Have  some  unhappy  passenger  in  chace ;'.' 

which  is  certainly  better  than  the  common  mode  of  printing  the 
passage,  which  leaves  the  verb  "  have"  without  any  antecedent: — 

''  These  are  my  mates,  that  make  their  wills  their  law, 
Have  some  unhappy  passenger  in  chace." 

The  first  speech  of  Proteus  to  Silvia,  on  entering,  is  also  altered 
by  reading  "have"  having,  and  by  making  the  sentence  continuous, 
as  in  the  old  copies,  and  not,  as  in  modern  editions,  terminating 
it  by  a  period  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  line.  The  corrector  of  the 
folio,  1632,  puts  it  in  tiiis  amended  form  : — 

**  Madam,  this  service  having  done  for  you, 
(Though  you  respect  not  aught  joar  servant  doth) 
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To  hnznnl  Mte,  an<l  reacne  you  frolil  bin), 

Tlial  would  IiBve  forc'd  your  honor  anrl  joar  lore, 
Vouctifitfa  me,  for  my  meed,  but  one  fair  look,"  Ac 

SCENE  IV. 


I 


P.  166.  It  is  admitted  by  tlie  conimentators  tliat  tLe  meiasurB 
in  the  following  cstract  is  defoi.'tive  :  tiKiy  have  tried  to  uaetid  it 
in  Tarious  ways,  but  they  Iiave  not  been  to  fortunate  as  to  hit 
upon  the  right  clianges.  Wc  first  (|iiote  tlic  ptmsage  as  Malone 
regulati-9  it,  and  follow  it  by  the  alteration  recommended  by  the 
corrector  of  tlie  folio,  1033.     Valentine  says  — 

"  Thft  private  woand  ia  dcepect :  0  time  moHt  necnrst  1 
'Uongxt  &11  roes,  tiial  a  tr'ieaA  diould  be  Uie  nontl 

JProt.  Uy  sfaune  aadguilt  coaroundamcl" 
Malone,  in  jiwtificatJon,  observes  that  Shakespeare 
ploys  lines  of  twelve  syllables ;  but  hero,  in  three  lines,  we  hava 
three  varieties ;  the  first  line  is  of  twelve  syllables,  the  second  of 
ten,  and  the  third  of  only  seven.  We  arc  far  from  wishing  to  re- 
duce the  language  of  Shakcspearse  to  a  finger-counting  standard, 
but  ihc  subsequent  emendation  shows,  at  all  events,  that  at  aa 
early  date  the  passage  was  deemed  eorrupt,  and  that  it  Oi 
run  as  follows ; — 

"  Tbi;  privnlc  wound  ia  deep'st,    0  lime  uecurrt, 
'MnrigHl  all  my  foea,  a  friend  should  be  Ihi!  worsti 

Prot.   My  Ehuni.'  luid  tkiperat*  guilt  at  onti  confouod  me ! 

It  seems  more  than  likely  tliat  we  have  here  recovered  the  lan- 
guage of  Shakespeare  -,  and  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  lines  of 
the  poet  are  regular,  both  before  and  after  the  preceding  quotation. 

P.  170.  Tlie  following  nianuseript  emendation  in  the  corrected 
folio,  1632,  lends  to  establish  that  eojietudt  was  the  right  word, 
and  that  "  include^"  adopted  by  editors  from  the  folios,  wna  a 
misprint : — 

"Come;  Ictnsga:  we  will  concZuift  all  jori 
With  trlumplu,  mirtb,  tuid  rare  solemuity." 

The  epithet  "  rare,"  in  the  folio,  1023,  is  all  in  tlie  folii 
but  restored  to   "rare"   by  the  manuscript^Mrreclor,  pi 
from  the  prior  edition,  or  possibly  on  some  other  authority. 


i«a>-     1 


at  at  aa     . 

he  lan- 
ttation. 
rrecled 
was  a 

lerti^J^^ 
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all  impressions  the  word  stripling,  in  the  next  line  but  two,  is 
omitted  in  the  following  speech  by  Valentine,  introducing  Julia 
to  the  Duke, — 

"  What  think  you  of  this  Hripling  page,  my  lord  T" 

Stripling  is  written  in  the  margin  of  the  corrected  folio,  1632,  as 
well  as  Valentine  at  the  end  of  the  next  line  but  one,  where  it 
must  have  been  accidentally  left  out : — 

"  What  mean  yon  by  that  saying,  Valentine  t'* 

nie  two  lines  which  close  the  play  are  in  rhyme,  according  to 
the  same  authority.  In  the  folio,  1623,  they  do  not  rhyme,  and 
there  stand, — 

^  That  done,  our  day  of  marriage  shall  be  yonrs ; 
One  feast,  one  house,  one  mutual  happiness." 

The  manuscript-corrector  of  the  folio,  1632,  tells  us  that  the 
lines  ought  to  run  as  follows : — 

"  Our  day  of  marriage  shall  be  yours  no  /««#, — 
One  feast,  one  house,  one  mutual  happiness.'' 

We  have  no  doubt  that  tins  is  an  accurate  representation  of  the 
feet :  no  fewer  than  twenty-nine  of  the  thirty-six  plays  in  the  folio 
terminate  with  couplets ;  and  considering,  as  already  observed, 
that  "The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona"  was  written  at  so  early 
a  date,  when  rhyme  was  popular,  it  would  be  strange  if  it,  of  all 
others,  had  been  an  exception. 
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P.  1T7.  All  the  characters  who  take  part  nt  any  time  durii^ 
t]u)  scene  are  mentioned  at  the  cuQiinenoemont  of  the  scenes  in 
this  play,  but  the  ninnuscript-eorrector  of  the  folio,  1632,  bos 
alruck  out  all  the  names  but  those  of  Justice  Shallow,  Slender,  and 
Sir  Hugh  Evans,  who,  in  fact,  begin  the  comody,  Tho  entrances  of 
the  otliers  are  afterwards  noted  in  the  mar^n,  precisely  nt  ths 
places  where  they  come  upon  tho  stage.  Thus,  when  Evans,  on 
p.  179,  knocks  at  Pnge's  door,  the  master  of  the  house  does  not 
enter  at  first,  but  looks  out  at  a  window  [^aboi-e,  as  the  manuscript- 
corrector  states],  and  asks,  '*  Who's  there  ?''  but  does  not  join  the 
rest  outside  his  house,  until  tho  end  of  Evans's  answer,  when 
UnUr  Patje  is  marked.  ITiis  old  mode  of  commencing  the 
comedy  may  seem  to  give  the  scene  additional  vivacity  and  re- 
ality. FalstalT,  Bardolph,  Nym,  and  Pistol,  of  course,  enter, 
when  Pago  says,  "  Here  comes  Sir  John,"  &c,  p.  180. 

P.  1&4.  OppositcSlender'scjacuiation,"Ohe.'iven!  thisisMis- 
treas  Anne  Page  !"  the  corrector  of  the  folio,  IC32,  has  written  this 
Btagc-direction,  Following  her ;  from  which  we  may  gather  that 
Slender,  struck  by  Anne's  appearance,  follows  her  a  few  steps  to- 


wards llie  door  of  the  house,  when  she 
probobly,  was  the  praclii 
part  of  Slender,  and  it  is 


quits  the  stage.  Such, 
le  old  comedian  who  had  tha 
relic  of  stage-business. 


P.  185.  It  was  not  i 


:  that  Sir  Hugh  Evans  should,  | 
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Slender,  grossly  misapply  words  :  therefore,  in  the  following  ob- 
seryation,  the  corrector  of  the  folio,  1632,  has  properly  altered 
"  command"  to  demand.  "  But  can  you  affection  the  'oman  ?  Let 
us  command  to  know  that  of  your  mouth  or  of  your  lips ;"  dec. 

P.  186.  According  to  the  manuscript-correction  of  the  folio, 
1632,  the  commentators  have  been  right  in  altering  the  old  read- 
ing of  the  sentence,  "  I  hope,  upon  familiarity  will  grow  more  con- 
tent," into  "  I  hope,  upon  familiarity  will  grow  more  contempt ;" 
for  Slender  could  hardly  misquote  a  proverb  he  found  in  his 
copy-book.  Besides,  the  humor  of  the  passage  depends  upon  the 
use  of  the  word  "  contempt." 

P.  187.  When  Slender  asks  Anne  Page,  "  Why  do  your  dogs 
bark  so  ? — Be  there  bears  i'  the  town  *?"  the  insertion  of  a  manu- 
script stage-direction  in  the  folio,  1632,  Do^s  bark,  affords  evidence 
that  there  was  formerly  an  imitation  of  the  barking  of  dogs  out 
of  sight  of  the  audience,  in  order  to  give  greater  verisimilitude. 

SCENE  IIL 

P.  189.  A  rigid  adherence  to  the  old  copies  has  here  misled 
editors,  who  have  given  Nym's  speech  as,  "  The  good  humor  is 
to  steal  at  a  minute's  rest,"  instead  of  "  a  minimis  rest,"  which  the 
sense  seems  to  require,  in  allusion  to  what  has  just  been  said  of 
"an  unskilful  singer"  not  keeping  time.  The  manuscript-corrector 
of  the  folio,  1632,  has  converted  "  minute's"  into  minim's. 

P.  190.  A  misprint  in  the  old  editions  of  "carves"  for  craves, 
has  occasioned  some  difficulty  in  the  passage  where  Falstaff,  speak- 
ing of  the  expected  result  of  his  enterprise  against  Mrs.  Ford, 
observes,  as  the  words  have  been  invariably  given,  "  I  spy  enter- 
tainment in  her ;  she  discourses,  she  carves,  she  gives  the  leer  of 
invitation."  A  note  in  the  margin  of  the  corrected  folio,  1632^ 
shows  that  we  ought  to  read  "  she  craves,  she  gives  the  leer  of  in- 
vitation." There  seems  no  sufficient  reason  for  supposing  that 
"  carves"  ought  to  be  taken  in  the  figurative  sense  of  wooes  ;  and 
although  ladies  might  now  and  then  "  carve"  to  guests,  in  the  lit- 
end  meaning  of  the  word  (as  in  the  passage  quoted  by  Bosw^ 
from  Webster's  "  Vittoria  Cbrombona,^^  Shakesp.  by  "iifiJ^on^ 
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VUl,  38),  yet  carving  was  undouhtedly  an  aMomplishmcnt  pecu- 
liarly belonging  to  men.     FaUtalT  e^idonlly,  from  ihe  conlejit, 
intends  to  say  that  Mrs.  Ford  has  a  emeing  for  him,  and  lber»:., 
fore  gave  "  iha  leer  of  invitation."     The  misprint  vas  a  very  e 
one,  occosioni^d  merely  by  the  transposition  of  a  lettter, 
forced  ooitstrnctlon  is  needless. 


Ihere-.  _| 

uitb  ti         I 
1632; 

:^ 

ing  of         I 


P.  190.  The  word  "l^end,"  in  the   sentence,  "He  halb  ti 
legend  of  aogels,"  is  altered  to  legion  in  the  corrected  folio, 
but  still  the  passage  does  not  conform  to  the  oIJ  4to,  1603,  ^ 
it  is  said  "lAe  halh  Uffiona  of  angels."     1'hiit,  howi 
dently  an  edition  of  no  accuracy. 

P.  191.  Tile  reading  of  all  the  printed  authorities,  speaking  o 
Mrs.  Page,  is,  "She  is  a  region  in  Guiana, — all  gold  and  bounty," 
which  might  be  accepted,  hod  wu  no  warrant  (br  Improx-iiig  the 
text  to,  "She  U  a  region  in  Oniana, — all  gold  and  bmuty"  suck 
being  the  manuscript  emendation  in  the  folio,  1632.  Guiana  wtu 
famous  fur  its  beauty,  as  wuLl  as  for  its  gold,  and  thus  the  paral- 
lel between  it  and  Mrs.  Page  was  more  exact.  The  4to,  lOl 
lays  particular  emphnsis  on  her  beauty;  and  "  bounty"  and  firatil 
were  easily  miatnken. 


1,  1632,  like  modem 


P.  191,  The  corrector  of  the  ft 
and  the  4to,  1602,  reads : — 

"  FaliUtr  will  learn  the  bomor  of  this  age," 

and  not  "Aonop  of  this  age,"  as  in  all  the  folios. 

P.  192.  Pistol's  exclamation,  "  By  welkin,  and  her  s 
"  By  welkin,  aud  her  atari  f"  in  the  corrected  folio,  1682,  and  a 
far  as  we  can  judge,  rightly,  since  the  welkin  has  not  one,  but   ■ 
innumerable  stars. 


P.  197.  Mrs.  Quickly's  speech,  at  the  bottom  of  this 
begins,  m  the  corrected  folio,  1632,  "  Will  I  ^    I'&ilh,  tbU  /  w 
and  not  "that  ih  will,"  as  in  the  printed  copiea. 
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P.  198.  Dr.  Farmer  conjectured  that  "Though  love  use  reason 
for  his  precisian"  ought  to  be,  "Though  love  use  reason  for  his 
pkyaUian.^'*  The  word  "precisian"  is  so  altered  in  the  margin 
of  the  manuscript-corrected  folio,  1632;  and  of  the  fitness  of  it 
there  can  now  be  no  doubt. 

P.  202.  Dr.  Johnson's  conjecture  that  the  words  "  Believe  it, 
Page ;  he  speaks  sense,"  belong  to  Nym,  and  are  not  a  continua- 
tion of  Pistol's  speech,  is  fiilly  confirmed  by  a  correction  in  the 
folio,  1632,  where  Nym  is  written  as  the  prefix  in  the  margin 
opposite. 

P.  204.  In  all  editions,  where  the  entrance  is  marked  at  all, 
the  Host  and  Shallow  are  made  to  come  upon  the  stage  together; 
but  it  is  clear  that  they  did  not,  for  when  the  Host,  having 
entered,  calls  out,  "  Cavaliero-justice,  I  say !"  Shallow,  coming 
afler  him,  answers,  "  I  follow,  mine  host,  I  follow."  Their  en- 
trances arc  separately  noted  in  the  corrected  folio,  1632,  and  this 
fact  shows  that  the  emendator  paid  great  attention  to  these  little 
points. 

P.  205.  It  is  necessary  here  to  quote  the  whole  of  the  Host's 
short  speech,  as  it  is  ordinarily  printed,  for  the  sake  of  observa- 
tions arising  out  of  two  parts  of  it : — 

"  //a«f.  My  hand,  bally  :  ihoxx  shalt  have  egreas  and  regrcns ;  said  1  wellt 
and  thy  name  shall  be  Brook.  It  is  a  merry  knight. — Will  you  go,  An- 
heires?'' 

With  regard,  first,  to  the  name  assumed  by  Ford :  in  the  4to, 
1602,  it  is  Brooke,  and  in  all  the  folios,  1623,  1632,  1664,  and 
1685,  it  is  Broome ;  but  from  the  pun  upon  the  name  made  by 
Falstaff,  in  a  subsequent  scene  (p.  211),  "Such  Brooks  are  wel- 
come to  me,  that  o'erflow  such  liquor,"  it  has  always  been  con- 
sidered a  misprint  in  the  folios.  That  the  name  was  misprinted 
^ere  we  cannot  doubt,  but  we  may  doubt  whether  Broome  was 
&  misprint  for  "  Brooke,"  or  for  Bourne  (the  latter  beu\g  di'ftdft.- 
edly  the  more  probable),  and  whetheTy  in  fact,  the  name  n79a  xlQ^i 
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originally  Bourne,  which  the  manufaclurcr  of  the  surreptititns 
4to,  1G03  (for  there  Dcvcr  was  an  authe:iUc  impr<»sioii  of  "  The 
Merry  Wives"  until  the  folio,  1023),  altered  to  "Brooke,"  not 
undoraUnding,  pcrhspa,  how  tlie  joke  about  "o'erflowiiig  sueh 
liquor"  could,  at  all  events,  so  well  apply  to  Bourne.  The  truth 
is,  that  a.1  Brooke  and  Bourne  mean  tho  samci  thing,  viz.,  a  small 
etre-am,  the  joke  would  apply  to  the  one  as  to  the  othur;  aoJ  thu 
manuscript-corrector  of  tho  folio,  1832,  invuriably  atrikea  out 
Broomf,  and  aubatitutea  Bourne.  Hence  we  may  not  xm- 
rensonably  infer,  that  the  true  alia,t  of  Ford  was  not  Bfooko 
(which  oripnatcd  in  the  4to,  1002),  but  Boume ;  and  tliat  when 
the  comedy  was  octuil,  in  the  time  of  the  corrector,  ho  always 
heard  it  pronounced  Bourne,  and  not  "  Brooke,"  In  the  manu- 
script used  for  the  folio,  1023  (followed  in  all  the  other  e4itions 
ill  that  form),  we  have  little  hesitation  in  believing,  Uiat  ihu  name 
was  written  Bourne,  whieh  the  compositor  misprinted  Broome. 

There  is  certainly  another  error  of  tho  press,  which  we  may  al- 
low the  corrector  of  tho  folio,  1032,  to  set  right  upon  his  better 
knowledge  of  the  true  reading.  We  allude  to  the  last  elause, 
"  Will  you  go,  An-heirea1''  out  of  whieh  no  sense  con  be  made, 
Warburton  suggested  '^heris,  the  old  Scotch  word  for  master;" 
Steevcns,  hearts  ;  Malone,  hear  ut ;  Bouden,  earalitrt.  &c.  Tlie 
manuscript-corrector  of  the  folio,  1632,  merely  changes  one  letter, 
and  omits  two,  and  leaves  tho  passage,  "  Will  you  go  oii,  htrt  f" 
Tlie  Host  urging  them  forward,  as  he  does  again  just  alWrwnrds, 
nearly  in  the  same  words,  differently  placed,  •'Herti,  boys,  here, 
here ! — ahall  we  wag  }"  He  is  anxious  that  no  time  should  lie  losL 
Dow  BO  ordinary  an  expression  as  "  Will  you  go  on,  here  V  came 
to  be  misprinted,  "  Will  you  go,  An-heires  ]''  wo  are  at  a  loss  to 
imagine  :  perhaps  the  WTiting  before  the  printer  was  very  illegi- 
ble, and  he  uould  not  believe  that  any  thing  so  simple  »nd  intolli- 
gible  could  be  intended.  It  is  singular  that  nobody  seems  over 
to  have  conjectured  lluit  on  here  might  be  concealed  under  "  An- 
heircs." 

P.  205.  Pttgo  observes,  of  the  duellists,  "  I  had  rather  hoar 
them  scold  than  fight,"  This  may  have  been  an  elliptical  sen- 
tenoe,  but  it  is  more  likely  that  two  words  were  aecidentoUy 
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omitted,  and  that  the  true  reading  is  that  furnished  bj  the  correct- 
or of  the  folio,  1632,  ""  I  had  rather  hear  them  scold,  than  see  tkem 

fight" 

SCENE  n. 

P.  206.  In  Falstaff's  reply  to  Pistol,  the  compound  epithet, 
according  to  the  manuscript-corrector  of  the  folio,  1632,  is  not, 
"  Coach-fellow,  Nym,"  but  "  CoiicA-fellow,  Nym,"  as,  hideed,  it 
was  printed  by  some  of  the  earlier  editors,  as  equivalent  to  ""  bed- 
fellow." Nevertheless,  "'  coach-fellow"  may  be,  and  has  been,  rec- 
onciled to  sense. 

P.  208.  It  seems  improbable  that  Mrs.  Quidcly  should  have 
had  "  twenty  angels"  given  to  her  "  this  morning"  by  a  person  who 
wished  to  be  in  the  good  graces  of  Mrs.  Ford ;  and  in  the  folio, 
1632,  the  sentence  b  thus  altered  in  manuscript,  '^I  had  myself 
twenty  angels  given  of  a  morning." 

P.  212.  Ford,  pres^ng  his  "bag  of  m<Miey"  upon  Falstafl^ 
says,  ^^  If  you  will  help  to  bear  it,  take  all,  or  half^  for  easing  me 
of  the  carriage."  It  seems  more  likely  that  Ford  would  say, 
"  take  half,  or  all."  Falstaff  would  draw  back  at  first,  and  Ford 
would  then  endeavor  to  induce  him  to  take  all,  if  half  did  not 
make  the  impression  he  expected.  The  manuscript-corrector  has 
changed  the  places  of  "all"  and  "half; — "Take  half,  or  all,  for 
easing  me  of  the  carriage."  The  difference  is  not  material  either 
way.  Throughout  the  whole  of  this  scene  Ford  is  called  Bourne, 
and  the  old  corrector  has,  therefore,  erased  Broome,  in  fiivor  of 
the  other  name,  in  ten  separate  instances. 

P.  213.  The  propriety  of  the  following  emendation  can  hardly 
be  questioned.  Ford,  adverting  to  the  hopelessness  of  proceeding 
in  his  intended  suit  to  Mrs.  Ford,  as  the  passage  has  always  hith- 
erto been  given,  speaks  thus  to  Falstaff: — "She  dwells  so  se- 
curely on  the  excellency  of  her  honor,  that  the  folly  of  my  soul 
dares  not  present  itself."  The  mmuscript-corrector  of  the  folio, 
1632,  reads  mil  for  "  soul"—"  that  the  folly  of  my  suit  dares  not 
present  it8el£" 
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P.  216.  In  the  beginning  of  the  ewsnc  between  Caius  and  Jack 
Rugby,  the  former  wbdics  to  [>»ctU«  his  fencing  on  his  man,  and, 
otTering  to  lungo  at  him  with  his  rapier.  Jack  Kugbj^  exclainis, 
"Alas,  sir!  1  cannot  fence."  ITie  corrwlor  of  the  folio,  1622, 
has  added,  as  a  d(»cripUvo  innr^nal  dinxrtion,  the  wonls,  A/eard, 
mntbael!;  wfaieh  amusingly  shows  the  manner  in  whioh  the  old 
aetor  of  Jiuk  Itiigby  received,  or  ratlier  shunned,  the  advances  of 
his  master. 

P.  218.  We  meet  hero  with  a  singular  blunder  by  the  printer, 
wludi  lias  occasioned  much  puzzle  and  conjecture,  but  which  is  at 
oiieo  act  right  tiy  the  manuscript-corrector  of  the  folio  (632.  It 
occurs  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  Host's  speeches  to  Dr.  Caius|j 

"I  will  bring  thco  whnro  Mistress  Anne  Page  is,  nt  n  brm-hoase  &  t 
Ing,  and  thou  sbiUt  woo  livr.    Cried  gaine,  hlli]  I  wvll !" 

'JTio  difficulty  Irns  been  how  to  make  any  sense  out  of  "  Cried 
game ;"  and  various  suggestions,  suoh  as  Irifd  j<tm«,  rrit  aim,  &c, 
havu  boen  mods ;  but  the  truth  seems  to  be,  that  the  Host,  hav- 
ing said  Ihat  Anno  Page  was  feasting  at  a  furru-house,  in  order 
etill  more  to  tnuite  Dr.  Coins  to  go  there,  mentioned  the  most  or- 
dinary objects  of  frastiug  at  farm-houses  at  that  time,  viz.  eurdt 
and  eream  :  "  curds  and  ereain"  in  the  hands  of  the  old  eompus- 
itor  became  strangoly  metamorphosed  into  cried  gamt — at  least 
this  is  the  marginal  explanation  in  the  corrected  folio,  1632.  The 
Host,  therefore,  ends  his  speech  about  Anne  P.ige'a  feasting, 
the  farm-houso  by  the  exclamation,  "  Curds  and 
weltr 


ACT  lU.    SCENE  L 
P.  219.  'Hie  passageisnotone  of  anyvcrygrcat  importance,! 
for  "  the  pitty-ward,  the  pnrk-warJ,  every  way ;  Old  Win( 
way,  and  every  woy  but  the    town  way,"  the  corrected  folio, 
1632,  has,  certainly  with  the  advantage  of  intelligibility, 
pit-woy,  the  park-way,  Old  Windsor  way,  and  every  way  but 
town  way,"  the  words  or  letters  not  wanted,  and  probably 
understood,  have  been  sti'uck  through  with  a  pen. 
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p.  222.  The  folios  are  evidently  deficient  in  tnat  part  of  the 
Host's  speech,  where  he  is  endeavouring  to  make  reconcilement 
between  Evans  and  Caius.  The  folio,  1623,  reads,  '*  Give  me 
thy  hand  (celestial),  so.  Boys  of  art,  I  have  deceived  you  both." 
Malone's  text  has  been,  "  Give  me  thy  hand,  terrestrial ;  so : — 
Give  me  thy  hand  celestial ;  so. — Boys  of  art,  I  have  deceived 
you  both."  The  rcadmg  of  the  corrected  folio,  1632,  has  "and 
terrestrial"  added  in  manuscript,  giving  the  following  as  the  lan- 
guage of  the  poet,  and  still  preserving  the  antithesis  in  about 
half  the  number  of  words : — "  Give  me  thy  hands,  celestial  and 
terreslrial :  so.     Boys  of  art,  I  have  deceived  you  both." 

SCENE  XL 

P.  223.  The  pronoun  t/our  seems  clearly  necessary  in  the  fol- 
lowing answer  by  Ford  to  Mrs.  Page,  who  asks  whether  his 
wife  is  at  home  ? — "  Ay,  and  as  idle  as  she  may  hang  together  for 
want  of  your  company.  I  think,  if  your  husband  were  dead,  you 
two  would  marry."  The  word  is  in  the  margin  of  the  corrected 
folio,  1632. 

P.  224.  Where  for  "  there"  is  doubtless  the  true  mode  of 
printing  Ford's  observation — "  The  clock  gives  me  my  cue,  and 
my  assurance  bids  me  search  ;  there  I  shall  find  Falstaff " — "and 
my  assurance  bids  me  search  where  I  shall  find  Falstaff"  is  the 
corrected  and  more  natural  reading  of  the  folio,  1632.  The 
stage-direction,  Clock  strikes  ten,  is  written  in  the  margin ;  and 
Falstaff  had  already  told  Ford  that  he  was  to  visit  Mrs.  Ford 
"  between  ten  and  eleven." 

SCENE  m. 

P.  230.  We  have  a  glimpse  of  the  comic  business  of  the 
scene  in  the  manuscript  stage-direction  (there  is  no  printed  one 
in  the  folios),  when  Falstaff,  in  great  alarm,  hides  himself  among 
the  foul  linen  in  the  buck-basket.  The  words  are,  Gets  in  the 
haskei  and  falls  over ;  meaning,  probably,  that  in  the  eagerness 
of  his  haste  he  "fell  over"  on  the  other  side  of  the  basket,  and 
oocamoned  €t01  greater  ludicrous  confusioxu 
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ACT  IT.  SCENE  I. 
P.  24-1.  The  change  of  a  letter  makes  an  improvement  in  tha 
Bpeoeh  of  Evans  :  "'  No;  Master  Slender  is  let  the  boys  U-ave  to 
pluy."  For  "  kt"  thi-  corrector  of  the  folio  wrilw  "  get ;"  that  is 
to  fay,  ''  Master  Slender  is  pel  (or  has  olituned)  the  boys  leave  to 
play."  "  To  let  Uie  boys  leave  to  ]ilay"  is  not  a  phrase  that  even 
tho  Welsh  parson  would  have  used.  On  Ihc  next  page  tJie 
corrected  rending  is,  "  Hast  ihou  no  understandings  for  thy  cas», 
and  the  numbers,  and  liie  genders,"  instead  of  "  of  the  genders," 
but  tlio  dificrcncc  is  trifling. 

SCEN-E  a 
p.  249.  There  is  no  stag&-Uireetion  in  tho  old  copies  when 
FonI  mecta  tho  servants  with  the  buck-hasket  in  the  second  in- 
stanc«,  and,  in  the  words  of  modern  editions,  Pul't  Ike  clothes  out 
o/lke  batkct.  Tho  old  manuscript  stage-direction  iu  the  iolio, 
1638,  aiTurdsa  much  more  striking  picture  of  Ford's  anger  and 
its  consequences,  when  it  informs  us  that  he  llirowt  abont  the 
cluthts  all  over  the  slafft,  and  adds,  lower  down,  that  they  arc  All 
thrown  ovt.  Such  is  consistent  with  thu  modern  practice,  and 
Ford's  suspidons  would  hardly  let  him  leave  a  rag  uncxaminod. 

SCENE  IV. 
P.  253.  In  the  doubted  passage,  "  I  rather  will  suspect  the  sun 
with  gold,"  whether  the  last  word  Bhould  not  be  coM,  the  cor- 
roded fulin,  1032,  shows  that  Rowe  was  justified  in  adogitinj!  the 
latter:  the  ;/  in  "gold"  is  struck  through,  and  doubtless,  if  the 
margin  had  not  there  been  torn  away,  we  should  have  seen  e  in- 
serttMl  iu  its  stead.  On  the  nest  page  Evans  b  made  by  the  old 
corrector  to  remark,  "You  see,  he  has  been  thrown  into  the  rivers," 
instead  of  "  You  sny,"  &».  Tho  fact  is,  that  the  other  persons 
engaged  iu  the  scene  had  said  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  Evona 
reftirrcd  merely  to  the  known  sufferings  of  Falstaff,  as  a  reason 
why  he  would  not  again  be  entrapped. 

SCENE  V. 

P.  258.  Modem  editors  have  needlessly  changed  the  pre 

of  the  folios  in  this  part  of  the  scene:  the  corrector  of  that  i 
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1632  has  altered  two  small  words,  and  made  tke  dialogue  run 
quite  consistently.  Simple  tells  Falstaff  and  the  Host  that  he 
had  other  things  to  have  spoken  on  behalf  of  his  master  to  "  the 
wise  woman  of  Brentford :" 

"  FaL   What  are  they  ?  let  us  know. 
II09L  Ajf  come ;  quick. 
-Fa/.    You  may  not  conceal  them,  sir. 
Ilo9t,  Conceal  them,  and  thoa  diest" 

TTie  common  method  has  been  to  put  "  I  may  not  conceal  them, 
sir,"  into  the  mouth  of  Simple,  followed  by  a  mark  of  interroga- 
tion ;  and  the  Host's  next  speech  has  been  invariably  printed 
"Conceal  them,  or  thou  diest."  The  Host  was  desirous  that  Sim- 
ple should  reveal,  and  would  not,  therefore,  threaten  death 
if  he  disclosed  them.  Dr.  Farmer  wished  reveal  to  be  sub- 
stituted for  "  conceal,"  but  the  only  alteration  here  required  w 
and  for  "  or," — "  Conceal  them  and  thou  diest."  Such  is  the  emen- 
dation of  the  corrector  of  the  folio,  1632. 

P.  258.  Bardolph,  rushing  in,  complains  of  cozenage,  and  the 
Host  inquires  what  has  become  of  his  horses  1  Bardolph,  in  all 
editions,  replies, — 

"  Run  away  with  the  cozeners ;" 

as  if  the  horses  had  run  away  with  the  cozeners  against  their  will. 
The  manuscript^iorrector  of  the  folio,  1632,  inserts  by  in  the 
margin, — 

"  Run  away  with  by  the  cozeners," 

and  the  rest  of  Bardolph's  speech  confirms  this  interpretation :  as 
soon  as  they  had  thrown  him  off  into  the  mire,  the  cozeners"  set 
spurs  and  away"  with  the  Host's  horses. 

ACT  V.    SCENE  HI. 

P.  265.  The  text  of  the  folios,  "  Where  is  Nan  now,  and  her 
troop  of  fairies  ?  and  the  Welsh  devil,  Heme,"  is  certainly  wrong. 
Theobald  altered  "  Heme"  to  ffugh,  and  he  was,  of  course,  right 
AS  to  the  person  intended ;  but  the  manuscript-corrector  of  the 
folio,  1632,  erases  ''Heme,"  and  inserts  Evan»^  bs  tlbft  ^tq^^ 
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rt'utliiig.  IIwl  "Hugh"  been  tlte  wnnl,  it  scinna  prul>able  that 
Mrs.  Ford  might  kivie  paid  him  the  respect  of  calling  him  Bir 
Hugh. 

SCEXE  V. 
P.  207.  We  have  the  evidenoo  of  the  correctwl  folio,  1639,  in 
favour  of  "  6W6«-biick,"  instvjul  of  "brili'd-buck"  of  the  early 
printwl  copies,     Thia  was  Tlioobald'a  emcodatlon. 

I*.  267.  In  spvcr»l  preceding  srnncs  wo  nro  i^fI)^r)<^d  lluit  Anne 
Page  was  to  represent  the  l-'airy  Queen  in  the  allaek  upon  Fal- 
stoff  in  Windsor  Ptirk.  Neverthek-ss,  Malone  and  others  assigned 
all  her  speeches  to  Mrs.  Qiiiokly,  the  only  rxcnae  being  that  the 
first  of  the  prefixes  is  "  Qui,"  The  Riuiuiecript-eorroetor  of  the 
fuKo,  1633,  cliang^d  it  to  Que,  and  nuiilc  it  Quf.  (for  Queen)  la 
all  other  places;  nnd  after  the  printed  stagejiirecljon,  "Bnier 
Fairies,"  he  added,  vilh.  the  Queen,  Anne.  It  does  not,  indeed, 
appear  tliat  Mn,  Quickly  took  uny  purt  at  all  iu  the  socoa, 
althougli  shu  most  likely  in  some  way  lent  W  assistances  in 
order  that  she  might  bo  un  the  stage  nt  the  conclusion  of  the  pctP- 
fbnoancc 

P.  268.  The  whole  of  what  is  delivered  by  the  Queen  ond  tha 
rest  of  the  Fairies  is  in  verse,  witli  the  etcepUon  of  two  llnei^ 
wlueh  have  constantly  been  miaprinted  thus: — 

"Crlckpt,  to  tVtaasor  chininpys  dialt  tbou  leap; 
Wliere  Bren  Ihou  Bud'et  unriik'd,  aud  hunrtlis  unswept,"  An, 

Here  is  no  doubt  tliut  this  was  originally  a  eoujilat,  until  a  cor- 
ruption crept  in,  whitJi  no  editor  felt  himself  competent  to  set 
right,  Tyrwhitt,  indeed,  docs  not  seem  to  hare  been  aware  of 
the  defect;  but  it  struck  the  corrector  of  the  folio,  1632,  who,  by 
manuscript  changes  in  the  margin,  informs  us  that  the  lines  ou^jt 
to  run  as  follows,  by  vriuuh  tlie  rhyme  is  preserved : — 

"  Orioket.  to  Windsor  chimneys  vhen  Ihou'it  leap't, 
Whnru  firoi  tliou  floU'itl  Qomk'd.  ami  hrarths  nnsitept, 
There  pinch  the  maids  oi  Wue  as  bilberry,"  Ac. 

This  must  have  been  the  way  in  which  the  passage  originally 
stood.     Lower  down  in  the  same  page,  for 
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the  same  aathoritr  reads,  ^  Romm  op  tke 
mores  the  mlgansm,  in  the  next  loot  bot  ooe.  bj  re 
those  that  sleep,^  &x^  instead  of  "  Bat  those  a«  ^iMf^ 
however,  was  sometimes  in  tlie  langmee  of  tke  daj-. 


kx.    He 


P.  274.  FentOD,  rindifating  Ins 
Page  against  the  will  ci  bodi  her 
of  the  play, — 


marrr 
aafl  ' 


"AniiUideeeii 


"" Title^  soimds  like  a  miqxint,  and  so  it  appears 

word,  which  eotirdT  ocMTesponds 

perhaps  been  nudieard  br  the 

folio,  1632,  inserts  what  he  tells  us  is  the  pnpa- 

margin: — 

*-0f 


to  be;  the  trae 
fing  line,  haiing 
^xr^ifi^M  of  the 


ACT  I.    SCENE  X 
Vol.  11.  p.  7.  The  Dake,  in  all  editions  of  this  pk^,  obsei 
to  Escalua,  after  calling  him  to  his  aide, — 

"  Of  gOTcrmuent  thv  properties  to  unfold, 
Would  «ea]  in  mu  t'  nffect  speech  and  diEconrje  ; 
Since  I  (mi  put  to  know,  Ibat  jour  owd  scieDce 
Excwdti,  iu  that,  the  llrts  of  all  lulvice 
M;  strength  can  ^ve  ;ou ;  then,  no  more  rvmaiiii, 
Bui  that,  to  ;our  vuBicieiicj,  aa  joai  wortb  is  able, 
And  let  them  work." 

This  reading  lias  been  derived  rrom  the  four  folios ;  but,  ac- 
cording to  thu  corrected  folio,  1632,  it  is  erroneous  m  three  par- 
ticulars :  the  first  ia  not  of  any  great  consequence,  inasmuch  as 
"  Since  I  am  put  to  know"  is  as  ioteltigible  and  forcible  as  "  Since 
I  am  apt  to  know  \'^  but  the  gi-eat  improvement  is  in  the  sixth  line 
quoted  above,  in  which  "  that"  is  a  misprint  for  add,  and  into 
which  the  conjunction  as,  and  the  two  words  at  the  end  have,  ac- 
cidentally perhaps,  been  foisted.  Tlie  correct  rending,  with  the 
aid  of  the  manuscript  iu  the  mai^in  of  the  folio,  1032,  ia 
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"  Since  I  am  apt  to  know,  that  jonr  own  u 
Exceeds,  in  that,  the  lisla  of  all  advice 
My  rtrength  tan  give  yon  :  Ihcu.  no  more 
But  addtoyovToi 
And  let  them  work." 


These  amoll  chances  remove  what  has  always  been  a  difficulty 
on  the  very  threshold  of  thia  play. 

P.  &.  It  has  been  made  a  question  between  Johnson,  Steema, 
and  Tyrwhitt,  whether,  when  the  Duke 
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^        "  Hold,  therefore,  Angelo," 

he  ofTered  to  his  intended  deputy  the  commission  which  had  heen 
prepared  for  him.  Now,  the  manuscript  stage-directions  in 
the  folio,  1632,  make  it  certain  that  at  the  words  "  Hold,  there- 
fore, Angelo,"  the  Duke  Tendered  the  commission  to  Angelo,  but 
did  not  actually  place  it  in  his  hands  until  he  finished  his  speech 
with  "Take  thy  commission."  The  point  would  scarcely  be  worth 
notice,  if  it  had  not  been  dwelt  upon  by  the  commentators. 

SCENE  n. 

P.  12.  Near  the  end  of  Mrs.  Overdone's  speech,  "is"  is  re- 
quired before  the  words  "  to  be  chopped  ofT' — "and  within  three 
days  his  head  is  to  be  chopped  off."  It  is  deficient  in  all  printed 
copies,  and  is  inserted  in  manuscript  in  the  margin  of  the  cor- 
rected folio,  1632.  In  the  same  way,  the  word  "  bawdy"  is 
omitted  in  the  Clown's  speech  (p.  13)  :  "  All  haivdy  houses  in  the 
suburbs  of  Vienna  must  be  plucked  down."  The  proclamation 
was  against  "bawdy  houses  in  the  suburbs,"  and  not  against 
other  houses  there.  The  word  wanting  is  supplied  in  manuscript, 
which  accords  with  Tyrwhitt's  suggestion. 

SCENE  m. 

P.  14.  The  division  Scena  /«r/ta  is  struck  through,  and  properly, 
because  there  is  clearly  no  change  of  place,  the  Provost,  Claudio, 
and  Officers  walking  in,  as  the  Clown,  Bawd,  dec,  make  their 
exit.  Juliet  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  characters  entering,  but 
her  name  is  erased  by  the  corrector  of  the  folio,  1632,  for  it  does 
not  appear  that  she  took  any  part  in  the  scene,  and  in  fact  is 
spoken  of  by  Claudio  as  absent.  Nevertheless,  in  all  editions  the 
scene  is  erroneously  marked  as  a  new  one,  and  Juliet  is  stated  to 
have  come  on  the  stage  with  Claudio,  and  to  have  listened  pa- 
tiently to  the  description  of  her  offence.  It  was,  therefore,  not  the 
practice  of  our  stage,  when  the  folio  of  1632  was  corrected,  to 
place  her  in  a  situation  so  painful  and  indelicate,  and  Shakespeare 
could  hardly  have  intended  it. 

P.  15.  Two  rather  importMit  words  are  altered  in  the  corrected 
iblio,  1682,  in  Claudio's  speech.    The  usual  reading  is,'- 
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"  Sbe  U  bet  taj  wi&. 
Save  Uutl  wc  do  Ibc  denunciKlioa  lack 
Of  DUtn-KTil  order :  thia  ym  enme  not  to, 
Oul]'  fur  prDpagaUmi  of  h  dower. '' 

"  Deniiuclation"  is  changed  to  pronunciation,  and  "  propagation" 
to  proeuraliim,  muuning,  of  couI^sl.',  the  procuring  of  the  dower. 

SCENE  IV. 

P.  18.  !n  the  followhig  line,  as  it  staniis  in  all  the  folios, — 

"  Tbc  ncodlhl  bits  and  curba  U>  bewlstrong  weeda,' 

Thpobttld  rightly  altereil  "  weeds"  to  ilerdf,  ns  It  stands  corrected 

in   ii)aniis(!ript  in  the  folio,  1C33.     Lower  dov 

speech,  Pope  liddod  the  word  "  becomes"  in  the  passage, — 

"In  time  Ibe  rod 
BccumEB  moro  nio«k*<l,  tliati  feared ;  su  onr  decrees,"  lie. 

But  ihe  true  luuguage  of  Ute  puct,  as  far  us  Uie  c 
of  the  coiTL'Ctud  folio,  ll»32,  enuliles  ns  to  judge  of 
this : — 

"  lo  time  llie  roiTi 
More  mock'd  tban  rear'd ;  fo  our  moitjuil  decrcei^ 
Dead  lo  infliction,"  &c. 

It  IB  evident  that  two  aylJaWea  were  defident  in  the  second  line ; 
and  it  seems  likely  that  the  Duke  would  dwell  emphatleslly 
upon  the  justice  of  the  decrees  neglected  to  be  eufurced,  rather 
than  use  so  tame  an  expression  as  '■  Steomtt  more  mock'd  than 
fear'd." 


te^n 
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P,  19.  Itwas  proposed  by  Pope,  Hanmer,  Johnso 
&c,  to  alter  the  following  passage  in  the  folio,  162 


□  tlie  fight, 


1 


Without  adverting  to  the  discordant  proposals  of  the  commen- 
tntora,  we  may  quote  the  satisfactory  words,  and  thi;ir  context, 
OS  they  are  exhiUted  in  the  nutnuacript  correction  of  tbs  f 
1632:— 
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"  I  have  on  Angelo  impos'd  the  office, 
Who  may,  in  th^  ambash  of  my  name,  strike  home, 
And  yet  mj  nature  never  in  Uie  tight 
To  draw  on  dander." 

That  is  to  say,  "  I  have  imposed  the  duty  upon  Angelo,  of  pun- 
ishing  severely,  while  I  dra^r  no  slander  on  myself,  being  out  of 
sight,"  The  use  of  the  long  s  will  easily  explain  how  the  error 
of  "  fight"  for  giffht  arose ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  understand  how 
draioe,  as  it  is  spelt  in  the  manuscript  note,  came  to  be  misprinted 
^  doe,"  as  it  is  spelt  in  the  folio,  1632. 

SCENE  V. 

P.  20.  Malone  took  a  great  liberty  with  the  text,  when  he 
printed 

"  Sir,  make  me  not  your  etorie'^ 

of  the  first  folio,  "  Sir,  mock  me  not — ^your  story."  The  fact  is 
that  Sir  W.  Davenant  gave  the  true  word  in  his  alteration  of 
"  Measure  for  Measure," — 

"  Sir,  make  me  not  your  seom," 

The  manuscript<jorrector  of  the  folio,  1632,  has  also  scorn  for 
"  storie,"  as  might  be  expected. 


ACT  n.    SCENE  I. 

P.  27.  In  Froth's  sentence,  "  I  have  so  ;  because  it  is  an  open 
room  and  good  for  winter,"  some  difficulty  has  arisen,  because  it 
could  not  well  be  understood  how  "  an  open  room"  could  be 
"  good  for  winter."  Froth,  in  truth,  did  not  speak  of  "  winter"  at 
aU,  but  rather  of  summer,  since  reading  windows  for  "  winter,"  as 
b  done  by  the  manuscript-corrector  of  the  folio,  1632,  the  matter 
IS  set  right  and  an  error  of  the  press  removed — "  I  have  so  ;  be- 
cause it  is  an  open  room,  and  good  for  windows*^ — that  is,  good 
on  aocotmt  of  the  windows. 

P.  30.  The  Clown,  adverting  to  the  ruin  that  would  be  brought 
oo  Vienna  by  enforcing  the  law  against  bawdy  houses,  is  made  to 
employ  a  word  which  Is  not  eaaly  understood  ia  tbe  i^\«fi^  ^\^RX^ 


it  is  found  ;  bo  sajs,  '^  Ifthis  law  hold  in  Vicmna  ten  ye&r,  i'll 
the  tkirest  house  In  It  alter  three  i>eiice  n  bay."  The  eommenta- 
tore  hnve  pxpUineii  it  by  reference  to  "bnys  of  building,"  "bor 
winiJowB,"  "  bays  of  barns,"  Jjc.  It  is  a  mere  error  of  the  press 
— "bay"  for  iay,"  '■  after  three  penco  a  ifay"  is  the  word  In  the 
correoted  folio,  1682,  Three  peneo  n  dny  would  be  only  4/.  1 1». 
3d.  a  ycnr  for  the  "  tuirest  house  in  Vienna." 

SCENE  IL 
P.  35.  We  meet  with  a  bold  and  striking  emendiitioi 
of  Isabella's  noble  appeals  to  Angelo.     Tlie  common  testJ 

"  How  would  you  be, 
If  he,  wbich  IB  tlic  top  of  judgment,  aboald 
But  judge  you  as  you  arc!'' 

The  amended  folio,  1632,  liaa  it,— 

'•  How  woold  yoo  be, 
irhe,  which  la  the  Ood  orjudgmcat,  shoald 
But  judge  you  aa  you  are  T'' 

This  IS  not  to  be  considered  at  all  in  the  light  of  a  profan 
the  name  of  the  Creator,  ns  in  oaths  and  exclamations  ;  and  while 
(op  may  easijly  have  been  misheard  by  the  scribe  for  "  God."  the 
latter  word,  though  the  meaning  is  of  course  the  same,  adds  10 
the  power  and  grandeur  of  the  passage. 

P.  3a.  Sir  Tlionias  Ilanmer's  proposal  to  read  "  But  rr*  they 
live  to  end"  is  fully  supported  by  the  corrected  folio,  1G32.  The 
first  folio  has  "But  htre  they  live  to  end,"  which  Malone,  wilh  re- 
markable infelicity,  altered  to  "  But  teken  they  live  to  end." 

P.  37.  Angelo  starting  at  the  offer  of  Isabella  to  bribe  him,  she 
interposes,  in  the  words  of  all  modem  editions,  that  she  will  do  iL 

"  Not  with  foad  skckcls  or  tbc  teited  gold.''£^ 
It  is  spelt  sirilen  in  the  old  copies  but  the  true  word  may  h 
tltt ;  nod  the  mannscript-curroctor  of  the  folio,  1632,  has  a 
"  sickles"  to  »i'rt/e«,  paying  uo  olhcr  attention  to  the  spelling  o 
the  word.     NcTortheless  "shekels"  may  be  right,  and  it  b  used, 


rill  do  Of      I 

«niDB  of     , 
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exactly  with  the  same  spelling,  by  Lodge  in  his  "Catharos," 
1591,  sign.  C,  where  we  read,  *'Here  in  Athens  the  father  hath 
suffred  his  sonne  to  bee  hanged  for  forty  sickles,  and  hee  worth  four 
hundred  talents." 

SCENE  m. 

P.  40.  The  manuscript-corrector  of  the  folio,  1632,  makes  an 
important  change  in  a  fine  of  the  Duke's  speech  which  has  been 
doubted,  while  he  passes  over  some  preceding  lines,  regarding 
which  needless  disputes  have  arisen.     The  amended  line  is, — 

"  Showing,  we  woald  not  serve  heaven,  as  we  love  it" 

The  common  reading  is  "spare  heaven,"  which  some  editors 
would  print  "  seek  heaven  ;"  but  "  serve  heaven,"  which  seems  un- 
questionably right,  did  not  occur  to  any  of  them.  The  whole  pas- 
sage will  therefore  stand  thus : — 

"  -TL«  meet  so,  daughter:  but  least  you  do  repent, 
An  that  the  sin  hath  brought  you  to  this  shame  ; 
^\^lich  sorrow  is  always  toward  ourselves,  not  heaven, 
Showing,  we  would  not  serve  heaven,  as  we  love  it, 
But  as  we  stand  in  fear." 

The  old  corrupt  reading  of  "spare  heaven"  seems  litte  better 
than  nonsense — the  emendation  indisputable. 

SCENE  IV. 

P.  44.  Tvrwhitt  is  authorized  bv  the  corrected  folio,  1632,  in 
reading  in-shelVd^  for  "enshield"  of  the  old  copies,  in  the  follow- 
ing passage : — 

"  As  these  black  masks 
Proclaim  an  enshield  beauty  ten  times  louder 
Than  beauty  could  displayed." 

Lower  down  on  the  same  page  Angelo  says, — 

"  As  I  subi*cribe  not  that,  nor  any  other,  , 

But  in  the  loss  of  question  ;" 

which  occasioned  discussion  between  Johnson,  Steevens,  and  Ma- 
lone  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  "  in  the  loss  o^  c((ve?»\AOXv" 
The  corrector  of  the  folio,  1632,  writes  in  the  inaTg^vn,  ^^\>\it.  m  >iaa 
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[AtTP' 


/owe  ofqwcation" — thni  is  to  say,  m  the  compulsion  of  i^uiwtioil, 
or  for  the  suke  of  question,  n  bohsc  the  word  nill  rerv  well  ben; 
tho  copyist  having  n-.isheard  /bree  "  loss."  Four  lines  loww  vre 
have  in  manuscript  "thd  mnnaelcsof  (lie  nll-friWiajr  Ibw,"  instead 
of  "  ftll-building  Irw,"  which  was  llie  niJHtakcn  epithut  in  the  old 
copies.      Dr.  Johnson  first  aubatituti^d  all-biniiitiff. 


K 


ACT  lU.    SCESE  L 
P.  49.  The  setitence  in  the  Duke's  homily  on  death,  a 

■■  For  oJI  liy  bln»ed  youth 
Becomes  as  B.ged,  uoil  duth  beg  tbe  alma 
OfpKlBiedcld:" 

is  allorcd  in  manuscript  in  the  corrected  folio,  1032,  to 

"  For  all  Uiy  btMilfd  yoolh,"  &e. 
which,  looking  at  the  conlj^xt,  appears  to  be  n  decided  i: 
mont  upon  the  old  text. 

P.  51,  Wo  are  glad  to  obtain  an  oulliority,  which  we  may  B 
rider  to  &  certain  ejitent  derisive,  upon  a  much  doubted  portion 
the  scene  between  Isabella  and  her  brother.     Slie  tells  him  of  An- 
geio's  design  upnn  her  virtue,  and  he'  exclaims  in  astonisk 
according  Ui  the  fij-sl  fiilio, — 

'■  Tlip  pri?nzi«  Angplot" 


The  second  folic 
it  "  princely  :"— 


not  being  able  to  fmd  any  sense  m  preiitie,^ 


"  The  prlniwly  Augpio!" 


ishma^l 
what  to       H 


and  the  editors  of  Shakcspeivro  have  not  at  all  known  what  tp 
make  of  the  epithet,  whifli  is  repental  in  Isabella's  reply.     Wi 
linrton  proposed  prisslly,  and  that  now  npponrs  to  be  the 
of  ihe  pnci,  but  anolhor  corruption  found  lis  way  into  the 
'which  nobody  pointed  out,  and  which  is  thus  set  right 
script  in  the  corrected  folio,  1(132: — 


I,ab.    O, -t 


"TbepTiea(/y  An?eloI 
Oiumlng  livery  of  hell, 


I 
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The  danmed'st  bodj  to  inrest  and  ooTer  * 
In  prietily  fforb." 

For  ^  priestly  garb''  the  first  folio  has  "  preozie  guards,"  and  the 
second  "  princely  guards ;''  but  pritstiy  pcarb  is  unquestionably  the 
true  language  of  Shakespeare,  which  has  reference  to  the  sanctimo- 
nious appearance  and  carriage  of  Angelo.  Warburton  is  to  have 
the  credit  of  •*  priestly,"  but  all  the  commentators  have  been  un- 
der a  mistake  as  to  ^  guards." 

P.  54.  After  Claudio  has  withdrawn,  the  Duke  tells  IsabeUa^ 
**  The  hand  that  hath  made  you  fair  hath  made  you  good  ;"  and 
then  follows  what,  in  the  ordinary  text,  is  not  easily  understood — 
**  the  goodness  that  is  cheap  in  beauty  makes  beauty  brief  in 
goodness."  The  manuscript-corrector  of  the  folio,  16S2,  proposes 
to  read,  **  the  goodness  that  is  chief  in  beauty  makes  beauty  brief 
in  goodness ;"  from  which  we  may  deduce  this  meaning — that 
when  goodness  consists  chiefly  in  beauty,  beauty  is  rendered  brief 
in  the  possession  of  that  goodness. 

SCENE  IL 

P.  57.  A  play  upon  the  double  meaning  of  the  word  usances 
has  been  hitherto  lost  by  printing  it  "  usuries,"  where  the  Clown, 
in  allusion  to  the  suppression  of  bawdy  houses,  and  to  the  allowed 
interest  of  money,  observes,  in  the  received  text,  "  'Twas  never 
merry  world,  since,  of  two  usuries,  the  merriest  was  put  down, 
and  the  worser  allowed  by  order  of  law,"  &c.  The  word  usances 
is  substituted  for  usuries  in  the  margin  of  the  corrected  folio,  1632, 
uutnee  being  to  be  taken  as  usage  or  custom,  as  well  as  interest 
of  money. 

P.  58.  In  the  line  of  the  Duke's  speech, 

**  I  drink,  I  eat,  array  injself,  and  live," 

the  old  copies  misprint  "  array"  away  ;  but  the  true  word  is  re- 
stored by  a  correction  in  the  folio,  1632.  Theobald  saw  that  the 
change  was  necessary. 

P.  50.  The  pronoun  it  was  omitted  in  the  old  editions  before 
^  ehlQkedr  in  Locio's  speech,  but  is  inserted  in  the  max^m  \iDL<^ 
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corrected  folio,  1G32.  Near  the  end  of  Uie  same  speei^  occurs 
the  question, — "  What  sBj'st  thou.  Trot,"  ami  sevoriU  notes  have 
been  writion  upon  "  Trol,"  which  turns  out  on  llw  same  authority 
to  be  a  misprint  for  (ro(A,  one  of  tlic  most  coramon  expletives — 
■*  What  say'sl  thoiT,  troth  f 

V.  05.  Tlirec  email,  but  not  unim|>ortant,  words — "  the  due 
of" — appeal'  to  have  dropped  out  in  tho  press,  or  to  have  been 
Xeil  out  in  ihe  manuM-ript  used  by  the  compositor  in  the  beginning 
of  the  speech  of  Esculut,  which,  tuwordiiig  to  the  corrected  folio, 
1032,  ought  to  run,  "  You  have  paid  the  huavcns  tht  due  of  your 
funetion,  and  the  prisoner  the  very  debt  of  your  calling."  The 
invariable  reading  has  been,  "  You  have  paid  the  heavens  your 
function,"  &c 

P.  (M>.  Two  portions  of  the  Duke's  twenty-two  short  verses, 
concluding  this  Act,  lire  amended  in  manuscript  in  ihe  corn 
folio,  1632.     The  first  ia, — 


instead  of 

"Grace  lo  Aland  aic^  virtue  go:" 
which  exactly  accords  with  Coleridge's  suggested  cmendatiot 
his  Lit,  Rem,  ii.  134,     The  other  chiuige  marked  in  the  folio, 
1632,  applies  to  those  difficult  lines,— 

"  Bow  maj  likenen.  mode  in  orimes, 
Making  proctici^  on  tbc  times. 
To  dnw  with  iJIe  splilers'  strings 
Host  poDd'roni  uid  substantial  things!" 

TTie  proposed  alteration  does  not  clear  away  the  whc 
but,  notwithstanding,  it  is  valuable. — 

"  How  may  likencn,  madn  in  crimes, 
Mailang  prwtjce  on  the  limps, 
Dmw  wilh  idle  spMer«'  airings 
Moat  poudcroQs  sad  sulwtuitial  things!" 

Warbnrton  boldly  asserts  "  Shakespeare  wrote  it  thus,"  and  tl 
gives  his  own  Dotiou;  while  Steevens   recommended  another 
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method,  and  Malone  that  generally  received,  viz.  **' Mocking, 
practise  on  the  times.''  By  ^^  masking  practice  on  the  times"  is 
to  be  understood  concealing  methods  of  deception,  and  then  the 
-whole  passage  may  mean — ^  How  many  persons,  alike  in  crimi- 
nality, conceal  their  deceptions  so  successfully  as  to  draw  ponder- 
ous and  substantial  advantages,  even  with  spiders'  webs  I" 
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P.  69.  In  the  Duke's  soliloquy  on  "  place  and  greatness,"  this 
passage  occurs, — 

"  Volumes  of  report 
Run  with  these  fidse  and  most  contrarious  qaests 
Upon  thy  doings." 

But  "these"  can  hardly  be  right,  since  no  " false  and  contrarious 
quests"  have  been  previously  mentioned.  The  reading  of  the 
line  appears  from  the  corrected  folio,  1632,  to  be, — 

"  Run  with  bate^  false,  and  most  contrarious  quests." 

In  the  next  line,  "dream"  is  converted  into  dreams,  which  seems 
fit,  since  "  fancies,"  in  the  next  line,  is  also  in  the  plural. 

SCENE  IL 
P.  73.  The  line  in  the  old  folios,— 

"  Wounds  th'  unsisting  postern  with  these  strokes," 

has  produced  discussion,  Blackstone  contending  that  "unsisting" 
was  to  be  taken  as  never  resting ;  but  the  corrector  of  the  folio, 
1632,  marks  "unsisting"  as  an  error  of  the  press,  and  very  natu- 
rally substitutes  resisting :  the  postern  resisted  the  entrance  of 
the  messenger,  who,  therefore,  wounded  it  with  strokes.  When 
he  enters,  the  Duke  observes,  "  It  is  his  lordship's  man,"  and  not 
"  his  lord's  man,"  as  it  stands  printed  in  the  folios. 

SCENE  nr. 

P.  80.  After  the  Duke's  interview  with  Barnard ine,  he  is  made 
to  exclaim,  in  all  editions,  and  nobody  has  found  fault  with  the 
cxpressioxi, — 
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''  Cnflt  to  Un  or  die.    O.  gnvfl  heul  V 


[act  it. 


The  wofils  "gravel  heart"  having  beon  octisidered  equivalettt  to 
gtony  hi'tii't ;  but  the  fuct  seems  to  be,  that  it  i»  a  luiaprliiL  And 
that  the  Duke's  retil  esclaniatioQ  Is  muuh  more  iipproprtBt«, — 

'•  Uaflt  to  live  or  die.     O,  gravrllinff  beail !" 

tJie  chnractcr  of  Uariianline  having  been  reduced  by  idleness  and 
intoxication  lo  that  of  a  mere  prone  brute.  Such  is  the  maou- 
scrijit  correction  in  the  fotio,  ldS2. 

P.  81,  For  the  disputed  epithet  of  the  folios,  Ilanmer,  Heath, 
and  Monk  Mason  recommend  iwiZ-biiltinccd  in  the  line, — 

"  Bf  egld  granlatioa  uad  wcal-bKlonced  form ;" 
and  that  they  were  judicious  in  this  opinion,  the  correetor  of  the 
folio,  1632,  furnishes  evidence  in  lus  margin. 

P.  82.  The  manuscript  stage-direction  iulhe  folio.  1632,  OrfcArt 
her,  shows  ihftt  the  performer  of  the  part  of  Isabella  fell  into  tho 
Duke's  arms  at  the  unexpect^  tidings  that  Angelo,  in  spite  of 
his  promise,  had  taken  the  life  of  her  brother,  hi  her  e 
tion  just  afterwards, — 

"  Iiyuriona  world  I    Most  dnaiiipd  Atigclo  1'' 
the  epithet  "injurious"  reiuls  tamely  and  out  of  plaoe;  a 
word  substituted  by  the  correetor  uf  the  folio,  1632,  ia  certmnly 
more  adapted  to  the  occasion,  though  but  rarely  used, — 

"  Ftrjuriom  world  I    Uoat  dunacd  Angelo !" 
Two  syllables  are  wanting  in  the  third  line  of  the  Duke's  speech, 
lower  down, — 

"Mirk  what  I  eaj,  whicb  70a  shall  find,"  Ac. 
The  omisBion  was,  doubtless,  accidental,  and  the  required  words 
are  found  ui  the  inai^iu  of  the  tblio,  1633, — 

"  Msrlc  what  Ifeyta  j/ou,  which  ;ou  ahsU  flnil," 

In  the  Duke's  next  speech,  the  usual  text  of  the  eighth  line  has 
been, — 

"  I  am  oombined  bj  a  Bacred  vow ; 


n  spite  of 
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but  "  combined"  for  confined  was  an  easy  misprint,  and  the  latter 
a  more  natural  word,  which  ha^  been  supplied  by  the  manuscript- 
corrector  of  the  folio,  1632. 

SCENE  IV. 

P.  85.  A  passage,  the  subject  of  comment,  is  found  in  Angelo's 
soliloquy,  which  is  not  entirely  explained,  but.still  is  rendered  more 
comprehensible  by  a  slight  alteration  of  the  received  reading, 
proposed  by  the  corrector  of  the  folio,  1632.  We  will  quote  the 
whole,  with  his  amended  punctuation  also  : — 

''  Bat  that  her  tender  ahame 
Will  not  proclaim  against  her  maiden  loss, 
How  might  she  tongne  me  I  jet  reason  dares  her ;  no ; 
For  my  anthority  bears  mich  a  credent  balk, 
That  no  particular  scandal  once  can  touch, 
Bat  it  confounds  the  iH'eather." 

Tbe  folios  have  "  of  a  credent  bulk,"  and  Steevens  suspected 
"  of  "  to  be  a  blunder,  as  it  appears  in  fact  to  have  been.  Malone 
read  ^  off  2k  credent  bulk"  which  hardly  affords  sense,  whereas 
"  bears  bucK  a  credent  bulk,"  is,  at  least,  intelligible.  Still,  though 
the  poet's  meaning  may  be  collected  from  his  language,  it  is  ob- 
scure. 

SCENE  VI. 

P.  87.  Theobald's  happy  emendation  of  the  last  line  of  Isabel- 
la's first  speech  is  borne  out  by  the  corrector  of  the  folio,  1632. 
Before  correction  it  stood  thus : 

"  I  am  adyis'd  to  do  It, 
He  sajB,  to  vail  fall  purpose ;'' 

tbat  is,  as  Theobald  suggests,  "  t'availful  purpose,"  which  Ma- 
lone objected  to,  and,  at  the  recommendation  of  Johnson,  read, 
"to  veU.  full  purpose."  In  the  folio,  1632,  as  amended  in  manu- 
script, it  stands  precisely  in  this  form: 

"  He  says,  to  'vaQ-fuU  purpose ;" 

that  is,  to  a  purpose  that  is  avail/ul  or  beneficial,  and  seems  the 
true  reading ;  for  in  the  next  line,  Isabella,  disliking  duplicity, 
Bays  the  same  thing  by  a  figure, — 
4 


ALT  V.  SCENE  L 
P.  89,  To  show  how  easily  words,  even  of  importinoe,  some- 
times drop  out  in  tliu  press,  wo  mny  munlloD  that  in  the  line  of 
the  first  folio,— 

"  Anci  eha  will  ppeak  moal  Uitlurly  lu 
the  socwnd  folio  bus  it  iinpfrfooUy. — 

"  And  riio  will  epeak  mmt  bittcrljr." 
Tho  niaiiusi^ript-coTToctor  of  the  folio,  1032.  therefore  addfldll 
atrtuuftly  at  the  end  of  the  liiip,  and  ho  slightly  altered  tbfrS 
line,  wtuch  commences  the  retort  of  IsaWln,  thus 

"  Most  Btr  Ji£«ty,  jet  nuwl  truly  niU  1  q 
It  is  a  decided  improvement,  tmd  wus  most  probably  the  form  b 
whieh  Shakospcnre  letl  the  line,  the  old  and  less  elog;ant  reading 

"  Moet  stnlnge,  but  jct  mORt  traty  will  I  Epeak." 
P.  90.  We  have  here  a  misprint  lliat  can  only  have  arisen  IVasi 
the  carelessness  of  the  copyist  or  the  printer.     The  invarinblalf 
of  Isabella's  passionate  appeal  has  been,— 

"  0,  fcracLuoE  duke  I 
Harp  Qot  on  that ;  nor  du  tint  banish  reasca 
For  Incqualltj ;  but  let  jonr  renain  Eerre 
To  mako  the  truth  nppcur/' 

"Inequality"  could  not  be  right:  and  what  does  the 

corrector  of  the  folio  tell  us  b  liie  roal  word  that  ought  to  be  put 

in  its  place  1 — 

"  0,  jfTttcions  dnkc  I 
Harp  not  on  that ;  nor  do  not  LanUb  n 
For  increiiulity  ;'' 

i.e.  do  not  refijso  to  give  your  reason  fair  piny,  on  aocouttt « 

incredulity  with  which  you  listen  to  my  complaint. 
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P.  93.  Another  word  is  more  than  plausibly  substituted  in  th» 
speech  of  the  Friar,  where  he  is  giving  a  character  of  the  Duke, 
who,  he  pretoids,  was  a  brother  of  hb  order.  The  way  in  which  the 
passage  is  usually  printed  is  this,  and  it  does  not  seem  liable  to 
mudi  olijection  ;  but  nevertheless  we  may  feel  confident  that  there 
has  been  an  »Tor  of  the  press  in  it : — 

■*  And.  on  my  tnist,  a  man  that  never  yet 
IHd,  as  he  yoachee,  ndareport  your  grace." 

Now,  "  on  my  trust,"  that  is  to  say,  on  my  belief  or  credit,  is  in- 
finitely less  forcible  than  what  is  placed  in  the  margiu  as  thepoet's 
word, — 

''And,  on  my  iruih,  a  man  that  never  yet,"  Ac 

Hie  Friar  was  of  course  anxious  in  the  most  emphatic  way  to  bear 
testimony  to  the  good  conduct  of  the  disguised  Duke. 

P.  98.  Tliis  is  an  instance  of  a  similar  kind ;  but  not  so  strong 
as  the  preceding,  because  the  word,  which  the  manuscript-corrector 
of  the  folio,  1632,  would  induce  us  to  throw  out  of  the  text,  is  not 
very  ill  adapted  to  the  place,  though  not  so  well  adapted  as  that 
which  he  has  written  in  the  margin.  The  Duke,  retiuning  to  the 
scene  in  his  Mar's  disguise,  declares  that  the  suppliants,  Isabella 
and  Mariana,  have  been  unfairly  treated  by  the  Duke,  when  ho 
referred  the  decision  on  their  case  to  the  party  who  was  himself 
accused : — 

"  The  Duke^a  nigost, 
Thus  to  retort  your  manifest  appeal, 
And  put  your  trial  in  the  villain's  mouth, 
Which  here  you  come  to  accuse." 

The  manuscript-corrector  informs  us  that  "  retort,"  in  the  second 
line,  is  a  misprint  for  nject,  a  mistake  not  unlikely  to  be  made.  Isa- 
bella had  appealed  to  the  Duke,  and  he  had  rejected  that  appeal, 
and  left  the  trial  to  Angelo :  therefore,  the  reading  ought  to  bo, — 

"  The  Duke's  niyust, 
Thus  to  reject  your  manifest  appeal,"  &c 

P.  100.  The  manuscript  stage-directions  in  this  scene  are 
minute  and  numerous,  the  more  so  as  the  printed  ones  ai^  fe^  ^sA 
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unsatinlUctory — by  no  means  suffidcnt  to  n^l&te  the  acting  mi 
hamiesa  of  the  play.  Thus,  whmicvur  Isabella  or  Mariana  are  lo 
tTitel,  rtM  or  unvfiV,  it  U  duly  noted  in  the  margm;  and.  vbea  the 
Duko  is  to  be  discovered,  tiudo  is  told  to  »fixe  on  him  and  to  pall 
off  hit  diignitt,  ut  which,  it  is  added  in  another  place,  all  ttart  and 
t'and.  gazing  upon  the  Duko.  It  is  remarkable  that  there  is  no 
£xtunl  at  the  end  of  the  play,  but  the  words  "Curtain  drawn" 
are  appended  in  mnnuBcript,  perhaps  the  lirst  time  they  wore  ever 
applied  in  that  way.  They  may  be  taken  as  proving  that,  tn  this 
instance,  at  least,  the  characters  did  not  go  out,  but  that  a  "^  cur- 
tain" was  "  drawn"  before  them,  in  order  to  aeparal«  them  irom 
the  audience,  in  the  some  woy  that  m  more  modern  times  a  cur- 
tain (formerly  of  green  baize)  is  let  down  trom  tba  top  of  the 
prosoeotum  at  the  conclusion  of  the  performance.  It  ia  possible 
that  this  mode  of  denoting  that  the  drama  was  at  an  end  was  not 
very  uncommon  at  the  period  when  the  folio,  1632,  was  corrected ; 
but  ve  &re  not  nwure  of  the  exi8t«iioe  of  any  other  distinct  proof 
of  the  prevalence  of  it  on  our  stage  anterior  to  the  Restoration. 


THE 
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ACT  L    SCENE  L 

P.  1 14.  The  life  of  i£ge<xi  being  for^t  to  the  laws  of  Ephesos, 
by  his  accidental  arrival  there  in  search  of  his  son,  he  relates  his 
story  to  the  Duke  (who  has  just  passed  sentence  upon  him),  ob- 
serving, as  the  passage  has  hitherto  stod, — 

«  Yet  that  the  world  may  witness,  that  my  end 
Was  wrought  by  nature,  not  by  vile  offence, 
111  utter  what  my  sorrow  g^ves  me  leave." 

The  manuscript-corrector  of  the  folio,  1632,  states  that  "nature," 
in  the  second  line,  ought  to  be  fortune,  since  iEgeon  was  not 
about  to  lose  his  life  in  the  course  of  "  nature,"  but  by  having 
been  so  unlucky  as  to  arrive  in  a  town  by  the  laws  of  which  it 
was  saCTiliced  :  his  end,  therefore, — 

**  Was  wrought  hj  fortune f  not  by  vile  offence," 

Possibly,  by  "  nature"  we  might  understand  the  natural  course  of 
events. 

P.  115.  iEgeon,  overtaken  by  a  storm  at  sea,  which  threatened 
death  to  himself,  his  wife,  and  two  children,  says, — 

*^  Which  though  myself  would  gladly  have  embraced, 
Yet  the  incessant  weeping  of  my  wife,"  Ac. 

There  seems  no  reason  why  iEgeon  should  "gladly  have  em- 
braced" death,  if  he  could  have  escaped  it ;  and  a  marginal  cor- 
rection in  the  folio,  1632,  shows  that  the  word  gently  (t.  e,  par 
tiently  and  submissively)  was  Shakespeare's  word, — 

a?) 
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"  Which  Uioagli  myielf  wouU  gtnUy  hare  embnic'd." 
Six  lines  lowca-,  in  the  same  speech,  "  Anil  tliia  it  was"  is  altered 
to  "And  tkut  it  was,"  not  necessarily,  but  oeiWnlv  judidousljr. 

P.  117.  The  oxprt'saion  "of  all  love,"  indicating  strongtli  of 
inipulse,  is  not  unusual  in  Shakespeare  and  in  olher  writers  of  his 
time.  JE^non  couseuts  that  the  twin«un  sud  twin-servant,  pre- 
sened  with  hlni,  should  go  in  scorch  of  their  brothers ;  and  in 
thu  following  lines,  as  they  appear  in  all  copies  of  the  piny,  there 
are  on  the  authority  of  the  niauuscript.corrector  of  the  folio,  X> 


They  ought  to  run,— 


It  was  the  son  who  was  to  undertake  the  task  of  seeking  I 
brother,  although  the  lather,  having  in  this  way  "  hazarded  the 
loss  of  whom  he  loved,"  afterwards  went  in  quest  of  his  "  youiigea.1 
boy." 

P.  1 18.  The  line,  n&ir  the  end  of  the  Duke's  last  speech,  ■ 
appears  in  the  folios, — 

"  To  sc*k  thy  help  liy  tieneBcial  help," 
has  produced  several  conjeetures  for  ita  emendation,  and  among 
them  one  by  the  editor  of  the  present  volume,  who  suggested  tl 
the  true  reading  might  be, — 

"  To  Beck  Ihy  hope  bj  bcntildal  help  ;' 
and  such  is  precisely  the  change  proposed  by  the  correetor  of  fl 
folio,  1632:  jGgoon  was  to  seek  what  he  hoped  to  obtain  (viz. 
money  to  purohase  his  life),  by  the  "  bencticitd  help "  d(  some  per- 
sona in  Ephesus.     Four  lines  lower,  lie  vereo  is  deHcient  of  » 
syllable  ;  and,  to  supply  it,  now  ]a  inserted  in  manuscript  m  J 
margm: — 

"  Jftilor,  new  take  him  lo  Ibf  custody.'' 
P.  121.  Pope's  emendation  of  "clock"  for  Montis 


Ing^^ 
ed  the 
ungcMii      I 

ith^l 
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the  manuscript-oorrector  of  the  folio,  1632,  in  the  foUowing  pas- 
sage:— 

**  MethinkB  jour  maw,  like  mine,  should  be  your  dock; 
And  strike  yon  home  without  a  messenger:'' 

nevertheless,  obvious  as  the  error  seems,  cook  was,  we  believe, 
{Hinted  in  all  editions  until  Pope's  time,  and  has  even  been  re- 
stored in  our  own. 


ACT  n.    SCENE  L 

P.  124.  By  the  misprint  of  ''doubtfully^'  for  doubly  in  two 
places,  as  pointed  out  by  the  corrector  of  the  folio,  1632,  the  hu- 
mour of  one  of  Dromio's  replies  has  been  entirely  lost.  He  has 
been  beaten  by  a  person  he  took  ibr  his  master  when  sent  to 
bring  him  home  to  dinner.  Ludana  asks,  according  to  the  usual 
text,  **  Spake  he  so  doubtfully,  thou  oouldst  not  feel  his  meaning  1" 
Here  "  doubtfully  "  ought  to  be  doubly,  as  well  as  in  Dromio's  re- 
ply, "  Nay,  he  struck  so  plainly,  I  could  too  well  feel  his  blows ; 
and  withal  so  doubtfully,  that  I  could  scarce  understand  them." 
We  ought  here  also  to  read,  ''  and  withal  so  doubly  that  I  could 
scarce  understand  them ;"  t.  e.  the  blows  were  so  doubly  powerful 
that  Dromio  could  hardly  stand  under  them. 

P.  126.  It  is  worth  while  to  mention  that  the  line, — 

'^  I  see,  the  jewel  best  enameled,'' 

and  the  two  next  lines  (the  folio,  1632,  omits  two  others  in  the 
folio,  1623)  are  struck  out,  perhaps,  as  unintelligible  to  the  manu- 
script-corrector, he  having  no  means  of  setting  the  corrupt  pas- 
sage right 

SCENE  XL 

P.  130.  It  has  been  thought  rather  a  happy  conjectural  emen- 
dation by  Pope,  when  he  converted  "  trying"  of  the  old  copies 
into  tiring  in  the  following  sentence,  yet  he  was  certainly  mis- 
taken:— "The  one  to  save  the  money  that  he  spends  in  'tiring;  the 
other  that  at  dinner  they  should  not  drop  in  his  porridge."  Anti- 
pliolus  and  Dromio  of  Syracuse  are  talking  of  hair,  and  on  tb^ 


y 
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advantagH  of  baldness,  and  the  word  Inntminp  was  qitile  techni- 
cal in  rcfervnuc  In  cutting  auil  drc^ng  tlie  hair ;  it  u  nii>'print«d 
Iryinff  in  the  old  copies,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  letter  m  had  drop- 
pfd  uut,  trtjvi'm^,  or  li-lmmiiig,  bting  the  word  int«nd«l — "  to 
eav«  the  money  that  he  spunds  in  trimming"  not  in  "'tiring"  or 
attiring,  nhich  has  relation  not  to  the  hair  merely,  but  to  the 
whulu  [ipparel,  whcrens  tlie  hair  otdy  wm  under  discussion.  The 
nuuinscript-corrcelnr  of  iht!  fulio,  11532,  has  done  no  more  than 
place  tilt!  missing  letter  in  the  tnni^n. 

P.  ISl,  A  doubt  i8  roDioved  hy  (lie  eorroctor  of  lie  foUo^  ll 
regarding  (he  laat  lini.-  of  Adrianu's  speedi, — 

"1  live  ilisstoin'd,  Ibou  nndisboaourcd." 
The  use  of  the  word  "  disstuincd"  in  Ihia  way  ha"  no  example, 
Thenbuld  rccommendnl  unalain'd,  but  did  not  insert  it  m  his  taxt. 
It  is  found  in  manuscript,  and  we  eannut  doulit  that  it  was  the  word 
of  the  poet 

r,  133.  AntiplioluH  of  Syracuse,  wonder-atnick  at  the  advances 
of  Adn'ona,  who  invites  him  homo,  cxolaims,  according  to  the 
lunial  ti'xt, — 

"  To  me  she  *p«iika  ;  At  mnves  me  fin-  her  Vbtmt '.'' 
"  Moves"  hero  ia  a  misprint  Cjr  meant,  and  so  it  is  marked  by  the 
corrector  of  the  folio,  1C32:   "She  mtana  me  for  her  theme," 
Three  lines  lower  we  have  anotliur  mistake  of  the  same  kind, 
■where  Antipholua  asks, — 

"  Wlutl  error  driros  our  eyes  and  ears  amtail" 
"  Drives"  ought  ineoiilcstiljly  to  bo  dravs,  as  we  Icam  on  the 
same  authority  ;  and  we  inny  pcrhiips  acci'pt  the  old  correctot'a 
emendation  of  the  next  line  but  one  witli  as  little  hesitation, — 

"  I'll  entertain  tiie  proffertd  fallncy," 
for  "  m  entertain  the  frfe'd  fallacy"  of  the  old  eopies,  TIio  Inst 
has  generally  been  printed  "the  ofler'd  fellaey,"  without  much 
objection.  For  "elvish  sprites,"  four  linos  below  (the  folio,  16S3. 
has  no  word  corresponding  with  "elvish"),  the  eorreclor  rcnda 
"  elves  and  s[)r!ti-'8,"  and  ho  makes  no  cliangf  in  "  owls,"  for  wluch 
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Theobald  needless! j,  though  not  without  plausibility,  substituted 
imphes. 


ACT  m.    SCENE  L 

P.  135.  Two  words,  omitted  in  a  line  in  a  speech  by  Dromio 
of  Ephesus,  were  supplied  by  the  manuscript-corrector  of  the 
folio,  1632  :  a  word  is  also  changed  for  the  better  in  the  preceding 
line.  We  give  the  couplet  as  it  stands  with  the  marginal  emen- 
dation : — 

*'  If  my  ddn  were  parchment,  and  the  blows  yoa  gave  were  ink, 
Toar  own  hand-writing  would  tell  yoa /or  certain  what  I  think." 

P.  136.  Another  change  for  the  better,  both  as  regards  the 
riiyme  and  the  sense,  is  made  in  a  speech  by  the  same  character, 
&rther  on  in  the  scene.     The  common  reading  is, — 

*'  If  thou  had'et  been  Dromio  to-day  in  my  place, 

Thou  wooldst  have  changed  thy  face  for  a  name,  or  thy  name  for  an 

11 


*'  Or  thy  name  for  aface^"*  are  the  words  inserted  by  the  corrector 
of  the  folio,  1632,  which  seem  more  accurately  to  preserve  the 
antithesb  and  the  rhyme. 

SCENE  n. 

P  140.  The  first  four  lines  of  this  scene  are  thus  given  in  the 
folios : — 

"  And  may  it  be  that  you  have  quite  forgot 
A  husband's  oflSce  ?  shall,  Antipholus, 
Even  in  the  spring  of  love  thy  love-springs  rot  ? 
Shall  love  in  buildings  grow  so  ruinate  ?" 

Malone,  for  the  rhyme's  sake,  changed  "  ruinate"  to  ruinotis, 
but  it  appears  by  the  manuscript-correction  in  the  folio,  1632,  that 
the  lines  ought  to  run  as  follows,  and  that  Malone  altered  the 
wrong  word  : — 

"  And  may  it  be,  that  you  have  quite  forgot 
A  husband's  office  T    Shall  unkind  debate^ 
Even  in  the  spring  of  love,  thy  love-spring  rot? 
Shall  love  in  boildlng  grow  bo  ruinate  T" 
4* 


p.  148.  "Among  iiij  wife  !U«1  their  confederates"  of  the  fol 
!  (as  well  as  tliat  of  103S),  is  altcrttd  by  the  manuscript- 
corrector  to  "Among  tuy  wife  and  these  eonfeilorates."     The 
common  reading  is  "  her  confodorotea,"  which  may  bo  right.     la 
theniixt  Bpeeuh  of  Antijiholus  the  wirrcctor  of  the  folio  has  n" 
me  in  the  seoond  line,  "  I  promls'd  me  your  prea* 
chain."     In  the  second  line  of  Angelo's  reply  raeeal  of  iho  fi 
1633  (''  charoct,"  folio,  1623),  is  properly  corrected  ti 

P.  149.  The  change  of  "send  iy  me  some  token"  for  ' 
me  by  some  token"  Heems  searcely  required ;  but  it  was 
to  insert  more  in  Angelo's  speech  lower  down,  "  You  wrooj 
more,  sir,  in  denying  it,"  the  word  having  been  omitl«d  i 
folio,  1632. . 

P.  150.  Angelo  demanding  his  money  for  the  chain  of  Anttpi 
lu9  of  Epheeus,  is  answered  in  the  folio.  1023,  "Consent  to  f 

thee  that  I  never  had?"     T/tee  having  been  omitted  i: 
1632,  the  corrector  ciuised  the  line  to  run  thus : — 

"  Consent  to  jmy/or  Uial  I  nevor  had  I" 

vliiah  is  certainly  more  to  the  pui-posQ. 
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SCENE  n. 

p.  152.  Dromio  arriyes  in  great  haste  to  obtain  fix>ni  his  mis- 
tress  and  her  nster  the  purse  to  pay  his  master's  supposed  debt, 
and  when  he  enters,  out  of  breath,  he  exclaims^  as  the  passage  H^ 
always  been  printed, — 

"Here,  go :  the  dedL !  the  purse !  sweet,  now  make  haste." 

But  he  would  hardly  address  the  ladies  so  &miliarly  as  to  call 
them  stoeet ;  and  the  corrector  of  the  folio,  1632,  tells  us  that  he 
did  not,  "  sweet"  having  been  misprinted  for  swift :  Dromio  wishes 
them  to  use  the  utmost  dispatch — ^^  sm/t  now,  make  haste.** 

P.  153.  A  line  is  evid^itly  wanting  in  Dromio's  speech,  which, 
but  for  that  omission,  and  a  small  word  which  has  dropped  out,  is 
entirely  m  rhyme :  the  line  ending  with  steel  has  no  corresponding 
verse ;  but  the  deficiency,  though  apparent,  has  never  been  re- 
marked upon.     In  all  editions  the  passage  has  stood  thus : — 

**  No,  he's  in  Tartar  limbo,  worse  than  hell : 
A  devil  in  an  everlasting  garment  hath  him, 
One  whose  hard  heart  is  batton'd  np  with  steel, 
A  fiend,  a  fairy,  pitiless  and  rongh ; 
A  wol^  nay,  worse,  a  fellow  all  in  ImK^ 

It  is  thus  given  by  the  manuscript-corrector  of  the  folio, 
1632:— 

"  No,  he's  in  Tartar  limbo,  worse  than  hell : 
A  devil  In  an  everlasting  garment  hath  him,/;^ ; 
One  whose  hard  heart  is  button'd  np  with  steel, 
Who  ha*  no  touch  of  mercy,  cannot  feel; 
A  fiend,  9k  fury ^  pitiless,  and  rongh ; 
A  wolfe,  nay  worse,  a  fellow  all  in  bof^"  &c 

Tlieobald  suggested /ury  for  " fairy,"  but  he  entertained  no  no- 
tion that  a  whole  line  had  been  lost,  to  say  nothing  of  the  word 
fell  as  the  triplet-rhyme  in  the  second  line.  It  is  not  likely  that 
any  objection  will  be  felt  on  account  of  irregularity  in  the  meas- 
ure, coming  as  it  does  fix>m  Dromio,  a  sort  of  od  libitum  yer- 
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SCEN-E  m. 

p.  157.  AntipJiolus  of  Syracuse  Cincies  htmself  aiuTOUtuled  l>y 
witches  aud  eorwrurs,  and  wliea  Uut  Cuurltsun  asks  liim  to  go 
home  with  her,  ho  exclaims,  "Avoid  tlien,  licnd  1"  Tho  maiiu- 
Bcript-rorreclor  of  tho  folio,  1033,  has  it,  "Avoid,  l/iou  fiemll" 
wliich  18  probftbly  occiuute,  1)Ut  the  change  is  trifling, 

P.  Itit.  Two  small  variutious  are  mode,  both  in  specdies  by 
Droroto,  one  wiicrei,  alluding  to  thu  beating  he  had  received,  be 
says  liis  "  bones  bear  witness," — 

''  Tbat  slnco  bave  Mt  the  visoar  of  Ui  rage." 
The  manscript-corrcctor  of  tlic  folio,  1632,  here  reads  riffour  m 
■*  vigour ;"  and  lower  down  he  makes  Dromio  excJ^m, — 

"  G(4  BOd  the  rope-muker  now  bear  me  witncn," 
instead  of  merely  "  bear  mo  witness,"  which  is  not  in  Uie  ri 
measuru  whieh  Broinio  just  hero  employs. 


M 


ACT  V.    SCENE  L 
P.  167.  For  the  line,— 

"  In  company  I  oflcn  glanccil  it," 
the  manuaeri[it<;orreetor  reads,  with  apparent  fitness,— 

"  In  compaoy  I  often  gluoo'd  at  it." 
In  the  speech  of  the  Alibcsa  the  epithet  "  moody"  is  applied  |l 
"  melancholy"  in  liie  folio,  1633,  which  b  altered  to  murfrfyta 
Hie  folio,  1633.  The  manuscript-corrector  most  properly  restored 
"  moody." 
P.  168.  The  lino  in  tlio  Merchant's  speedi,  as  it  is  given  in  i 

"TbcplaM  ordepih  and  Sony  eieoutlon," 
b  amended  in  manuscript  in  the  folio,  1632,  to 

"The  place  of  ibatA  and  toinnit  Eiccatiou  ;'' 
both  words,  as  we  may  suppose,  having  been  misheard  by  4 
copyist 
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p.  169.  Adriana,  speaking  of  her  husbimd,  who  had  heen  seized 
as  a  madman,  says — 

"Anon,  I  wot  not  by  what  strong  escape, 
He  broke  from  those  that  had  the  guard  of  him." 

"  Strong"  the  corrector  of  the  folio,  1632,  converts  into  "  strange,'' 
perhaps  because  all  were  astonished  at  the  escape. 

P.  172.  Antipholusof  Ephesus,  describing  the  manner  in  which 
he  had  been  seized,  bound,  and  confined,  observes, — 

"  They  fell  npon  me,  bound  me,  bore  me  thence, 
And  in  a  dark  and  dankirfi  vanlt  at  home 
There  left  me,"  Ac 

The  corrector  of  the  folio,  1632,  alters  it  to  "  They  left  me," 
which  is  clearly  right. 

P.  174.  iEgeon,  astonished  at  not  being  recognized  by  Anti- 
pholus  of  Ephesus,  exclaims,  in  the  reading  of  the  first  and  other 
folios, — 

"  O,  time's  extremity  I 
Hast  thoa  so  crack'd  and  splitted  mj  poor  tongue  ?"  &c, 

but  we  learn  from  the  manuscript-corrector  of  the  folio,  1632, 
that  the  last  line  ought  to  be,  as  seems  natural, — 

"  Hast  thou  so  crack'd  »/iy  votctf,  split  my  poor  tongue  ?" 

P.  177.  All  copies  agree  in  what  appears  to  be  a  decided  though 
a  small  error  in  reading, — 

"  And  thereupon  these  errors  are  arose." 

"  These  errors  all  arose"  has  been  su^ested  as  the  poet's  words ; 
and  we  find  all  in  the  mai^in  of  the  corrected  folio,  1632,  while 
"  are"  is  erased  in  the  text. 

P.  178.  The  following  lines,  as  they  are  printed  in  the  folio, 
1623,  have  been  the  source  of  considerable  cavil : 

"  Thirty- three  years  have  I  but  gone  in  travail 
Of  you,  my  sons,  and  till  this  present  hour 
My  heavy  harden  are  delivered." 


M 
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[ACP.] 


TTiBt  Ihe  above  is  ctirru(>t  tJierc  cau  bo  no  question  ;  wid  in  n 
folio,  1632,  tliL-  prinU-T  atlompti'd  thus  to  amend  ihf  poasBge  :— 

"  Ttiirlj-llirc*  ytmre  bavo  I  liwn  gone  in  IraFail 
Of  joD.  m;  aonii,  and  till  this  prravnl  tiuur 
My  heavj  burdenn  are  delivered." 

Malone  gave  it  thus  : — 

"  Twenty-flTB  yesre  haie  I  but  gone  in  tniTkll 
Of  jou,  my  BonB;  until  this  preBSOt  boar 
My  hcnvy  burden  not  delivered.'' 

The  DinnuBpript-corrcctor  of  the  folio,  1033,  make*  the  alight* 
possible  change  in  the  second  line,  and  at  once  removes  the  whole 
difficulty ;  ho  puts  it, — 

■■  Thirty-three  yeara  liaro  I  been  gone  in  travail 

Of  jou,  tnj  soai,  and  at  this  pn^icnt  boor 

My  heftTy  bunion*  art!  ilelivered," 

Hm  Abbess  mtooa,  of  oourwi,  llutt  sbe  was,  as  it  wore,  deliver 
the  double  burden  of  her  twin  sons  at  the  iiour  of  this  disc 
of  them.     With  such  an  easy  and  clear  solulion  of  what  has  f 
duoed  nmny  conjeotural  emendations;,  il  is  ooudleas  to  notice  tbsV 
nous  proposals  of  Tbi.'obald  and  others,  which  are  all  nea 
equally  wide  of  the  mark. 
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ACT  L    SCENE  L 


P.  188.  In  the  stage-direction  at  the  opening  of  the  scene  the 
manuscript-corrector  of  the  folio,  1632,  has  expunged  the  words 
Innoffen,  his  teife,  as  if  the  practice  had  not  then  been  for  her  to 
a{^>ear  before  the  audience  in  this  or  in  any  other  portion  of  the 
comedy  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  no  word  ever  escapes  from  her  in 
the  dialogue.  It  has  been  supposed  by  some  that,  though  merely 
a  mute,  she  was  seen  by  the  spectators,  but  in  what  way  she  was 
to  be  known  to  them  to  be  the  mother  of  Hero  and  the  wife  of 
Leonato  is  not  stated.  Another  change  in  the  same  stage-direc- 
tion merits  notice :  it  is  that  the  word  "  Messenger"  is  converted 
into  Gentleman^  and  the  manner  in  which  he  joins  in  the  conversa- 
tion shows,  that  he  must  have  been  a  person  superior  in  rank  to 
what  we  now  understand  by  a  messenger.  Consistently  with  this 
notion  all  the  prefixes  to  what  he  says  are  altered  from  Mes,  to 
Gent.  In  other  dramas  Shakespeare  gives  important  parts  to  per- 
sons whom  he  only  calls  Messengers ;  and  it  requires  no  proof 
that  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  Messengers  who  conveyed  news 
to  the  Court  from  abroad  were  frequently  officers  whose  sel^vices 
were  in  part  rewarded  by  this  distinction.  It  was  in  this  capacity 
that  Raleigh  seems  first  to  have  attracted  the  favour  of  the  Queen. 

P.  195.  For  "  he  that  hits  me,"  the  corrector  of  the  folio,  1G32, 
gives  "  he  that  first  hits  me,"  which  supports  the  notion  that  the 
successful  marksman  was  to  be  called  Adam,  as  the  first  man. 
The  allusion  can  hardly  be  to  Adam  Bell,  because  it  is  William  of 
Cloudesley  who,  in  the  ballad,  is  the  principal  archer,  and  who 
(deayes  the  apple  on  hi^  son's  head. 


p.  197.  Then.'  ia  etsrtaiDly&  luispriiit  in  the  second  liae  ofZ 
Pvdro'a  speech,  where  he  is  adverUng  to  Clauiliu's  reason  for 
loving  Hero  ; — 


Here  "gnrnt"  has  Utile  or  no  moaning,  for  Hero  has  not  3 
even  been  soitndcd  uiHin  llii:  point,  and  the  luie  ought  to  i 
tlio  manner  in  which  the  corrector  of  the  folio,  1632,  has  Icfti 

"  The  fBiroBt  ground  U  the  ncccaalj," 
The  feirest  ground  for  Oftudio's  lo\-o  was  the  neccsaty  of  ^ 
case,  which  rendered  needless  any  "treatise." 

SCENE  m. 
P.  199.  John  the  Bnetard,  telling  Conrndo  of  his  melai 
saya  "TTicre  is  no  measure  in  the  occasion  that  breeds,"  the  [ 
noun  it  Itcing  voiiling  after  HiB  verb,  which  is  tbund  in  the  I 
gin  of  the  corrected  folio,  1633.  Lower,  on  tLe  samo  j 
Conrade  remarks  "  You  have  of  late  stood  out  against  m 
brother ;"  but  they  had  been  reoonciled,  and  llie  expression  o 
to  be,  as  wo  find  it  in  the  same  authority,  "  You  have  tilt  of  b 
stood  out  ngainst  your  brother." 


ACT  U.    SCENE  L 
P.  202.  The  speech  of  Beatrice  requires  father  in 
clause  as  well  as  in  the  second,  but  all  the  folios  are  without  jj 
it  is  thus  a<ldcd  in  mojiUBuript  in  the  folio,  1032,  "  Yes  faith ;  i 
my  cnusin's  duty  to  make  courtesy,  and  say,  Father,  as  it  t 
you,"  &C. 

P.  203.  The  drollwy  of  Beatrice's  description  of  the  diSerci 
between  "  wooing,  wedding,  and  repenting"  is  much  injured  by  d 
omission  of  a  jum  jiisl  at  the  conclusion — "  the  first  suit  (she  san 
ia  hot    and  hasty,  like  a  Scotch  jig,  and  full  as  tuntasttuil ; 
wed<Ung,  mannerly,  modest,  as  a  measure,  fuU  of  state  and  I 
cientry  ;  and  then  comes  repentance,  and  with  his  bad  legs  fi 
into  the  cinque  paoe  faster  and  foster,  'till  be  ^nk  a  pace  into  | 
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grave."  The  words  in  Italics  are  left  out  in  the  printed  copy,  but 
are  added  in  manuscript  in  the  margin  of  the  folio,  1632. 

P.  204.  It  is  just  worth  observation  that  the  corrector  of  the 
folio,  1632,  altered  love  of  the  folios  to  "  Jove"  of  the  quarto. 

P.  206.  The  last  line  of  Claudio's  soliloquy  is  redundant  in 
measure,  by  the  use  of  "  Aerefore"  instead  of  then :  the  corrected 
folio,  1632,  has  the  line 

"  Which  I  migtrugted  not    Farewell,  then,  Hero." 

P.  207.  In  the  folio,  1632,  there  are  two  decided  errors  of  the 
press  in  Benedick's  soliloquy,  where  "  fowl"  is  misprinted  soui, 
and  "yea"  t^ou :  hoth  are  remedied  in  manuscript.  They  do  not 
exist  in  the  folio,  1623. 

P.  208.  It  was  proposed  by  Johnson,  in  Benedick's  long  speech 
to  the  Prince  against  Beatrice,  to  read  importable,  for  "  impossi- 
ble" (of  all  the  printed  editions)  in  the  sense  of  unbearable,  in- 
supportable ;  and  "  impossible"  is  converted  into  importable  by 
the  corrector  of  the  folio,  1632.  Three  lines  lower  Her  is  prop- 
erly inserted  before  "  terminations  ;"  but  the  change  made  in  the 
next  sentence  of  lent  for  "left"  is  of  more  consequence  and  quite 
as  evidently  right : — "  I  would  not  marry  her  (he  exclaims) 
though  she  were  endowed  with  all  that  Adam  had  lent  him  before 
he  transgressed."  Adam  was  endowed  with  every  thing  "  before 
he  transgressed"  and  Benedick  is  referring  to  his  state  of  perfec- 
tion.    ITie  folio,  1623,  has  also  the  blunder  of  "  left"  for  Itnt. 

P.  20&.  The  folios  give  the  latter  part  of  the  speech  of  Beatrice 
thus — "But  civil.  Count,  civil  as  an  orange,  and  something  of  a 
jealous  complexion."  The  4to,  1600,  has  "  of  that  jealous  com- 
plexion ;"  but  the  corrector  of  the  folio,  1632,  reads  "  something 
of  as  jealous  a  complexion,"  which  affords  exactly  the  same  point, 
and  seems  to  prove  that  he  was  not  guided  by  the  old  4to. 

SCENE  n. 

P.  213.  In  Borachio's  statement  of  the  mode  in  which  he  would 
proceed  in  tainting  the  character  of  Hero,  he  tells  John  the  Bas- 
tard, ih&t  if  he  will  brin^  the  Prince  and  Claudio  at  ux^t^Xlc^^^ 
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shall  bojir  Mnrgmret,  di^^uiatMl  as  [luru,  "  Urm  mc  Cluudio,"  w 
must  l>u  an  (-rror.  as  daudio  was  lo  bu  Qtie  of  l}i«i  speclatoni 
For  "  Oaudio  "  nmilKtld  wisliuj  lo  substituk'  Borachio,  in  orJer 
to  remove  the  diflirulty,  aiii)  the  ahridgment  of  ihn  namp  of 
Bontehio  U  iiiscrttMl  in  the  maj^n  of  the  corrected  fulto,  103^ 
proving  that  ITiuubald  was  nut  mistaken. 

P.  214.  The  word  "irutha"  of  the  folios  ought  to  be  pnofa, 
wlivre  Boracbio  say%,  "Hi-jv  sluill  appear  such  Bcuining  bruUu  of 
Hero's  disloyalty."  The  corrector  of  the  folio,  1633,  has  i^ 
""niure  shall  appisar  such  t^vmra^  proo/t  of  Hero's  dislo; 
which  U  uiK^ucstiuoably  what  is  meant. 


has  i^       ] 

zibilftr      I 


P.  215.  For  "orthogrnpby"  of  the  folios,  modem  editors 
"  orthogruithor,"  and  in  this  obaiigc  they  are  supported 
•inunusaipl-oorrector  of  the  folio,  1633. 

Stogo-lfircetions  in  this  «oeno,  so  auoeasory  to  the  Intel  ligibill^ 
of  it,  are  omitttuj  in  the  old  printed  copies.  When  Benedick  ea- 
ters, we  aru  tuld  in  manuscript  in  tho  foUo,  1832,  that  be  has  hu 
&>y /ollomnff ;  and  when  at  the  end  of  his  speech,  with  tlie  wonb 
"  1  will  bide  me  in  the  arhour,"  he  vtthtlrate*,  as  Molone  «x|iresees 
it,  the  ourreclor  of  the  folio,  1632,  has  addod  Relirci  behind  tU 
tret*.  The  niune  of  "  Juek  Wilson  "  (who  did  not  ^ng  the  song 
when  the  folio,  1632,  was  corrected)  is  struck  out,  anil  Bidlhwear's 
ontnuico  is  marked  in  ihu  proper  place,  When  Bcniidick  after- 
wards comes  from  his  ambush,  nothing  is  sud  in  the  pruitcd  foUus 
to  indiealu  the  fact ;  but  Foneard,  meaning  that  be  ndvanocd  to 
the  front  of  the  stage,  is  written  in  the  mai^n  of  the  folio,  IGS&. 
Agwnst  his  speeches  to  himself,  while  he  is  uoiicealud,  b  written 
Bthind  ;  so  that  we  here  sep  exactly  the  mode  in  wbich  the  rather 
complicated  business  of  the  soene  was  anciently  eondueli'd. 

P.  217.  The  second  verse  of  Balthazar's  song  is  thus  altered 
iiiaJiuacript,  in  the  folio,  1633. 

"  Sing  no  more  aillicB,  sIqk  no  mo, 

Or  (lumiM  fio  (lull  nod  heavy ; 

Tbc/raudr  of  men  witc  ever  eo 

^ooe  summer  Urat  was  lea^." 


ACT  m.]  XUCH  AJ>0  JLBOCT  KOTHDraL  ftl 

It  seems  right  thus  to  distinguish  between  dittie§  and  dumpi, 
apparently  two  distinct  species  of  composition  ;  and  the  third  line 
is  evidently  improved  by  putting  "frauds,"  like  the  verb  it 
governs,  in  die  plural :  the  usual  mode  of  printing  it  has  been, 

"  The  fraud  of  men  was  ever  sa" 

P.  219.  The  difference  is  not  very  material,  but  the  meaning  is 
heightened  by  the  addition  of  the  word  full  at  the  close  of  the 
speech  of  Leonato,  "  there  will  she  set  in  her  smock,  till  she  have 
writ  a  sheet  of  paper  full."  The  sentence  ends  at  "  paper,"  ex- 
cepting in  the  manuscript  of  the  corrector  of  the  folio,  1632. 
Lower  down,  Gaudio  has  been  made  to  say,  "  Then,  down  upon 
her  knees  she  &lls,  weeps,  sobs,  beats  her  heart,  tears  her  hair, 
prays,  curses ; — O  sweet  Benedick !  God  give  me  patience."  For 
"curses"  the  corrector  of  the  folio,  1632,  substitutes  cries;  and 
we  are  hardly  to  suppose  that  Beatrice  utters  "  curses  "  at  all,  but 
especially  at  the  very  moment  when  she  exclaims,  "  O,  sweet 
Benedick ! "  and  when  she  "  prays  "  that  God  would  "  give  her 
patience."  For  "  It  were  an  alms  to  hang  him,"  put  into  the 
mouth  of  Don  Pedro,  the  corrected  folio  has,  "  It  were  an  alms 
deed  to  hang  him,"  such  being  the  usual  expression. 

P.  222.  The  force  of  Beatrice's  speech  is  considerably  increased 
by  the  insertion  of  a  negative.  Benedick  asks  Beatrice  whether 
she  takes  pleasure  in  the  message  to  him  ?  and  she  answers,  as 
the  passage  has  always  been  printed,  "  Yea,  just  so  much  as  you 
may  take  upon  a  knife's  point,  and  choke  a  daw  withal."  The 
corrected  folio,  1632,  tells  us  that  the  pleasure  to  which  Beatrice 
acknowledged  was  so  little  that  it  might  be  taken  on  a  knife's 
point,  "and  not  choke  a  daw  withal : "  it  was  not  enough  even  to 
choke  a  daw. 

ACT  m.    SCENE  L 

P.  223.  "  Enter  Beatrice  stealing  in  behind'*^  is  the  expressive 
stage-direction  in  the  corrected  folio,  1632,  and  the  scene  is  con- 
ducted much  in  the  same  way  as  the  preceding,  in  which  the  same 
trick  is  played  upon  Benedick.  When  Hero  and  Ursula  are  to 
talk  loud  in  praise  of  Benedick,  in  order  that  Beatrice  may  over- 
hear them,  that  word  is  inserted  in  the  mai^;in. 
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[act  ] 


P.  SS5.  Ursula  asks  Hero,  when  she  is  lo  be  marrkd,  and  t 
unintel liable  aoswer  is,  "Why,  everyday; — to-morrow:' 
rorreciiontiftliefoHo,  1633,  has  made  it  (juite  clew  bysettiug  t^ 
a  misprint ;  there  Hero  replies,  ■'  Why,  t«  a  day, — to-morrwW.^ 

P.  22C  Them  is  »  eiirimia  misreprcsetitjiliou  of  the  poet's  li 
giingu  JTi  Beutrite's  9olUo<pij,  on  coming  foneard  after  lying  a 
ccaled  in  the  "  woodbine  coverture,"     ll  begins, 

"  Whkt  Arc  U  tn  mine  evsT  Cui  this  b«  truel 

SUud  I  cjuitleinii'd  for  prulc  luid  scorn  bo  mnch  T 
Contempt,  drewvll  I  and,  mudeii  pride,  adieu  I 
No  glory  IiTca  behind  the  bock  of  aiiEh." 

Nobody  has  expluinud  what  Is  meant  by  the  words  '-behind  the 
back  of  such,"  nor  need  we  inquiru  into  it,  since  they  are  merely 
one  of  the  perversions  ai'ising  out  of  the  mishearing  of  the  scribe 
of  the  eopy  of  the  play  used  by  the  printer  :  the  real  words  of 
the  fourth  line  appear  to  bo 

"  No  glory  liTW  tut  in  Ihc  tatk  of  rach  ;'' 

Ihftt  is  lo  say,  no  maiden  can  eipcct  to  triumph  or  glory  in  any* 
love  eiil«rpriae,  who  is  tilllict^^d  with  pride,  scorn,  and  eontempt; 
let  her  want,  or  lack  them,  and  she  may  attwn  the  object  of  her 
wishes.  The  soimd  of  "  behind  the  back,"  and  of  "  hut  in  the 
lack  "  is  not  so  dissimilar,  Lliut  we  cannot  account  for  the  blunder, 
on  the  supposition  that  the  copyist  wrote  from  what  was  read,  or 
possibly  recit«d  to  hlin. 


ACT  rv.   SCEXE  L 
P.  243.  Pope  altered  Clnudio's  exdamadon  as  it  stan 
old  copies,  "  Out  on  thee  seeming  I "  to  ■'  Out  on  thy  se 
The  corrector  of  the  folio,  1032,  supports  the  change  by  conn 
ing  "thee"  into  (Ay.     For 

"TUiit  rngu  in  unvage  scn>iaulity," 
he  Bubstitutca, 

"  Thai  ranj'  in  eavngp  ecnsunlily  ;" 
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whidi  docs  not  seem  a  necessary  emendation,  any  more  th^w  his 
change  of  wiid  into  "  wide  "  in  the  next  line. 

P.  246,  Two  important  mistakes  are  made  in  Leonato's  speech 
on  the  supposed  detection  of  Hero  :  the  fiither  wishes  her  to  die, 
rather  than  survive  the  imputation  cast  upon  her,  and  tells  her, 
according  to  the  folio,  1623, 

^  For  did  I  think  thou  would'st  not  qnicklj  die, 
Thought  I  thy  spirits  were  stronger  than  thy  shames^ 
Myself  would  on  the  reward  of  reproaches 
Strike  at  thy  life.    Griey'd  I,  I  had  but  one  T 
Chid  I  for  that  at  firugal  nature's  frame  ?" 

The  folio,  1632,  has  rearward  for  "  reward,"  and  makes  no 
other  diange ;  but  what  appears  to  be  the  true  reading  1  We 
have  it  among  the  manuscript-corrections  of  the  second  folio, 

"  Myself  would,  on  the  hazard  of  reproaches, 
Strike  at  thy  life  j" 

or  at  the  risk  of  the  reproaches  that  would  follow  such  a  deed  : 
and  afterwards 

"  Grieved  I,  I  had  but  one? 
Chid  I  for  that  at  frugal  nature's /roim/" 

that  is  to  say,  Did  I  complain  of  the  froion  of  frugal  nature, 
which  forbade  my  having  more  than  one  daughter  1 

"  Chid  I  for  that  a  frugal  nature's  frame," 

puzzled  the  commentators,  and  they  endeavour  tO  reconcile  us  to 
the  word  "frame"  in  various  ways;  but  they  never  seem  to 
have  supposed,  as  now  appears  to  be  the  case,  that  "frame"  had 
been  misprinted  for  frowne. 

There  is  a  still  more  injurious  representation  of  Shakespeare's 
language  in  the  last  line  of  the  same  speech : — 

''01  she  is  fallen 
Into  a  pit  of  ink,  that  the  wide  sea 
Hath  drops  too  few  to  wash  her  clean  again, 
And  salt  too  little,  which  may  season  give 
To  her  foul  tainted  flesh  I" 
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'lliia  has  bfon  ihe  univeraal  reading,  upon  which  Suoveaan 
marks  thut  "  the  sanic  metaphor  from  the  kitchen"  occurs  ti 
"Twelfth  Ni((hl."  TTiis  "'niptapliur  iVom  llu."  kitchen"  has  eutirel]' 
arisen  out  of  the  oniinary  terror  of  mblAkbg  the  /  Bud  lJ»e  hnf 
«  ;  for  the  «>TTt*tion  in  the  morgin  of  the  folio,  1633,  shows  titL 
Shakespeare  had  no  notion  of  the  kind,  and  instew]  of  uring  m 
eommonploce  epithets  as  "  foul"  and  "  tainted,"  that  he  e 
ono  of  his  noblest  compounds, — toul-lainUd, — 


Hero's  flesh  « 
ugaiitst  her. 


s  tuiiilcil  to  the  soul  liy 


P.  247,  The  old  printer  was  pec^uiiurly  unfortunate  ii 
'cene  -.  in  the  third  line  of  the  Friar's  speetdi 


0  thin  course  of  forlune, 


against  Hero, 


"  Anil  given  irn;  u 
ought  to  l>e,  in  allusion  to  the  unexpected  char^ 
wbiuh  bad  altered  Claudio's  [lurpose, 

"  Anil  BireD  wu;  uuto  this  erot*  of  rortunc." 
But  the  last  line  is  still  worse,  where  tlie  Friar,  after  mnintaiRtng 
from  circumslanoes  that  Hero  had  been  unjustly  accused,  aayi^ 

"  Tmn  Dot  mj  age, 
Hj  reverence,  cuUiug,  Dor  diviaitf. 
ir  thii  Rweet  Imly  lie  not  piiltleM  here 
Fnder  mme  biting  error." 
The  corrector  of  the  folio,  1832,  informs  us  tliut  ibis  ] 
should  certainly  run  thus  : — 

"  Trust  not  my  nge. 
My  rfverend  ealllng,  nor  dirlnity. 
If  this  sweet  toil;  lie  not  ipiiUleiH  here 
ITnder  jtomB  fi%4(inj  error." 
To  show  in  what  a  brief,  but  still  intc-Hi|rib1c,  way  the  oorr 
of  the  folio,  1632,  mode  his  alterations,  wc  may  notice  that,  bll^t- 
ing  being  mis-printed  "biting"  in  the  old  copies,  he  did  m 
more  than  add  the  letter  /  after  the  letter  S,  leaving  the  p 
the  letters  to  be  understood. 
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p.  248.  Further  on  we  meet  with  two  other  blunders  of  the 
same  kind,  though  perhaps  not  of  so  much  importanoe— one  of 
them  in  a  line  which  has  been  quoted  by  Steevens  to  justify  the 
use  of  ^  firame"  in  a  former  passage : — 

"*  Whose  spirits  ton  in  frame  of  villainies." 

The  manuscript-corrector  of  the  folio,  1632^  changes  ^  frame  of" 
to  fraud  and-^ 

'*  Whose  spirits  toU  fn  fraud  ani.Tillainies," 

which  seems  a  much  more  easy  and  natural  expression  than 
^  frame  of  villainies ;"  but  in  this  way  the  commentators  have 
sometimes  vindicated  one  corruption  by  another.  At  t^e  same 
time,  it  must  be  admitted  that  ''  in  frame  of  villainies,"  may 
mean  in  the  &brication  of  villainies. 

More  doubt  may  be  entertained  as  to  die  next,  real  or  supposed, 
error  of  the  press ;  it  is  in  Leonato's  indignant  speech,  where  this 
couplet  occurs : 

**  But  they  shall  find  awak'd  in  snch  a  kind, 
Both  strength  of  limb  and  policy  of  mind." 

Now,  independently  of  the  consideration,  which  perhaps  do- 
serves  little  weight,  that  a  grieved  and  infiiriated  father  would  not 
be  disposed  to  rhyme  under  such  circumstances,  it  will  be  observ- 
ed that  "  find,"  also  rhyming  to  "  kmd"  and  "  mind,"  is  met  with 
in  the  first  of  the  two  lines : — ^neither  is  "  kind"  very  well  fitted 
to  the  place  where  it  occiu^.  On  the  whole,  we  may  feel  wil- 
ling to  adopt  the  emendation  of  the  corrector  of  the  folio,  1632, 
when  he  reads, 

**  But  they  shall  find,  awak'd  in  snch  a  catuej 
Both  strength  of  limb  and  policy  of  mind.'' 

The  "  cause"  m  which  his  strength,  and  policy,  were  to  be  awa- 
kened, was,  of  course,  that  of  his  daughter,  should  it  turn  out  that 
she  had  been  traduced.  The  taste  of  the  corrector  may  here  have 
come  in  aid  of  such  a  change. 

P.  249.  To  show  the  minuteness  of  the  criticism  of  the  manu- 
M^^pt^orrector  we  may  advert  to  a  mere  tranapomta^oii  Qe>^^  ^^^ 
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Irifluigl)'  aneotiiig  llie  souse),  wliiuh  he  nuikcs  in  Uie  I'ri 
itbcro  he  remarks, 

'■  Thut  what  we  lure  we  prize  not  to  liie  worlb 

Willie?  wv  I'liioj  it,  but  being  look'tl  tad  Iwt, 

Viltj,  UicD  ne  rack  the  value.'' 

NiJw,  M  a  thing  would  jirobttbly  not  be  "lacked"  till  aftiu-  it  hid 
been  "lust,"  tiio  (iirructor  changed  the  position  of  ibo  words,  «nd 
read  "lost  tmd  lack*d,"  which  might  be  the  ordvr  in  wiiit^  tlw 
words  came  from  Shakespeare's  pen. 

SCENE  a 
P.  353.  In  this  comic  scene,  in  the  old  copies,  great  confusicm 
prevails  in  the  prefixes  of  the  various  spuochcs.  The  names  of 
the  actors,  such  as  Kemp,  Cowley,  and  Andrew,  are  put  instead 
of  those  of  the  characters  they  sustained,  and  tliu  manu3CTipt<xir- 
rector  of  tie  folio,  1632,  perhaps  did  not  think  it  neoessary  to  aO- 
them  right,  Dispute  has  arisen  as  to  the  mode  of  dividing  • 
of  the  dialogue,  obviously  tnispriatud  in  other  reapects ; 
folios  it  stands  as  follows : — 

''  Conil.    Come,  let  thom  be  opioioneil. 
Sex.    Let  (hem  be  io  the  liacdi  orCoiscomb. 
Kfm.   Goda  m;  lilc,  whcre'e  the  Sexton  t"  Ac 

This  has  been  distributed  in  different  ways,  into  wbtoh  i 
necessary  to  enter,  but  we  will  subjoin  the  manner  in  whii 
corrected  in  manuscript  in  the  folio,  1632  : — 

"  Coiut.    Come,  let  them  be  opIoioDed. 

Seiton.    Lei  them  be  bound. 

Boraehio.    Uiuida  off,  cosoomh." 

P.  255,  When  Dogl>erry,  to  show  his  importance,  soys      

is  "  a  rich  fellow  enough,  go  to ;  and  a  fellow  that  bath  had  lassoa^** 
it  has  naturally  puzzled  some  persons  to  see  how  his  losses  oould 
tend  to  establi^  that  he  was  rich.  Here,  in  truth,  wo  hava 
another  misprint :  Itcuea  was  oflen  spelt  of  old — lea*sei,  and  this 
is  the  origin  of  the  blunder ;  for,  according  to  the  corrector  of  the 
folio,  1632,  we  ought  to  read,  "  a  rich  fellow  enough,  go  to ;  aai 
a  fellow  that  hath  had  Iraieg.'"  To  have  been  the  o 
might  very  woU  prove  that  DogbeiTy  was  "  a  rich  fellow  eaof 
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ACT  V.    SCENE  L 
P.  256.  The  defective  line, 

"  And  bid*hiiii  speak  of  patience," 

RitsoD,  who  had  no  very  good  ear,  but  who  was  nevertheless  right 
in  this  instance,  recommends  should  be  thus  printed  : — 

**  And  bid  him  speak  to  me  of  patience." 

Tlie  addition  is  obvious  enough,  and  it  is  made  by  the  corrector 
of  the  folio,  1632. 

Few  passages  have  produced  more  contention  and  doubt  than 
this  line,  as  it  is  ^ven  in  the  first  and  other  folios, 

**  And  sorrow,  wag  I  cry  hem,  when  he  shoold  groan." 

Leonato  is  telling  his  brother,  that  his  grief  is  beyond  all  exam- 
ple, and  that  he  can  never  be  comforted,  until  he  shall  meet  with 
a  man,  suffering  under  equal  calamities,  who  can  defy  his  mis- 
fortunes, 

"  If  sach  a  one  will  gmile,  and  stroke  his  beard ; 
And  sorrow,  wag !  cry  hem,  when  be  should  groan,"  &c. 

The  corrector  of  the  folio,  1632,  shows  that,  "And  sorrow  wag," 
was  a  misprint  for  "  Call  sorrow  joy,"  so  that  he  reads, — 

'*  If  snch  a  one  will  smile,  and  stroke  his  beard ; 
Call  sorrow  Joy ;  cry  hem,  when  he  should  groan ; 
Patch  grief  with  proverbs ;  make  misfortune  drunk 
With  candle-wasters ;  bring  him  you  to  me, 
And  I  of  him  will  gather  patience." 

"niis  seems  to  be  as  good  a  solution  as  we  are  likely  to  obtain  : 
the  difficulty  is  to  account  for  the  misprint. 

P.  261.  Boiled  calf's  head  and  capers  was  formerly  not  an  un- 
usual dish ;  and  when  Claudio  tells  Don  Pedro,  that  Benedick 
hath  "  bid  him  to  a  calfs  head  and  a  capon,"  the  corrector  of  the 
folio,  1632,  marks  it  as  an  error  of  the  press,  and  alters  it  to 
"  caLTs  head  and  capers."  Claudio  means  to  joke  upon  the  chal- 
lenge that  he  had  received. 

P.  202.  For  the  scriptural  allusion,  in  the  words  "  God  saw 
him,  when  he  was  hid  m  the  garden,"  the  corrector  p^ta  \\.  %a 
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n  question,  "  Who  taw  him,  wheu  he  was  hid  io  ihe  garden  ?"  It 
seems  likely  Uiat  the  speech  was  so  nmendcd,  in  consequence  of 
the  increased  prevalence  of  purltaDisiu  ^iood  after  llie  dat«  <rhea 
the  folio,  1633,  was  published.  We  sliall  have  to  notice  other 
changes  of  the  same  kind,  mid,  perhaps,  fur  the  sanie  rcBson 
hereafter. 

P.  205.  According  to  the  folio,  1623,  Lconato  soys  to  < 
dio,— 

"  I  cannot  bid  jou  bid  my  daugbter  live." 
The  foiio,  1633,  in  its  uneorroeled  stale  gives  it, — 

'■  I  onnnol  bid  jou  dnughlcr  lire ;" 
and  the  manuscript-corrector  of  that  impressiDn  tcUa  ii 
line  should  be, — 

"  I  oouDot  bid  jou  eatai  my  daugbtor  lire." 


It  la  impossible  now  to  know  froni  w 
emendation  was  derived. 


c  tliia  euphoniom 


,  P.  271.  Tlie  following  is  the  "  Song"  as  it  is  fo 
the  folio,  1632:— 

"  rardoD,  goddeea  of  th«  night, 
Those  tliul  Blew  tli;  virgb  briglit. 

For  tbe  nlilch,  widi  songs  oT  woe, 
Ronnd  about  her  lomlj  w<  go, 
Uidnlght,  ifuat  unr  aioan  ;  help  as  lo  sigb  and  groftn 
rieavily,  heaTily, 
GravpB  yown  bD'I  yield  your  dead 
Till  death  be  n tiered, 
Miavity,  kimils." 

Thus  we  Bee  vtrifin  bright  for  "virgin  knight;"  we  j/o  for  "thej 
go ;"  and  Heavily,  heatilj/,  in  the  last  instance,  for  "  Heavenly, 
heavenly."  There  was  a  well-known  tune  of  "Heavily.  lieavUj-,' 
and  probably  the  above  was  sung  to  it.  (See  British  Biblio 
grapher,  ii,  560.)  It  will  be  remarked  that  the  rest  of  this 
la  in  rhyme,  with  tlie  exception  of  these  two  lines : — 
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"  Thanks  to  joa  all,  and  leave  ub:  Are  you  welL 
Good  morrow,  masters :  each  his  several  waj." 

Probably  this  couplet  also  rhymed  as  the  play  was  originallj 
written,  and  the  corrector  of  the  folio,  1632,  shows  how  slight  a 
diange  was  necessary  to  restore  the  jingle, — 

"  Good  morrow,  masters :  each  his  way  can  UlV^ 

SCENE  IV. 

P.  272.  Leonato  desires  his  daughter,  his  niece,  and  Ursula  to 
withdraw,  and  to  return  to  the  scene  "  masked.''  Such  was,  no 
doubt,  the  course  when  this  comedy  was  originally  produced, 
about  the  year  1599  ;  but  it  should  seem  that  in  the  time  of  the 
corrector  of  the  folio,  1632,  it  was  the  practice  for  the  ladies  to 
enter  veiled,  when  Claudio  was  expecting  to  be  married  to  the 
niece,  and  not  to  the  daughter  of  Leonato.  Therefore,  when  An- 
tonio enters  with  the  ladies  (p.  274),  we  are  told,  in  a  manuscript 
stage-direction,  that  they  are  veiled;  and  when  Hero,  and  subse- 
quently Beatrice,  discover  themselves,  unveil  is  in  both  instances 
written  in  the  margin.  In  the  interval  between  the  first  acting 
of  "  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,"  and  the  reprinting  of  it  in  the 
folio,  1632,  the  fashion  of  wearing  masks  had  perhaps  declined 
among  ladies,  and  for  that  reason  veils  may  have  been  substituted 
for  masks  in  the  performance. 

P.  274.  When  Hero  unveils,  Qaudio  can  hardly  believe  his 
eyes,  but  the  lady  re-assures  him  by  saying,  according  to  the 
folios, — 

"  One  Hero  died,  but  I  do  live ;" 

which  is  a  defective  verse,  and  the  quarto,  1600,  has  the  line 
thus: — 

"  One  Hero  died  defiled,  but  I  do  live." 

Now,  it  is  most  unlikely  that  Hero  should  herself  tell  Claudio 
that  she  had  been  "  defiled,"  and  the  word  supplied  by  the  cor- 
rector of  the  folio,  1632,  seems  on  all  accounts  much  preferable: — 

'<  One  hero  died  belied,  bat  I  do  live." 
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Here  we  see  ihti  ladj  naturally  denying  her  guilf,  and  attributing 
her  dciLlh  to  the  sliinder  thrown  upon  her.  Sliakespearc's  word 
iQURt  hsvp  been  Mied,  luid  the  misfaeaiing  of  it  may  have  Ivd  U> 
the  insertion  of  "  deliled,"  in  the  4u>,  1000.  The  editor  of  tha 
folio,  \6'i3,  perhaps  purposely  onutted  drfileii  on  aocouut  of  iw 
unlitncss. 

P.  275.  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  conjeclurally  added  /or  in  the 
subsequent  line  to  the  improvement  of  the  metre, — 
"  Have  been  deceived  ;  fir  th«j  nrore  joa  did.'' 
Tbs  corructor  of  the  folio,  1633,  takea  precisely  the  sunie  course^ 
and  in  the  fiiw  succeeding  lines  makes  changes  clearly  recommend- 
ed by  the  greater  accuracy  of  the  yerae  and  language.  Wu  tran- 
scribe thcin  as  they  stand  in  manuscript,  but  it  is  not  nocessarjr 
to  accompany  them  by  the  text  as  ordinarily  represented,  ftiid  wa 
have  pnnted  the  added  or  altered  words  in  italics  : — 

"  J!m».    Wby  then  joar  uncle,  uul  tlit^  prince,  and  Clnadio 
Uuvc  Iweii  deociiifed  ;  /«■  UiL-y  nHore  jrou  did. 

Btal,    Do  not  jou  love  tocT 

finte.    Trolh,  no  more  than  reawin. 

Stat.    Why  Iben.  my  oouun  Mnrgurel  nod  UrBulA 
Are  much  deceived,  for  tbej  xmra  you  did. 

Beru.  Thcjf  Hwore  Ihal  you  were  almost  atk  fur  me 

Siat.  Thi>y  Hwore  Ikal  you  were  well-nigh  di-nd  for  nie. 

Sent,   tt  it  no  matter.— Then,  yoa  do  not  love  me. 

Bent.  No,  truly,  hut  in  (Hondly  retompence." 

Herd  tbe  halting  measure  of  the  lines,  as  coataiued  in  ull  ibe 
folios,  is  set  right,  and  the  effect  of  the  retorts  much  increased  by 
the  adoption  by  each  party  of  precisely  the  some  forms  of  ex- 
pression. 

P.  276.  The  old  editions  as.iign  "  Peace  \  I  will  stop  your 
mouth"  to  Leonato ;  but  most  modem  editors,  following  the  e<r 
ample  of  TTieobald,  have  tranaterred  it  to  Benedick.  So  does  ths 
corrector  of  the  folio,  1632. 

After  the  word  "  Dance,"  at  the  very  coqcIhsIoo  of  the  play, 
the  manuscript-corrector  has  added  of  all  ihr  aelors,  to  show  that 
every  person  on  the  stage  joined  in  it.  Perhaps  it  might  E 
been  guessed  from  irbat  ia  said,  without  this  itiAnmatioa. 
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P.  285.    Theobald  judiciously  proposed  to  alter  tfie  line, — 
''  When  I  to  fiuBt  expresdy  am  forbid," 
as  follows : — 

"  When  I  Xo  feast  ezprefiely  am  forbid." 

llie  same  change  was  made  in  manuscript  by  the  corrector  of  the 
folio,  1632.     Lower  down,  that  edition  has, — 

''  Light,  seeking  light,  doth  light  begnile ;" 

evidently  defective  in  sense  and  measure,  and  the  corrector,  by  in- 
serting "  of  light"  in  the  margin,  makes  the  passage  run  as  in  the 
folio,  1623,— 

"  Light,  seeking  light,  doth  light  of  light  begnile ;" 
which  of  course  ha  the  true  reading, 

P.  287.  The  folio,  1623,  presents  us  with  this  passage : — 

^*  So  yon  to  study  now  it  is  too  late. 
That  were  to  climb  o'er  the  house  to  unlock  the  gate." 

Tlus  text  the  folio,  1632,  adopted,  excepting  that  it  has  f  unlock  for 
**  to  unlock."  The  quarto,  1598,  had  previously  printed  the  coup- 
let thus : — 

"  So  yon  to  study  now  it  is  too  late. 
Climb  o'er  the  house  to  unlock  the  little  gate." 

Finally,  we  present  it  as  it  appears  in  the  folio,  1632,  corrected  in 
mannscript,  which  seems  preferable  to  the  other  aut]iOTit\e»  \ — 
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"  So  fou,  &y  stad; 
CIlDih  o'er  the  b<ya»e-top 


ittstc 


a  unlock  tbe  gate.'' 
Five  lines  lower  wo  meet  in  the  folio,  1623,  with, — 

"  Yet  confident,  I'll  keep  whal  I  have  iwomo  |" 
which  is  exactly  copied  from  the  quarto,  15&8,     The  editor  of  (he 
folio,  1632,  seeing  that  a  rhyme  was  intended,  printed  the  line,— 

"  Yet  confident,  III  keep  what  I  luve  meore  ;'' 
But  tbe  munu.script-corroetor  of  that  irnpressioa  gives  ns  what 
Shakespeare  wrote,  whieh  preserves  the  rhyme,  and  at  the  snini' 
time  avoids  the  vulgarism : — 

"  Yet  confident  I'U  keep  to  what  1  swore." 
We  come  to  a  more  important  emendation  lower  down,  whew 
Biron  reads  the  decree  "  that  no  woman  ahoU  i 
mile"  of  the  court,  "on  puln  of  losuig  her  tongue."     This  I 
vUle  declares,  according  to  all  edltiona,  to  be 

"  A  dangerooa  law  agiainat  gentilitf  j" 
the  corrector  of  the  foiio,  1632,  telU  ua  to  read,— 

"  A  dangeroUB  Uw  against  garralily.'' 

The  two  words  were  enaly  confounded,  but  the  latter  c 
afibrds  the  clearer,  the  stronger,  and  the  more  humorous  mea 

P.  288.  All  the  folios  have,— 

"  ITl  break  Taltb,  Ibis  wonl  abal!  break  fur  me ;" 
which  must  bo  wrong,  and  apeak  has  usually  been  placed  instooii 
of  "break"  in  the  second  instance;  but  the  corrector  of  the  lolu^ 
1632,  informs  us  that  the  trao  word  is  plead  :— 

"  If  I  break  feilh,  lliis  word  oball  pitad  tat  me." 
P.  289.  The  King  describes  Armado  as 

"  A  refined  truTeller  of  .SpaJn, 
A  mao  in  all  tbe  world's  new  fivsliion  plaated." 
The  folio,  1632,  has  it  thus:— 
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Planted  yields  but  a  poor  sense,  and  the  inanuscriptKX>rrector  of 
that  edition  reads, — 

"  A  nuui  in  ail  the  world^new  fashions ^atm/ed'' 

That  is,  a  man  flaunted^  or  decked  out,  m  all  the  world-new  fash- 
ions. Shakespeare  elsewhere  uses  the  substantive,  '^  flaunts,'^  but 
not  the  verb. 

P.  290.  Theobald  congratulated  himself  on  the  change  of 
"heaven"  to  having  in  this  passage,  "A  high  hope  for  a  low 
heaven :  God  grant  us  patience !"  He  was  most  likely  wrong. 
The  subject  of  conversation  is  "a  letter  from  the  magnificent 
Armado"  just  brought  in  by  Costard,  up9n  which  Biron  observes, 
"  How  low  soever  the  matter,  I  hope  in  God  for  high  words." 
Longaville's  reply  has  reference  to  these  "  high  words,"  and  the 
corrector  of  the  folio,  1632,  says  that  we  ought  to  erase  "  heaven" 
for  hearing : — 

"  A  high  hope  for  a  low  hearing  :  God  grant  us  patience !" 

What  Biron  adds  seems  consequent  upon  it,  when  he  asks  whether 
the  patience  prayed  for  is  to  be  granted,  "  to  hear,  or  to  forbear 
hearing^  Four  lines  below,  the  manuscript-corrector  has  altered 
"clime  in  the  merrincss"  of  the  old  copies,  to  ^^ckime  in  in  the  mer- 
riness,"  in  allusion  to  the  laughable  contents  expected  in  Arma- 
do's  letter,  "in  the  merriness"  of  which  the  King  and  his  com- 
panions hope  to  "  chime  in,"  or  participate. 

P.  291.  The  words  of  Armado's  letter,  "that  shallow  vassal," 
appear  always  to  have  been  misprinted,  and  the  context,  as  well 
as  the  manuscript-corrector  of  the  folio,  1632,  require  us  to  alter 
it  to  "  that  shallow  vessel,^^  The  connecting  words  are  "  that  un- 
lettered small-knowing  soul,  that  shallow  vessel,  which,  as  I  re- 
member, bight  Costard,"  &c 

P.  293.  "  Sirrah,  come  on,"  has  uniformly  been  assigned  to 
Biron ;  but  it  seems  more  properly  to  belong  to  the  Constable, 
who  had  Costard  in  custody,  and  to  him  they  are  given  by  the 
corrector  of  the  folio,  1632.  He  also,  five  lines  below,  inserts 
thee  in  the  proverbial  sentence,   "Set  /Aetf  down,  sorrovjj^  «a\^i 
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Blands  in  the  quarto,  15R9,  Mid  us  it  occura  agiun.  Act  IV.  Scent 
in.  p.  331,  where  Biron  exclaime,  "Well,  set  r^M  down,  sorrow  T 
Tho  sHme  proverb  vaa  moat  likol/  ^uotud  in  the  saiao  words  is 

both  places. 

SCENE  n. 

p.  206.  Wlion  Moth  apostrophises,  "My  Iklher's  wit,  and  mj 
mother's  tongue,  assist  ina !"  Arniado,  in  tbulish  HilmiralkHi, 
breaks  out,  ''  Sweet  invocation  of  a  i-hild !  roost  pretty  aiid  most 
pathetiual !"  Tlius  it  is  given  in  a]|  oditiuUH;  but  tfan  old  oomyt- 
or  ehaiigcs  "  pathclical"  into  poelUitt,  in  reference  to  the  boy's 
poedcal  "  invocation."  Yet  be  sUows  ''  patbeliml"  lo  remain  in 
the  text  in  Act  IV.  Scene  I.  (]>.  S24),  wWu  Costard  tnmin  MoA 
"  a  moat  patbetJcal  nit."  TIms  word  octnir*  jn  "  As  you  like  it," 
Act  [V.  Scene  II.  (p.  77),  where  Iio»almd  tolls  Orlando  that  if  be 
"come  one  minute  behind  liis  hour"  site  will  consider  him  a  "most 
pathetieal  break-promise ;"  but  there  no  reason  existed  for  mak- 
ing any  correction. 

P.  taw.  ^Vhen  Annado,  relinquishing  arms  fta-  love,  excliunia, 
"Adieu,  valour!  rust,  mpier  !  be  still,  drum  !  for  yoiir  manager 
is  in  love,"  nobody  has  made  a  note  upon  the  uncouth  word 
"majiager"  so  applied.  The  corroetor  of  the  folio,  10.92,  shows 
it  to  have  been  an  error  of  the  printer,  or  of  the  sci^'be,  for  a 
much  more  appropriate  and  expressive  term,  which,  perhaps,  Unjr 
did  not  undi'rstand,  armiffer — "  Adieu,  valour !  rust,  ropier  I  bd 
Btill  drum,  for  your  armiffer  is  in  love."  Tliis  cmendatitHi  is  fol- 
lowed by  another,  two  tines  lower,  where  the  old  copies  liar« 
"  Assifit  me  some  cstcmporal  god  of  rhyme,  for,  1  am  sure,  1  sbaR 
turn  sonnet."  For  tonnet,  which,  so  used,  is  little  better  than 
nonsense,  the  proposed  reading  is  soauet-matxr,  as  ballad-mBkeF, 
song-maker,  &c.,  "  for,  I  am  sure,  I  shall  turn  fonntl'maltr.'"  The 
usual  word  has  Iieen  sonnetleer,  wlii<'h  would  answer  the  purpose, 
if  it  were  in  use  at  the  time.  The  form  of  the  word  at  lliat  dale 
and  earlier  would  rather  have  been  HMttuller,  like  tit^'ntr^M 
ner,  &c. 
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ACT  n.  SCENE  I. 

p.  300.  Steevens  has  appended  a  note  to  the  line, — 

''  Now,  madam,  Bommon  up  7<nir  dearest  spirits," 

in  which  he  observes,  that  "  Dear^  in  our  author's  language,  has 
many  shades  of  meaning :  in  the  present  instance  and  the  next,  it 
appears  to  signify,  best,  most  powerful."  The  fact  is  (if  we  may 
trust  the  corrector  of  the  folio,  1632),  that  '*  dearest"  was  a  mis- 
print for  dearest ;  and  it  is  easy  to  see  how  cl  might  be  mistaken 
for  d.    He  gives  the  line : 

**  Now,  madam,  lammon  up  your  eUairui  spirits :'' 

that  IS,  her  brightest  and  purest  spirits,  that  the  Princess  might 
adequately  discharge  the  important  embassy  entrusted  to  her  by 
her  &ther. 

P.  306.  All  the  folios  have  a  decided  corruption  in  the  line, — 

''  Thoagh  so  denied  farther  harbour  in  my  house," 

which  has  commonly  been  printed  with  fair  for  "  farther."  This 
may  be  right,  but  the  manuscript-corrector  inserts  perhaps  a  bet- 
ter word  in  his  margin: 

"  Though  so  denied /ree  harbour  in  my  honse :" 

alluding  to  the  refusal  to  the  Princess  of  the  unrestrained  rights 
of  hospitality  in  the  King's  palace. 

P.  306.  In  the  short  snip-snap  dialogue  between  Rosaline  and 
Biron,  the  prefixes  to  the  speeches  of  the  latter  are  always  wrong, 
as  if  Boyet  had  been  engaged  with  the  lady  in  the  wit-contest. 
The  corrector  of  the  folio,  1632,  puts  them  right,  in  consistency 
with  the  quarto,  1598. 
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p.  309.  In  the  folios  this  Act  commences  thus  :- 
5* 


LOVES  lJ30nRa   LOST. 


"  Unitr  Srag^Tl  and  Boy. 


[act  nL 


Brag.    Warble,  cbild  ;  make  pasmoaKlu  wj  M.-iifc  ofhearlBg. 

Boj/.    CoDColIucl. 

Sroff.    Swwjl  tuT !  Go,  U^DderneH  of  years,"  Ac 


n 


Uenee  wo  may  gothor  that  iti*  sc*ue  opt?ns  while  the  Boy 
i&g,  and  that  Armailo  (oulled  Braggart),  di^lighted  with  thu  ntucac, 
requires  more,  upon  which  iho  boy  commcncts  an  Italiaji  song, 
the  first  words  of  whieh  are  Con  CoUitfl.  Tho  manuscript-cor- 
rector of  the  folio,  1632,  iuacrts  the  firsl  words  both  of  ihe  Eng- 
lish  and  of  the  Italian  song,  Si^e  m^  love,  being  the  (irat,  and 
Amato  (which  he  spells  artHalo)bme,  the  seoMid.  This  clreum- 
fltanoc  may  lead  to  the  detection  of  them  in  some  of  oilr  anfiunt 
collections  of  musical  airs.  Possibly,"  if  not  probably,  Coa  Coliwl 
was  not  tho  same  as  what  in  niaTiuHcripl  is  caUed  Amalo  bent,  and 
it  may,  in  the  time  of  llie  corrector,  have  been  substituted,  the 
air  of  Cim  Colintt  having  gone  out  of  fashion.  Any  scrap 
formation  regarding  the  itouga  written  or  introduced  by  ' 
apeare  is  highly  interesting. 

P.  310,  After  the  P.igc'a  dissertation  on  the  mode  of  " ' 
ing  nioe  wenches,"  Armado  asks, — 

"  Hov  bast  tbau  purcboa'd  IbiB  viperienoat" 
and  the  answer  is,  as  it  stands  printed  in  the  old  copies, — 

'■  Bj  my  penne  of  obsersiitiou.'' 
Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  altered  "  penne"  to  jwnny,  and  Famwrl 
Ritson  say  that  it  alludes  to  a  tract  calliKi  "  Ihe  Pennyworth  cf 
Wit."  Tho  manuscript-corrector  entertained  an  entirely  dilfi«r«itt 
noljon :  he  tells  us,  as  seems  not  at  all  unliltely,  that  jtaine  (so 
spelt  of  old)  was  misprinted  "  penne  ;"  and  this  is  the  more  pro- 
bable, because  the  letter  y  at  tlie  end  of  penny  would  hardly  have 
been  converted  into  ».  Tlie  true  answer  would  therefore  bi^ 
when  Armado  inquires  how  the  Boy  had  procured  his 
ledge  T — 

"  By  my  pain  of  obeervallou,'' 
or  by  the  pnins  he  had  taken  in  observing  the  characters  i^i^ 
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aud  women.     What  most  militates  against  this  alteration  is  the 
figurative  use  of  the  word  "  purchased,"  for  obtained,  by  Armado. 

P.  311.  For  "  a  message  well  sympathised"  we  ought  unques- 
tionably to  substitute  "  a  messenger  well  sympathised,"  Costard 
was  to  be  the  messenger y  not  the  message.  **  Message"  is  altered 
to  "  messenger"  in  the  margin  of  the  corrected  folio,  1632. 

P.  312.  There  are  two  emendations  in  Armado's  soliloquy, 
after  his  Page  has  gone  out  to  fetch  Costard,  one  of  them  denot- 
ing a  strange  corruption  which  has  crept  into  the  text  from  the 
earliest  date,  and  in  all  impressions.  The  lines  have  been  uni- 
versally printed  as  follows  : — 

''  A  most  acute  javenal ;  Toluble  and  free  of  grace ! 
By  thy  fitvoar,  sweet  welkin,  I  must  sigh  in  thy  fkce : 
Most  mde  melancholy,  valour  gives  thee  place.'' 

In  the  corrected  folio,  1632,  they  are  made  to  run : — 

"  A  most  acute  Juvenal ;  voluble  and/otV  of  grace  I 
By  thy  favour,  sweet  welkin,  I  must  sigh  in  thy  face : 
Moist-eyed  melancholy,  valour  gives  thee  place." 


"Fair  of  grace"  is  good-looking,  whereas  "/r«c  of  grace"  means 
little  more  than  had  been  already  said  by  the  epithet  voluble. 
"Most  rude  melancholy"  has  no  particular  appropriateness, 
whereas,  "  mow^eytfrf  melancholy"  is  peculiarly  accordant  with 
the  sighs  Armado  breathes,  with  due  apology,  in  the  face  of  the 
welkin. 

It  may  be  enough  to  say  with  reference  to  Costard's  speech,  a 
few  lines  below,  that  the  manuscript-corrector  completely  justifies 
Tyrwhitt's  emendation  "  no  salve  in  them  alV^ 

P.  313.  The  last  line  of  the  Page's  Lenvoy  is  this  in  the  manu- 
script-corrected folio,  1632 : — 

"  Staying  the  odds  by  making  four," 

instead  of  "  adding  four  :"  to  add  four  would  not  have  "  stayed 
the  odds."  The  next  line  is  thus  divided  between  Armado  and 
the  Page  in  the  corrected  folio,  whereas  in  all  editions  it  is  made 
to  belong  to  the  Page  only  : — 
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Hus  changQ  givca  greater  pungcocy  to  tbe  dialogue,  and  ruAkn 

Armiulo's  pusiliou  uove  riiUculuiu. 

P.  314.  A  point  luw  been  wlrall^v  lost  by  the  omi&Hon  of  a  won! 
supplied  by  the  mnnusmpt-wrreetor.  The  ordinary,  iodeed  tl 
only,  text  lias  been  this; — 


"  Annada.    t^rrah  Costanl,  1  will  earraochlM  Idee. 
Coilard.    Ol  mwry  m«  to  one  FranoMl''  Ae. 


Ml  UM  •■ 

*mado  ' 
Iseby 

rmido  ) 


This  is  unintelligible,  for  how  could  Costard  uuagine  tlut  Armado 
mefttit  "  to  marry  liim  to  one  Frances"  or  to  any  body  else  by 
merely  saying  to  him,  "  1  will  enTruichise  thee  1 "  What  Armido 
8ajr9,ia:— 

"  Simh  Casl«rd.  marry,  I  will  cnfranchiae  thee  ; ' 

to  whidi  Costard's  blundering  answer  applies  naturHlly  e 
"  O  !  marry  mo  to  oni:  Frances '! "  &&  Just  aflerwsrda,  for  ti 
incompl{<te  expression  of  Armado,  "  I  will  give  thfe  thy  liberty, 
set  thee  from  durance,"  the  ninnuscripl-eorrector  gives  "  set  (hoc 
Jree  from  durance,"  the  omis»on  by  the  printer  having  been 
caused,  no  doubt,  by  the  words  "  thee  "  and  "  free  "  following  each 
other  immediately. 

P.  317.  What  has  usually  been  printed, — 

"  A  whitply  wanloa  wLlh  a  velvet  brow," 

the  mftnuserlpt-correotor  of  the  folio,  1882,  oorverts  into  " 
■wanton,"  the  true  word,  in  reference  to  Iloaaline's  talents,  and 
certainly  not  to  her  iximplexion,  which  we  are  over  and  over  agwn 
told  ia  dark.  Tbo  word  is  lehitli/  in  the  old  copies,  and  is  a  it 
error  of  the  press.     We  must  therefore  certainly  read, — 

"  A  iri«y  wanton  wLth  a  velrut  brow." 


ACT  rv.    SCENE  T. 
P.  319.  The  Prioress  good-huinou redly  rebukes  the  For 
for  flattering  her,  and  exclaims, — 
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"  O,  heresy  in  Mr,  fit  for  these  days ! 
A  giving  hand,  though  Ibol,  shall  have  fair  praise.'' 

The  corrector  of  the  folio,  1632,  has  it, — 

«  O,  heresy  in  faUh,  fit  fbr  these  days  I" 

which  is  probably  right,  although  Shakespeare,  like  many  other 
poets  of  his  time,  uses  "fidr"  for  fairness  or  beauty, 

P.  324.  Costard  speaks  a  soliloquy  in  rhyme  at  the  close  of 
this  scene,  one  line  in  which  b  wanting,  as  is  evident  from  the  cor- 
responding line,  and  from  the  insertion  of  the  addition,  though  in 
a  wrong  place,  by  the  corrector  of  the  folio,  1632.  He  perhaps 
intended  to  write  it  in  the  blank  space  nearest  to  where  it  ought 
to  come  in,  but  he  has  written  it  in  another  blank  space  above  it, 
and  has  drawn  a  mark  with  his  pen  to  the  spot  where  it  is  wanted. 
Hie  whole  passage  is  this,  and  the  line  in  manuscript  we  have 
printed  in  italics  ; — 

"  Armado  o'  the  one  side, — 0,  a  most  dainty  man ! 
To  see  him  walk  before  a  lady,  and  to  bear  her  fan  I 
To  see  him  kiss  his  hand  I  and  how  most  sweetly  a'  will  swear ! 
Looking  babies  in  her  eyes  kit  peusion  to  declare  ; 
And  his  page  o'  t*  other  side,  tlkat  handiUl  of  tmall  wit ! 
Ah  heavens,  it  is  a  most  pathetical  nit  1'' 

Besides  the  entire  line,  which  escaped  the  printer  or  the  copyist 
of  the  drama,  the  word  small  was  also  left  out. 

SCENE  n. 

P.  324.  The  manuscriptKM)rrector  of  the  folio,  1632,  has  made 
Act  IV.  commence  with  this  scene ;  but  improperly,  because 
Holofemes,  Sir  Nathaniel,  and  Dull  enter  on  the  exit  of  Costard, 
so  that  there  is,  in  fact,  no  change  of  place,  which  usually  consti- 
tutes the  division. 

P.  325.  Part  of  Sir  Nathaniel's  speech  is  in  rhyme,  and  part  in 
prose,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  whole  of  it  was 
originally  in  irregular  jingling  verse :  the  corrector  of  the  folio, 
1^2^  shows  that  some  words,  necessary  to  it,  had  been  lost. 
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though  he  eviduitly  does  not  sup|ily  all  thai,  is  vnmling.  Sir  Na- 
thaniel's first  line  rhymes  lo  what  llolofcrnos  bad  aoid, — 

"  0,  thoa  moiuter  Igaonnco,  how  dr fmni^d  iloet  thou  look ! 
Jfatk.  Sir,  he  hath  dctct  teA  of  the  daintieii  (hat  lire  bred  in  a  book. 
He  bath  doI  cat  paper,  a»  it  were,  he  liulh  do!  druuk  ink: 
Hia  intellect  in  not  replcnlabed  ;  li«  is  only  ao  animal,  not  ta  Mni  ; 
Onlj  scumble  in  the  duUcr  parts,  and  snch  lutrreD  pliuila 
Are  net  bdbrr!  u»  that  nv  thankful  (hould  b«. 
Which  we.  having  taxtc  and  reeling,  are  for  those  parts  that  in 

Ihictliy  in  OH  more  than  be : 
For  as  it  woulJ  ill  become  meto  be  vtin,  indiscreet,  or  a  fool, 
So  were  a  patch  set  on  learning,  to  M  him  in  a  nchool,"  Ac 

It  is  not  possible  to  put  the  whole  right,  but  tho  old  eorrector's 
oontriliulions  towanls  the  original  text  an'  printm]  ahove  in  ilnliw; 
how  it  liappimed  tliat  he  could  add  aa  much,  sad  not  he  able  lo 
furnish  the  rest,  is  a  point  we  do  not  preteud  to  e:(p1ain.  The 
sense  is  a  little  obscure ;  and  as  &r  ua  jingle  is  concerned,  the 
line  ending  with  "plants"  has  nothing  to  rhyme  with  ll. 

P.  329.  The  chnractcra  of  Holofurnes  (usually  called  the  Pedant 
in  tlic  old  prefixes)  and  of  Sir  Nathaniel  arc  much  confused  in 
this  scene  ;  it  may  be  miflieient  to  stat*  that  the'  speech  "  Hera 
are  only  numbers  ratified,"  &£c.,  is  given  to  Holofemes;  but 
Theobald's  apparently  excellent  emendation  of  imi'ari  for  "  imi- 
tary"  of  the  old  copies  b  not  eountenunced.  by  the  corrector  of 
the  folio,  1632,  who,  instead  of  "  imitary  is  nothing,"  reada,  "  imi- 
taiing  ia  Dothbg."  meaning  that  there  is  no  merit  in  mer«  tmilstioii. 
For  "  tired  horse"  he  reads  "  Iraiiitd  horse,"  which  affords  a 
er  and  less  dubitable  meaning. 

SCENE  ru. 

P.  3.31.  The  manuscript  stage-diruetions  in  tJus  scene,  insei 
in  manit3cri[it  in  the  folio,  1C32,  arc  extremely  minute,  and  the 
King  cannot  enter  witli  "  Ay  me !"  but  wo  are  informed  in  tbo 
margin  that  he  aighi.  When,  at  this  jimcltiro,  Biron  conceals 
himself^  the  printed  stage-direction  is  only  Hr  tiandt  atide,  but 
that  is  obliterated,  and  He  gelt  him  in  a  tree  is  put  b  its  place  in 
manuscript.  When,  loo,  Biron  interposes  somu  rejuark  to 
self,  it  is  added  ibit  he  is  in  Ihe  tree,  and  when  he  descends  to 
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tect  his  companions,  Come  down  is  inscribed  in  the  margin.  As 
each  diaracter  retires  or  advances  on  the  stage,  information  of  it 
is  duly  given,  so  that  the  whole  -business  and  conduct  of  the 
scene  are  clearly  explained. 

P.  3S2.  Two  transpositions,  one  of  them  of  some  moment,  are 
pointed  out  by  the  manuscript-corrector :  the  first  occurs  in  the 
fourth  line,  where  "  night  of  dew"  (strangely  justified  by  Steevens) 
is  altered  to  dew  of  night;  the  second  instance  is  only  thou  dost 
for  "  dost  thou,"  in  the  fifleenth  line  of  the  King's  sonnet. 

P.  333.  A  question  has  been  agitated,  whether,  when  Biron  says, 
euidey  in  the  old  copies, — 

"  O,  rhymes  are  guards  on  wanton  Capid's  hose ; 
Disfigore  not  his  shop/' 

we  ought  to  read  shape  or  slop,  Theobald  was  in  favor  of  slop, 
and  his  conjecture  is  confirmed  by  the  corrector  of  the  folio,  1632, 
who  erases  the  h  in  the  text  and  inserts  /. 

P.  334.  The  old  reading  of  quarto  and  folios, — 
"  By  earth,  she  is  not  corporal :  there  you  lie," 

has  also  created  dispute.  Mai  one  and  other  modem  editors  have 
usually  adopted  Theobald's  alteration,  "  By  earth,  she  is  but  cor- 
poral." The  corrector  of  the  folio,  1632,  substitutes  most  for  not, 
"  By  earth,  she  is  moat  corporal,"  which  affords  a  still  stronger 
contradiction  to  Dumaine. 

P.  336.  Steevens  contended  that  the  line  in  Dumaine's  "  Son- 
net "— 

"  Thou  for  whom  Jove  woald  swear," 

was  defective,  and  w^ished  to  read,  with  Pope, — 

"  Thou  for  whom  ev^n  Jove  would  swear  ;" 

while  Malone  absurdly  insisted  that '"  swear"  was  to  be  read  as  a 
dissyllable.  The  corrector  of  the  folio,  1632,  treats  the  line  as 
if  it  wanted  a  syllable,  and  gives  it, — 

"  Thou  for  whom  great  Jove  would  swear," 
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tho  word  great  luiving  dropped  out  in  Uw  preas.  All«r  Dumaine 
lias  read  his  poem,  he  says,  In  nil  editions, — 

"  This  Till  I  send,  aod  somctbing  elM  more  plain, 
Thttt  Hhkll  express  mj  true  lore's  Guting  pain." 

Here  we  sue  nearly  the  siune  error  pointed  out  by  (he  old  cor- 
rector wWeh  we  also  find  set  right  ia  "  Hamlet"  (Vol.  vii.  p.  322,) 
''  fiutting"  fur  Ittiting,  althou^  Johnsua  thought  that  "  ikstii^'' 
might  here  be  taken  as  longing,  hungry. 

P.  338.  When  .Iiiqurnetta  ond  the  Clown  enter  with  Biron's 
letter,  the  King,  aceording  to  all  eopies  of  the  play,  asks  tbein, — 

"  What  present  host  thou  there  T" 
when  ho  had  no  reason  whatever  to  think  that  they  had  brought 
any  "  present."     The  mistake  has  been  the  prlntbg  of"  present'' 
for  ptaiant, 

"  What  pftuant  bast  thou  thercT" 

Cbslard  was  a  clown  or  peatanl,  and  is  so  addressed  by  the  King. 
The  manuBcripteorrector  of  the  folio,  1632,  points  out  ihe  blim- 

P.  341.  Biron  having  pronounced  a  eulogium  upon  the  dark 
complexiim  of  liosaline,  is  laughed  at  by  the  King  and  his  oUj^' 

compaiiiuns ; —  ^H 

"O.  paradox!    Black  is  the  bndge  of  bell.  ^H 

Tlie  line  ofdunguoas  and  thu  scboul  •>(  iiif^ht."  ^^| 

ITiis,  the  reading  of  the  old  cNjjnes,  is  evidently  nonsense,  and  the 
corrected  folio,  1633,  contains  the  lust  line  in  this  fonn: — 

"The  hue  of  dangeens  and  the  tkade  of  o\g'bl," 
which  is  possibly  the  true  reading,  and  Dot  "worr/ of  night,*'' 
has  l>eon  generally  adopted. 

P.  342.  Nobody  has  suspected  a  misprint  where  o 
occurs;  it  is  in  the  passage, — 
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The  misprint  is  in  the  word  '^  beauty/'  which  incontestably  should 
be  leamin^y 

"  Teaches  sach  learning  as  a  woman's  eye  ?" 

and  it  stands  thus  oorrectod  in  the  folio,  1632.  The  whole  tenor 
of  Biron^s  argument  proves  that  the  change  is  necessary,  for  he 
proceeds: — 

^  Learning  is  bat  an  adjunct  to  oareelf, 
And  where  we  are  our  learning  likewise  is : 
Then,  when  oarselYes  we  see  in  ladies'  eyes. 
Do  we  not  likewise  see  our  learning  there  ?" 

The  hemistich,  "With  ourselves,"  which  in  the  quarto,  1598,  and  in 
the  folio,  1623,  precedes  the  last  line,  is  omitted  in  the  folio,  1632, 
and  is  not  restored  in  manuscript,  so  that  we  are  better  warranted 
in  treating  it  as  an  accidental  and  unnecessary  interpolation. 

P.  344.  The  line,  as  it  has  always  stood, — 

"  And  plant  in  tyrants  mild  humility," 

according  to  the  evidence  of  the  old  corrector  should  be, — 

"  And  plant  in  tyrants  mild  humanity ;" 

an  evident  improvement,  since  tyrants  are  void  rather  of  human- 
ity than  of  "  humility,"  and  the  preceding  line  shows  that  the  cor- 
rection must  be  right.  The  next  five  lines  are  crossed  out  in  the 
folio,  1632,  three  of  them  being  nearly  a  repetition  of  what  Biron 
had  said  in  a  previous  part  of  his  harangue  to  prove  that  oath- 
breach  was  lawful. 


ACT  V.    SCENE  L 

P.  346.  Theobald's  conjecture  that  "infamie"  of  the  old  copies, 
near  the  close  of  the  speech  of  Holofernes,  ought  to  be  insanie, 
is  warranted  by  the  corrector  of  the  folio,  1632,  excepting  that  he 
gives  it  in  Latin,  insania  ;  but  he  adds  to  it  a  farther  emendation, 
which  clears  the  passage  still  more :  he  gives  it — "  This  is  abhomi- 
nable,  which  we  would  call  abominable :  it  insinuateth  om  of 
xTiMnia.^    Thus  om  is  substituted  for  iwe,  which  Farmer  vriahod 
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to  change  to  tntn  ;  wliilt^  Ihi'  blunilur  of  "iiifiuiiip"  for  ifManta  was 
Ihe  result  of  tlie  common  mistake  of  reading/for  the  long  «. 

P.  348.  Armado  asks  Holofcraes,  "  Do  you  not  cducut*  yaudi 
at  the  chur^u-boilse  on  ihe  lop  of  the  mount^n  1"  Steo^'ens  Ulli 
tts  that  ho  "  supposes  thu  'cJutrge-houso' meuns  the  froe-aefaool^ 
hut  neither  be  nor  any  otJior  ptrson  hua  adduccil  a  single  instwua 
to  sliow  ihut  "ehargishouBo"  and  free-ieltool  wcro  synonymouB. 
It  appears  that  it  was  only  a  misprint  for  "  larpe  house,"  for  so 
llie  ourruclor  of  the  folio,  1632,  trcsts  >(> 

SCENE  n. 

P.  350,  To  the  staged irei'tlon,  "  Enter  Princess  and  Ladies," 

llie  correAor  of  the  folio,  163^  has  added,  with  prf»mU.  m  order 

to  show  that  the  performers  displayed  to  thL-  audiPiiei.'  tlie  various 

gifts  they  had  accepted  from  tlie  King  and  hia  companions. 


P.  351.  When  RoBaline  s 
tory  verses,  she  is  Uughed  dI 


ys  that  she  also  has  received  hiuda- 
and  Katharine  taunts  her  with  being 

"  Fair  aa  a  teit  B  ia  a  iwp7-boob ; 

but  there  seems  no  reason  to  choosing  the  loiter  B ;  and  the  correc- 
tor, m  reference  to  the  first  letter  iu  BosalinL-'s  imme,  alters  it  to, 
"  Fnlr  u  a  text  It  in  a  c[)p;-l>i>ok.'' 

The  ne>:t  four  lines  nre  erased,  probably  because  they  were  not 
intelligible,  or  were  inapplicable. 

P.  S.TO.  The  commentators  have  been  puuled  by  the  following 
line  in  thejilio,  1023,  which  is  repeated  in  the  other  foUo»: — 

"  So  piTlauDt  like  would  I  o'ervwaj  his  itate.''  ^^H 

Tlicy  nl  length  agreed  that  it  should  be  read  "  portent-like,^^! 
eepting  Donee,  who,  somewhat  at  random,  suggests  teo^uply.vt 
turns  out  that  the  disputed  word  (obviously  not  understood  W 
any  old  editor  or  printer)  is  purely  nn  errcr  of  the  press.     Rosa- 
line thus  alludes  t-o  the  absolute  power  she  ^4i>iild  exercisi 
Biron,  were  she  sure  that  he  was  unaltei'iiby  ntiached  to  hers 
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**  How  would  I  make  him  fkwn,  and  beg,  and  seek, 
And  wait  the  season,  and  observe  the  times, 
And  spend  his  prodigal  wits  in  bootless  rhymes, 
And  shape  his  service  wholly  to  mj  behests, 
And  make  him  proud  to  make  me  proud  with  jests  I 
So  potently  would  I  o'erswaj  his  state. 
That  he  should  be  my  fool,  and  I  his  fote." 

The  use  of  potently  here  can  require  no  explanation ;  and  it  seems 
scarcely  possible  to  doubt  that  it  was  the  word  of  the  poet,  and 
for  this  reason  it  is  placed  in  the  margin  of  the  corrected  folio, 
1632. 

P.  353.  Boyet  brings  word  of  the  intended  attack  upon  the 
Princess  and  her  Ladies  by  the  King  and  his  Liords  : — 

*'  Arm,  wenches,  arm !  encounters  mounted  are." 

But  it  is  not  "  encounters,"  but  encounter er 8  that  are  "  mounted," 
and  so  the  old  corrector  notes.  Again,  six  lines  lower,  the  Prin- 
cess, in  all  ordinary  editions,  is  made  to  ask, — 

"  What  are  they 
That  charge  their  breath  against  us  ?" 

"  To  charge  their  breath"  is  nonsense,  and  the  corrector  alters  it, 
most  naturally,  to, — 

"  What  are  they 
That  charge  the  breach  against  us  T'^ 

The  Princess  carrying  on  the  joke  of  supposing  that  she  and  her 
Ladies  are  in  a  state  of  siege. 

P.  354.  We  do  not  feel  so  confident  respecting  the  next  emen- 
dation, at  the  end  of  Boyet's  long  account  of  the  project  he  had 
overheard,  the  concoction  of  which  had  given  such  delight  to  the 
King  and  his  merry  companions :  in  fact  they  had  laughed  at  it 
until  they  cried ; — 

"  That  in  this  spleen  ridiculous  appears, 
To  check  their  folly,  passion's  solemn  tears." 

"  Solemn  tears"  may  possibly  be  right ;  but  we  do  not  think  it 
is,  because  the  corrector  of  the  folio,  1632,  erases  the  word,  and 
substitutes  another  in  the  margin,  which  certainly  better  answers 
the  purpose : — 
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"  To  cbeck  lliuir  roll?,  pranoa'a  imUm  loar^*' 
lliat  is  to  say.  iho;  Uiighod  uutil  they  suddenly  burst  out  f^tjiog, 
and  tlius  uliccked  ibuir  fully.     We  arc  to  rtioullect  that,  aa  the  old 
spoiling  of  "suddcQ"  was  usuaJly  todaine,  tho  mlstAkv  would  be 
^isily  made. 

Five  liues  lower  we  arrive  At  a  ehaiigc  whieh  cannot  bedoubt- 
M,  and  again  rendered  newsswy  by  the  blunder  of/*  for  loDg  «, 
Boyet  says  that  the  King  and  Wh  Lords  will  euiue  to  court  the 
Ladies  as  Muscovites,  aud  the  iavariablu  text  has  been, — 

"  And  ever;  oae  ba  locMeal  will  adranoe 
Unto  his  eevcml  mistreBH." 

"  Love-feat"'  could  hardly  be  Shakespeare's  word,  and  as  amended 
by  the  corrector  of  the  folio,  1632,  the  line  reads  thus  unobjeo- 
tiooably : — 


The  I'ltnosa  of  ihe  alteration  seems  selCevident, 

P.  360.  The  King  and  his  Lords  are  so  derided,  jeered,  aod 
floiit«d  by  the  Princess  and  her  Ladies,  tliat  they  are  compelled 
to  make  a  precipitate  retreat,  Biron  luiving  iidtuitted  th»t  tliev 
had  oil  been  '*  dry-beaten  with  pure  scofT,"  As  soon  as  tliey  are 
gone,  tlic  triumphant  party  burst  out  in  expressions  of  joy  and 
ridicule,  and,  among  others,  the  Princess  exclaims,  as  the  line  has 
always  been  printed, — 

"0,  poverty  in  wll,  klnglj  poor  flout!'' 

Of  which  readers  have  been  left  to  make  what  sense  they  could. 
The  old  corrector  clearly  saw  no  sense  in  it.  and  has  furnished  ua 
with  other  words  so  well  qualified  for  the  plaeo  that  wn  cannot 
he8itat«  to  approve  of  ihem,  Tlie  enemy  had  been  utterly 
routed  and  destroyed,  and  the  Princess,  in  ihe  excess  of  her  da- 
liglit,  breaks  out, — 

"  0,  povorty  Id  wit !  killed  by  prirs  floul !'' 

meaning,  of  course,  in  consisteacy  with  what  Bircui  ha<l  add  of 
"  pure  scofi^"  thnt  the  King  and  his  companions,  disguised  u  Ui»- 
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ooYites,  had  been  driven  horn  the  field  by  the  mere  mockery  of 
the  Ladies. 

P.  375.  In  the  old  editions  Costard  makes  his  exit  after  the 
speech  of  the  King,  ^  Stand  aside,  good  Pompej/'  and,  aocord- 
mg  to  the  corrector  of  the  folio,  1632,  he  enters  again  after  Ar< 
mado  has  delivered  the  words,  ^'This  Hector  far  surmounted 
Hannibal,'^  the  manuscript  stage-direction  being,  £nter  Costard 
in  haste  and  unarmed :  he  is  suddenly  to  bring  word  to  Armado 
respecting  the  pregnancy  of  Jaquenetta,  and  afterwards  to  engage 
in  his  shirt  in  a  conflict  with  the  Spaniard,  who  turns  out  to  be  shirt- 
less. Such  was,  doubtless,  the  manner  in  which  this  portion  of 
the  comedy  was  originally  conducted,  notwithstanding  modem 
editors  have  needlessly  and  clumsily  inserted  a  stage-directi(Mi, 
Biron  whispers  Costard,  as  if  the  latter  had  never  left  the  scene. 
He  had  quitted  it  to  disarm  from  his  part  of  Pompey,  and  to 
convey  the  alarming  tidings  regarding  Jaquenetta. 

P.  377.  The  emendation  proposed  by  Theobald, — 

**  A  heary  heart  bean  not  a  nimble  tongue/' 

instead  of  **  an  humble  tongue"  of  the  old  impressions,  is  war- 
ranted by  good  sense,  and  by  the  change  introduced  by  the  cor- 
rector of  the  folio,  1632 ;  but  three  lines  lower,  we  come  to  a  pas- 
sage hitherto  passed  over,  but  which  evidently  requires  the  emen- 
dation which  it  has  received  from  the  same  authority.  The  lines 
are  commonly  printed, — 

"  The  extreme  parts  of  time  extremely  form 
All  causes  to  the  porpoee  of  his  speed." 

The  passage  is  corrupt,  and  the  manuscript  alteration  made  in 
the  folio,  1632,  thus  sets  it  right,  and  renders  the  sense  dis- 
tinct :  the  Princess  is  on  the  point  of  hastily  quitting  Navarre, 
on  the  news  of  the  death  of  her  father,  and  the  King  observes, — 

**  The  extreme  parting  time  exprenly  forms 
All  causes  to  the  purpose  of  his  speed.'' 

Another  error  occurs  in  the  answer  of  the  Princess  to  th<&i«<^pKfi!t 


LOVES  I-VBOCRS  LOST. 


[act  T. 
otild  not  forgPt  his  love-suit :  the  roading 


of  the  King,  that  sho  i 
has  been, — 

"  I  iindcTBUuid  jroa  not :  m;  grie&  an  donbli!." 
^e  did  not  understand  him,  because  her  sorrows  had  dettdened 
her  bculti(«,  and  the  line,  as  wo  find  from  the  numuscripl  oomo- 
tion  in  the  folio,  1632,  ooght  to  be,— 

"  I  underatand  ;od  not :  my  grinte  are  dull," 
the  copyist  mishmring  "  double"  for  dull.     Biron  then  takes  up 
the  subject,  and  whi.-n,  among  other  things,  ho  says, — 
"  Ab  Iotc  U  I\iU  uf  uabeSttbg  straliu. 


Aftwuitiiu  u 


I  cblld," 


we  ought  to  read  Urangemss  for  "  slrninn,"  which  is  quite  con- 
aistent  with  what  he  adds  just  aflerwards  when  he  tells  \uf  that 
love  is 

"Pall  oFilrnn^  alinpcB,  ofhablU.  and  of  (broii)" 
instead  of  "strajing  shapes,"   na  it  is  misprinted  in  tlie  foiius. 


Both  these  words  a 


altered  by  the  old  corrector. 
P.  378.  It  seems  clear  that  Biron  meant  to  conclude  hia  ad- 
dress in  chyme,  but  it  closes  thus  in  all  editions  of  the  play : — 

"  We  to  oureelrca  prove  (Uie, 
By  bebg  nnce  false  rorever  to  be  true 
To  tbo-w  tlul  make  us  both, — hir  l»di««,  7011 ; 
And  evea  Ibat  falsefaood,  m  itself  a  tAa, 
TliUB  puriflus  itself  and  turns  to  grace.'' 

Read,  with  the  corrector  of  the  folio,  1632,  and  the  sense  is  pro- 
daely  the  same  while  the  rhyme  is  restored, — 

I'Hetltiabatt, 

P,  379.  The  six  lines  in  all  the  old  copies,  which  read  only  like 
an  abridgment  of  the  peuanco  imposed  afterwards  by  Rosaline  on 
Biron,  are  expunged  by  the  corrector  of  the  folio,  1032,  as  a  need- 
less and  injurious  reduplication. 

P.  380.  Rosaline  tells  Biron  that  h 
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''  Fall  at  compariflooB  and  wounding  floats, 
Which  yoa  on  all  estates  will  execnte/' 

'^  Will  exerdn'^  is  the  plausible  manuscript-correction  in  the  folio, 
1632. 

P.  381.  There  can,  we  apprehend,  be  no  doubt  that,  instead  of 
the  following, — 

'<  Then  if  fidckly  ears, 
BeaTd  with  the  clamoani  of  their  own  dear  groans, 
Will  hear  your  idle  scorns,  continue  then, 
And  I  will  have  joa  and  that  fault  withal,'' 

we  ought,  with  the  old  corrector,  to  read, — 

"Then,  if  sickly  ears, 
DeaTd  with  the  clamours  of  their  own  dire  groans, 
Will  hear  your  idle  scorns,  continue  themf 
And  I  will  have  you  and  that  fault  withal ; 
But  if  they  will  not,  throw  away  that  spirit,"  &c. 

Dire  for  "  dear"  and  them  for  "  then"  are  slight  changes,  but  edi- 
tors have  hitherto  been  unwilling  to  make  them  in  the  fece  of  the 
old  impresaons. 
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ACT  L    SCENE  I. 


P.  391.  Rowc  was  the  first  editor  who  changed  th^  old 


to  '^ww  bent  m  heaven  ;"  but  the  coiTector  of  ihofolio,  IQ32, 
of  the  same  opinion  as  Rowe.  lUlhougb  it  Is  iu  vain  to  inquir* 
whento  be  derived  his  knowledge. 

P.  302.  By  a  very  trifling  emendation  he  makes  llieseua  «m1 

bis  Bpc«ch  with  a  couplet,  which  seems  so  naturally  led  to,  that 

it  is  u  wonder  the  alteration  should  never  before  have  sitggtisted 

itsdf:—  ^m 

"  Bnt  I  will  wed  thee  in  anolber  kej,  ^^M 

With  pomp,  witli  triumph,  and  with  revelry,"  ^^| 

the  common  reading  being  "  with  revelling." 

The  old  corrector  also  renders  it  quite  clear  that  "Stand  forth, 
Demetrius,"  and  "  Stand  forth,  Lysander,"  lower  down  in  the  samo 
pi^e,  are  parts  of  the  speech  of  Egeus,  and  not  mere  stage-dinw- 
tions,  as  they  ore  printed  iu  the  ancient  editions  in  quarto  and 
folio.  The  corrector  placed  eareU  where  ihe  words  ought  to  come 
in,  and  drew  a  line  from  the  careU  to  the  words,  adding  in  the 
margin  directions  for  the  performers  to  step  fbrviard.  Stiil 
lower,  be  reads  "stubborn  harditeu"  for  "stubborn  harBhness," 
wtiii'h  is  more  in  accordance  with  the  rest  of 

V,  SM-  Capers  emenJaliyn, — 


*-^  ■  ■  .f   :_' 
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"  Bat  earthly  happier  is  the  roae  distilled," 

"which  has  been  generally  adopted  since  his  time,  is  supported  by 
a  similar  correction  in  the  folio,  1632.  The  old  reading  is,  "  But 
earthlier  happy,"  &c* 

P.  396.  We  here  meet  with  a  confirmation  of  Theobald's 
change  of  "  love"  to  low,  in — 

"  O  croBB !  too  high  to  be  enthralled  to  low." 

Tbe  line  in  the  old  copies,  three  lines  farther  down, — 

"  Or  else  it  stood  upon  the  choice  of  merit," 

IS  evidently  mbprinted,  and  friends  has  ordinarily  been  substitu- 
ted for  '^  merit ;"  but  meriy  inserted  in  the  margin  by  the  corrector 
of  the  folio,  1632,  is  more  likely  to  have  been  the  real  word  mis- 
heard  by  the  copyist : — 

**  Or  else  it  stood  upon  the  choice  of  men." 

P.  398.  The  corrector  of  the  folio,  1632,  gives  the  subsequent 
line  di£fer^itly  from  any  other  early  authority,  viz. — 

"  Bib  fault  J /iUr  Helena,  ia  none  of  mine." 
Fisher's  quarto  has  it, — 

"  His  folly,  Helena,  is  no  fault  of  mine  ;" 

and  Roberts'  quarto  and  the  folios, — 

"  His  folly,  Helena,  is  none  of  mine." 

P.  399.  Near  the  end  of  Helena's  speech  occurs  this  couplet, 
where  she  is  stating  her  determination  to  inform  Demetrius  of  the 
intended  flight  of  Lysander  and  Hermia : — 

^*  and  for  this  intelligence. 
If  1  have  thanks,  it  is  a  dear  exx>ense ;" 

which  is  only  just  intelligible,  but  the  old  corrector  singularly 
improves  the  passage  by  the  word  he  substitutes : — 

*^  and  for  this  intelligence. 
If  I  have  thanks,  it  Is  dear  reeampeMe," 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  original  reading  is  thus  restored, 
although  here,  as  in  many  other  plaises,  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
how  the  corruption  crept  into  the  text 
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P.  400.  Ill  Uie  lirst  scene  af  the  actors  of  tUe  burlesfjiie  tragedy 
of  Pjnimua  Hnd  ThUbe,  &  quesliun  has  aristu  out  of  the  words 
of  llu-  old  copiL-s,  ut  tlic  end  of  Bottom's  second  speech,  "  and  so 
grow  on  to  a  point."  The  cxprcaniciii  has  not  1k«u  well  undei- 
stood,  and  it  appears  thnl,  when  the  corrections  In  (he  fiilio,  1633, 
were  made,  it  waa  deemed  a  misprint,  and  that  the  words  ouglit 
to  be,  "  and  so  jK)  on  to  appoint ;"  lliat  is,  to  Hppoiut  tlie  diflcrait 
actors  (o   their  puts,  whidi,  in  liict,  is  done  immediately  after- 

P.  401,  Bottom's  decliu-ntion  that  if  he  play  Pyramus,  "let  the 
audience  luuk  to  their  eyes ;  I  will  move  storms,"  is  amendtM]  in 
manuscript  in  the  folio,  1632,  to  "  1  will  move  ttont*  ,"  and  when 
the  word  was  written  "slormes,"  it  waa  uot  an  unlikely  bli 
for  a  printer  or  scribe  to  make  :  eithciT  word  will  do,  f 


ACT  n.    SCENE  L 


P. -5 

toQuii 


^ 


[.  Tlia  words,  "  Take  pm&s ;  be  perfect ;  adieu,"  ore  givai 
<;  by  llio  uld  corrector,  as  well  as  "At  the  Duke's  oak 

WQ  meet,"  and  they  scorn  to  belong  to  him,  as  the  manager  of  tbe 

play,  rather  than  to  Ikittom. 

P.  404.  The  Fairy,  soon  after  meeting  Puck,  says,  speak]itg<if 

Titania,— 


"  The  cowplipFt  lull  hsr  poiislooefs 
Id  Ibcir  gold  coutx  spots  rou  see 
TbOBe  bd  rubiiv.  fUry  fnvDurx, 
In  Iboec  rrGckl««  lire  thnir  Baroi 


,  spe*kii!g«^J 
I  the  nloH^^^ 


There  seem  several  objeetiona  to  this  passage  as  it  has  si 
editions.    First,  cowslips  are  never  "  tall,"  and,  next,  the  c 
spots  are  not  in  their  "  coaU,"  or  on  the  petals,  but  at  the  boUoin 
of  the  calix,  as  Shakespeare  has  himself  told  iis  in  "  Cymbellnej' 
Act  n.  Scene  II.    ■ 

"  Like  the  crimaOD  drops 
I'  Ih'  iKittoai  of  a  coiTvlip.-' 


The  alteration  authorised  i 
therefore,  as  follows ; — 


■ipt  in  the  folio,  IS 
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**  The  cowsUps  aU  h^'  penaioneni  be  ; 
In  their  geld  eupM  spots  you  see : 
Those  be  rabies,  &iry  fitvoors, 
In  those  freckles  live  their  savonrs." 

Babies  would  be  singular  decorations  for  a  ^'ooat,"  but  were 
common  ornaments  to  golden  chalices. 

P.  405.  Johnson  and  others  saw  that  the  line  commenced  by 
the  Fairy's  question, — 

"  Are  you  not  he  ?" 

was  not  completed  by  Pudc's  answer, — 

'*  Thoa  speak'st  aright ;" 

and  it  was  proposed  to  fill  up  the  vacancy  by  "  /  am ;  thou 
speak'st  aright ;"  but  the  true  word  seems  to  be  that  given  by 
the  corrector  of  the  folio,  1632, — 

"  Fairy,  thou  speak'st  aright" 

P.  408.  It  is  a  mere  trifle,  but  still,  in  relation  to  the  integrity 
of  Shakespeare's  text,  worth  notice,  that  in  the  corrected  folio, 
1632,  Titania  tells  Oberon,— 

"  Thy  fairy  land  buys  not  the  child  of  me." 

It  is  "The  fairy  land"  in  the  old  editions  ;  but  Titania  afterwards 
repeats  nearly  the  same  words  when  she  again  refuses  the  boy  to 
Oberon,  "Not  for  thy  fairy  kingdom."  •  We  may,  therefore,  con- 
clude, that  thy  is  the  original. 

In  the  later  part  of  the  same  speech  the  expression  occurs, 
"  her  womb  then  rich  with  my  yoimg  squire,"  wliich  is  altered  in 
manuscript  in  the  folio,  1632,  to  "her  womb  then  ripe  with  my 
young  squire;"  the  word  ^^rich^^  had  perhaps  been  caught  from 
a  line  just  below. 

P.  410.  There  is  a  defect  in  the  construction  of  the  subsequent 

extract : — 

"  The  juice  of  it,  on  sleeping  eye-lids  laid, 
Will  make  a  man  or  woman  madly,  dote 
Upon  the  next  live  creatoe  that  it  sees  *," 
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accordingly  wc  find  Uio  old  corrector  altering  the  last  line  thns; 
which  b  jirobubly  wlial  the  poet  wrote : — 

"  UpoD  tbe  next  lire  oreatun  that  it  wm.''  ^^h 

Puck's  answer  to  Oberon  has  constantly  be«n  printed, —  ^^H 

"  I'll  put  A  ^rdlc  round  about  the  ctrlh  ^^H 

la  fort;  ninutei ;" 

but  Oberon  had  not  requinjd  any  auoh  towk  of  lum,  but  merely 
to  felah  a  plant  uC  "  Love  in  idleneas,"  What  Puck  means  is  to 
show  tiis  roadint-ss  Ui  obey,  even  if^e  had  hvm  eominandtid  to  do 
mucli  more,  and  th(^rl'^ure  the  nuLiiiiscript-corrcctor  has  it, — 

•  I'd  pat  n  girdle  round  about  the  earth 
In  fori?  minutes." 
Tlie  word  "  round,"  which  is  olso  inserted  by  him  as  neoessar^ 
to  tlic  measure,  is  only  met  with  in  iho  quarto  published  by 
Fisher. 

P.  412.  The  change  reoommendedL  from  "flowers"  (wluchis 
the  old  reading]  t>i  bowern,  in  the  following  passage,  may  adntit  of 
doubt:  but  baunra  certainly  appears  best  adapted  to  tho  place; 
and  if  best  tKlapted,  we  may  feel  well  assured  that  it  was  tba 
word  Shakespeare  employed  : —  ^^^ 

"  Quite  ovvr -canopied  with  laih  woodbine,  ^^^| 

With  swcol  miisk-roKE  and  wilb  eglantine :  ^^^| 

There  »ii!(?p!!  Titsaia,  some  time  orUie  night.  ^^^| 
Lull'd  Id  UieBeioiwri  with  donociond delight." 

It  is  certain  that  the  "  luih  woodbine,"  musk-rosea,  and  eelandne, 
which  "quite  over-canopied"  the  bunk,  converted  it  into  bojtm. 
Luih  (also  supplied  by  the  monuseript-correcior  of  the  folio, 
1032)  is  a  decided  unprovement  upon  "  luscious,"  which  is  lo» 
nnich  for  the  verse.  TheobiJd  hiid  proposed  to  read  lash,  and 
we  have  already  met  witli  it  in  "The  Tempest,"  Act  II.  Scene  L 


SCENE  11 
P.  415,  Hcrmia  and  Ljsonder,  wearied  by  wandering  I 
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wood,  are  about  to  lie  down,  when  Hermia,  in  maiden  modesty, 
asks  her  lover  to  rest  &rther  from  her,  but  he  urges  her  to  repose 
her  trust  in  him.     Hie  usual  text  has  been  : — 

"  O,  take  the  Benae,  sweet,  of  my  innocence ; 
Lo?e  takes  the  meaning  in  love's  conference." 

But  the  passage,  as  amended  by  the  corrector  of  the  folio,  1632, 
is  clearly  much  more  to  the  purpose : — 

"  O,  take  the  sense,  sweet  of  my  innocence ; 
Love  takes  the  meaning  in  love's  canfideneej' 


ACT  m.    SCENE  L 

P.  421.  In  the  rehearsal  scene  of  the  mock-play  by  the  Athe- 
nian artisans,  the  corrector  of  the  folio,  1632,  gives  Bottom's 
speech,  as  to  the  contrivance  of  a  wall,  thus :  "  And  let  him  have 
some  plaster,  or  some  lime,  or  some  roughcast  about  him,  and 
let  him  hold  his  fingers  thus,"  &c.  The  ordinary  reading  is 
"loam"  and  "or";  but  the  sentence  is  clearly  not  in  the  alterna- 
tive. Theseus  afterwards  speaks  of  the  wall  as  made  of  "  lime 
and  hair."  In  the  play  itself,  the  first  line  delivered  by  Pyramus 
ought  to  run, — 

'^  ThiBby,  the  flowers  have  odious  savours  sweet/' 

and  not  "  of  odious  savours  sweet ;"  because  the  next  line  is, — 

"  So  hath  thy  breath,  my  dearest  Thisby,  dear." 

Pope,  to  meet  the  difficulty,  altered  "hath"  to  doth;  but  the 
error  was,  as  the  corrector  of  the  folio,  1632,  shows,  in  the  word 
"  of"  in  the  previous  line ;  properly,  therefore,  the  passage  ought 
to  be  printed  hereafter, — 

"  Thisby,  the  flowers  have  odious  savours  sweet, 
So  hath  thy  breath,"  &c, 

P.  422.  The  manuscript  stage-directions  in  this  scene,  and  in- 
deed in  others,  are  as  precise  and  full  as  can  possibly  bo  required, 
and  supply  all  deficiencies  of  the  kind  in  the  printed  copies. 
Thus,  when  the  "hempen  home-spuns"  are  in  the  utmost  dismay 
and  confusion,  just  previous  to  the  return  of  BoUom  a^^^'^  ^'^ 


trAnsformalion,  we  are  tolJ  that  Robin  is  avumg  titm,  that  { 
Clovrttf*  all  exeunt  in  eon/ution,  and  that  Bnout  nf>«rwiinjs  Eiit 
frightfd,  huving  seoii  thu  Weaver  with  the  Am  head  on  hU  otcn. 
It  may  bo  here  mcntkiiicil  tlint  when  the  eyes  of  Titiinia  and  the 
othen  are  to  be  touched  with  the  magic  herbs,  there  is  no  infor- 
mation in  the  printed  copies  as  to  the  exact  momeut ;  but  in 
manuscript  we  have  annoi'nl  her  e'jfi  and  aimo'mt  hU  eyea  in  the 
precise  place  in  the  ninrgin,  in  the  hand-writing  of  the  porredor. 
In  the  aame  way,  though  the  printed  copiea  atate  when  the  ehar- 
DCters  sle^,  we  arc  told  only  in  manuscript  when  they  make, 
which  Is  quite  as  material. 

P.  424.  The  five  lines  in  Titani&'s  speech,  declaring  her  lovo 
for  Bottom,  are  strangely  confused  in  the  folio  editions,  and  in 
Roberts'  qiuu-lo;  but  the  corrector  of  that  of  1632,  by  inserting 
a  figure  oppoeito  each  Une,  shows  that  thoy  are  to  bo  road  in  the 
order  tn  which  ihey  stand  in  Fisher's  q^uarto,  and  sucli  has 
perly  been  the  modem  arrangement. 

SCEN-E  n. 

P.  428.  Hermia,  imagining  tlial  Demetrius  has  killed  Li 

der,  vents  her  rage  upon  him  in  a  spuecli  of  some  length  and 

great  violence;   upon  which,  as  the  passage  has  hitherto  been 

given,  Demetrius  coolly  remarks, — 

"  Yon  sprnil  your  pn^itin  OD  a  miaprle'd  mood ; 
I  am  Dot  guilly  or  L)-HUi<ler'«  lilood )" 

but  the  corrector  of  the  folio,  1632,  says  that  we  ought  to 

"  Toti  ^nd  joaT  patuion  I'n  n  mispilE'Ajlood:'' 
that  ii,  in  a  mistaken  torrent,  whieh  appears 
force  and  greater  intelligibility. 


p.  431.  The  conjecture  hazarded  in  note  0,  that  "princ* 
pure  white"  ought  to  be  read  "impre»s  of  pure  white,"  is 
firmed  by  the  manuscript-corrector  of  the  fiiiio,  Ha2»  aa^  J 
quotation  ought  in  future  to  stand, — 

"  O.  iPt  me  ki«8 
This  imprm  of  pure  white,  tliie  seal  of  bliea." 
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In  fact,  the  use  of  the  word  "  impress"  in  the  b^inning  of  the  line 
naturally  led  to  the  word  "  seal"  at  the  end  of  it. 

P.  432.  The  old  corrector,  in  accordance  with  Fisher's  quarto, 
inserts  Helen  before  "  It  is  not  so,"  in  Lysander's  speech,  in  order 
to  complete  the  verse. 

P.  433.  In  Helen's  speech  occurs  the  same  misprint  as  that 
pointed  out  in  "  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,"  Act  L  Scene 
IL  p.  18. 

"  So  we  grew  together 
Like  to  a  doable  cherry,  eecming  parted, 
But  jet  an  onion  in  partition ; 
Two  lovely  berries  moulded  on  one  stem.'' 

It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  Helena  would  call  herself  one  of  the 
**  lovely  berries,"  whatever  she  might  say  of  Herraia ;  but  the 
fiu*t  is  that  the  whole  speech  turns  upon  their  mutual  employment 
and  mutual  affection,  and  as  the  old  corrector  of  the  folio,  1632, 
informs  us,  wc  ought  to  displace  "  lovely  "  for  loving : — 

"  Two  loving  berries  moulded  on  one  stem." 

The  heraldic  couplet  which  follows  is  struck  out  by  the  same 
hand,  probably  because,  like  most  other  readers,  he  did  not  under- 
stand it. 

P.  436.  In  Hermia's  first  speech,  on  this  page,  a  ludicrous 
error  of  the  press  has  been  eternally  repeated.  She  is  wonder- 
struck  and  bewildered  by  Lysander's  infidelity, — 

^^  What !  can  you  do  me  greater  harm  than  hate  ? 
Hate  me !  wherefore  ?    0,  me  1" 

and  then  what  follows  1  this  strange  question, — 

"  What  news,  my  love  ?" 

It  is  astonishing  that  the  blunder  did  not  long  ago  expose  itself; 
but  it  is  easily  accounted  for :  "  news"  was  formerly  spelt  newes^ 
and  so  it  stands  in  the  folios,  and  the  printer  or  copyist  misread 
fn£am%  "  newes."   Hermia's  question  ought,  indispulafciVy  ,^»^i^>— 
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which  is  a  natural  imjuirj  for  an  explanation  why  LvsanJer  hod 
abnndoiicd  her.     Tliu  tnunuscript-corrcc-lt,ir  oblitaratcs  n 


ACT  IV.    SCENE  I. 
P.  444.  'Hie  expression  of  Titmua, — 

"  FoiricE,  be  giiiic,  nnJ  be  alt  vaji  awn;,'* 


I 


has  occasioned  Boino  controversy,  the  word  being  "alwara"  in 
the  old  copies:  Theobald  iiimlc  the  suggestion  of  -'all  ways;" 
Upton,  Steevens,  and  Malone  staling  their  wiiieurrence  or  diss^t 
It  seems  to  be  nn  error  of  Ihu  press,  for  Titania  does  not  wish  faer 
attendants  to  be  periiiaoently,  but  only  temporarily  absent — not 
"always,"  but  a  vihilt — nnd  aiicJi  is  the  manitscript^orrtictiOD  in  the 
folio,  1633.  Titania  eould  not  mean  to  dismiss  the  Fairies  entirely 
and  for  ever,  and  (liercfore  says, — 

"  Fairies,  be  gone,  and  be  a  wAUrawsy." 

Tlie  error  arose  from  tlio  compositor  confounding  the  wdl 
whU*  and  "away,"  wliich  coroe  next  each  other. 

P.  4.50.  A  blunder  from  a  somewhat  similar  cause  has  been 
oommitted  in  Ly^ndcr's  specdi,  wliich  in  the  folios  and  in  one  of 
the  quartos  is  thus  given  : —  ^^_ 


"  And  he  did  Ud  us  tollon  to  [ho  temple." 

Ihe  words  "did"  and  "bid"  being  in  juxta-posidon,  the  printer 
omittfid  the  first  of  them  (wliieh  is  found  in  Fisher's  quarto  only), 
and  thus  ruined  the  verse.  Tho  mtuiuaeript-corrector  places  itd 
in  the  margin. 


P.  450.  Bottom  couehides  his  speci'h  in  these  terms  in 
old  copies :  he  is  speaking  of  the  ballad  of  "  Bottom's  Dri 


°^ 
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'*  I  will  sing  it  in  the  latter  end  of  a  play,  before  the  Duke  :  per- 
adventure,  to  make  it  the  more  gracious,  I  shall  sing  it  at  her 
death."  Now,  no  particular  play  13  here  mentioned,  and  "  at  her 
death''  seems  to  have  no  personal  application.  Nevertheless  it 
is  evident  that  the  play  of  Pyramus  and  Thisbe  was  in  the  Clown's 
mind  ;  and  what  he  proposed  to  do  was  to  sing  "  Bottom's 
Dream  "  at  the  death  of  Thisbe.  Such  is  the  statement  of  the 
manuscript-corrector  of  the  folio,  1632,  who,  to  make  the  matter 
quite  clear,  has  ended  the  speech  thus :  "  And  I  will  sing  it  at  the 
latter  end  of  the  play  before  the  Duke :  peradventure,  to  make  it 
the  more  gracious,  I  shall  sing  it  at  ThUhe^s  death." 

SCENE  n. 

P.  451.  In  this  scene  Flute,  the  bellows-mender,  is  throughout 
introduced  as  a  speaker  by  the  name  of  the  part  he  performs  in 
the  mock-tragedy ;  but  the  manuscript-corrector  has  been  careful, 
in  every  instance,  to  alter  the  prefix  from  "  Thisbe"  to  Flute, 


ACT  V.    SCENE  L 

P.  453.  There  is  a  remarkable  discrepancy  between  the  old 
folio,  and  the  old  quarto  editions  in  respect  to  an  important  pas- 
sage, which  we  give  as  it  appears  in  the  latter,  which  have  been  al- 
most universally  followed : — 

**'  And,  as  imagination  bodies  forth 
The  forms  of  things  unknown,  the  poet's  pen 
Turns  them  to  shapes,  and  gives  to  airy  nothing 
A  local  habitation  and  a  name.'' 

Tlie  quartos,  therefore,  have  "  gives  to  airy  nothing,"  and  the  folios, 
without  any  point  after  aire,  "  gives  to  aire  nothing."  With  some 
editors  it  has  been  a  question,  which  reading  ought  to  be  adopt- 
ed ;  but,  as  the  manuscript-corrector  of  the  folio,  1632,  by  placing 
the  letter  i  in  the  margin,  indicates  that  the  word  was  airie,  and 
as  the  line  is  incomplete  without  the  additional  syllable,  we  need 
not  entertain  much  hesitation  upon  the  point. 

P.  454.  The  doubling  of  the  parts  of  Egeus  and  Phiiostrate, 
tint  is,  one  actor  filling  both,  perhaps  led  to  the  coQ&dEaoiL'W 
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twocn  the  prefixes  of  ihoso  characters  in  this  sccnp.  ThMous,  in 
the  quarto  edition^  saja,  " Call  Phiiostrato,"  and  in  the  folios, 
"Cull  Eguiis."  'riw  fulio,  1623,  adopted  the  nuiirto,  by  Robert*, 
as  its  foundatioD  ;  but  at  9onxo  timo  subst^uoiit  to  the  publicaticin 
of  that  (juarto,  Uie  part  of  PhU(Mtrat«,  having  been  giren,  in  ths 
coonotiiy  of  our  old  stjigc,  also  to  llie  iu!tar  of  E^cus.  the  tumie  of 
Kgeu«  bvconiu  subetitutLHl  for  that  of  Philostntlii  in  the  folio,  1623, 
This  is  prohnbly  thu  tausu  of  the  variation,  which  the  correeUiruf 
the  folio,  1632,  only  in  part  sots  right;  for  while  f^us  produces 
the  "  brief"  of  the  "  sports"  tluil  are  "  rife,"  Lj-aander  reads  it,  and 
then  Philostrale  takes  up  ttio  dialogue,  by  giving;  a  deaeription  of 
the  play,  the  players  and  thu  rehearsal.  It  seems  likely  that  the 
poet  meant  the  whole  of  this  to  have  been  siiid  by  odu  man, 
Philostrate,  who  in  the  very  opening  of  the  drama  is  sent  out  by 
Theseus  to  "  stir  up  tliu  Atheniim  youth  to  merrinients,"  and  who 
act«d  as  a  sort  of  Master  of  the  Revels  on  this  oocoaiua. 

P.  455.  Theseus,  referring  to  the  ridiouloDs  oontradieiion  in 
"the  tragical  niirlh"  of  the  title  of  the  play  about  to  be  repre- 
stiDted  before  him,  observes 

"  Tbat  IB,  hot  ioa  and  wondrouH  stranga  snow." 

Now,  unless  we  read  "  wondrous"  as  a  trisyllabic,  the  measure 
is  defective :  the  sense  too  is  much  in  the  same  predicament ;  for 
"wowdrous  strange  snow,"  does  not  necessarily  imply  opposition, 
like  "  hot  ice."  The  truth  is  that  Shakc-spcare  meant  boiling  snow, 
only  the  compositor,  or  copyist,  mistook  ttelMng  for  "  strange," 
the  true  word  having  been  supplied  by  the  old  eorreetor, — 

"Tbat  IE,  Lot  ice  and  woDil'roua  utthing  snow  ;" 

which  is  exactly  what  -wan  intended  to  bo  expressed.  Theseus,  m 
the  fourth  line  of  the  scene,  has  already  used  the  woni  "seetli- 
iiig."  which  renders  the  misprint  here  less  pardonable. 

P.  457,  After  the  Prologue  by  a  speaker  who,  as  Theseus  re- 
marks, did  not  "  stand  upon  his  points,"  we  come  to  the  introduo- 
tion  of  the  mock-aotors,  and  the  old  stage-direction  in  the  folios 
is  "Tawyer  with  a  trumpet  before  them."     It  has  been  thought 
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that  "  Tawyer"  was  the  name  of  the  trumpeter ;  but  a  manu- 
soript-correction  in  the  folio,  1632,  calls  him  Presenter^  and  it  places 
Prts.  as  a  prefix  to  the  argument  of  the  main  incidents  of  the 
burlesque.  In  it,  it  was  necessary  to  observe  punctuationfor  the 
sake  of  intelligibility,  and,  not  to  derange  it,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Prologue,  for  the  sake  of  lau^ter.  This  argument  was,  there- 
fore, not  delivered  by  the  Prologue  speaker,  as  has  heai  invariably 
stated,  but  by  the  Presenter,  whose  name  was  in  all  probabOity 
Tawyer. 

P.  460,  On  the  exit  of  Wall,  Theseus  observes,  in  the  quartos, 
^  Now  is  the  moan  used  between  the  neighbours."  The  folios 
read,  with  even  less  intelligibility,  ^  Now  is  the  moral  down  be- 
tween the  neighbours."  Theobald  altered  "  moral"  to  "  mural," 
but  no  instance  has  been  adduced  of  the  employment  of  mural 
as  a  substantive ;  and  the  manuscriptpcorrector  erases  ^  moral" 
and  inserts  wall^  which,  at  least,  is  the  word  wanted.  Lower 
down  in  the  Lion's  speech  we  ought,  on  the  same  authority,  to 
read, — 

"  Then  know,  that  I,  one  Snag  the  joiner,  am 
A  lion's  fell,  nor  else  no  lion's  dam.'' 

By  ^  lion's  fell"  we  are  to  understand  lion's  skin,  and  Snug  was 
to  assure  the  ladies,  that  he  was  no  more  than  a  man  in  a  lion's 
hide.  This  correction  was  conjecturally  proposed  some  years 
ago  by  the  late  Mr.  Barron  Field,  who  never  imagined  that  he 
had  been  anticipated  in  the  emendation  by  full  two  centuries. 

P.  462.  Tlie  manuscript<»rrector  of  the  folio,  1632,  converts 
'^  mouz'd"  of  the  old  copies  into  mouthed,  in  the  exclamation  of 
Theseus,  "  Well  moused,  lion,"  Steevens  was  in  &vour  of  the 
same  diange;  but,  nevertheless,  the  old  reading  may  perhaps 
stand,  from  museau,  French,  muzzle,  and  the  Italian  muso, 

P.  463.  The  lamentation  of  Pyramus  on  the  supposed  death  of 
Thisbe  produces  an  observation  from  Theseus,  which  has  been  al- 
ways Uius  printed : — ^  Tliis  passion,  and  the  death  of  a  dear 
friend,  would  go  near  to  make  a  man  look  sad ;"  but  it  has  parti- 
cular reference  to  the  ^^  paasioa"  of  Pyramus  on  the  fiate  of  Thi&bi^ 
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ud  ihercibrc  tlie  eorrc^-tnr  of  lim  fi)Ho,  1833,  properly  changra 
"and"  to  OH,  luid  n-tuls,  "ThU  passloo  on  ihe  death  of  n  dear 
Inend,"  dta     Whcm  Pj-ramas  kUb  hiniaoU'  witi  the  wardii, — 
"  Tliua  die  1,  thai,  thoM,  Oua  I" 

there  is  this  singulnr  mtumsrript  htagu-dircction  In  tho  oppontfl 
margiti.  Slab  hinuel/  at  o/lm :  lltat  is,  as  often  as  he  cxoliUm^ 
"  thiw,  thus,  Uitia !"  Exit  Jtfoonihiw  h  inserted  just  before  Pjf- 
ramus  dies,     llieso  inslructiora  to  the  players  are  not  in  any  of 

tho  old  impressions. 

P.  4(M.  In  part  of  Tlilsbo's  dying  rhapsody,  as  it  appeared  be- 
fore  Thcobnld's  tiini?,  he  saw  that  thu  rhymes  did  not  coirespocd, 
aa  they  ought : — 

"  TheM  lilj  lipa. 
ThU  cbcrry  Doxc, 
Tlicw  yellow  cowdiii  eliceitB,"  &a. 

He  thoroforo  proposed  liroics  uisload  of  "lips;"  hut  he  miaeed 
the  alteration  of  tho  right  word :  llio  niuntiswipt^corrector  of  the 
folio,  IU32,  {jivL'H  it,  anil,  no  doubt,  accurat«Iy, —  ^H 


in  allusion  to  tho  tip  of  ihu  nose  of  Pyramus,  to  which,  wo  may 
imagine,  Tiiislie  pointed  at  the  moment. 

P.  405.  Ttie  early  editions  do  not  inform  us  where  the  "  Bei^o- 
mask  Daneo^'  was  introdnccd ;  but  the  old  eorroctor  tclb  us,  thai 
it  came  in  just  before  Theseus  reconimenecs  hi»  speech,  with 
"  The  iron  tongue  of  midnight,"  Ate.  Tho  words  nrritten  in  a 
blank  space  exaDanee:  then,  the  Duke  uptaks.  It  is  a  smgular 
addition  to  the  old  stagiMli  recti  on  of  "  Enter  Puidi,"  to  be  told 
that  he  came  in  toith  hi*  broom  on  hit  shoulder,  doubtless  in  tho 
very  way  in  which  he  is  represented  on  the  iHle-pi^e  of  the  old 
tract  of  "  Ilobin  Goodfellow,  his  Mad  PrankB,"  &c..  in  the  library 
of  Lord  Ellesmerc,  and  In  the  chap-book  in  verse  upon  his  hitto*' 
ry  T  that  Puck  was  so  furnished  we  have  his  own  ovidence,  H 
he  tdls  the  audienco, — 
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"  I  am  sent  with  broom  before, 
To  sweep  the  dust  behind  the  door." 

P.  467.  In  "the  Song,"  just  preceding  Puck's  last  speech, 
there  are  two  small,  but  not  trifling  emendations,  made  by  the 
corrector  of  the  folio,  1032.  The- one  is  by  a  change  in  the  punc- 
tuation to  carry  on  the  sentence  about  "  the  blots  of  nature's 
hand"  for  another  line,  thus  : — 

^  And  the  blots  of  natore's  hand 
Shall  not  in  their  iasae  stand ; 
Never  mole,  hare-lip,  nor  scar, 
Nor  mark  prodigious,  such  as  are 
Despised  in  nativity 
Shall  upon  their  children  be. 
With  this  field-dew  consecrate." 

That  is,  none  of  these  disfigurements  shall  be  seen  on  the  children 
consecrated  with  the  field-dew.  Then  begins  a  new  sentence, 
which  is  judiciously  altered  in  two  words  by  the  corrector,  and 
reads  as  follows : — 

*'  Every  &iry  take  this  gait, 
And  each  several  chamber  bless, 
Through  this  palace,  with  sweet  peace : 
Ever  shall  it  Mftly  rest 
And  the  owner  of  it  blest 
Trip  away ;  make  no  stay ; 
Meet  me  all  by  break  of  day." 

The  question  b  whether  the  fairies,  or  the  issue  of  the  different 
couples  are  to  be  "  consecrate  "  with  the  "  field-dew ; "  and  there 
seems  no  reason  why  such  delicate  and  immortal  beings  should 
require  it,  while  children  might  need  it,  to  secure  them  from 
^  marks  prodigious."  Reading  the  line,  as  in  old  as  well  as 
modem  editions, — 

''  Ever  shall  in  safety  rest," 

there  is  a  want  of  an  antecedent ;  whereas,  the  manuscript  emen- 
dation in  the  folio,  1632,  renders  the  whole  *^  song  "  consecutive, 
grammlacal,  and  intelligible. 
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ACT  L    SCENE  L 
P.  478.  Ill  the  following  quotation  Bowe  ckingcd  "when" 
all  the  old  copies,  quarto  and  folio,  iuto  vho, — 

"  When,  1  am  twj  sore, 
If  tbc7  ehould  epvek,  would  almost  llama  those  ean, 
Wbicb,  hcariog  tbcm,  icouli]  call  tfadr  brolbrn  fooU," 

Rowo  wfia  foUowcd  in  this  change  by  Pope,  TlicobiilO,  Warbur- 
ton,  Malone,  find  others ;  but  the  emendution  recommended  on 
the  authority  of  the  eorrector  of  the  folio,  1632,  is  much  sligl 
simpler,  and  more  effectual — merely  "would"  to  ^ (would:— 

'•  When,  I  am  vcrj  sore. 
If  they  eLould  f^ak,  'Ivould  almont  damn  thOEe  ean, 
IV'hich,  hearing  item,  would  call  their  farothere  fools." 

P.  4"t>.  Only  one  of  the  two  quartos  printed  in  1600  gires4 
line  as  it  ought  to  stand,  vix. — 

"  FareweD :  I'll  grow  a  talker  for  this  gear." 

The  other  quarto  of  the  sonic  date,  and  all  the  folios  read,  t 
injury  of  the  verse, — 

"  Fare  you  well :  I'U  grow  a  talker  for  this  gear." 
Hie  manuseript-corrector  of  the  folio,  163^,  who  eeems  to  fa 
had  an  ocrurate  and  a  sensitiTe  car,  properly  strikes  out  yoK,  J 

P.  480.  fiasaanio  tells  Antonio,  in  all  editions, — 
"  I  owe  yon  nrach,  and,  like  a  wUhil  youth, 
That  which  I  owe  is  lost." 
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The  folio,  1632,  as  corrected,  substitutes  a  m<^e  appn^iriale  void 
in  reference  to  Bassanio^s  extravagance, — 

^  I  owe  70a  much,  and,  like  a  wasUfml  joath. 
That  which  I  owe  is  loet*' 

It  is  not  easy  to  account  for  some  of  these  blanden,  either  faj 
the  copyist  or  by  the  compositor:  and  "wilful*'  may  pcoBblr 
have  been  the  poet^s  word ;  but  he  does  not  elsewhere  represeni 
Bassanio  as  ^  wilful,'^  while  Bassanio  admits  and  d^ores  his  own 

wastefulness. 

SCEXE  n. 

p.  482.  The  corrector  of  the  folio,  1632,  seems  here  to  hare 
inserted  another  alteration  from  one  of  the  eariy  qoartoa :  in 
the  folios  Portia  observes,  "" But  this  reason  is  not  in  the hikaotL^ 
jec;  but  in  the  quartos  "  reason  **  is  reammim^.  In  her  next 
speech  but  one  Portia  observes  of  the  Neapolitan  Prince  and  his 
horse,  that  ^  he  makes  it  a  great  ^>propriation  to  his  own  fcwd 
parts  that  he  can  shoe  him  himsel£"  " Approprtstion  to''  la 
altered  by  the  manuscript-corrector  of  the  folio.  1633L  to  appro- 
bation of,  in  the  s^ise  of  proof — a  great  procf  cf  his  crwn  fSvA 
parts,  6ic  Approbation  is  not  unfreqnently  used  bj  Sbaiufff/tam 
in  this  way ;  whereas,  if  ^^prc^riation"  were  his  word,  thei  is 
the  only  place  where  he  has  employed  it. 

P.  483.  In  order  not  to  ofllend  James  L,  tiK  word  '^^^AOik'^' 
of  the  quartos,  publi^ied  more  than  two  years  \0sfjn  ^  '^arsrf^ 
to  the  throne,  was  altered  in  the  folio,  1^3L  to  fMJLtr,  ra 
Nerissa^s  question,  ^'  What  think  yoa  of  the  SeriCtiAh  V>H.  flit» 
nei^bour  1^  In  the  folio,  1632,  the  word  oiAer  in  ^tirwk  ^^rugik 
with  a  pen,  and  Irish  pUced  m  the  margin,  as  if  ic  hoA  t^A  '^ms^^ 
coDsddered  objectionable,  in  the  tune  of  the  tf/m^aU/r,  ^9  t/y  ^j^- 
matise  Iri^  lords. 

SCENE  UL 

P.  486.  There  b  here  a  tran^KMtion  in  ali  yrjiA*A  ^4ima  «4 
this  play,  by  which  Shylock  is  made  to  call  *  Umd-^S^a^sn^^  in^ 
■tead  of  "^  «o<er4hieTM,'' pinitcs.    He  leUa  Bmmbt/,  ""Tb^^  U 
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land-rats  and  irater-rata,  water-thieves  luid  liuid-thievcs ;  I  mean, 
pimt»^s."  Shylock  eould  not  mean  lliat  land-thieves  wfre  piratiw, 
and  thoreforc  the  wrrcctor  of  the  folio,  IB32,  reverses  the  words, 
and  makes  them  follow  thp  onler  of"  land-tats  aud  water-rats," — 
"  there  be  land-thieves  auil  water-thieves ;  I  mi-an,  [urates,"  The 
change  is  not  very  iinportutit,  but  as  it  shows  that  comparative 
trifles  did  not  c«cape^ 

P.  487.  The  corrector  of  tho  folio,  1G32,  again  adopts  the  t«xt 
of  both  the  tjiiarto  oditioiis  in  reading  "well-won  thrift,"  for 
"wcU-Kwrn  thrift,"  as  the  epithet  stands  in  the  folios. 

P.  488.  The  whole  parage  regarding  Jacob  and  Laban  down 
to  Aiitonio'a  reflection, — 

''  O,  what  a  goodljr  catuile  fabchood  batli !' 

is  erased ;  but  nevertheless  aa  emendation  is  made  in  Anl 
anawer  to  Shylock,  aa  hitherto  printed, — 

"  Was  thl«  ioeerled  to  moke  interest  good  J" 

which  is  changed  by  tlie  corrector  of  tho  folio,  1632,  to,- 

"  Ww  this  in/irred  to  make  lateKet  goodT" 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Shakespeare  frequently  uses  tho  verb  ti 
infer  in  the  sense  of  to  bring  in  ;  and  Antonio  inquires  whether 
Shylock  brought  t'n  the  story  of  Laban  to  justify  the  taking  of 
interest.  ^^M 


itoid^l 


ACT  II.    SCENE  L  ^^ 

P,  492.  In  the  second  line  of  the  speech  of  the  Prince  of  Mo- 
rooco  wo  meet  with  a  change  of  epithet  which  deserves  notice  i 
the  readbg  has  been  : — 

"  The  Hliadow'O  livcrj  of  iLi^  buraish'cl  BUtt;" 
but  the  corrector  Ims  wrilti:n, — 

"  The  shadow "d  livery  of  Itc  burning  snn,'' 
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which  seems  mudi  more  proper,  irhen  the  African  Pnbce  is 
speaking  of  his  black  complexion  as  the  efiect  of  the  smi^s  raja. 
To  speak  of  the  sun  as  artificially  "  bumish'd'^  is  Terr  miwortfar. 
Lower  down  the  reading  of  the  corrector  is,  "  I  would  ov^stare '' 
of  one  of  the  qiiartos,  instead  of  "  o'er-stare"  of  the  other  quarto, 
and  of  the  folios. 

P.  493.  The  almost  inevitable  coojectare  of  Theobald, — 

"  So  is  Alcides  beaten  by  hb  page,'' 

instead  of  ^'  beaten  by  his  rape^  of  all  the  early  impresnona,  ia 
borne  out  by  the  corrector  of  the  folio,  1632. 

SCENE  n. 
P.  494.  Launcelot  in  the  old  copies  calls  the  devil  "  a  courage- 
ous fiend,"  a  word  certainly  very  ill  applied,  when  he  is  advunng 
the  boy  to  run  away ;  and  in  the  margin  of  the  folio,  1632,  the 
word  is  made  contagious^  as  appropriate  as  '^courageous"  is  inap- 
propriate, unless  we  suppose  Launcelot  to  ^>eak  ironically.  At 
the  end  of  what  he  says,  he  is  about  to  make  his  escape  with  all 
speed,  and  this  manuscript  stage-direction  is  added,  A$  he  i$  going 
out  in  haste^  when  he  is  met  by  his  father.  As  the  dialc^e  be- 
tween them  proceeds,  we  are  told  when  Launcelot  kneels  to  re- 
ceive his  father^s  blessing,  and  when  he  rises,  afler  the  old  man 
has  compared  hb  son's  hair  to  Dobbin's  tail. 

SCEKE  V. 

P.  504.  The  manuscript-corrector  again  introduces  the  reading 
of  the  quarto  editions  where  Shylock  b  speaking  of  Launcelot : 
the  folio,  1623,  has  It,— 

"  Snail-elow  in  profit,  bat  he  deeps  by  day 
More  than  the  wild-cat" 

The  folio,  1632,  omits  "  he ;"  but  the  quartos  have,  "  and  he  sleeps 
by  day,"  &c.  Both  words  are  inserted  in  the  margin  of  the  folio, 
1632.  The  proverb  with  which  the  speech  ends  is  given  differ- 
ently both  from  quartos  and  folios ;  for  instead  of  "  Fast  bind, 
&st  fmd,"  we  have  "  Safe  bind,  safe  fmd."     The  lines  from, — 

"  0 1  ten  times  fluter  Yenos'  pigeons  fly," 
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down  to  the  entrance  of  I^orcnzo,  ure  crossed  out ;  l>ut  the  groa 
ernir  of  l.lic  folios,  "  to  ileal  lore's  bonds,''  iristuarl  of  -'  to  fvti 
love'a  bouds,"  is  duly  corrected.     The  two  quiutos  have  *"  seal." 

scEKE  vn. 

P.  fi07.  When  the  Prince  of  Morocco  enters  to  his  choice  of  tlu 
CAskets,  wc  are  infornioil  hy  a  :nitiiuscript  dtagL'-tlirection  in  tli« 
folio,  1632,  that  a  curtain  m  draien  or  rather  vithtlrawn  In  front 
of  Uiem,  as,  indeed,  is  the  case  ftHerwards  when  the  Prince  o^A^ 
ragon  and  Biissanio  ga  through  the  »aino  ceremony.  This  fact  is 
easily  to  l)e  collected  from  what  is  said  by  the  characters,  liut  the 
object  was  to  take  care  ttiat  tJie  cttskets  should  lie  eii|>oiied  to  the 
vievr  of  the  nudimooat  the  proper  niomoit.  Tlic  inscription  upoo 
the  golden  casket,  in  the  second  line  of  the  speech  of  the  Prince  of 
Morocco,  is  diltereiit  in  the  folios  from  the  subsequent  repetitions 
of  it,  by  the  omission  of  the  word  "  many," — 

"Who  cbooselh  me  aliall  gun  what  men  deeire,'' 
instead  of  "  what  many  men  desire."     In  the  quarto  impi 
"many"  is  found,  iind  the  corrector  of  the  folio,  IC32,  has  p 
it  in  the  margin  :  thus  all  three  inscriptions  were  rendered  c 
same  length,  nnd  are  in  the  same  measure. 

SCENE  IX. 

P.  512.  There  is  a  material  emendation  in  the  speech  of  the 
Prince  of  Arragon,  when  commenting  on  the  caskets.  ITie  read- 
ing has  always  been, — 

"Whnt nmnj  men  dcairr:  that  manjrninj In:  meuit 
B7  the  fool  maltitude.  that  cliousc  hy  eliow, 
Not  leomitig  morp  thnn  the  fond  rye  dolh  tench ; 
Which  ytlea  not  lo  th'  Interior,  bat,  like  the  marllft, 
BnllcU  in  the  wwither,"  ic 

This  is  certainly  intelligible,  but  the  Terse  is  redundant  ii 
line  by  "  many,"  which  is  erased,  and  the  corrector  of  the  0 
1632,  farther  informs  us  that  the  words  of  the  poet^  in  the  & 
h'no,  wore, — 

ul,  like  the  martlet, 


mpread^H 
hosp^^H 
E^red  o4^^| 
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That  is  to  sav,  the  fM  mnhitiide  do  not  prae.  or  Tilae  i^ 
rior,  bat  jadge  only  bjr  extemaR     It  wfH  he  ohaemJ  iIml  lihst 
this  new  reading  restores  m  some  degree  die  meiilantr  of  :ke 

verse. 


ACT  ra.    SCENE  L 


P.  516.  Where  Shylock  calls  Antonio  -A  ht^pr  ^m  imd  ^ 
come  so  smug  upon  the  mart."  the  lOMBasenpt-exxTtjeLrjr  *£  -^^ 
folio,  1632,  reads  ^  A  beggar  that  wms  womt  to  txmx^"  ksL, ;  aoifl 
as  in  the  subsequent  part  of  the  same  short  speech  ^kytv^  -r^ 
peats  the  expression,  ^  he  wa»  womt  to  call  me  lumcj.^  mi  *  ^ 
waM  wont  to  lend  monev,'^  it  seems  piobahue  this  m  lie  &Ss<ac 
dauses  of  the  same  soitence  the  same  words  vocji  te  cBc^te^r^sL 

SCENE  XL 

P.  520.  The  expression  -  to  peize  the  time*  in  Porak'*  intr^ 
duction  of  Bassanio  to  the  caskets  has  ttfA  been  weul  m3tr«;f>'^f : 
to  "  peize"  is  to  weigh,  to  poise ;  bat  the  sense  waBEl«)d  »  V>  ittjrr. 
and  that  sense  we  have  in  the  corrector's  msnaoipL  -migj 
paui€  for  •*  peize"  in  the  followii^  extract : — 


"  I  speak  too  long:  bat  'tis  to 
To  eke  it.  and  to  drav  it  oat  at  VfS^d, 
To  stay  yoa  frooi  elect2CO.~ 

Portia  wished  to  postpone  Bassanio**  choice,  kst  Wt  firjs^i  ^j^fH 
the  wrong  casket,  and  thus  necessarilj  a&i  sftidvjT  vnuuce 
their  intercourse. 

P.  522.  Much  controversy  has  been  yrr^-^^A  bj  t»9ie 
where  Bassanio  is  moralizing  ajwo  tlK  d^E^xsifsj&eisi  'J[ 
appearance: — 


"  Thus  omaraent  i«  bvt  te  fvil^i 
To  a  most  danjreroaff  sea.  i^  ViasVsm 
Veiling  an  IndiaabiWrtT :  ra  a  v«/r<L 
The  seeming  truth  whaeh  enzuag  tjB«*9f  pes  vi 
To  eotrap  the 


Aa  to  the  first  line,  the  folio,  ino^hm  ''fwM  tkrjf^r  t*  ^/^S 
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which  the  editor  of  the  folio,  1032.  not  unJorstmicilng,  he 
it  to  j/uilded,  i.  #.  gU*tod :  bo  that  when  St<<evciis  nsMirts  thkt  "ill 
the  ancient  oupiea"  have  "  gailed,"  lie  was  miatiikpR.  'Rim  nuuur 
»cript-«>rrcrtor  of  tho  folio.  1832.  not  appro\liig  gaildtd,  and 
seeing  tlut  the  participle  ought  to  he  arodve  anil  not  poEsivp,  > 
point  to  whirh  Sluikcspcare  did  not  much  attt'nd  (as  indeed  it  itas 
tiol  tho  habit  of  hia  ago),  changed  ffvildeil  to  puiliriff.  Tliis  how- 
ever 19  uot  hy  any  means  the  moat  important  emendation  in  the 
pMSHge,  since  a  remarkable  altm^tion  foi"  tho  better  i«  wrou^t 
hy  the  mere  change  of  punetuation.  No  editor  has  l»ccn  sntiiAcd 
with  "  Veiling  an  Indian  beauty,"  becaura  "beauly"  was  obvious- 
ly the  very  converse  of  what  the  poet  intended :  Sir  Thomas 
Henmer  therefore  proposed  "  ludian  dowdy  ;"  hut  no  other  vari- 
ation fVotn  the  old  text  is  necessary  than  to  observe  tho  stops 
which  the  eorrectop  of  the  folio,  1632,  introduced,  and  to  nai 
the  lines  as  follows  : — 


"Thtifl  ornament  La  bat  the  gvillng  fbon 
To  a  mo»t  ilang;cn>ui  wa,  tbe  )>e>uteouB  scarf 
Veiling  aa  IniliHn  :  Iwoalj,  in  a  voni, 
Tho  Keta'mt:  truth  which  cuiming  timra  pat  oa 
To  eutrap  the  wiueBL*' 


* 


Here  every  thing  is  clear  and  consistent ;  but  it  is  most  likely 
that  had  the  introducer  of  this  emendation  written  in  the  time  of 
the  author  he  illustrates,  he  would  not  have  thought  it  neoGSBary 
to  change  "  guiled"  to  ffuiliKff.     It  was  perhaps  redtcd  ^iViii^ 
the  stage  in  his  day. 

P.  523.  Basaaiiio,  descanting  on  the  portrait  of  PortU,] 
expresses  his  admiration  of  the  eyes ; — 

"  BniT  could  he  ne  to  <\o  them  T  having  made  one, 
Mclhink",  it  eboulil  have  power  la  steal  tratb  his, 
Aail  leave  itself  Dufiinilsb'd." 

The  corrector  has  it,  "And  leave  Itself  ttnjtnuh'd,"  which  resda 
extremely  well,  if  we  sujipose  that  the  word  applies  to  the  poc- 
trait,  and  not  to  the  eye  alone.  "  UnrumiHh'd,"  if  it  refer  h  "" 
fellow  eye,  reads  awkwardly,  and  Shakespeare  would  i 


imeoi     I 
waaary 

I 
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have  left  tlie  expression  of  what  he  intended  so  imperfect  Stee- 
rens  hesitated  about  unfinish'd, 

P.  524.  Portia,  stating  the  sources  of  her  happiness  after  the 
successful  choice  by  Bassanio,  thus  sums  them  up  :— 

"  Happiest  of  all  is,  that  her  gentle  spirit 
Conuaits  itself  to  youm  to  be  directed." 

Hie  correction  of  tn  for  ''  is"  appears  a  trifle,  but  it  makes  a  great 
difierence  in  the  grace  of  the  expression : — 

^  Happiest  of  all,  in  that  her  gentle  spirit 
Commits  itself  to  jocm  to  be  dureoted." 

Hie  vae  of  in  that  for  inasmuch  as  was  common. 

P.  526.  Gratiano,  speaking  of  his  eager  courtship  of  Nerissa, 
observes : — 

**  For  wooing  here,  until  I  sweat  again, 
And  swearing  till  my  very  roof  was  dry,"  &c 

The  manuscript-corrector  of  the  folio  tells  us  that  "  roof"  ought 
to  be  tongue :  the  old  spelling  is  "  rough,"  and  as  r  was  oflen 
misprinted  for  /,  and  u  for  n,  tongue  seems  at  least  as  probable 
an  error,  especially  as  "roof"  was  never,  even  of  old,  spelt 
rough : — 

"  And  swearing  till  my  very  tongue  was  dry," 
is  more  natural,  though  not  necessary. 

P.  529.  Bassanio  tells  Portia  that  Antonio  is, — 

"  The  best  conditioned  and  unwearied  spunt 
In  doing  conrtesies ;" 

but  the  corrector  has  put  "unwearied"  also  in  the  superlative, 
"•  unwearied* 8t  spirit,"  which  is  quite  in  the  manner  of  Shakespeare, 
and  quite  consistent  with  Bassanio's  opinion  of  his  friend. 

P.  535.  What  passes  between  Lorenzo  and  Launcelot,  regard- 
ing the  negro  with  child  by  him,  is  erased  in  the  corrected  folio, 
1632. 
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[act  it. 


ACT  IV.  SCKSE  L 
P.  530.  We  hero  iDMit  wilh  an  ? mentation  which  must,  in  iH 
probability,  have  been  Ot^rivoJ  from  some  good  authurit;-;  nt- 
tainly  better  than  any  resorted  to  for  &II  the.  priatod  editloita, 
judging  from  the  rrault  Tho  commeDtntors  have  bc«a  at  &llt 
respecting  an  epithet  applied  by  Shylock  to  a  bagpipe ; 

'■  As  tbcre  le  no  flna  rcuon  to  be  Kndcr'd 

Whj  tiB  cuiiniil  abiile  a  gaiiing  pig, 
Wfair  hp.  B  bBTiulen  niicFisBr;  cat, 
Whj  tie,  *  woollen  bagiiipc,"  Ac. 

The  question  at  issue  was,  why  a  bagpipe  should  be  called  *'  wool- 
len," and  EK)me  have  argued  that  it  was  liecauso  (he  bag  was  ixi- 
cred  with  clolli,  while  Johnson  was  fur  changing  the  word  to 
wooden,  and  Hawkins  and  Stouvens,  more  plausibly,  to  «vo//m. 
Ab  to  the  meaning,  they  were  right,  though  wrong  as  to  the  wori. 
Shakespeare's  word  unquestionably  was  Mien,  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  which  means  swollen.  It  was  spelled  in  various  waya,  as 
boln,  bolne,  boll'n,  and  boUvn,  and  it  isvsed  by  several  authnn 
of  Shakespeare's  time,  which  it  ia  needless  to  refer  to,  because  ha 
avails  himself  of  it  in  his  own  "Lucrece,"  vol.  viU.  p.  455: — 
"  Here  one,  being  Ihrong'd,  boars  back,  all  boll'n  and  red." 

It  was,  therefore,  a  word  with  which  ho  was  well  attjuaintcd,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  iu  future  the  passage  at>ove  quoted 
from  this  drama  ought  to  bo  printed  as  follows : 

"  As  there  la  no  Brni  reason  to  be  render'd,  ^^^H 

WLj  he  cannot  abide  a  gnpisg  pig,  ^^^^^ 

Wlj;  he,  a  harmless  nmcFstrf  cat,  ^^^^H 

Wb;  he,  a  ba/i«i  bagpipe,"  £c.  ^^^H 

P.  640.  All  appeals  fiuling  to  move  Shylock,  Antonio  eatreata 
for  judgment,  observing,  as  the  lines  are  printed  in  the  folio. 


"Or  even  aawell  use  qnestionwitli  the  wolf, 
The  ewe  bleat  Tor  the  lamb :  wben  you  behold." 

Such  are  the  words,  and  such  the  punctuation  ;  but  1 
folio,  of  1623,  gives  the  sentence  even  more  imperfectly:- 
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"  Or  eyen  as  well  use  question  with  the  woU; 
The  ewe  bleat  for  the  lamb :" 

» 

the  rest  of  the  line  being  wanting.  How,  then,  is  the  defect  rem- 
edied by  the  corrector  of  the  folio,  1632?  Simply  by  a  transpo- 
sition and  the  removal  of  a  colon,  which  accomplishes  all  that  is 
wanted  by  making  the  meaning  indisputable :  he  reads, — 

*'  Or  even  as  well  use  question  with  the  wolf, 
When  you  behold  the  ewe  bleat  for  the  lamb." 

This  is  nearly  the  text  of  the  quarto  published  by  Heycs,  in  the 
copy  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere. 

P.  542.  Malone  was  disposed  to  preserve  the  misprint  in  the 
following : — 

'*  O,  be  thon  damn'd,  iaezecrable  dog :" 

at  all  events  he  thought  it  doubtful  whether  "  inexecrable  "  were 
not  the  true  word,  in  preference  to  inexorable,  which  it  did  not 
become  in  print  till  1604.  "  Inexorable  "  is  in  the  margin  of  the 
corrected  folio,  1632,  and  there  can  surely  be  no  doubt  that  it  is 
what  Shakespeare  really  wrote. 

P.  546.  When  Portia  asks,— 

'*  Are  there  balance  here  to  weigh 
The  flesh  ?" 

« 

Shylock  answers  instantly, — 

"  I  have  them  ready ;" 

but  neither  in  ancient  nor  modem  printed  editions  is  there  any 
stage^irection,  showing  that  at  this  point  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
actor  to  display  his  scales  to  the  audience.  The  deficiency  is 
8iq>plied  in  manuscript  by  the  corrector  of  the  folio,  1632,  by  the 
wordfl,  Produce  them,  in  the  margin.  Afterwards  (p.  547),  when 
Shylock  exclaims, — 

"  Most  learned  judge  I  a  sentence  I  come,  prepare  I" 

there  is  another  note,  which  proves  that  the  scales  were  again 
paraded  by  the  Jew  as  ready  for  use,  Shaw  ecalu 
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<^ain  ;  while  wc  arc  previoiislj'  toli]  ihitt  he  aktU  hit  taifi. 
Those  partii-ulnrs  nri'  not  iieccssnrily  to  be  iiifi-rrcd  from  what  !■ 
Mid,  and  WB  miiy  coneludo  ihal  chey  rcprcscni  ihc  ptvcticv  of  oar 
elder  stAge. 

P.  548.  The  change  of  a  word  in  the  subsequent  passage  Bcems, 
if  not  requirtsi,  probable : — 

"  ir  tbou  Uk'Bt  more 
Or  \ea  Oiaa  n  juBl  poimd, — be  it  «o  mtiEh 
As  malcGB  ll  light  or  Lear;  iu  the  Wonn,"  Ac 

The  usual  readmg  has  been  ^  in  the  subslMice ; "  but  the  additloD 
by  the  heroine, — 

"  Nay,  if  tbe  (cbI«  do  torn 
But  in  Ibe  ectimnLloa  uT  a  liair," 

renders  it  likely  tliat  balanee  was  the  right  text,  and  "  suhalance  " 
ia  altered  to  balance  in  manuBcript  in  the  margin  of  the 
1833. 


^^ 


ACT  V.  SCENE  L 
P.  655,  There  could  hardly  lie  a  doubt  on  tlie  point  whetltcr 
*'  Sweet  soul,"  at  the  coinmenooment  of  Ijoreuio'a  speech,  belong 
to  him,  or  to  Luuncolot,  to  whom  the  words  are  a-ssigtUMl  in  all 
tlie  old  copies.  In  the  folio,  1632,  the  expression  ia  "Sweet  lop»,^ 
which  the  manuBcript-eorreetor  has  not  thought  it  neceasary  to 
change  to  "  Sweet  soul "  (the  reading  of  the  earlier  folio  and  of 
the  quartos),  but  he  has  tranaferrcii  it  to  Lorenzo. 


P.  ,556.  In  the  folio,  1G32,  there  is  a  angular  misprint 
whieh  modern  editors  have  not  remarked,  and  which  it  i: 
necessary  to  notice  here,  in  order  to  state  tlial  the  oianuacripl- 
oorrei'tor  of  that  impresMon  detected  and  remedied  the  blun^. 
It  stands,  as  printed, — 

Dill  fetgn  that  Orphi 
For  tear*,  wo  should  of  course  read  "  trws.' 
the  folio,  1623,  and  wiUi  the  two  early  editions  in  quarto. 
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corrector's  first  emendation  was  to  beasts,  but  he  struck  it  out 
subsequently,  and  properly  inserted  "  trees  "  in  its  stead.  This 
may  look  like  speculative  emendation. 

P.  557.  At  the  end  of  Portia's  speech  we  have  this  passage,  as 
it  is  found  in  all  the  old  copies : — 

"  Peace  I  how  the  moon  sleeps  with  EndymioD, 
And  would  not  be  awak'd." 

Malone  changed  it  to  "Peace,  hoa!  the  moon,"  &c. ;  but  the 
manuscript-corrector  of  the  folio,  1632,  tells  us  that  the  error  was 
not  how  for  *'  hoa,"  but  how  for  "  now : "  this  is  the  more  likely, 
because  when  the  folios  came  from  the  press  it  was  not  usual  to 
spell  the  interjection  "  hoa,"  but  ho  ;  and  we  know  that  it  was  a 
very  common  mistake  to  print  "  how  "  for  now,  and  vice  versa ; 
therefore  we  ought  to  read, — 

**  Peace  t  now  the  moon  sleeps  with  Endymion, 
And  would  not  be  awak'd.'' 

P.  558.  The  corrector  of  the  folio,  1632,  has  taken  pains  to 
set  right  even  the  most  minute  errors.  Tiius,  in  the  fifth,  line,  he 
has  erased  "  from,"  and  properly  substituted /or.  Lower  down, 
he  has  shown  us  how  the  versification  of  a  defective  line  ought  to 
be  amended:  it  is  where  Gnitiano  says,  that  he  had  already  had 
a  quarrel  with  Nerissa 

'*  About  a  hoop  of  gold,  a  paltry  ring, 
That  she  did  give  me  ;  whose  poesy  was, 
For  all  the  world,  like  cutlers'  poetry." 

Here  we  must  read,  for  the  sake  of  the  measure,  "  That  she  did 
give  to  me,"  4cc.  That  "  poesy"  ought  not  to  be  read  as  three  syl- 
lables we  have  evidence  within  three  lines,  where  Nerissa  uses  it 
as  two  syllables  only : — 

"  What  talk  you  of  the  poesy,  or  the  value?" 

Hie  carelessness  of  the  printer,  or  of  the  transcriber,  omitted 
"  to,"  and  spoiled  the  harmony :  the  old  corrector  inserted  it. 

P.  660.  To  the  same  cause  we  may  probably  attribute  the  em- 
plojXDfiQt  of  ^  contain,"  in  Portia's  accusation  of  Bassanio,  instead 

7 


of  rttain,  although  the  words,  of  old,  w 
•jnonymouslj" : — 

"  Or  four  own  honour  to  contain  the  ring.- 

Shakespeare  often  has  to  itlaia  m  fhe  sense  of  to  keep ;  but  di&J* 
change  horp  maJe  may  shiiw  uiily  the  customary  mode  of  deliv — ^^ 

cring  the  line  in  the  time  of  ihe  corrector. 

P.  561.  Antonio,  pleading  to  Portia  for  Bassanio,  says,  in  the^^ 
folio  impressions, — 

"  I  once  did  lend  my  bodj  for  tby  wealth  ;'■ 

but  it  ought  to  be  "for  bit  wealth,"  and  so  it  stands  in  tho 
editions,  and  so  it  has  been  made  to  stand  in  the  folio,  I' 
the  corrector  of  it. 


jrsttBBo      I 


P.  563.  An  adverb  of  place  inatead  of  an  adverb  of  timeg 
been  misprinted  in  nil  the  editions  of  this  play,  where  GrsttBBO 
remarks, — 

"  Why,  this  it  Vike  the  mending  of  hlgfawnys 
Id  mimmor,  where  the  waja  are  fair  enough." 

Wo  ought  certainly  to  subslitut*  vhen  for  "  where"  in  this  pa»- 
sage,  because  the  question  is  not  as  to  where  the  roods  are  to  be 
repaired,  bnt  when;  the  speaker  means  to  point  out  the  absurd- 
ity of  doing  a  particular  act  at  the  period  when  it  is  least  wanted. 
The  roanuscript'Corrector  places  when  in  the  margin,  and  expi 
"where,"     It  is  a  misprint  of  frequent  occurrence. 
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ACT  L    SCENE  I. 

Vol.  iii.  P.  7.  The  corrector  of  the  folio,  1632,  has  made  an 
emendation  at  the  very  outset  of  this  play,  which  is  nearly  in  ac- 
cordance with  Malone's  proposal,  to  insert  a  period  afler  "fashion" 
and  to  commence  a  new  sentence  with  Ae,  in  reference  to  the 
bequest  of  Orlando's  father.  The  corrector's  reading  is  this : — 
**  As  I  remember,  Adam,  it  was  upon  this  fashion  :  he  bequeathed 
me  by  will  but  a  poor  thousand  crowns,"  &c.  Orlando  and  Adam 
enter  talking  on  the  subject  of  the  will  of  Sir  Roland  de  Bois. 
When  Oliver  comes  in  shortly  afterwards  (p.  8),  a  manuscript 
stage-direction  informs  us  that,  while  the  two  brothers  are  con- 
versing, Adam  goes  apart,  and  comes  forward  again,  when  Or- 
lando has  taken  Oliver  by  the  throat,  and,  in  the  words  written 
in  the  margin,  shakes  him, 

P.  10.  To  remove  ambiguity  r^arding  the  "old"  and  the 
"new"  Doke,  both  spoken  of  by  Charles,  the  wrestler,  the 
manuscript-corrector  inserts  the  words  old  and  new,  where  they 
are  not  found  in  the  early  copies,  but  where  they  seem  required, 
and  were,  probably,  origLoally  found : — 

**  (MUer,  Can  joa  tell  if  BosaUnd,  the  old  duke's  daaghter,  he  banished 
with  her  &ther? 

CharleM.  01  no;  for  the  new  dnke's  daughter,  her  coosln,  so  loves 
ber,"&c 

Tlie  meaning  is  more  complete  with  the  added  words,  though 
intelligible  without  them. 

P.  IL  The  two  last  portions  of  the  two  speeches  of  Chailos 

0«^ 
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[ACT  L 


and  Oliver,  after  the  word  "  withal"  in  the  first,  and  *ft*r  tbt 
word  ''livbg"  in  Ihc  second  instance,  are  struck  out  in  the  a)^ 
rected  folio,  \*i3i.     The  object  seema  to  have  been  to  sbwtm 

the  colloquy. 

SCENE  n. 

P.  16.  A  trifling  change,  the  omission  of  a  lett«r,  shows  that 

Shakespeare  intended  to  make  Le  Beau  talk  in  an  affected  nun- 

ner.     He  enters  to  give  Rosoliad  and  Celia  tidings  r^arding  the 

wrestling,  and  the  common  reading  has  been, —  ' 

"Lt  Beau.  Fa[r  princess,  jou  have  lost  much  good  tport. 

C'lia.  Sport:    Of  whnt  colour! 

Lc  Beau.  Wbat  colour,  naiUm  T    How  ihall  I  Muwcr  Oiat '. " 

The  point,  suih  as  it  is,  is  thus  entirely  lost :   Celia  ought  to 


'•Spot/  or  what  colour," 
is  tlio  spot,  for  Le  Beau  must  have  pronounced 
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P.  21.  Tlie  old  copies  represent  Le  Beau  as  telling  Orlando 
that  ^  the  taller''^  is  daughter  to  the  Duke — an  oversight  in  the 
author,  or  an  error  in  the  printer.  Malone  substituted  "^  smaUer/' 
but  the  manuscript-corrector,  informs  us  that  the  word  was 
shorter,  and  he  therefore  displaced  ^  taller." 

SCENE  m. 

P.  22.  We  are  rejoiced  to  find  Coleridge's  delicate  conjecture 
fortified,  or  rather  entirely  justified,  by  the  folio,  1032,  as  amend- 
ed in  manuscript :  Celia  asks, — 

"But  is  aU  this  for  yoor  &therT  " 

and  Rosalind  replies,  as  her  answer  has  always  been  printed, — 

« 

'*NOy  some  of  it  is  fbr  mj  child's  &ther," 

which  turns  out  to  be  an  unnecessary  piece  of  coarseness.  Hie 
passage,  as  it  stands  w)th  the  change  in  manuscript,  is  merely 
this : — 

"  No,  some  of  it  is  for  mj  father* $  ehUd," 

Rosalind  meaning  herself  as  her  father's  child,  and  not  Orlando  aa 
the  fiither  of  a  child  to  be  bom  of  her. 

P.  23.  When  the  Duke  suddenly  banishes  Rosalind  from,  the 
G>urt,  he  teUs  her, — 

"  Mlstran,  diqwtch  you  with  your  safest  haste ; '' 

but,  if  we  may  trust  the  old  corrector,  supported  by  obvious  plau- 
sibility,  we  ought  in  future  to  give  the  line  thus : — 

''  MistresB,  dlqwich  you  with  joxafatUtt  haste," 

or  with  your  greatest  speed.  In  "  The  Merchant  of  Venice"  (p. 
1 15),  we  have  seen  iafe  misprinted  ^  &st,"  in  two  instances  close 
together :  here  we  hs^y^  fastest  misprinted  ^  safest."    ' 

*P.  24.  The  line  in  Celia's  speech, — 

"Still  we  went  coupled  and  inseparable," 
is  altered  in  the  folio,  1G32,  to,— 

''Stm  we  went  coupled  and  inseporaUJ^ 
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Shakespeare  uses  insfparaU  in  "TVoilua  and  CrcesidA,"  Act  ^' 
Scene  11.,  biit  he  also  has  "instparable"  in  "King  John."  Artll-^ 
Sociie  IV.  "liiwparate"  is  io  the  poet's  iDanner,  and  the  old  cc^^' 
r««tor  states  that  such  was  tliu  word  in  "  As  you  like  it."  But  fii:=^ 
the  sake  of  accumcy,  it  wowld  hardly  haw  seined  necessary  fi^"^ 
him  to  have  poiiit(«d  out  the  diffyrencc;  one  word  was  as  good  ^^** 
the  other,  excepting  us  one  must  have  been  the  text  of  Slia 
speare. 


.  26.  The  line  ii 


I,  1032,— 


clearly  wautJi  a  word  which  had  dropped  out,  and  is  found  u 
foUo,  1623,— 

e  are,  to  tnrel/ortS  so  ttt." 

Tlie  corrector  puts  "  fonh"  in  the  nwrgin,  and  pcrhopg  he  derin 
it  from  the  earlier  edition.     On  the  sanie  page  the  line, — 

"  111  have  ne  none  a  Euune  than  Jore's 
Is  corrected  to 

"  I'll  have  DO  mirter  name  than  JoTe'»  <y 


npage," 


a  page, 


which  is  a  form  of  the  comparative  of  perpetual  oocurrenee  i-^* 
Shakespeare  and  in  authors  of  his  time. 


ACT  U.    SCENE  L 
P.  The  banished  Duke  remarks, — 

"  Here  feel  we  QOt  Lbe  penaltjr  of  Adaa. 

b'  d[0Kreace ;  as,  the  icj  bag 
And  cburlieh  chiding  of  llic  niu  kr'i  wind."  Jcc. ; 

mproved  by  a  very  small  reatoration  by  llw 
f  the  folio,  1632,  who  reads, — 

s'  dilTereace,  or  llie  ley  lang,"  Ac. 
Id  the  Ist  Lord's  speech  also  (p.  28),  hath  for  "had"  is  decidedlr 
for  the  better :— 


m  nv  USB  A  in 

*  Ghrfaiir  tbj  torn  of  inort ' 

To  that  which  hath  too  much." 

It  is  dearly  of  the  essence  of  the  thing,  that  the  stream  should 
liaTe  too  much  at  the  moment  when  the  "  hairy  fool"  is  weeping 
into  it ;  otherwise  the  satire  of  Jaques  b  almost  meaningless. 

SCENE  m. 
P.  31.  The  folio,  1632,  erroneously  reads, — 

"  O,  unhappy  youth, 
Come  not  with  these  doors :  within  this  rooC 
The  enemy  of  all  your  graces  lives." 

THie  folio,  1623,  has,  properly  enough,  ''  within  these  doors ;"  but 
it  has  also  ^'  within  this  roof,^'  whidi  can  hardly  be  right,  and  the 
manuscript-corrector  gives  what  is  doubtless  the  true  text,  the 
printer  having  carelessly  repeated  ''  within :" — 

"  Come  not  wUlun  these  doors :  beneath  this  roof 
The  enemy  of  all  your  graces  lives." 

A  misprint  is  also  pointed  out  in  a  line  below  the  preceding, 
which  runs,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  rather  uncouthly: — 

"Of  a  diverted  blood  and  bloody  brother." 

The  commentators  dwell  upon  the  meaning  of  "  diverted,"  which 
cannot  well  be  doubted,  but  the  word  in  fault  is  that  which  follows 
it,  and  the  manuscript-corrector  of  the  folio,  1632,  puts  it  thus : — 

"  Of  a  diverted,  proud,  and  bloody  brother." 

When  "  blood,"  as  in  this  very  line  in  the  old  copies,  was  spelt 
Uoud^  the  error  of  the  press  which  converted  protui  into  blatid 
might  easily  be  committed. 

P.  32.  Orlando,  addressing  Adam,  says, — 

"  Of  good  old  man  I  how  well  In  thee  appears 
The  constant  service  of  the  antique  world, 
When  service  sweat  for  duty,  not  for  meed !" 

The  word  "service"  thus  occurring  in  two  consecutive  lines  may 
nevertheless  be  right,  but  the  manuscript-corrector  of  the  folio, 
1632,  changes  the  second  line  to 


US 
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"Tbe  eonatant/nour  of  the  anUqno  world." 
"He  "Hvnly  yeiirs"  of  (he  old  popima.  owurring  afterwards,  is 
■   properly  altorod  to  "  Bi-vi<utwii  yi-ars."  though  it,  somt-what  ui 
Koouiitably,  reuuuiicd  "Mvcnfy  years"  until  the  time  of  Rowe. 

SCENE  rv. 
P.  33.  The  old  nations  bt^ii  Uib  scone  with  Rosalind's  exck-  - 
matioii, — 

"OjJnpitcrl  bow  mcrrj  oro  my  Epirilal" 
&  dwiidfd  misprint  for  "how  weary  arc  my  gpirits,"  to  which  it  ia 
chiuigcd   tn   Rtaniisoript   by  llie    old  currvctor.      Theobald  ha»<^ 
"  wcAry,"  and  was  the  first  to  adopt  it  in  pnnt, 

P.  34.  All  known  impressions  represent  Silviiis  as  'fifing  fa 
the  prcscDoe  of  ItositUnd,  Celio,  and  Corin,  by  printing  Lis  iipce 

*'  Or  if  Ihou  hut  not  al.  aa  I  do  now, 
WonrjUig  tliy  heirur  ui  lljj  uiiiitreai'  praise,''  ±0. 

It  is  tale  in  the  (olios;  hut  the  langiiftgo  of  the  poet  was  uitdoum 
<?dly,  OS  tlie  tontoxt  shows,  aa  well  as  the  correction  in  the  folic 
1*132,— 

"  Or  if  ihaM  boat  not  tpalt,  ika  I  do  now,''  &c. 
The  scribe,  prohiibly,  misheard  "sot";"  for  itpake. 

V.  35.  Rosalind's  oliservntion  in  short  rhyme, — 
"Jowl  JoFel  this  Hhojilieril's  puraoa 
Is  much  upon  my  TiuJuoD," 
reads  like  a  qaotation  from  on  old  ballad,  as  well  as  Touchstone's 
reply;  and  not  only  does  the  old  corrector  underscore  the  lines, 
as  if  to  mark  the  tikct,  but  ho  slightly  alters  them,  and  makes  an 
important  addition  of  a  line  in  what  is  said  by  the  Qown :  the 
whole,  therefore,  rime  thus,  according  to  his  statement ;  and  it  ia 
to  be  remarked  that  he  does  not  represent  Rosalind  ss  calling 
upon  "Jove!  Jove!"  but  upon  "Zoi*/  LtrveP  whicb,  under  such 
droumstauces,  was  much  more  in  keeping; — 

"Rot.  Lov'l  Lmtl  this sbepbcrd's paadon 
]b  loo  mucli  oa  m;  i'usluoo. 
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do.  And  ndne ;  bat 

It  grows  something  stale  with  me, 
And  begin*  to  fail  with  me," 

l^e  Italic  type  marks  what  is  only  found  in  the  hand-writing  of 
tike  corrector.  We  take  it  that  the  addition  by  the  Clown  was  a 
fiurther  portion  of  the  same  popular  production. 

P.  36.  The  whole  of  Scene  V.,  with  the  song  of  Amiens  and 
tlie  parody  by  Jaques,  is  struck  out ;  possibly,  when  this  play 
^vras  revived,  at  some  date  subsequent  to  the  appearance  of  the 
^^lio,  1632,  no  performer  who  could  sing  well  enough  belonged  to 
til©  company.  Tlie  omissions  may,  however,  have  been  made 
^■Jcierely  for  the  sake  of  compression. 

SCENE  VL 

P.  38.  Orlando  tells  old  Adam  to  cheer  up,  and  says  to  him, 
Tor  my  sake  be  comfortable."  There  seems  no  particular  rea- 
son for  any  change,  excepting  that  what  is  printed  was  perhaps  not 
'Q^e  true  reading :  there  is  a  correction  in  the  folio,  1632,  whidi 
^Jaay  restore  it,  in  the  words,  "  For  my  sake  be  comfortedj^ 
Shakespeare  in  many  other  places  uses  both  ^  comfortable"  and 
Comforted. 

SCENE  vn. 

P.  41.  There  is  an  evident  defect  in  every  old  copy  in  the  fol- 
lowing lines  by  Jaques  : — 

"  He,  that  a  fool  doth  very  wisely  hit, 
Doth  very  foolishly,  although  he  smart, 
Seem  scoseless  of  the  hob  :  if  not,''  &c, 

Theobald  inserted  "Not. to"  before  "seem  senseless,"  and  he 
^as  nearly  right,  though  not  entirely  so,  for  the  better  correction 
m  the  folio,  1632,  is,— 

"  Doth  very  foolishly,  although  he  smart, 
But  to  seem  senseless  of  the  bob :  if  not 
The  wise  man's  folly  is  anatomizM,''  &c. 

Lower  in  the  same  page  occurs  another  line,  which  has  caused 
^qute.    The  prints  words  in  the  folio,  1623,  are  these  ;— 

7» 


Thb  is  indisputnbly  eorrapt ;  and  Pope,  and  i 
iift«r  him,  altered  it  as  follows:— 

"  Till  tbst  the  Ter;  -rerj  m 

Tius  repetitiun  is  poor  and  unlike  Shak?!^ar(!,  and  the  corrector 
gives  us,  we  may  Ijelicve,  the  poet's  words, — 

"  Till  that  the  very  meftnt  0/ iMor  do  pbli :" 

"of  wear"  in  some  way  got  transposed,  and  the  printer  < 
scriber,  not  knowing  how  to  restore  it  to  ita  right  place,  ti- 
the meaning,  wluch,  however,  is  now  quite  intelligible  :  « 
take  "  the  very  means  of  wear"  to  be  the  money  which  h 
Bppnrcl. 

P.  45.  Amiens'  song  is  struck  out,  and  the  Duke  endn  by  call- 
ing for  music,  which,  wc  may  presume,  was  played  while  he  tidked 
with  Orlando  rt^jarding  hia  parentage.  There  is  a  manuscript 
stage-direction,  wanting  ia  every  printed  copy,  Duke  coii/er  mtk 
Orlando.  The  obj(<ct  must  have  been  here,  aa  elsev.'her& 
make  the  stago-busine5s  clear. 


ACT  in.    SCENE  I. 
P.  48.  The  Duke  enters  talking  with  Oliver  about  the  absence 
of  his  brother,  Oliver  having  previously  told  him  Uiat  he  hoa  not 
seen  him. 

"Ngt«mWm.  Sirl" 
exclaims  the  incredulous  Duke,  according  to  the  corrector  of  fl 
folio,  1632,  and  not,  "Not  see  him.  Sir!"  as  it  has  always  b 
printed  and  reprinted. 

SCENE  n. 

p.  48.  Orlando  afler  hanging  a  papfr  on  a  tree,  in  the  wards 
of  a  manuscript  stage-direction,  makes  his  exit  and  Touchstone 
and  Corin  euter;  but  the  latter  half  of  what  they  say,  atler  the 
words  "  mockabte  at  oouit,"  down  to  "  I  cannot  see  eJae  how  than 
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fllioal<}'8t  'scape,"  is  crosBed  out  Still,  several  literal  errors  are 
set  right. 

P.  50.  In  Touchstone's  verses  the  line, — 

"  Wintred  gannents  miut  be  lin'd,'' 
is  corrected  to 

"  Winter  garments  must  be  lin'd," 

which  may  be  the  true  reading,  although  the  folios  all  have  wit^ 
tred,  ■  Hie  variation  from  the  qjd  copies  by  modem  editors 
ought,  at  least,  to  have  been  noted. 

P.  51.  Tlie  first  line  of  Orlando's  Poem  has  the  indefinite  arti- 
cle supplied  by  tho  corrector,  in  conformity  with  Pope's  emen- 
dation,— 

"  Why  should  this  a  desert  be  T  " 

Tyrwhitt  and  Malone  took  a  needless  liberty  with  the  text  when 
they  thrust  silent  into  the  line. 

P.  57.  Rosalind  offers  to  tell  Orlando  the  different  paces  of 
time  with  different  people,  and  afterwards  "  whom  he  stands  still 
withal ;"  and  when  she  comes  to  the  last^  Orlando,  according  to 
all  editions,  asks  "  Whom  stays  it  still  withal  1"  For  "  stays  it  ^ 
the  manuscript<^rrector  inserts  stands  he,  which  is  consistent  with 
what  has  gone  before,  and  assuredly  the  language  of  the  poet. 

SCENE  m. 

P.  62.  A  misprint  is  met  with  in  the  middle  of  Touchstone's 
speedi  upon  horns,  which,  we  think,  has  hitherto  not  been  sus- 
pected, but  the  correction  of  which  makes  an  obscure  passage 
quite  dear.     It  is  given  in  the  four  folios  in  these  terms : — 

'*  Many  a  man  has  good  horns  and  knows  no  end  of  them.  Well,  that  is 
the  dowry  of  his  wife :  'tis  none  of  his  own  getting ;  horns  even  so  poor  men 
alone :  No,  no,  the  noblest  deer  hath  them  oa  huge  as  the  rascal.'' 

Malone  and  others  printed,  "Horns'?  even  so: — Poor  men 
•loaer  and  what  follows  these  words  is  an  answer  to  the  obeoMi^ 
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question,  vUch  cxplnins  whftt  was  tho  import  of  that  qaestaoo. 
Jt  appears  tliul  arc  had  acviileutally  Jrup(i*d  out,  and  that  for  "  eren 
BO "  wu  oiighl  to  read  yii'cn  lo,  uiid  Uioii  Tuui'bstunu'a  qiiesUon 
wiU  bo  porfi'Ctly  inldtigiblp :  "  Are  homa  ipvat  to  poor  men 
alone t"  "No,  no  (replies  Tuuchslone  to  hiflownuilerrc^tory); 
the  noblest  deer  lialli  llicin  as  huge  as  ibu  ruisoal."  This  ctnendotioa 
may  have  been  obtoUifd  from  aonio  good  authority. 

P.  68,  All  printed  edilions  have  missed  the  rhyme  in  the  hut 
line  of  the  fragment  of  Ihe  ballad,  "O,  sweet  Oliver."  Perht^ 
it  yroa  only  the  exteinjforal  invention  of  Touchstone,  but  itia  " 
given  by  the  manuscript^orrector  of  the  folio,  1632. 

"  0  »wcet  Olirer,  O  braro  Olivm  1 
Leave  me  out  behind  Uie« : 
Bui  vend  awa;  ;  bcgoac,  I  say, 
1  will  not  to  wedding  UnJ  thee." 

"  I  will  not  to  wedding  with  thee,"  has  hitherto  been  the  r 
sion.     "  WfTid  away  "  was  Johnson's  suggestion. 
SCENE  IT. 

P.  66.  Porhnps  "  dies,"  in  the  following  pass^e,  is  to  be  taken 
in  the  sense  of  causes  to  die ;  but  the  corrector  of  the  folio,  1 633, 
removes  all  doubts  if  wo  may  take  his  representation  of  that 
original  text,  by  substituting  kills.  Silvius  is  asking  PIm 
whether  she  will  be  more  cniel  tlum  the  coumion  executionerj 


"  Will  joa  Btrnicr  be 
TbaaliB  that  dies  and  lives  by  bloody  ilropa?" 

If  WO  may  read  killi  for  "dies,"  the  difficulty  upon  which  1 
button,  Juhnsun,  Stoevt^Ds,  Tollut,  and  others  have  dwelt  is  a 
end.     Can  dinei  have  been  the  tnie  word  1 

P,  6T.  The  commentators  diiliir  as  to  the  pri^cise  meani 
"capable"  in  this  passage: — 

■'  Lcau  but  on  a  nmh. 
The  cicatrtue  HOd  capable  Impressure 
Thy  palm  some  moment  keeps ; " 

but  "  capable"  appear;  not  to  have  been  the  poet's  word,  a 
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TnaniMcript4X)iTector  has  it  ^^palpable  impressure," — an  indentaticm 
that  may  be  felt. 

P.  69.  It  is  worth  a  note  that  Marlowe's  celebrated  line,  quoted 
in  this  play, — 

"Who  ever  lov'd  that  lov'd  not  at  first  sight ?" 

was  underscored  by  the  corrector  because  it  was  a  quotation. 

P.  70.  From  " But  what  care  I  for  words?"  down  to  "For 
what  had  he  to  do  to  chide  at  me  1"  is  crossed  out  in  the  foliO| 
1632,  apparently  for  brevity's  sake. 

P.  73.  There  is  a  remarkable  misprint  of  Rosalind's  speech, 
which  has  been  every  where  repeated,  because  not  till  now  made 
apparent.  She  and  Orlando  are  talking  of  kissing,  as  a  resource 
if  a  lover  be  "  gravell'd  for  lack  of  matter."  The  dialogue  has 
always  been  this : — 

"  OrL  How  if  the  kiss  be  denied  ? 

Rat.  Then  she  puts  yon  to  entreaty,  and  there  begins  new  matter. 
OrL  Who  could  be  out,  being  before  his  beloved  mistress? 
Ra*.  Marry,  that  should  you,  if  I  were  your  mistress,  or  I  should  think 
my  hoaeetj  ranker  than  my  wit" 

The  blunder  pointed  out  by  the  corrector  of  the  folio,  1632,  is 
in  the  last  speech ;  and  when  the  genuine  text  is  given  it  will  be 
seen  in  an  instant  how  the  errors,  for  there  are  more  than  one, 
occurred.  Rosalind  ought  to  say,  in  answer  to  Orlando's  question, 
"Who  could  be  out,  being  before  his  beloved  mistress  1" 

**  Marry,  that  should  you,  if  I  were  your  mistress,  or  I  should  thank  my 
honesty  rather  than  my  wif 

This  is  a  singular  restoration  of  Shakespeare's  text,  which 
could  scarcely  have  arisen  from  any  ingenious  guess  at  the  author^s 
meaning. 

P.  74.  The  folio,  1632,  is  very  ill-printed  in  this  scene,  and  it 
makes  Orlando  say,  /  do,  instead  of  "  I  die,"  and  lower  down 
ooQverts  Coroners  into  Chnmklen.  These  mistakes  are  corrected 
in  the  margin* 
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p.  76.  Sir  TboBUs  Hanmcr  made  u  tolerable  giieM,  whm  he 
ftlter^  "  occasion,"  in  the  following  sentence,  to  arruMftott, — ■•  O, 
that  woman  llmt  rcuiiiot  iimke  her  fiiult  her  husband's  occasion, 
let  her  nev«r  nurse  her  AM  herself,  for  she  will  breed  it  like  a 
fool."  It  b  accminff  ia  the  corrected  folio,  1633 ;  no  doubt, 
Shakespearps  word. 

P.  77.  The  ruanuacriptcoTTeetor  adds  a  small  word  to  the 
eentcncewith  which  Hoi^iind  parts  with  Orlando  id  this  scene, 
**  Well,  time  is  the  old  justice  that  examines  all  such  offenders, 
and  let  time  try  you."  The  sentence  is  incomplete  without  you, 
which  ia  found  in  the  margin. 


ACT  IV.  SCENE  IL 
P.  78.  This  abort  scene  is  erased,  perhaps  on  account  of  tie 
song ;  but  if  nothing  of  the  kind  were  given  on  the  stage  it  would 
bring  the  two  interviews  of  Rosalind  and  Orlando  in  jiucto-posi- 
tion,  and  allow  no  interval.  Although  the  song  is  struck  out  with 
the  rest,  that  which  is  only  a  prose  direction,  but  is  printed  as 
part  of  the  song,  "Then  sing  him  home:  the  rest  shall  bear  this 
burden,"  is  underlined  by  the  corrector  to  indicate  the  mistake. 

SCE?IE  m. 
P.  78.  It  has  struck  nobody  that  what  Cclia  says  in  the  com- 
mencement of  this  scene  must  be  n  quotation,  and  it  is  under- 
scored as  such  by  the  corrector  of  the  folio,  I63S.     Rosalind, 
impatient  at  .Orlando's  apparent  want  of  pimetualily,  observes,— 

it  not  put  two  o'clock  T 


To  which  Cclia  answers  jestingly  by  two  lioca  taken,  W' 
suppose,  from  some  now  unknown  production, — 

"  I  wturant  ;oa.  wIlli  pare  love  kod  IronbUd  bntin, 
He  bath  tu'en  hii  bow  and  arrovi,  uul  gone  forth— 
To  alcf  p." 

We  hear  nothing  before,  nor  afterwards,  about  bowa  and  ftmnmf 
and  Celia  terminates  her  quotation  by  two  words  of  her  oini, 
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jeering  Rosalind  upon  the  inattention  of  her  lover.  'Die  two  h'nes 
hefore  "To  sleep,"  read  like  a  quotati9n ;  and  if  they  were  not, 
there  seems  no  reason  why  the  corrector  should  have  drawn  hia 
pen  under  them :  he  erases  the  redundant  word  is,  "  and  is  gone 
forth,''  as  injurious  to  the  measure,  imd  most  likely  not  in  the 
original  from  which  Shakespeare  took  the  lines. 

P.  83.  Malone  believed  that  a  line  had  been  lost  after 

"  As,  how  I  came  into  that  desert  place  ; " 

but  if  there  be  any  such  deficiency,  which  we  do  not  suspect,  it 
must  apply  to  what  precedes,  and  not  to  what  follows  the  above. 
The  corrector  of  the  folio,  1632,  does  not  give  the  slightest  hint 
that  any  thing  is  missing,  which  he  has  done  in  other  places,  and, 
if  properly  read,  the  sense  is  carried  on,  in  spite  of  erroneous 
punctuation,  through  the  whole  passage.  When  Rosalind  just 
afterwards  swoons,  and  is  raised  by  Oliver,  the  circumstance  is 
noted  in  the  margin,  in' the  absence  of  printed  stage-directions. 


ACT  V.    SCENE  IL 

P.  89.  Silvius,  describing  love,  says,  among  other  things,  that  it 
is  to  be  made  of 

**  All  adoration,  duty,  and  observance ; 
All  humbleness,  all  patience,  and  impatience ; 
All  purity,  all  trial,  all  observance." 

Malone  suggested  that  "  observance"  in  the  second  instance  ought 
to  be  obedience ;  but  the  fact  is  that  the  misprint  i?  in  the  first 
"  observance,"  for  the  corrector  of  the  folio,  1632,  makes  the 
line, — 

"  All  adoration,  duty,  and  obedUncCf" 

obedience  more  properly  following  "duty"  than  "  triaL" 

SCENE  m. 

P.  91.  Considering  the  difference  amon^  the  commentators 
upon  the  point,  it  may  be  fit  to  mention  that  in  the  burden  of  the 
song,  **  It  was  a  lover  and  hb  lass,"  the  line  runs,  in  the  corrected 
folio,— 
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"  In  lixt  fi)KnK  linw.  lli«  only  pnUj  ring  tEino," 
iMi<l  not  "  ran^  lifiie,'"  lut  in  Uie  old  copiw,  nor  "  nwiA  time,"  •■ 
Jubiisou  roixjiiniii-udpil.  StoovcHS  was  for  "  ring  tSnie,"  tuid  Pope 
lor  B  rppciition  or  "Mpring  time."  Figures  ogoinat  the  8«{>ar»M 
sbuizAa  show  that  the  order  in  whioh  they  are  printed  is  wron^, 
aiul  that  the  song  ought  to  ^  as  repreacnted  in  thu  numuscript  in 
the  Advoc&t«<s'  Ijbrwy,  Edinburgh.  Probably  the  company  for 
which  tliis  comedy  was  pri-pared  oould  munogi}  tliis  three-part 
song,  and  therefore  it  was  not  erased,  like  others,  lor  OD]y  ono 
voice.  The  word,  in  Touchstone's  comment  upon  the  sin^ig.  is 
not  ■'  untuneable,"  as  in  the  folios,  but  untimtablt,  aa  corrected  In 
that  of  1032.  This  has  been  a  disputed  point. 
SCENE  IT. 
P.  93.  A  misprinted  line  in  Orlando's  first  sp««ch  has  produced 
much  doubt,  and  muny  proposals  for  emendation.  It  slaiids  u 
follows  in  all  the  old  copies : — 

"  Ah  tbose  (bat  ftar  they  hope,  and  knoir  lite;  Ibar.'' 
It  seems  strange  that  nobody  should  yet  have  suggested  the  right 
change ;  for  the  mere  substitution  of  io  for  "  they,"  in  the  fint  vh 
stance,  givus  a  very  intelligible  luid  conastcut  meaning,  ^Hm 
Dnkc  asks  if  Orlando  believes  Rosalind  can  do  jrbat  she  bM 
promised,  and  Orlando  replies  : — 


Ue  VM  afraid  to  hope  that  she  c 
knew  thai  he  was  afraid. 


luld  be  as  good  as  her  word,  m 


In  the  nuxt  lino  but  one  Rosalind  observes, — 

"Patience  once  more,  wblica  our  compact  U  org'd." 
"  Urg'd "  soema  a  word  not  well  adapted  to  the  place,  and  t!ie 
manu9cripl-c()rrector  of  the  folio,  1IB3,  informs  us  that  It  is  anoth- 
er error  of  the  press,  and  that  wc  ought  to  read, — 

"  Palieuoe  odc«  more,  whUrs  our  compact  h  henrd:  " 
and  tlien  ^e  proceeds,  orderly  and  audibly^  to  reeapitulitte  to  tho 
party  the  several  nrtides  of  the  compact. 
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P.  93.  Rosalind  makes  hei^  exit  with  an  imperfect  line,  as  it 
stands  printed  in  all  editions :  she  addresses  Silvias, — 

"  Keep  yoar  word,  Silvius,  that  yoall  mairy  her, 
If  ^e  refiise  me : — and  irom  hence  I  go, 
To  make  these  doabts  all  even,    l^xeunt  Rosalind  and  Ceua.'' 

It  appears  that  the  dropping  out  of  two  small  words  after  "  To 
make  these  doubts  ail  even,"  rendered  the  line  defective,  and 
spoiled  the  int^ided  rhyme,  which  gives  point  to  the  termination 
of  the  speech.  According  to  the  manuscript-corrector  of  the  folio, 
1632,  the  couplet  ran  thus  in  its  complete  state : — 

"  If  she  reftise  me : — ^and  from  hence  I  go, 
To  make  these  doabte  all  even — even  so." 

The  words  thus  recovered  are  of  little  value,  in  themselves,  but 
we  can  hardly  doubt  that  they  came  from  Shakespeare's  pen. 

P.  96.  A  stage-direction  (wanting  in  the  old  printed  copies)  in- 
forms us  that  when  Rosalind  returns,  ushered  by  Hymen,  she  is 
apparelled  as  a  woman;  and  from  this  part  of  the  scene  to  the  end 
of  the  play  the  old  corrector  has  been  very  particular,  by  writing 
in  the  initials  and  otherwise,  to  "bar  confusion"  as  to  the  various 
persons  addressed,  and  to  make  every  thing  so  clear  that  the 
actors  could  commit  no  mistake. 

P.  97.  Hymen's  address  ends  thus,  as  always  printed, — 

*^  Thai  reason  wonder  may  diminish, 
How  thus  we  met,  and  these  things  finish." 

But  it  is  put  much  more  tersely  in  the  manuscript  of  the  corrector 
of  the  folio,  1632  :— 

"  That  reason  wonder  may  diminish, 
How  thos  we  met,  and  thui  we  finish.'' 

We  can  readily  believe  that  such  was  the  authentic  conclusion  of 
the  speech. 

P.  98.  The  line  in  Hymen's  song, — 

"  To  Hymen,  god  of  every  town," 

b  slightly  altered  by  the  old  corrector,  and  with  apparent  fit- 
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"  To  Hjmen,  god  in  ereiy  town.'' 

He  also  introduces  an  emendation  into  the  last  line  but  two  of 
the  Second  Brother^s  speech : — 

"  His  crown  bequeathing  to  hLi  baniafa'd  brother, 
And  all  their  lands  rcstor-d  to  them  agidn 
That  were  with  him  ezil'd." 

The  old  text  b  ^*  him*'  for  them,  whidi  may  by  ingenuity  be  reo- 
onciled  to  propriety ;  but  them  makes  the  passage  more  easUy 
understood,  which  here,  at  least,  in  the  winding  up  of  the  plot) 
must  have  been  a  main  object  with  the  poet. 


THE 
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INDUCTION.    SCENE  L 


P.  107.  The  stage-direction  at  the  commencemeiit  of  this 
comedy  in  the  old  folios  is  confused  and  redundant :  Enter  Beg- 
gar and  Hostess^  Christophero  Sly  ;  but  the  "  Beggar"  and  Chris- 
tophero  Sly  are  the  same  person :  therefore  the  corrector  of  the 
lR>lio,  1632,  has  made  the  stage-direction  run  merely  as  follows : 
£nter  Hostess  and  Christophero  Sly,  The  prefixes  to  what  Sly 
says  are  always  printed  Beg.^  for  "  Beggar,"  but  they  are  in  every 
instance  changed  in  manuscript  to  Sly, 

Sly's  exclamation  from  "The  Spanish  Tragedy,"  "Go  by  S. 
Jeronimy,"  has  given  commentators  some  trouble,  in  consequence 
of  the  capital  S.  before  "  Jeronimy."  It  seems  to  be  merely  a 
printer's  blunder  (who  might  fancy  that  St.  Jerome  was  alluded 
to),  and  so  the  old  corrector  treated  it,  by  unceremoniously  putting 
his  pen  through  it. 

P.  1 10.  The  folios  have  this  line  in  the  Lord's  speech  of  instruc- 
tions to  his  servants : — 

"  And  when  he  says  he  is,  say  that  he  dreams :" 
later  editors  have  printed  it  thus : — 

''  And  when  he  says  he  is — ,  say,  that  he  dreams :" 

leaving  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  T^rd  left  his  sentence  incom- 
plete. Such  does  not  appear  to  be  the  fact,  for  the  manuscript- 
corrector  of  the  folio,  1632,  makes  the  line  run  naturally  enough, — 

*<  Wkea  he  sayi  what  he  is,  mj  that  he  dmniB.'' 
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In  modem  editions,  by  tbL-  si-pttntle  prinliog  of  miignificacrv 
words,  such  as  it  U  for  *-  is't"  ud  mi  it  fw  "■  an't"  of  llie  oH  « 
copies,  ayllHliIvs  have  been  multiiilJMi  in  prwcdini;  lioos.  so  as  ^.«7 

ooaaetl  aa  evident  dtfwt  in  otui  Wdu-  tbe  bottuin  uf  the  page, 

•■  TluU  oflfer  acrrice  to  yowr  loriAip." 
Htn  two  sjllables  arp  wanting,  and  the  corroctor  of  tbe  wcond 
folio  cradlljjr  iufonns  us  that  we  should  coinpli'te  i 
thus: — 

"  That  tHa  SumUa  amice  to  fmic  loridiip.'' 

Adopting  this  word,  it  will  be  uec«smrj  to  put  the  Lord's 
ticin  in  this  very  usiinl  form  : — 

"  How  now  I  wha  it'lf 
8m.  Au'l  plaue  jour  hoaour,  Plsjera, 

Thai  uOcT  humble  service  to  joui  lordship." 
TTw  Pl»y«T9  then  enter,  end  after  the  words,  Enter  /'/ayrr»,  "& 
or  6"  an*  added  in  parentheses,  to  show  that  theiv  ought  not  to  bk 
fuwiT  ill  tlie  company  offering  their  aervicea. 

SCENE  n. 
P.  lis,  Tlio  I^rd  (dressed  like  a  ser\-anl),  wishing  to  pers 
Sly  tlittt  hi!  lias  W'n  insane,  begins  his  speech,  as  comtnooly  print- 
csd,  with  this  line  ; — 

"  ilcavpn  cease  this  idle  bamonr  in  your  bonoar  T' 
Uiil  tlie  inniiuM'ript-eorrector  strikes  out  "idle,"  and  inserts  ml, 
whieh  is  probably  right,  as  is  proved  by  the  conleat,  wkire  the 
Lurd  iuUIh  lliut  Sly  bus  Iweii  possessed  by  a  "  foiil  spirit."  "  Idle 
humour"  was,  ihercforp,  by  no  mean&  so  proper  as  •'  tcil  humour," 
uul  was  nitiit  liktJy  on  errur  of  the  preas. 

I',  114.  Shalttwppare  has  mentioned  his  native  cwunty  in  a  place 
whoro  hithurti)  It  has  not  been  at  all  suspeeted.  Sly,  according  to 
bU  wlltiram,  »ay«,— 

"  K*k  Iklnrliiii  linakiil,  the  fst  aWwire  of  Wiat^ut,  if  »be  knpw  mp  not:  if 
iJhi  Ml)  I  Ilia  Mi't  DiiiTlinTii  pr-nec  ntt  Uio  ecnrc  for  «hRcr  tXe,  Kota  me  up  Jbc 
tlu  (jrlutfuiL  kiinru  In  ('lirUlimiloiu," 

Malunti  iliti  i>iit  kmiw  what  to  nuke  of  "  sheer  aJe,^'  but  nip> 
Mibm)  iJittt  It  uiuaiil  iktariiiff  or  reaping  ale,  for  so  teajung  i> 
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oalled  in  Warwidcshire.  What  does  it  mean  1  It  is  spelt  sheere 
in  the  old  copies,  and  that  word  begins  one  line,  Warwick  having 
undoubtedly  dropped  out  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  line.  The 
corrector  of  the  folio,  1632,  inserted  the  missing  word  in  manu- 
script, and  made  the  last  part  of  the  sentence  run, — 

'^  If  she  saj  I  am  not  fourteen  pence  on  the  score  for  WarwiekMre  tie, 

score  me  up  for  the  lyingest  knave  in  ChristendonL" 

• 

Wincot,  where  Marian  Hacket  lived,  is  some  miles  from  Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon. It  was  formerly  not  at  all  unusual  to  spell 
"shire"  $heere;  and  Sly's  "sheer  ale"  thus  turns  out  to  have 
been  Warwickshire  ale,  which  Shakespeare  celebrated,  and  of 
which  he  had  doubtless  often  partaken  at  Mrs.  Racket's.  We 
almost  wonder  that,  in  lus  local  particularity,  he  did  not  mention 
the  sign  of  her  house.  This  emendation,  like  many  others,  must 
have  been  obtained  from  some  better  manuscript  than  that  in  the 
hands  of  the  old  printer. 

P.  118.  Sly  thus  addresses  his  supposed  wife : — 

"  Madam  wife,  they  say  that  I  have  dreamed. 
And  slept  above  some  fifteen  year,  and  more." 

The  sense  teUs  us  that  we  ought  to  read, — 

"  And  slept  about  some  fifteen  year,  or  more ;" 

and  "  above "  is  altered  to  about  by  the  corrector  of  the 
folio,  1632. 

P.  118.  A  misprint  of  a  different  kind,  and  an  awkward  trans- 
position, destroyed  the  rhyming  couplet  with  which  the  Induction 
ought  to  end.  It  has  been  always  printed  as  follows :  Sly  is 
speaking  of  the  play  about  to  be  exhibited  before  him  : — 

**  Well,  we'll  see't    Come,  madam  wife,  sit  bj  my  side, 
And  let  the  world  slip :  we  shall  ne'er  be  younger." 

We  are  to  bear  in  mind  that  Sly's  expression,  used  in  the  very 
opening,  is  "  Let  the  world  $lide."  How,  then,  does  the  manu- 
script corrector  of  the  folio,  1632,  state  that  the  above  lines 
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"  WtU,  we'll  aec'L    Come,  nnjam  wife,  nt  bj  nr)'  sdc ; 
We  itudl  ne'er  be  j^oonjer.  mod  let  Ifae  woU  ttidt." 

The  comedy  then  brgiiw;  and,  aiwording  to  tW  andsnt  arnng^ 
menu  of  our  ihuatrcs,  the  supposetl  ipecUlora,  ¥a.  Sir,  his  Ladj, 
the  Lord,  &c.,  occupy  the  baldmy  at  ihe  hock  nf  tho  8tag«i,  swl 
fadng  llw  real  auduivcc  :  the  manuscript  etage-di recti un,  thcrefoK, 
in  tbis  place  is,  T/iey  tit  above,  and  look  on  btime  ;  that  U,  look  on 
at  what  ia  acted  <jn  the  stage  below  them. 


ACT  L  SCEN^E  L 
P.  119.  Recollecting  how  many  learned  baniJs  our  great  in 
matist's  works  have  passed  through,  it  i%  woaderiiil  that  sudi  ■ 
blunder  as  that  we  are  enabled  now  to  point  out,  should  not 
hnvo  been  detected  and  mentioned  in  print  at  least  a  ceiiturv  ago, 
Lucentio,  attended  by  Tranio,  liaving  arrived  at  Padua  to  study 
in  the  university  there,  the  servant  thus  addresses  his  mAst«r, 
and  our  quotation  is  the  same  in  all  impressions,  ancjeol  ami 
modem  : —  ^h 

"  Let'a  be  no  atolcs.  nor  no  itocka,  I  pny  ;  ^^H 

Or  eo  dpvote  lo  Ar'utotle'*  cbeoka,  ^^H 

Ae  Ovid  be  an  outcast  quite  al^ar'd."  ^^1 

What  are  "  Arbtotle'a  checks?"  Undoubtedly  a  misprint  for 
Aristotle's  Etiuct,  formerly  spelt  ethkki,  and  hence  theabood- 
blundcr. 

10  ilevotc  lo  Arittotle'i  tlhk*" 

is  the  line  ns  it  stands  authoritatively  corrected  in  the  n 
the  folio,  1632. 

In  the  last  lino  of  this  page,  Lucentio  is  represented  as  M 
trophising  his  absent  boy,  Biondello, — 

"  If  Biondello,  tbou  wert  come  ashore,"  ic. 
Tlie  real  words  being  merely  in  the  form  of  an  observatit 

"  If  Biondello  note  itere  come  ashore,''  Sx. 
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ing  on  the  part  of  the  oopyist  of  the  play.    The  manuscript-cor- 
rector of  the  folio^  ldS2,  sets  the  matter  right 

P.  120.  Two  errors,  one  of  omission  and  the  other  of  commis- 
sion, occur  in  a  question  by  Katherine  and  an  answer  by  Horten- 
sio.  Hie  first  is  leaving  out  the  word  gracious^  which  is  wanting 
for  the  completeness  of  the  line,  and  the  other  the  misprint  of 
*^  mould  "^  for  mood;  both  are  thus  corrected  in  the  margin  of  the 
folio,  1632  :— 

"  Katk,   I  pray  yon,  sir,  is  it  your  ffraeious  will 

To  make  a  stale  iji  me  among  these  mates  7 
Bart,    Mates,  maid  I  how  mean  yon  that  ?  no  mates  for  yon, 
Unless  yoa  were  of  gentler,  milder  mood," 

P.  123.  Luoentio  breaks  out  into  a  speech  in  rhyme  in  admira- 
tioa  of  Blanca's  beauty,  but  it  is  injured  by  the  misprinting  of  so 
poor  a  word  as  "  had  "  for  race : — 

"  O,  yes,  I  saw  sweet  beanty  in  her  face, 
Soch  as  the  daughter  of  Agenor's  race^ 

That  made  great  Jove  to  humble  him  to  her  hand, 
When  with  his  knees  he  kiss'd  the  Cretan  strand." 

The  above  is  the  greatly  improved  reading  of  the  corrector  of  the 
folio,  1632. 

P.  125.  The  old  copies  present  us  with  this  corrupt  and  imper- 
fect line,  where  Tranio  is  urging  his  master  to  speed  in  exchanging 
clothes  with  him : — 

« In  brief,  sir,  sith  it  your  pleasure  is," 

wfakh  is  thus  altered  by  the  old  corrector : — 

**  Be  brief  thenj  sir,  sith  it  your  pleasure  is.'' 

Malone,  without  any  authority,  had  guessed  at  the  insertion  of 
•  then,   but  allowed  "In  brief"  to  remain.     Lower  down,   for 
^  wounded  eye  "  the  correction  is  "  wondering  eye,"  which  may  or 
may  not  be  right,  but  the  presumption  is  much  in  its  favour. 

SCENE  n. 
P.  184.  Ghremio,  referring  to  Petruchio's  enterprise  against 
Kalharine^  teUs  Hortenaio, — 
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Imt  it  W119  for  Gremio's  gotxl,  as  well  as  for  that  of  HdrtenaOi 
both  being  suitors  to  Bituica ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
rof  the  folio,  1632,  was  justified  in  changiDg  '<fOun''to 


ACT  It    SCESB  L 
P.  137.  In  the  line  of  Bianca's  siicech, — 

"  TbBt  I  dladuD ;  but  Tor  these  oUier  good«," 

Theobald  read  gaudg  for  "  goods,"  but  the  manuscripUc 

tells  us  that  <;itTd»  or  guards,  in  the  sense  of  oroftmenta,  vu  at*^ 

great  poet's  wortL     It  may  be  so. 

P.  139.  Petnjohio  saya,  whon  ironically  praising  Katheriws 
her  Cither, — 

"TbHt,  hmriiiK  or  her  beaoty,  aad  ber  wit. 

Her  iiOaliilitj,  ami  hoahfal  modesty, 

Iltrt  woDiIrooE  qnalitice,  and  luild  beliarioar," 

ho  had  come  to  woo  her.     The  word  "  wondrous"  see 
place,  and  in  the  corrected  folio  the  line  in  whit^h  it  occur  ll 
stands,  with  evident  improvement, — 

"  Her  iMnnaK'j  qualities,  and  mild  behaviour ;" 

for  the  hero  wna  dwelluig  ufton  the  herolno's  female  re 
tiona  and  attributea. 

P.  144.  Tlie  point  of  Katherine's  retort  to  Petnichio  has  I 
lost  by  an  error  either  of  tho  copyist  or  of  the  printer.  P*fi 
chio  tclla  her, — 


"  Women  an 

to  which  she  replies, 
tion  of  the  second  folio, 


boar,  and  «o  are  yon ;" 
tho  line  has  been  given  since  die  pafl 
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thus  caUing  Petruchio  a  jade ;  but  the  point  of  her  reply  is,  that 
although  a  woman  and  made  to  bear,  she  was  not  such  a  jade  as 
to  bear  Petruchio : — 

''  No  such  jade  to  bear  yon,  if  me  yoa  mean." 

Hie  folio,  1623,  gives  the  line  even  less  perfectly  than  that  of 

IdSfi,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  corrector  of  the  second  folio  has 

supplied  words  which  had  in  some  way  escaped  from  the  text 

Iho  coarse  joke  about  the  wasp's  sting,  near  the  bottom  of  the 

Mge,  is  struck  out  by  him. 

I^.  147.  Petruchio,  giving  Baptista  an  account  of  his  interview 
"t-li  Katherine,  remarks, — 

**  She  is  not  froward,  but  modest  as  the  dove ; 
She  is  not  hot,  but  temperate  as  the  mom ;" 

to  'Which  ordinary  text  no  objection  would  perhaps  present  itself, 
^^  not  the  corrector  inform  us,  by  a  marginal  note,  that  the  last 
^e  ought  to  be, — 

"  She  is  not  hot,  bat  temperate  as  the  moon;^^ 

which,  in  reference  to  the  chaste  coldness  of  the  moon,  was  doubt- 
leas  the  true  word. 

^.  151.  Steevens  thought  a  couplet  was  intended  at  the  close 
of  this  Act,  and  proposed  to  read  doing  for  "  cunning."  He  wished 
^  alter  the  wrong  word,  for  the  manuscript^orrector  makes  it 
appear  that,  for  the  purpose  of  the  rhyme,  "  wooing"  ought  to  bo 

"  but  in  this  case  of  winniwgj 
A  child  shall  get  a  sire,  if  I  fail  not  of  my  canning." 


ACT  m.    SCENE  I. 

^<  151.  Lucentio  and  Hortensio,  disguised  as  a  language  mas- 
^  And  a  musidan,  quarrel  as  to  precedence  in  the  instruction  of 
Bianca.    All  editions  represent  Hortensio's  speech  as  b^inning 
*n«  defectively  :— 
8 
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The  corrcilor  c.f  the  lulic,  1632,  gives  "  But"  as  a  misprint  for  the 
interjection  Tut !  (of  fre^iiout  occurrence  in  this  and  other  pi*;*) 
and  fbmishes  two  missing  words  in  the  following  maimer: — 

"Tut  I  wrangling  peduit,  I mnnteh  this  U 
The  pttroness  of  hi'aTenly  hnnnooj,"  4c. 
which  is  somewhat  better  than  the  insigiiilicaiit  mode  adopted  bj 
Ritson,  who  only  waiit^vl  to  fill  up  the  line,  "  But,  wrangling  pe- 
dant, kuQU)  this  lady  is,"  jfc.  There  most  liuve  existed  some 
guisl  for  /  avouch. 

SCENE  n. 
P.  153.  Blondello's  exclamatiou,  as  it  is  ^van  witli  obvioui 
defectiveness  in  the  early  impressions,  "  Uuster,  moslor !  news, 
and  sudi  news  as  you  never  heard  of,"  has  been  amended  in  va- 
rious vays ;  tmt  llie  manuscript  comHition  in  ths  folio,  1633, 
differs  from  nil  others,  and  is  doubtlc-ss  whut  the  pool  intended, 
viz.  "  Master,  mustier !  news,  and  sueh  old  news  as  yuu  never 
heard  of."  That  old  is  wanted  appears  from  Buptisla's  question, 
"  la  it  old  and  new  too  V  which  immediately  Ibllows.  Old  is 
often  used  as  a  superlative. 


^ 


P.  157.  If  the  manuscript-corrector  of  the  folio,  1633,  be  ac- 
curate in  one  of  his  emp.ndations,  it  appears  to  throw  a  new  and 
singular  light  upon  an  ini-ident  in  Shakespeare's  life,  a  difierence 
with  Michael  Drayton,  and  whj  the  latter,  having  praiaed  our 
greatest  dramatist  and  his  "  Lucreci;"  in  "  Matilda,"  first  pub- 
lished in  1594,  witlidrcw  the  stanza,  in  1596,  and  never  aher^ 
wards  reprinted  it  It  is  not  easy  lo  account  for  thb  change  on 
any  other  ground  than  that  some  offence  had  been  talien  by 
Drayton  at  Shakespeare,  and  the  point  is  adverted  to  in  Vol. 
viii.,  p.  411,  We  have,  perhaps,  a  clue  lo  the  origin  of  the  dif- 
ference in  one  of  the  manuscript  changM  made  in  the  play  undc-r 
ooTuddcration.  which  would  show  that  it  arose  out  of  a  partictilar 
allusion  by  Shakespeare  to  one  of  Drayton's  poems,  and  not  out 
of  any  competition  between  them  as  dramatic  auihora.  Blotw 
delloj  bringing  an  account  of  the  arrival   of  Petraohio  tmd  hte 
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man  Grumio,  and  of  their  strange  caparisons  and  appearance,  says 
of  the  latter,  that  he  wore  *^  an  old  hat,  and  the  humour  of  forty 
fimcies  prick'd  in't  for  a  feather."  This  is  precisely  as  the  passage 
is  given  in  all  editions  of  all  periods ;  and  Warburton  and  Stee- 
vens  speculated  that  ^^  the  humour  of  forty  fancies"  was  a  collec- 
tion of  short  popular  poems,  which  Grumio  had  stuck  in  his  hat 
by  way  of  ornament.  The  notion  that  such  was  the  case,  is 
strengthened  by  the  corrector  of  the  folio,  1632  ;  but  he  gives  us 
more  than  a  hint  what  was  the  publication  in  question,  by  alter- 
ing the  text  as  follows : 

''An  old  hat,  and  the  Amovrs,  or  Forty  Fancies,  prick'd  in't  for  a 
tSeather." 

The  commentators  could  find  no  work  at  all  corresponding  in 
title  to  "  the  humour  of  forty  fancies;"  but  here  it  is  stated  by  the 
old  corrector,  that  the  title  was  erroneously  quoted,  or  in  other 
words  that  the  compositor  had  printed  "  Humour"  for  Amours^ 
and  "  of"  for  or.  Now,  there  is  a  small  production,  by  Drayton, 
consisting  of  love  poems,  the  title  of  which,  though  not  identical, 
approaches  sufficiently  near  to  what  is  found  in  the  amended 
text,  to  warrant  a  suspicion  that  it  might  be  the  work  alluded  to 
hy  our  great  dramatist,  and  that  Drayton  had  been  so  annoyed  by 
the  reference  that  he  expunged  from  the  latter  editions  of  his  -^ 
*•  Matilda,"  the  praise  he  had  given  to  Shakespeare  in  the  first  im- 
pression in  1594.  This  notion  may  be  a  little  supported  by  the 
fact,  that  the  ridicule,  if  intended,  was  effectual,  for  Drayton  never 
afterwards  reprinted  the  poetical  tract  in  question,  although  he  in- 
serted some  of  the  Konnets  it  contains  in  others  of  his  republi- 
cations. The  tract  came  out  in  1594,  under  the  subsequent  brief 
title : — 

''  Ideas  Mirroor.    Amours  in  Quatorzains." 

The  word  "  Amours"  is  in  such  large  t^-pe,  compared  with  "  Ideas 
Mirrour,"  that,  popularly,  it  might  be  called  Drayton's  "Amours," 
and  although  not  in  "forty,"  it  is  in  fifly  "  fancies,"  or  short  love 
poems  ;  but  "forty  fancies,"  with  the  introductory  word  "Amours," 
was  probably  enough  for  Shakespeare's  purpose,  and  he  might  not 
to  be  more  ezaoU    It  ii^  of  oourse,  merely  ooujoct^a^  ^Sc^ 
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he  meant  to  produce  a  harmleas  laugh  ag&iuA  his  contemporary 
hy  an  nlliiHion  to  this  collection  of  his  small  poems;  and,  if  ndl- 
Ibimtled,  it  would  carry  back  the  eompoaiuon  and  first  repri-wnU- 
tJon  of  "  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew"  to  about  the  period  ns^gned 
by  Malone,  viz.  1595  or  159G.  It  b  to  be  observed  that  iSliake- 
q>pnre's  "  Luerece,"  Drayton's  "Amours,"  and  "Matilda,"  and 
the  old  "Taming  of  a  Slirew,"  were  all  published  with  the  dat«  of 
1594.  Upon  the  last,  Shakespeure,  as  is  well  known,  founded  hia 
ooinody,  and  his  attention  might  be  directed  to  the  subject  by  the 
appearanoe  of  "'  The  Taming  of  a  Shrew,"  in  1594.  We  give  the 
whol?  of  this  merely  as  a  speculaUon  -,  and  it  is  nearly  twenty 
years  since  we  saw  the  sole  existing  copy  of  Drayton's  "  Acaoura 
in  Quatorzains." 

P,  158.  If  any  confirmation  were  needed  that  the  scrap  of  J 
ballad  repeated  by  Bioudello,  and  printed  aa  prose  in  alt  prerit 
editions,  was  in  verse,  and  a  quotation,  it  is  alTorded  by  lh<?  floT- 
rector  of  the  folio,  1632,  who  as  usual  underscores  it  on  that 
ooiuit.  When  Potruchio  and  Gruroio  enter,  instantly  aflcrwai-da, 
a  manuscript  stage-direction  is  inserted  to  tell  us  that  they  are 
atranpely  clad,  and  something  else  seems  to  have  been  added, 
which  was  erased,  and  is  therefore  not  legible.  The  lirst  line 
spoken  by  Petruchio,  alluding  to  his  apparel,  is  deficaent  of  a  syl- 
lable,— "' 

"  Were  it  hfiter,  1  should  ruf*  in  thus." 
The  word  wanting  is  supplied  by  the  corrector, — 

"  Were  it  mueA  better,  I  BhonlJ  niah  in  thus." 

P.  159.  Having  inquired  after  Katherine,  and  talked  for  ■ 
time,  Petruchio  suddenly  reproves  himself, — 
"  But  wbnt  B  fool  am  I  to  chut  with  jou, 
When  I  i>bou1d  winb  gnod-morrow  to  mj  bride, 
Auil  seal  the  title  with  a  lovely  kiK?" 

"  Lovely"  is  here  misprinted,  as  in  various  other  places,  for  lovmg^ 
and  that  word  is  found,  therefore,  in  the  margin  of  the  foliOk 

1632.     Five  lines  lower  in  the  folio.  1832,—  

"Bat,  ix,  love  oeocemeth  us  to  add," 
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is  amended  in  manuscript  to 

"But  to  our  lore  concemeth  ns  to  add/' 

which,  while  it  preserves  the  verse,  makes  the  meaning  apparent 
Theobald  has  "our"  for  to  our,  and  Tyrwhitt  recommended, 
"  But,  sir,  to  her,"  which,  however,  renders  the  measure  redundant. 

ACT  IV.    SCENE  L 

P.  168.  The  manuscript  stage-directions  in  this  part  of  the  play 
are  descriptive  and  particular :  thus  we  are  informed  that  when 
Petruchio  and  his  wife  enter,  all  the  servants,  frightened,  run 
away — ^that  he  sings  the  two  fragments  of  ballads — that  the  meat 
is  served  in — that  both  sit  down  to  it^  and  that  he  throws  it  all 
about.  Modem  editions  have  only  some  of  these  instructions  for 
the  due  performance  of  the  piece,  and  the  old  folios  none  of  them. 

SCENE  n. 

P^172.  The  evident  misprint  at  the  end  of  Hortensio's  speech 
"  them  "  for  her^  which  the  second  folio  caught  from  the  first,  is 
duly  set  right  by  the  manuscript-corrector.  Tranio,  immediately 
aflem^ards,  says, —  • 

"  And  here  I  take  the  like  unfeigned  oath 
Never  to  marry  with  her,  though  she  would  entreat." 

The  words  "with"  and  "would"  are  both  redundant,  and  are 
struck  through  by  the  old  corrector,  leaving  the  line,  thus  per- 
fect,— 

"  Never  to  marry  her,  though  she  entreat." 

In  the  first  line  of  Hortensio's  reply  the  necessary  pronoun  her  is 
omitted ; — 

"  Would  all  the  world,  but  he,  had  quite  forsworn  A«r." 

It  is  written  in  the  margin,  and  had  probably  dropped  out  at  the 
end  of  the  line. 

P.  173.  The  word  "Angel"  in  the  following  line, — 
"  An  ancient  Angel  coming  down  the  hill," 

has  produced  various  conjectural  emendations,  the  one  usually 
adopted  being  that  of  Theohaldf  who  proposed  to  teoA^^  «sid%TL 
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vngU;"  but  wo  are  to  recollect  that  the  person  spokes  of  «»  oo 
foot,  and  we  havo  no  doubt  Uiat  the  word  wanting'  is  amUir, 
which  we  meol  with  in  thu  mai^  of  the  wirreoted  folio,  16X2. 
As  to  ettgle  or  ingU,  wliich  iDe&na  a  perscm  of  weak  undefaUa^ 
ing,  how  woa  BionJiUo  to  know  that  "  the  Pedant"  was  w,  hj 
merely  soeing  hiin  walk  down  the  hill?  be  could  9e«  at  aatx  tlat 
he  was  an  ambler.  How  ambler  eume  to  be  misprinted  "  angel" 
is  n  difficulty  of  perpetual  reeurrence. 

SCENE  rv. 

P.  183.  Baptista,  eonferring  with  the  ^Ise  VincentioL,  nmsenta 
to  the  marriage  of  Biauoa  on  the  passing  of  a  sufBeieat  dower: 

if  so,  he  adds, — 

"  The  malch  is  made,  and  all  La  done" 
Ihis  is  clearly  a  dt-ftttive  line,  out  of  which  the  word  happily  hn 
escaped,  as  wo  learn  from  the  corrector  of  the  folio,  1G32, — 

"  The  mate!)  is  raaAe,  and  all  ia  happitg  done." 
In  the  novt  linn  hut  orip,  we  have  "know"  mispniited  (nr  I 
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P.  16d.  Wh^i  Petruchio  cannot  make  his  wife  say  that  tha  sun 
is  the  moon,  he  resolves,  ^  a  punishment  to  her,  not  to  proceed 
on  his  journey  to  Baptista^  and  tells  one  of  his  servants  to  fetch 
the  horses  back  that  he  had  sent  forward :  the  invariable  text  has 
been, — 

''  Gro  on,  and  fetch  our  horses  back  again." 

But  one  was  of  old  often  spelt  "  on,"  and  such  was  the  case  here, 
for  a  marginal  note  informs  us  that  we  ought  to  read, — 

"  Gro  oiM,  and  fetch  onr  horses  back  again." 

It;  is  a  mere  trifle ;  and  lower  down,  in  the  same  page,  Katherine 
litting  that  the  sun  is  the  moon,  says, — 

"  And  80  it  shall  be  so  for  Katherine." 


e  manuscript-corrector  very  properly  makes  the  last  "so** 
**  And  so  it  shall  be  $1(11  for  Katherine." 


ACT  V.    SCENE  L 

^  P.  192.  The  real  father  of  Luccntio,  having  been  roughly  treated 
^  J'  the  pretended  father  and  Tranio,  exclaims  in  old  and  modem 
Editions, — 

"  Thus  strangers  may  be  haled  and  abas'd," 

"^'hich  is  hardly  verse,  but  the  addition  of  two  omitted  letters 
^^^Jiakes  it  indisputably  so, — 

**  Thus  strangers  may  be  handled  and  abused." 

handled,  which  was  misprinted  "  haled,"  is  supplied  in  manuscript 
in  the  corrected  folio,  1632. 

SCENE  n. 
P.  194.  Petruchio  remarks,  in  all  the  folios,-n 

"  And  time  it  is,  when  raging  war  is  come, 
To  smile  at  'scapes  and  perils  overblown." 

Rowe  altered  "come"  to  "done,"  some  emendation  of  the  kind 
bong  necessary ;  but,  according  to  the  correction  m  ticL^  ioXvo^ 


J2,  tho  proper  word  was  not  "  done,"  liul  ffofie^  m  conjectured 
in  note  2,  at  tJie  foot  of  this  puge. 

P.  Ifl6.  The  corrector  of  the  folio,  1632.  iufonna  \is,  as  wa 
may  rcadiJy  believe,  tliat  the  word  trvrral  has  strangely  escaped 
from  the  subsequent  line  by  Petruchio : 

"  Let's  each  one  tend  onto  bi«  wife,'' 
instead  of 

"  Lei's  each  one  eeod  onto  his  tevtrat  wiAi," 

wMch  makes  the  sense  and  meaaure  complete.  Words  would 
scarcely  have  bwn  inserted  in  this  way  without  some  adeijoate 
warrant  in  the  possession  of  the  corrcctoi". 

P.  108,  Lucentio's  wife,  Bianca,  not  obeying  his  directii 
come  lo  him,  he  t*lls  her  that  lier  refusal, — 

"  Hath  cost  mo  6vr  bundnxl  crtmna  since  tapper  tjme." 
We  need  have  no  s<niple  in  aiuunding  n  line  so  manifestly  oor-_ 
rupt  both  in  substance  and  form,  for  the  wager  was  not  Jive  hun- 
dred, but  "  one  hundred  crowns,"  and  the  vci^e  is  also  redimdant, 
Plough  easily  reduced  to  its  proper  lenglii  without  any  loss,  ex- 
ceptlng  of  a  useless  word  that,  in  some  nnexplahied  maimer, 
found  its  way  into  it.  In  the  corrected  folio,  1*132,  the  pas^s^ 
appears  thus ; — 

■'  The  wifuJom  of  your  duty,  foir  Blanca, 
Coet  mc  cnf  hiiadrcd  crown?  sIqm  supper  time.'' 

Pope  was  the  fffst  to  set  right  the  numerical  blunder  in  print ; 
but  until  now,  when  we  hare  this  now  authority  bt-fore  us,  no 
editor  has  thought  himself  at  liberty  to  reject  the  needless  aux- 
iliary. 
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ALL'S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 


ACT  I.    SCENE  L 

P.  208.  The  Countess,  speaking  of  Gerard  dc  Narbon,  says,  as 
the  passage  has  been  invariably  printed,  "  Whose  skill  was  almost 
as  great  as  his  honesty ;  had  it  stretched  so  far,  would  have  made 
nature  immortal,"  &c  The  auxiliary  verb  "was"  is  struck  out 
in  the  corrected  folio,  1G32,  and  the  sentence  is  made  to  run  less 
elliptically,  "  Whose  skill,  almost  as  great  as  his  honesty,  had  it 
stretched  so  &r,  would  have  made  nature  immortal,"  6sc. 

P.  210.  In  the  passage  of  Helena's  speech, — 

"  My  imagination 
Carries  no  &Tour  in't  but  Bertram-s," 

the  last  line  is  clearly  defective,  the  word  only  having  been  acci- 
dentally omitted : 

"  Carries  no  fkvoar  inH  bat  only  Bertram^s,'' 

is  doubtless  the  true  reading  from  the  corrected  folio,  1632. 

P.  212.  In  thQ  dissertation  on  virginity  by  Parolles,  "  ten"  is 

altered  to  two^  which  has  not  been  the  usual  mode  of  printing 

the  sentence,  "  Within  two  years  it  will  make  itself  two,  which  is 

*  goodly  increase."    This  was  Steevens'  mode  of  curing  the  mis- 

P'^nt,  and,  on  the  whole,  it  seems  preferable  to  Sir  Thomas  Han- 

^^^8  change  of  "  two,"  in  the  second  instance,  to  ten,  "  Within 

^^  years  it  will  make  itself  <eii,"  Parolles  would  hardly  look  for- 

^•^d  to  so  distant  a  period.     This  speech,  and  indeed  all  the  rest 

^  the  scene  until  the  entrance  of  the  Page,  is  crossed  out  in  the 

^^^9  1682.    Neverthdeas  leveral  emendations  are  made  in  tliA 

8»  O'TO 


margin  :  thus  Pnrollea  at  the  end  or  his  harangue  aaks  IleleiM, 
"  Will  vou  da  aiiv  thing  with  it,*'  which conueoia  hta- reply,  "Not 
with  my  virginity  yt.-t,'^  fuid  the  question :  do  and  with  nro  both 
added  bj  the  old  corrector  of  the  folio,  1632.  TTio  whole  of  this 
part  of  thp  m\emi  \s  u  very  blundcriag  spedmen  of  typography. 

P.  214.  A  diflictilly  whiiJi  has  arisen  respoc^g  tho  c 


^ 


is  in  a  great  degree,  if  not  entirely,  removed  by  the  transpodtloii 

of  the  words  "fortune"  and  "nature:"  the  manuacriptrcorrector 
inatruets  un  to  read  J.lms  : — 


I 


The  meaning  is  then  evident,  viz.,  that  ftirtiino  oc^^Asions 
that  are  like  each  other  to  join,  notwithstanding  the 
epoce  In  natxire  may  iutcrvcae  bctwi^en  thr-tn, 

8CESE  in. 
p.  220.  It  has  been  stated  thai  it  was  the  practice  of  the  cor- 
Foctor  of  the  folio,  1G32,  to  mark  ilnder  every  passage  quoted, 
whether  front  a  ballad  or  a  book ;  and  by  amending  tlie  Oowu's 
reprtition  of  an  old  song  he  has  siipplicid  a  deficiency,  which  War- 
burton  perceived  and  would  have  set  right,  but  not  in  the  right 
way.  We  may  feel  satisRed  that  it  ran  thus,  and  the  necessary 
words,  Qnod  tooth  it  wat,  are  written  in  an  adjoining  blank 
space: — 

"  Wu  Ihl)  folr  Taec.  qaolh  ahe,  the  c&iue  ^^^H 

Whj  Grecians  sacked  Troyl  ^^^| 

Foad  (lane,  ilouc  riMi,good  laath  U  vol;  ^^^H 

Was  thiB  King  Prinm's  joyT''  ^^^H 

The  rest  is  the  same  as  In  the  old  folios.  The  Countess  coni- 
pliu'ns  that  the  Clown  '■  corrupts  the  song,"  which  he  d«ni«« ;  and 
hia  answer  contains  another  addition  to  the  ti'Xt  of  some  bnpor- 
tanoe,  besides  the  correction  of  a  printer's  error,  which  has  always 
been  amended  iu  a  way  to  injure,  instead  of  Improving,  the  sense. 
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The  Qown  says,  in  replj  to  the  charge  that  he  '^  corrupts  the 
song  "  bj  allowing  only  one  good  woman  in  ten, — 

'*•  One  good  woman  in  ten,  madam,  which  is  a  purifjing  o'  the  eong  ar^ 
m^-ntUnff  o*  the  aex.  Would  God  would  serve  the  world  so  all  the  year  I 
ure^d  find  no  fault  with  the  tithe-woman,  if  I  were  the  parson.  One  in  ten, 
q  uotha !  An  we  might  have  a  good  woman  born — but  one — every  blazing 
%  or  at  an  earthquake,  'twould  mend  the  lottery  welL^' 


IRius,  besides  the  restoration  to  the  original  text  of  the  words 
id  mending  o'  the  sex,"  the  meaning  is  strengthened  by  **  but 
"  instead  of  "but ere,"  or  "but  or*,"  as  it  stands  in  the 
ol^  impressions.  Steevens  left  it  out  because  he  did  not  know 
'^^xat  to  make  of  it,  and  Malone  suggested  "  but  or."  The  emen- 
^^tion  of  "  ore"  to  <me  adds  point  to  the  satire  intended  by  the 
^^own. 

I*.  221.  The  Clown's  ridicule  of  the  puritans  and  the  Steward's 
^^^iriark  about  the  "  queen  of  virgins  "  are  both  erased — ^the  last, 
Probably,  because  it  was  unintelligible  to  the  corrector. 

P.  222.  The  Countess  has  received  information  from  her  Stew- 
ard of  Helena's  secret  love  for  Bertram,  and  in  a  soliloquy  (for 
w^cording  to  the  manuscript-corrector  of  the  folio,  1632,  the  hero- 
wie  enters  too  early  in  all  editions)  makes  excuses  for  the  young 
lady's  passion,  ending  with  this  couplet  as  it  has  always  been 
printed  :— 

"  By  our  remembrances  of  days  foregone, 
Such  were  our  faults ;  or  then  we  thought  them  none." 

Here  there  is  a  misprint,  arising  no  doubt  out  of  the  mishearing 
of  the  scribe,  the  correction  of  which  is  of  importance,  because 
Jt  makes  the  meaning  of  the  Countess  quite  evident,  whereas,  in 
^^  ordinary  state  of  the  text,  it  is  obscure.  The  lines  ought  to 
^  as  we  learn  from  the  old  corrector's  manuscript, — 

*'  By  our  remembrances  of  days  foregone 
Search  we  out  foult8--/or  then  we  thought  them  none." 

*• «.  let  us  measure  faults  in  others  by  the  recollection  of  our  own, 
▼Ilea  we  thought  them  none.    Helena  enters  at  the  momea\»)W\&. 


180  all's  well  that  esds  well.  [act  n. 

the  suspicions  of  the  CounUas  ore  confirmed  by  her  s{^>eaniiot, 
"  Her  eye  is  sitk  on'l,"  &c. 

P.  225.  In  Helena's  sjKsedi,  describing  her  &d>er^9  preacrip- 
tions,  she  says,  in  all  copioa  of  the  play,  that  thej-  are 


For  "  manifest,"  the  corrector  of  the  folio,  1632.  places  maui/oU 
.  in  the  margin,  in  allusion  to  the  old  physician's  gre&t  pmcdra, 

Wc  may  safely  admit  the  emendation. 

ACT  n.  SCENT  I. 
P.  229.  The  oorreetor  of  the  folio,  1632,  not  bemg  able  to 
make  any  thing  out  of  the  words,  "there  do  mustcj  true  gats," 
has  struck  them  out,  and  left  the  sentence  to  run  thus  :  "  For  tiiej 
wear  themselves  in  the  cap  of  the  time,  eat,  speak,  and  tnom  m- 
der  the  influence  of  the  most  received  star."  For  motw,  A» 
second  folio  hn'  the  riii'iprint  of  more. 
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To  give  great  Gharlemaine  a  pen  in's  hand 
7h  write  to  her  a  love-line." 

P.  233.  The  manuscript-corrector  reads,  "  despair  most  fits,^^ 
fbr  ^ahifls'*  in  the  last  line  of  Helena's  speech ;  and,  supported 
SLS  the  change  is  by  other  authorities,  there  can  be  no  dispute  that 
It,  is  the  right  word,  in  preference  to  "  despair  most  sits  "  of  Pope. 

P.  234.  In  the  King's  speech,  accepting  the  services  of  Helena, 
occurs  a  line  of  only  eight  syllables,  to  which  Warburton  added 
'tlie  word  "virtue"  to  complete  the  measure.  It  has  been  sup- 
2>osed  by  some  that  it  might  have  been  left  by  the  author  purposely 
<i«fective ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  now  find  that  the  corrector 
<3f  the  folio,  1032,  introduced  an  emendation  of  it,  and  we  cannot 
^3iit  conclude  that  he  had  some  warrant  for  doing  so,  especially  as 
tilie  change  he  recommends  is  free  from  the  objection  to  which  the 
^viggestion  of  Warburton  was  liable :  he  also  proposes  a  slight 
cstiange  in  the  next  line,  which  appears  to  be  a  decided  improve- 
xxient.     The  couplet  stands  thus  in  all  the  folios  : — 

"  Youth,  beauty,  wisdom,  courage,  all 
That  happiness  and  prime  can  happy  call.-' 

As  amended  by  the  old  corrector,  it  runs, — 

"  Youth,  beauty,  wisdom,  courage,  honour,  all 
That  happiness  iti  prime  can  happy  call." 

"^Happiness  in  prime"  is  of  course  happiness  in  youth,  the  spring 
of  life,  as  Johnson  explains  the  word  "  prime." 

SCENE  ro. 

P.  240.  The  King,  after  his  cure,  calls  forth  the  young  lords 
nnder  his  wardship,  that  Helena  may  make  her  choice  from  them, 
telling  her  that  "  they  stand  at  his  bestowing :" — 

"  O'er  whom  both  sovereign  power  and  father's  voice 
I  have  to  use." 

The  manuscript-corrector  of  the  folio,  1632,  puts  "  sovereign"  as 
Well  as  "  &ther  "  in  the  genitive : — 

"  O'er  whom  both  iovertign^i  power  and  Ikther'B  voice 
I  am  to  hm." 


ALLS   (TELL  THAT  EXD3   WELL. 


as  kU  vej^^^H 
.peech,  i^^l 
id  wia  i^^H 
1  eleewliet*         I 


The  King  was  to  uw  his  power  as  %  sovereign,  as  well  as  liU  vi 
as  a  father,  with  hiii  yokithAil  nobility.     In  Lnrt,'u'B  speech, 
below,  "  Aud  writ  us  little  beard"  is  changed  U)  "And  u)ilk 
little  beard,"  with  obvious  fitness  in  this  place,  although  eleewliet* 
Sbakeepc^uv  may  use  "writ"  and  "write"  with  sume  poculinrity, 
P.  842.  When  Ilelena  makes  her  ehoioe  of  BcKrain  with  tha 
words,  "Thi«  is  the  man,"  a  stage-direction  Isaddud 
ITe  drawl  bade,  to  aliow  in  what  way  the  hero  on  thi 
cated  his  astonishment  and  ruluolanee,     The  notitieatiotis  (^ 
kind  liroughout  this  play  are  comparatively  few  aad  of  little 

P.  343.  Reg;arding  the 


Ut«red  I 

ems  »         I 


the  commeutatora  differ,  some  being  for  dtfmd  and   otht^ra 
preserving  'defeats"     There  can  be  no  doubt  that  dtfend  is  tlM 
word  naturally  required  by  the  sense,  and  wc  lind  ''  dofeitt"  altered 
to  defend  in  the  margin  of  the  corrected  folio,  1632.     It  seeras  » 
mere  error  of  the  press. 

P.  247.  Another  misprint  occurs  jn  Lafeu's  attack  upon 
]ea,wlierehe8ays,accordingtoall  old  copies  of  the  play,  "Yon 
more  saucy  with  lords  and  honourable  personages,  than  th< 
roiBMon  of  your  birth  and  virtue  gives  you  heraldry."  Malone 
altered  the  places  of  "  commission  "  and  "  heraldry  "  without  any 
improvement,  and  without  being  aware  that  "oommii»won"  was 
merely  a  blunder  for  eondilton  :  "  than  the  eondilion  of  your  birth 
and  virtue  gives  you  heraldry,"  is  the  true  reading,  supplied  by 
the  corrector  of  the  folio,  1632.  

P.  249.  Rowe  was  tlie  first  in  print  to  change  "detected''^ 
deteited  in  the  following  passage, — 

"  War  U  BO  Btrife 
To  the  dark  liuus«,  and  the  ijelestei]  wife.-' 

It  is  "  detected"  in  the  old  editions ;  but  in  the  folio,  1683,  B 
corrected  in  manuscript  to  deUattd — thus  setting  right  on  i 
putable  error. 
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SCENE  IV. 

p.  250.  In  modem  editions  (in  some  without  notice)  two 
speedies  by  the  Clown  are  made  only  one ;  and  in  the  old  folios 
he  is  represented  as  speaking  twice  running.  The  fact  is  (as  con- 
jectured in  note  6),  that  an  answer  by  ParoUes  to  the  Clown's  first 
speech  has  been  accidentally  omitted  in  the  printed  copies,  but  is 
supplied  in  manuscript  in  the  folio,  1632.  The  dialogue,  therefore, 
ought  to  run, — 

"  Par,   Go  to,  thoa  art  a  witty  fool :  I  have  found  thee. 
do.    Did  yoa  find  me  in  yourself,  sir,  or  were  you  taught  to  find  me  7 
Par,    Go  to,  I tay:  I  have  found  thee  :  no  more;  I  have  found  thee  a 
witty  fool. 

Clo.    The  search,  sir,  was  profitable,"  &c. 

What  we  have  printed  in  Italics  is  written  in  the  lower  margin  of 
the  folio,  1632,  with  a  line  drawn  to  the  place  in  the  page  where 
it  ought  to  come  in.     The  omission  was  not  of  great  value  in  it- 
self; but  we  are,  of  course,  glad  to  preserve  any  lost  words  (if 
such  they  be)  of  our  great  dramatist. 

SCENE  V. 

P.  252.  As  might  be  expected,  the  mistake,  in  Bertram's  speech, 
of^  "  And  ere  I  do  begin,"  for  "  JErkf  ere  1  do  begin,"  did  not  escape 
the  corrector  of  the  folio,  1632,  who  marked  the  emendation  in 
the  margin.  Another  instance  of  misprintuig  "  end"  and^  occurs 
in  "  Henry  the  Fiflh." 


ACT  m.     SCENE  IL 


P.  258.  The  commencement  of  the  speech  of  the  Countess  to 
Helena,  on  the  return  of  the  latter  to  Rousillon,  has  always  been 
given  as  follows  : — 

"  I  pr'y thee,  lady,  have  a  better  cheer  ; 
If  thou  engrosBCst  all  the  griefs  are  thine, 
Thou  robb'st  me  of  a  moiety." 

■^  old  corrector  tells  us,  and  we  may  readily  believe  him,  that 
«ef8  is  a  omall,  but  important,  error  in  the  second  line, — 


XLLS  WELL  THAT  BSD; 


"  ir  thoa  Fii)n^m«<t  ill  tbi)  grieft  m  Ihioc, 


P.  259.  A  dmJeJcomiption  is  pointed  tnit  in  one  of  the  I 
Envoy's  rcmiirks  npon  Pwolles :  Uio  voiJs,  as  oommouly  prii 

are, — 

*■  Iiidepid,  good  lolly. 
Tlie  nrllow  has  a  df  Hi  of  thai  too  mucb. 
tVliicli  liulde  him  much  to  boTc.'' 

If  two  errors  iu  the  last  line  bitd  not  been  committed,  the 
mentaturs  n-ijuld  have  been  spared  mucli  useless  conjecture;  fbr 
the  passage  ought,  as  we  learn  from  a  manuscript  note  in  the  folio, 
1632,  to  stand  a^  follows ;—  _ 

"TMaod,  gooa  lail;, 
Th?  fellow  bus  a  deal  of  that  loo  macb 
Which  'hovel  hlni  much  (u  leave.'' 

What  was  unintelligible,  without  the  csercise  of  poculiar  and  id 
placed  ingenuity,  is  thus  rendered  clear  and  palpable. 

P.  260.  In  the  same  way,  and  upon  the  same  evidence,  m 
able  to  set  right  a  quotation  which  has  given  infinite  trouble  and 
ooca^oned  uiony  notas.     Itoccurs  in  Helena^s  speech,  where  she  u 
reflecting  on  the  danger  to  which  Bertram  will  be  exposed  in  t 
wan;  shoaays,  according  to  the  foliu,  1623, 

"  0 1  you  Ipaden  mcsseogerB, 
That  ride  npon  the  violent  speed  of  fire, 
Fly  with  fttlfle  aim  ;  move  the  Blill-peerlng  ur, 
Thnl  sings  vrith  piercing,  do  doI  touch  my  Igrd  !'■  &o. 

The  folio,  lfl.32,  lias  " slill-pieroing  air"  and  "that  stings  wiA 
piercing."  Malone  printed  "still-piecing  air,"  and  so  tar  was 
right;  but  the  old  correotor  substitutes  volant  fiw  "violent" 
nnd  ieound  for  "move,"  and  gives  the  whole  passage  thus  dis- 

dnetly  :— 

"0  I  you  teadenm 
That  ride  upon  the  vvtant  cpeed  of  fire, 
Fly  nith  tahie  aim ;  wound  the  Klill-picci&i;  a!r. 
That  linga  witb  piercing,  do  not  touch  my  lord  I"  Ao. 
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He  mistake  of  "  violent"  for  wjhnt  was  almost  to  be  expected ; 
and  the  copyist,  having  misheard  the  word,  wrote  "  move"  instead 
of  wound.  Tina  is  an  emendation  that  might  possibly  have  been 
made  without  the  assistance  of  a  better  manuscript  than  that  used 
for  the  folio  in  which  the  eiror  first  appeared.  Malone  truly  states 
tiiat  in  the  line, — 

^*  I  met  the  ravin  lion  when  he  roar'd," 

"  ravin"  means  ravening :  the  old  corrector  states  that  **  ravin" 
was  a  misprint  for  ravening. 

SCENE  IV. 
.  P.  263.  In  the  passage, 

"Which  of  them  both 
Is  dearest  to  me,  I  have  no  fikill  in  sense 
To  make  distinction," 

"  skill  or  sense"  seems  preferable,  and  "  in"  is  altered  to  or  by 
the  corrector  of  the  folio,  1682. 

SCENE  VI. 

P.  269.  For  "  let  him  fetch  his  drum,"  the  correction  in  the  fo- 
lio, 1632,  is  *'  let  him  fetch  off  his  drum,"  which  is  the  very  phrase 
used  in  the  next  speech.  Theobald  speculated  that  "  lump  of 
ours,"  of  the  old  copies,  should  bo  "  lump  of  ore^^''  but  "  lump  of 
ores^"^  is  proposed  in  the  margin  of  the  folio,  1632. 


ACT  IV.    SCENE  H. 

P.  278.  We  here  meet  with  an  easy  misprint  and  a  happy 
emendation  of  the  text.  Bertram,  endeavouring  to  melt  and 
mould  the  virtuous  Diana  to  his  wishes,  tells  her, — 

"  If  the  quick  fire  of  youth  light  not  jomi  mind, 
You  are  no  maiden,  bat  a  monument : 
When  you  arc  dead,  you  should  be  such  a  one 
As  you  are  now,  for  you  are  cold  and  stem." 

Steevens  seems  to  have  had  a  notion  that  "  stem"  was  not  the 
ri^t  word,  but  he  did  not  know  what  to  put  instead  o{  \l,    ^^x- 
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tram  compluQS  Uut  Diana  in  not  a  "  maidoD.  bat  a  nioauin 

and  tho  old  corrector  i'X)>laias  bow  she  was  u  luoniuiical, — 

"  For  you  tst  coM  and  ilmt." 

P.  279.  The  seven  lines  in  Dutna'ii  spocch,  which  begin  " 
19  not  holy,"  and  end  "Tluit  I  will  work  ugaiiisl  hlni,"  are  « 
in  the  wirrcctad  folio,  perhaps  »a  diAiciilt  lo  be  understood,  I 
Juhiison  and  others  have  admitted  tLemselves  to  be  "at  a  loss"" 
for  tbo  ni  Boning. 

P.  280.  The  following  possogc,  as  it  is  printed  in  all  the  old 
editions,  has  cmised  mueh  vexation :  Diana  is  sp*aking  to  Ber- 
tram, viba  is  doing  his  utmost  to  make  his  suit  acceptabla  tP 


The  reading  of  Kowe,  the  earlieat  editor  after  tlie  appears 
the  lust  of  the  four  folios,  in  1685,  was, 


Other  euienJiitiuu^  have  been  proposed;  but  it  nuiy  be  e 
to  state  that  Malone  adopted  /wpes  from  liowe,  and  subatiM 
"  in  such  a  Keiie"  for  " in  such  a  acarre."  Thp  oorroctor  of  tlw 
folio,  103'2,  appears  to  have  dutoctod  the  real  misprint,  and  the 
corrwtion  of  it  makes  it  evident  thitt  Diana  intends  lo  say,  that 
when  men  endeavour  to  seduce  women  from  virtue,  thoy  indulgu 
hopes  that  the  weaker  sex,  thu»  assailed,  will  abandon  thomselvca 
"in  such  a  suit,"  and  aubniit  to  importunity  ; — 
■•Isec 


mispifll^^ 


Tliua  we  find  that  hopes  (as  Howe  supposed)  had  b«en  misp 
"ropes,"  and  that  ««i(  (often  spelt  »wii«  of  old)  had  l><.-«n  mis- 
printed "sonrre."     With  these  two  errors  set  right  the  moaning 
of  the  poet  seems  Mcertaiued. 

P.  281.  Diana,  ha\ 
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should  be  her  Bubstitute,  exdaims,  just  before  BertraiQ  makes  his 
exit — 

"  You  have  won 
A  wife  of  me,  although  mj  hope  be  done." 

The  manuscript-corrector  erases  "  done,"  and  inserts  none :  she 
had  gained  a  wife  for  Bertram,  although  her  hope  in  the  transac- 
tion was  nothing.  We  may  take  it  for  granted,  perhaps,  that  the 
original  word  was  none  ;  but  here,  as  in  some  former  cases,  it 
may  be  thought,  on  any  other  account,  a  matter  almost  of  indif- 
ference. 

SCENE  m. 
P.  282.  Those  who  have  desired  to  adhere  closely  to  the  folioj 
1623,  have  sometimes  been  induced  to  refuse  to  correct  even  de- 
cided errors  of  the  press ;  as  in  the  following  instance,  where  the 
French  Gentleman  is  made  to  ask,  "  Is  it  not  meant  damnable  in 
us,  to  be  trumpeters  of  our  unlaw^ful  intents  1"  "  Is  it  not  most 
damnable,"  &c.,  is  required  by  the  sense,  as  well  as  warranted  by 
the  corrector  of  the  folio,  1632.  In  the  next  speech  of  the  same 
character  we  ought,  on  the  same  warranty,  to  change  "company" 
into  companion,  although  sense  may  certainly  be  made  out  of 
"company"  of  the  old  impressions. 

P.  283.  There  arc  three  mistakes  of  the  same  description  in 
another  short  speech  by  the  French  Gentleman  on  this  page :  we 
first  quote  it  as  printed  in  the  folio,  1632 : — 

"The  stronger  part  of  it  by  her  own  letters  ;  which  make  her  story  true, 
even  to  the  point  of  her  death  ;  her  death  is  self,  which  could  not  be  her 
office  to  say,  is  come,  was  faithfully  confirmed  by  the  rector  of  the  place." 

The  corrector  of  the  folio,  1632,  and  common  sense,  tell  us  for 
"stronger,"  to  read  stranger  ;  for  "is  self,"  to  read  itself  (as  has 
of  course  been  done  by  all  modem  editors)  ;  and  for  "  was,"  to 
read  and, 

P.  286.  After  ParoUes  has  offered  to  take  the  sacrament,  in 
wder  to  testify  the  truth  of  what  he  says,  the  following  words, 
"All's one  to  him,"  are  absurdly  made  part  of  his  own  speech  in 
^  old  copies.    It  has  been  usual,  with  Malone  and  oliietft^  tx> «»- 
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[id 


I  was  an 

'4 

'  Birt  O,     1 


sign  them  to  Bertrnm,  but  Ritson  contended  thnt  they  rather  he- 
longed  to  DuiDHin.     A  nianuscript-correction  shows  that  ii 
observation  uiAiia  aside  by  the  person  who  pretended  tu  act  m 
lerpreter,  the  preruc  lul.  having  been  iuserted  in  the  mai^in  ^ 
folio,  1632. 

SCENE  IT. 
P.  393.  "Rio  passage  in  Helena's  speech,  bc^'niiing,  ' 
strange  men,"  and  ending,  "  But  more  of  tlus  hereaft^-r,"  is  struck 
through  with  a  pen.  We  may  here  mention  that  sueh  is  the  owe 
with  a  part  of  the  neJit  scene,  from  Lafeu's  question,  "  Whcthcp 
dost  thou  profess  thyself,"  A:c,  down  U>  the  Clown's  speech  ending 
vith  the  words,  "  the  great  fire."  The  reason  for  the  last  omission 
we  can  readily  understand, 

P.  294.     When  Helena  is  in  haste  to  take  her  departure  from 
Florence,  with  Diana  and  the  Widow,  she  is  represented  i 
folios  as  saying  to  them, — 


"  We  mart  away  ; 
Our  waggon  is  prepar'd,  and  time  revire 


1 


Nearly  all  the  commentators  agree  that  "  revives"  must  be  a  IK 
print,  and  Johnson  su^esta  invila  as  the  proper  word ;  but  tha 
corrector  of  the  folio,  Iti32,  informs  us  that  *■  revives"  is  an  error 
for  rtviUt:  the  time  found  fault  with  Helena  and  her  coiupoaicM 
for  delay.  In  the  earlier  port  of  the  same  speeeh  lie  euuvaite 
"  word"  into  world : —  "h 

"  Bnt  with  Iho  werld  the  time  will  liring  on  Et 
Helena  wishes  Diana  to  wait  with  patience  the  Issue  of  4 
which  would  produce  as  happy  a  result,  as  in  the  natural  fl 
where  the  beauty  of  summer  followed  the  dreariness  of  winter. 
This  trilling  change  seems  to  render  unnecessary  any  speculation. 

SCENE  T. 
P.  295.  For  "wW-hcrbs"  (which  Rowe  inserted,  the  word 
being  only  "herbs"  in  the  folios),  we  ought,  according  to  thftflM  I 
corrector,  to  read  pot-herbs,  the  printer,  or  scribe,  i 
other  oases  already  pointed  out,  having  blundered,  b 
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^ords  came  together  with  nearly  the  same  letters  and  sound : — 
They  are  not  pot-herbs,  you  knave;   they  are  nose-herbs." 
lower  down,  we  have  properly  name  for  "  maine^'  of  the  old  im- 
pressions. 

P.  296.  The  Countess,  describing  the  Clown,  says  that  '^  he  has 
no  pace,  but  runs  where  he  will."  A  letter  has  merely  been 
omitted,  as  we  learn  from  a  manuscript-correction,  and  we  ought 
to  read  place  for  "  pace,"  the  Countess  meaning  that  the  Clown 
had  no  fixed  duties,  although  allowed  the  run  of  the  house.  This 
■light  change,  which  accords  with  Tyrwhitt's  notion,  renders  it 
needless  to  suppose,  with  Johnson,  that  the  Countess  makes  a  far- 
fetched allusion  to  the  pace  of  a  horse. 


ACT  V.    SCENE  L 


P.  298.  Steevens  originally  fancied  that  "  Astringcr"  was  an 
error  of  the  press  for  a  stranger  ;  but  he  afterwards  introduced  a 
long  note  to  show  that  "a  gentle  Astringer"  of  the  folio,  1G23, 
was  "a  gentleman  felconer."  In  the  folio,  1632,  the  word  is 
printed  A  stranger^  and  the  manuscript-corrector  has  altered  the 
stage-direction  to  this  form,  Enter  a  gent,  a  stranger :  that  is. 
Enter  a  gentleman^  a  stranger^ — a  person  not  known  to  Helena 
and  her  companions.  We  may  feel  confident  that  it  was  a  mis- 
take, first  made  in  the  folio,  1623,  and  that  this  gentleman^  a 
stranger^  had  no  necessary  connexion  with  falconry.  In  confirma- 
tion it  may  be  added,  that  when  he  afterwards  appears  again 
before  the  King  at  Rousillon,  he  is  only  called  in  the  old  copies  a 
gentleman,  without  any  hint  that  he  is  what  Steevens  terms  "  an 
astringer;"  and  the  manuscript-corrector  of  the  folio,  1632,  has 
altered  the  stage-direction  in  that  place  to  Unter  the  gentleman 
stranger,  in  order  to  identify  him  with  the  Gent,  a  stranger,  in 
the  former  scene. 

SCENE  XL 

P.  299.  To  the  words, "  Enter  Clown  and  Parolles,"  the  old 
eorrector  has  subjoined  ill-favoured,  to  show  that  the  apparel  of 
Parolles  was  very  different,  in  this  scene,  to  the  gay  attire  he  had 
worn  before  his  exposure  and  dismissal. 


leo  all's  well  that  esds  well.         [act  T. 

SCENE  m. 
p.  302.  The  ttltfralum  of  blaie  for  "blade"  in  the  line,— 
"  Nataral  rcbrllion,  done  in  Uic  blsde  of  joutk," 


of  the  old  copies,  is  corfirmed  by  a  manuscript  marginal  i 
The  folio.  1632.     Theobald  was  the  first  judidously  to  sub 


P.  SM.  Ill   the   King's  speech,  beginning  "Well   cscusd," 
epithet  "  sour,"  before"  *"  offence,"  is  altered  to  lorw  with  spjwail 
fitness,  while  the  two  strange  lines, — 


are  era-sed,  giving  some  count<^nance  to  Johnson's  "  hope"  iW 
they  were  "  an  interpolation  of  a  player,''  though  we  believe  il  U 
lie   an  hiexplicable  corruption.     It  has  lieen  the  practice  of  A 

modern  editors  to  a-*sign  the  couplet, — 


&c  hl]         all's  wsll  that  ends  wsll. 


1»I 


P.  307.  A  good  deal  of  contrariety  of  opinion  has  prevailed 
^^^speoting  Lafeu's  speech,  rejecting  Bertram.  In  the  folio,  1623, 
^t  is  this,  with  the  observance  of  the  old  punctuation,  which  is 
o^re  material : — 


«< 


I  will  haj  me  a  son  In  law  in  a  fair,  and  toll  for  this.    I^  none  of 


» 


The  folio,  1632,  furnishes  the  text  thus  varied  : — 

*'I  will  bay  me  a  eon  in  law  in  a  fear  and  toll  him  for  this.    Ill  none 
him." 

The  old  corrector  of  that  edition  merely  alters  the  stops  (setting 
***^ht  the  mis-spelling  of  the  word  "  feir "),  and  renders  the  sen- 
^^nce  quite  perspicuous  : — 

"  I  will  bay  me  a  son  in  law  in  a  fair,  and  toll  him  :  for  this,  I'll  none 
of  liim." 

*-  e.  pay  toll,  as  usual  in  fairs,  on  the  transaction,  but  have  nothing 
ttiore  to  do  with  Bertram. 

P.  308.  An  improvement  in  the  versification  is  produced  by 
tile  addition  of  a  single  letter  in  one  of  the  King's  speeches,  where 
^  says, — 

"  Come  hither,  coant    Do  you  know  these  women  ?" 

^  manuscript-correction  is, — 

"  Ck>me  hither,  county.    Do  you  know  these  women  ?" 

Cottn^y^  for  "  count,"  is  of  constant  occurrence. 

P.  309.  The  line  in  Bertram's  explanation  how  Diana  obtained 
^  ring  from  him, — 

"  Her  insult  coming  with  her  modem  grace," 

"*8  been  supposed  to  refer  to  her  solicitation  for  the  ring  ;  but 
^®  Words,  "  insuite  comming,"  as  they  are  spelt  in  the  folio,  1623 
t"te  folio,  1632,  omits  the  final  e\  are  merely  misprinted ;  and  on 
^  evidence  of  the  manuscript-corrector,  as  well  as  common 
'^'^  we  must  print  the  passage  hereafter, — 


ALLS   WKLL   THAT  EXCl 


I 

,  bioilPB 


Tills  appears  to  be  one  of  (lie  iiuUuic«s  b  wliicfa  a  gross  bla 
wua  occasioneJ,  in  part  by  the  mishearing  of  the  old  scribe,  aai 
in  part  by  tho  corelessne^  of  tho  old  printer.  The  sagadty  of 
the  late  Mr.  WiilkiT  hit  upon  this  exoellcnl  emendation.  See 
Athenaeum,  17  April,  1652, 

P.  310.  The  word  "have"  U  slnick  niit  in  tho  following  line  ; 
and  as  it  is  injurious  to  the  measure,  as  well  as  needless  to  the 
meaning,  we  may  feel  assured  that  it  accidentally  found  its  «ray 
into  the  l*xt  of  ibe  folios  ; —    . 

"  You  Ihnt  hovB  tura'd  offa  firat  lo  noble  wife." 

It  must  have  originally  stood, — 

"  Ymi  that  tuni'd  off  a  first  eo  noUu  wife." 

Malone  felt  the  objection  to  "  have  "  so  strongly  that  ho  oi 
it,  but  inexcusably  without  QOtioe. 

P.  313.  When  Bertram,  just  oRct  the  entrance  of  Helena,  ei- 
claims,  "  B<)th,  both !  O,  pardon  1 "  ho  flung  himself  upon  his 
knees,  when  this  play  was  ancjenlly  acted,  and  Knetls  is  therefore 
inserted  as  a  marginal  stage-direction.  We  might  gather  from 
the  first  words  of  the  "  Epilogue  "  (not  so  called  in  the  old  copies, 
the  six  lines  having  no  heading),  that  it  was  spoken  by  the  F 
but  it  is  so  stated  in  manuscript  by  the  corrector  of  the  I 
1632,  BpUoifue  hj  tht  King. 


I 


TWELFTH  NIGHT; 

OR, 

WHAT  YOU  WELL. 


ACT  L    SCENE  I. 

P.  325.  From  the  manuscript  stage-direction  in  the  corrected 
folio,  1632,  inserted  before  the  Duke  speaks, — Music  behind — we 
may  infer  that  the  comedy  opened  by  the  performance  of  some 
instrumental  strains  at  the  back  ,of  the  stage.  When  the  Duke 
exclaims  "  Enough  !  no  more,"  Cease  is  written  in  the  margin ; 
so  that,  perhaps,  the  musicians  continued  to  play,  in  a  subdued 
manner,  while  the  Duke  was  delivering  his  first  seven  lines. 

An  authority  has  been  long  wanted  for  the  word  south  (in 
preference  to  "  sound "  of  all  editions  until  Pope's  time),  in  tiie 
passage, — 

"01  it  came  o'er  my  ear  like  the  sweet  touth. 
That  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  violets.'' 

The  corrector  of  the  folio,  1632,  supplies  that  authority,  and  has 
struck  out  the  two  last  letters  of  "  sound,"  and  replaced  them  by 
th,  in  his  ordinary  brief  and  business-like  manner.  We  may 
thus,  perhaps,  consider  "  sound,"  which  has  had  but  few  advocates 
in  modem  times,  as  in  future  exploded  from  the  text  of  Shakes- 
peare. 

SCENE  m. 

P.  332.  The  old  copies,  when  Maria  is  going,  make  Sir  Toby 
8sy,  "  An  thou  let  part  so,  Sir  Andrew,"  omitting  a  pronoun 
wludi  seems  necessary,  and  which  is  supplied  by  thft  m&xi>9fifiXV$V 

9  0»^ 
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corrector,  "  An  thou  let  krr  part  so.  Sir  Andrew,"  Fsrlher  on 
in  the  same  diulogue  the  folio,  1032,  left  out  nw  in  tlu  sentence 
by  Sir  Audrew,  ''  Never  in  vour  life,  I  think  ;  unless  you  s« 
Canary  put  me  down."  A  not«  in  the  margin  malcea  the  parage 
corrcsponJ  in  thia  particular  with  the  folio,  ]623. 

P.  333.  Theobald  detected  &  singular  printer's  error,  when,  id 
all  early  editions,  Sir  Toby  tdls  Sir  Andrew  that  his  hair  "viU 
not  cool  my  nature,"  instead  of  "  will  not  curl  by  nature,"  Hie 
old  corrector  of  the  futio,  1632,  alters  "cool"  to  curl,  and  "my" 

to  by,  OS  might  he  expected. 

P.  335,  Pope  was  wrong  in  his  change  respecting  "  flame- 
colourM  stock  :''  the  old  editions  have  it  "  dam'd  colour'd  slofl," 
which  the  Riann script-corrector  informs  ua  ought  to  be  "■dtn^'X- 
lour'd  stock."  When  Sir  Andrew,  referring  just  before  to  hii 
duDcing,  tells  Sir  Toby,  that  he  haa  "  the  back-tricJc  simpi}'  u 
strong  aa  any  man  in  lUyria,"  a  stage-direction  is  inserted  in  the 
margin,  Dancet  faitlailkatly,  to  show  that  the  knight  exhibiled 

At    thL- 
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^  "  Yet,  Obarful  strife  I" 

"which  is  tlie  judicious  reading  afforded  by  the  corrector  of  the 
folio,  1632. 

SCENE  V. 

P.  342.  It  is  clear  that  the  following  ought  to  be  in  the  alter- 
natiye ;  Malvolio  speaks :  "•  He  says  he^I  stand  at  your  door  like 
a  sheriff's  post  and  be  the  supporter  of  a  bench,  but  he'll  speak 
to  you."  Viola  could  not  suppose  herself  "  a  sheriff's  post,"  and 
^  the  supporter  of  a  bench"  at  the  same  time ;  therefore  the  man- 
uscript-correction is  "  or  be  the  supporter  of  a  bench."  Such 
emendations  are  minute,  but  they  are  generally  important,  as  far 
as  the  sense  of  the  poet  is  concerned ;  and,  at  all  events,  they 
show  the  attention  the  corrector  paid  even  to  what  might  be  con- 
sidered trifles,  did  they  relate  to  any  other  author  than  Shakespeare. 

-  P.  345.  The  expression,  "  Such  a  one  I  was  this  present,"  has 
excited  much  comment,  editors  not  exactly  knowing  what  to  make 
of  it.  The  manuscript-corrector  says  that  we  ought  to  read,  "Suoh 
Si  one  I  am  at  this  present,"  which,  bearing  in  mind  that  Olivia 
iMiveils  at  the  instant,  is  reasonable ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  old 
sheading  might  stand. 


ACT  n.    SCENE  L 


P.  349.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  with  whom  the  responsi- 
bility rests  of  the  strange,  but  decided,  blunder  here  pointed  out 
^J^  the  corrector  of  the  folio,  1632.     Sebastian  is  speaking  of  his 

jputed  likeness  to  his  sister  : — 


^  A  lady,  sir,  though  it  waa  said  she  much  resembled  me,  was  yet  of 
'**^tuij  accounted  beautlfal  :  but,  though  I  could  not  with  such  estimable 
'bonder  overfar  believe  that,  yet  thus  far  I  will  boldly  publish  her,"  Ac. 

^t  is  not  surprising  that  the  commentators  should  have  been  at 

®We  regarding  the  meaning  of  this  passage ;  and  Warburton  was 

^  gravelled  by  it,  that  he  felt  obliged  to  omit  the  words,  "  with 

*ttch  estimable  wonder,"  as  "  a  player's  interpolation."     This  is  a 

>ery  ready  way  of  overcoming  any  obstacle.    It  certsariy  \a  Sat 
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ficult  to  account  for  the  gross  misprints  in  the  above  short  sm- 
t«nc?;  but  thoy  are  most  distinctly  pointed  out  by  the  cottMot 
of  the  Iblio,  10^2,  ill  his  own  clear  and  accurate  nunner;  and 
'when  wc  read  ihc  wui'ds  he  has  substituted  for  those  of  the  re- 
ceived text,  we  see  at  once  that  he  could  not  be  mistaken.  S«- 
bastiun  mudeslly  doiiies  that  he  much  resembled  his  beautiful  lost 
water,  observing, — 

'■A  tarlj.  fir.  though  it  tss  said  she  much  resembled  me,  was  yet  oTinui; 
accounli-d  iH^autiful :  bat.  though  I  could  not  irith  lelf-etliiiiation  maajrr 
tn/ar  lo  licliFvc  thai,  yet  thiu  far  I  irill  boldl;  paldidi  ber,"  Ac. 

ilay  we  conoludc.  that  tliis  new  and  self-eviJent  improvement  of 
till"  iili-itird  iilil  rcaOing  was  derived  from  some  ori^nal  source, 
pc-rh;ips  frutn  some  lictter  manuscript  than  that  employed  by  the 
old  printer  of  the  lulio,  1623,  whieh  was  exactly  followed  in  the 
folio,  U'i3"J?  Such  an  emendation  could  hardly  be  the  result  of 
mere  guess-work. 

P.  S.'il.  Tlieiimlii'[uiiy,tosay  the  least  of  it,  belonging  to  Viola's 

"She  |i"ili  the  ring  of  mo,"  is  entirely  avoided  by  reading. 
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Tlie  el(Higation  of  the  hyphen  in  modem  editions,  has  made  Sir 
Andrew's  speech  of  course  i^pear  thus,  but  it  is  a  misrepresenta- 
tion of  the  originals : — 

''  Sir  And.  There's  a  testril  of  me  too  :  If  one  knight  give  a " 

Now,  what  ought  to  be  the  text,  according  to  the  addition 
made  to  it  by  interlineation  in  the  corrected  copy  of  the  folio, 
1G321  It  will  be  seen  that  the  continuation  of  the  sentence, 
thus  cut  short  by  a  hyphen  in  the  early  impressions,  completes 
the  word,  of  which  the  two  syllables  had  been  separated :  we 
give  the  speedi,  to  the  minutest  particular,  in  the  form  in  which 
it  appears,  partly  in  print,  and  partly  in  the  hand-writing  of  the 
old  corrector,  marking  the  latter  by  italic  type : — 

**  Sir  An,  There's  a  testrill  of  me  too :  if  one  knight  give  9r  way  9ix« 
pence  to  will  I  give  an  other  ;  go  to,  a  tong." 

The  first  line  ends  with  a-,  and  the  next  begins  with  way :  unless, 
therefore,  the  corrector  of  the  folio,  1632,  invented  this  termina- 
tion of  an  unfinished  sentence,  he  must  have  obtained  it  from 
some  accurate  and  authentic  source.  In  this  instance,  we  appre- 
hend that  the  manuscript  used  by  the  old  printer  was  not  defect- 
ive, but  that  a  line,  consisting  of  what  is  above  inserted  in  Italics, 
was  accidentally  lefl  out  by  the  compositor  of  the  folio,  1623,  and 
the  defect  never  discovered.  In  all  the  copies  of  the  folios,  1623  and 
1632,  wWch  we  have  had  an  opport-unity  of  examining,  the  same 
deficiency  is  to  be  noted. 

P.  354.  An  alteration  is  made  in  the  Clown's  song,  which  gives 
a  different,  if  not  an  improved,  meaning  to  the  second  line  of  it : — 

"  O,  mistress  mine  I  where  are  you  roaming  ? 
O I  stay, /or  Jiere  your  true  love's  coming,"  &c. 

The  ordinary  words  are  "  Oh !  stay  and  hear,"  &c. 

Ihe  stage-directions  regarding  the  singing  of  the  scraps  of  bal- 
lads, catches,  &c.,  in  this  scene,  are  numerous  and  precise :  but 
^re  is  one  manuscript  note  opposite  the  line  of  the  ballad, — 

"  O  I  the  twelfth  day  of  December," 

^faidi is  not  eadly  imderstood:  it  merely  conaista  oi  ^^  VI  Nq«? 


198 
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Why  the  I2th  Demmber  was  especially  mcotionod  in  the 
quoted,  we  know  not ;  Imt  the  17lh  Noveinbur  was  the  c 
which  Queen  Elizabeth  ascended  the  thriinei,  and  it  was  ns 
compose  and  publish  loyal  songs  to  celebrate  it.  When  ihis 
comedy  was  first  produced,  it  seems  probable  that  Elixabeth  was 
stall  reigning,  and  a  song  on  the  I7th  November  may  poniibly 
have  been  originally  introduced  in  her  honour,  which  might  be 
altered  to  some  other,  beginning,  "O !  the  twelfth  day  of  De- 
oemlier,"  after  her  demise.  This  curious  fe«t  may  Imve  been 
within  the  knowledge  of  the  corrector  of  the  tblio,  1632.  and  hmi 
may  have  thus  briefly  recorded  it.  ^ 

SCENE  IV.  ^ 

P.  363.  Just  before  the  exit  of  the  Clown  the  Duke  is  made 
to  say,  in  the  old  copies  as  well  as  in  modem  editions,  "  Give  me 
now  leave  to  leave  thee,"  which  can  hardly  bo  right,  scuiug  that 
it  is  the  Clown  who  is  going  to  leave  the  Duke,  not  the  Duke  the 
Clown :  the  old  corrector  therefore  makeji  these  Oi.'t^Htary 
changes :  "  /  give  thee  leave  to  leave  me."  Hut  and  m»  gut 
posed,  and  /  was  omitted. 

SCENE  V. 

P.  887.  In  Malvolio'a  speech  beginning,  "  And  then  to 
tlie  humour  of  state,"  we  meet  with  the  common  misprint  of 
"  humour"  for  homur.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  tlie  cor- 
rector of  the  folio,  1033,  has  furnished  the  true  word,  although 
the  false  one  has  been  argued  upon  by  various  commentators, 
*'And  then  to  hare  the  homiuT  of  state,"  Malvolio  is  bncying 
himself  married  to  the  Countess,  and  assuming  dignity 
qucnce  among  his  menials. 

The  suggestion  in  note  10,  that  "cars"  has  been  misprinl 
gives  a  hint  at  the  explanation  of  a  speech  by  Fabian,  wluch 
find  in  the  hand-writing  of  the  corrector.     Fabian  is  enforcfa^i 
nlence  in  order  that  Malvolio,  while  they  are  watching  Kim,  may 
not  discover  them,  and  says  In  the  folio,  1623,  "Though  our  d- 
lence  be  drawn  from  us  with  ears,  yet  peace  !"    The  folio,  \ 
prints  "cars"  erire>,  and  many  proposals  have  baen  made  to 
"cars"  to  cabla,  carff,  &c. ;  but  "  with  cars"  turns  out  to  b^ 


A 

It  o^^ 
cor- 
(ugh 

lora, 

>nM-         . 

m 
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error  of  the  press  for  by  th*  ears^  or  6y  the  ears,  and  the  meaning 
b  perfectly  dear  when  we  read,  *^  Though  our  silence  be  drawn 
from  us  bf  th*  ear$,  yet  peace  !^ 

This  scene  is  very  carelessly  printed  in  the  old  copies,  and 
subsequently  we  have  "  stallion"  for  etannyel  (the  corrector  of 
the  folio,  1632,  gives  the  word  faJcon,  which  means  nearly  the 
same  thing),  ^  become'*  for  6om,  dec.  The  folio,  1632,  renders 
the  matter  worse  by  additional  errors,  besides  those  in  the  earlier 
impression  of  1623 ;  but  they  are  all  set  right  in  manuscript 
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P.  374.  Viola,  disserting  upon  the  qualifications  of  a  professed 
jester,  remarks : — 

**  He  must  observe  their  mood  on  whom  he  jests, 
The  quality  of  perRons,  and  the  time, 
And,  like  the  haggard,  check  at  every  feather 
That  comes  before  his  eye." 

The  hazard  was  a  wild  hawk  that  flew  at  all  birds ;  and  what 
Viola  is  therefore  made  to  say  is  the  contrary  of  what  she  must 
mean.  The  old  corrector  renders  her  speech  consistent  by  reading, — 

''  Not  like  the  haggard,  check  at  every  feather 
That  comes  before  his  eye." 

P.  377.  Olivia,  in  her  apology  to  Viola  for  sending  the  ring 
-after  her,  says,  in  all  printed  copies  of  this  comedy, — 

"  Under  your  hard  construction  must  I  sit, 
To  force  that  on  you,  in  a  shameful  cunning,"  &/^ 

"ITie  manuscript-corrector  tells  us  to  substitute  shame-fiic'd  for 
**  shameful,"  as  the  poet's  original  language.  The  fitness  of  this 
emendation  seems  disputable. 

SCENE  m. 
P.  382.  The  folio,  1632,  omits  two  lines,  contained  in  the  folio, 
1623,  from  which  it  was  printed,  and  they  are  written  in  the  mar- 
gin by  the  corrector  of  the  latter  of  these  impressions,  but  not  in 
tiie  defective  terms  in  which  they  are  foimd  in  the  earlier :  in  1628 
^y  were  thus  given : — 
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"  And  ttiiuikB  :  uul  ever  oft  good  timit 
Are  shuHltti  off  with  saoh  loeiirrcot  p«y." 
Two  syllables  are  clearly  wniiting  in  tlw  first  line,  and  lylitorsh 
resortrd  to  various  expedients  for  supplying  them  ;  but  o 
npne  so  good  aa  Uio  following,— 

"  And  Uuuiki,  mUU  lAaithi :  and  vtry  oft  good  tunu 
Are  tibulDvd  otT  with  such  inoarreat  e»j," 


la  OS  the  passage  in  his  time.  VTe 
iglit;  but  it  is  to  be  remarked  that 
.  the  same  hand-writing,  but  i 


which  the  old  corrector  ins 
have  no  doubt  that  ho  was 
"still  thanks"  is  interlined, 

SCENE  IV. 

P.  384.  The  manuscript  stage-directions  in  this  scene  are 
mnrkable  for  the  niinule  monoer  in  which  tJtey  describe  the  con- 
duct of  Viola  and  Sir  Andrew,  when  Sir  Toby  and  Fabian  are  in- 
citing them  to  a  desperate  oncountpr.  When  Sir  Andrew  enters 
we  are  told  that  he  hani;t  back  ;  ami  of  ViuU  it  ia  said  that  she  is 
vfaeillitiff ;  while  they  afterwards,  at  the  instance  of  Sir  Toby  and 
Fabian,  both  ttram,  but  insteuil  of  ad^'anvi^g,  go  bact.  It  would 
not  be  easy  to  act  sueh  a  secne  without  these  or  other  sUnUsr  in- 
stmctionB,  which  are  not  ui  the  old  printed  copiea. 

P.  396,  The  moment  the  following  misprint  is  pointed  out  it 
will  probably  be  admitted.  Antonio,  seized  by  the  officers,  appeals 
to  Viola,  thinking  hra-  Sebastian,  and  to  his  grief  and  disappoint- 
ment is  repelled  as  a  stranger.  He  then  reproaches  the  supposed 
Sebastian  with  the  se^^-icl'3  he  had  rendered  to  him,  and  with 
affection  be  had  borne  him,  adding  tbesa  lines, — 


Atbat        I 
difll^^H 

ire  r&^^^ 


The  corrector  of  the  folio.  1G32,  plawi  tho  letters  in  tlie 

which  convert  "  venerable"  (an  epithet  hardly  applicable  to 

80113  like  Viola  or  Sebastian)  to  peTilahU.  Ho  found  the  wortll 
not  veritable,  because  he  fancied  himself  deceived  in  Lis  friend 
when  most  he  needed  his  aid.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  al- 
lowed that  "venerable,"  in  a  certain  sense,  answers  the  aM 
purpose,  though  his  own  word  must  have  been  verit^lo. 
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ACT  IV.    SCENE  L 

P.  S98.  For  the  Clown's  declaration,  '^  I  am  afraid  this  great 
lubber,  the  world,  will  prove  a  cockney,"  the  manuscriptK»rrector 
has  "  bMerly  world." 

SCENE  n. 

P.  405.  An  alteration  in  the  margin  of  the  corrected  folio, 
1632,  proves  that  Farmer  and  Steevens  were  right  in  supposing 
that  for  ^  Adieu,  goodman  devil,"  in  the  last  line  of  the  Clown's 
introduced  ballad,  the  reading  ought  to  be, — 

«  Adieu,  goodman  drivel." 

In  a  preceding  line, — "Like  to  the  old  Vice," — ^the  corrector 
erases  "to;"  and  has  ^^with  a  trice"  for  "in  a  trice,"  the  former 
being  the  older  expression,  and  probably  the  true  word  of  the 
ancient  ballad  cited. 


ACT  V.    SCENE  L 

P.  408.  For  "  The  triplex,  sir,  is  a  good  tripping  measure,'* 
said  by  the  Clown  when  he  wishes  the  Duke  to  give  him  a  third 
piece  of  money,  the  manuscript-corrector  gives  "  the  triplet^'*  the 
illusion  apparently  being  to  the  triplet^  or  triple  mode  of  rhyming 
in  poetry. 

P.  412.  Olivia  commands  the  Priest,  on  his  entrance,  to  relate 
^W  had  passed  between  herself  and  Sebastian,  when  he  married 
^em :  he  replies, — 

"  A  contract  of  eternal  bond  of  love," 

• 

"^stead  of  "  A  contract  and  eternal  bond  of  love,"  which  is  most 
"^®lj  right,  the  printer  having  by  mistake  inserted  "  of"  for  and. 
l^e  change  is  marked  in  the  margin  of  the  folio,  1632.  Lower 
^<jwn,  the  second  folio  has  "  How  little  faith,"  for  "  Hold  little 
^^*'  of  the  first  folio;  and  the  right  word  is  restored  by  the  same 
*^tiiority,  thus  making  tlie  second  folio  accord  with  the  first. 

P*  414.  On  the  entrance  of  Sebastian,  the  corrector  of  \hi^ 
^^  1632,  has  added,  as  a  stage^irection,  AIX  start,  U>  ViAVcaX^ 
9* 


TWBUTll  NIGUT 


no  doubt,  the  Btirprise  which  ought  to  be  exproased  bj  the  per- 
formers ttl  the  evident  and  rcmarkaltlo  aimilarity  between  him 
aad  Viulo. 


Pi  415,  The  resemblaneo  in  bouhJ  between  trite  and  " 
may  have  misled  the  copyist  of  ibia  play  in  the  second 

following  lines; — 


"Dio  old  corrector  converts  "  drew"  into  Irut,  by  merely  strikii^ 
out  d,  and  inserting  t  in  the  mai^in :  nature  vaa  true  to  her  bias, 
although  Olivia  had  been  mistaken  in  supposing  her^f  c<intracted 
to  Viola. 


P.  416.  T!i6  Duke,  sending  for  Malvolio,  checks  himself,- 


"Ani!  jpt,  nln*.  & 
Tbc;  taf,  poor  g<iatlemaD,  be  is  diatmct. 
A  inoflt  extrocting  frenzy  of  iiij  own 
From  my  remembrance  clenrly  baniah'il  hfe-"' 

The  printer  of  the  folio,  1632,  converted  "extracting,"  of 
folio,  1323,  whiuh  could  hardly  be  right,  iiilo  eiarting,  which  is 
more  wrong;  for  the  corrector  of  that  edition  informs  ua  that 
txacting  ought  to  be  dUtnuting,  Inasmuch  as  the  Duke  is  repre- 
senting himsolf  as  in  the  same  condition  witli  Malvolio.  Malona 
persuaded  himself  that '' extracting"  was  Shakespeare's  word,  but 
here  we  have  strong  evlJcnco  to  tho  contrary. 

P,  417.  Olivia,  speaking  of  the  joint  eelebraiii.>n  of  her  o 
and  of  the  Duke's  nuptials,  says, — 

n  Uic  alllimGe  on't,  ao  please  you. 

It  iBj  proper  cost'' 

The  corrector  of  the  folio,  1032,  puts  it  thus:— 

•y  please  you, 


1 

of  Hi"^ 


"  One  day  slinll  ci 
Here  at  my  bouse,  n 


"  One  dny  shntl  crotrn  tlic  alliuD 
Here  at  mj  bouse,"  &e. 

P.  418.  When  Malvolio  is  brought  upon  the  scene  by  TaXak 
we  meet  ^tb  a  very  particular  stage-direction,  obedieow  to 
wbieb  must  have  been  intended  to  produce  a  ludicrous  t&at  opCK 
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the  aadience :  Enter  MalvoUo^  as  from  prison^  with  straw  ahwit 
him  ;  in  order  to  show  the  nature  of  the  confinement  to  which  the 
poor  conceited  victim  had  been  subjected. 

P.  418.  In  the  speech  of  the  Countess  there  appear  to  be  two 
errors  of  the  press  in  these  lines,  as  they  are  contained  in  all 
editions : — 

'^  It  was  she 
First  told  me  thou  wast  mad ;  then  cam'st  in  smiling, 
And  in  sach  forms  which  here  were  presupposed 
Upon  thee  in  the  letter." 

According  to  corrections  in  the  margin  of  the  folio,  1632,  the  pas- 
sage should  be  printed  thus : — 

*  "  It  was  she 
First  told  me  thou  wast  mad :  thou  cam*st  in  smiling, 
And  in  such  forms,  which  here  were  preimpos'd 
Upon  thee  in  the  letter." 

Both  emendations  seem  required :  thou  was  easily  misprinted 
"then,"  and  "presuppos'd  upon  thee"  is  little  better  than  non- 
sense. 

P.  419.  Olivia  adds  insult  to  injury  when  she  thus  laments 
Malvolio's  ill-treatment : 

"Alas,  poor  fool,  how  have  they  bafBcd  thee !" 

What  Shakespeare  made  her  say  was  merely  compassionate,  if 
we  may  believe  the  old  corrector : — 

"  Alas,  poor  «(w/,  how  have  they  baffled  thee !" 

Soul  being  written  with  a  long  s  was  very  likely  to  be  confounded 
^th  "fool."  Lower  in  the  page,  the  Clown  is  made  to  repeat 
Maria's  letter  correctly,  "  Some  have  greatness  thrust  upon  them," 
^^^  ^^  thrown  upon  them,"  as  it  erroneously  stands  in  all  the  folios. 

^'  4:20.  The  Clown  sings  his  song  at  the  end  to  pipe  and  tabor, 

™6  Usual  musical  instruments  of  such  personages ;  and  in  the  first 

^^^    of  Act  III.  he  enters,  playing  on  his  pipe  and  tabor,  two 

?|i^*'"directions  only  found  in  the  manuscript  additions  to  the 

^  -^^82.   There  caabe  no  doubt  that  he  waa{oim£ib»i  ouX^'Ook 
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occasions  with  these  accessories.    Hie  fourth  staoza  of  his  ^  song'' 
is  thus  altered  by  the  manuscriptrcorrector: — 

'*  Bat  when  I  came  unto  mj  bed^ 

With  hey,  ho,  the  wind  and  the  rain, 
With  toss-pots  still  /  had  dronken  head. 
For  the  rain  it  raineth  every  day." 

Modem  editors  have  rightly  put  "  bed"  and  "head"  in  the  singu- 
lar, instead  of  the  plural  as  in  the  old  impressions ;  but  the  inser 
tion  of  the  pronoim  in  the  third  line  is  new,  and  necessary,  unless 
we  can  suppose  it  to  be  understood.     We  may  presume,  perhaps, 
that  it  was  not  understood  in  the  original  manuscript. 
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ACT  L    SCENE  L 

P.  430.  The  word  so  seems  to  have  been  accidentally  omitted 
where  Camillo  is  speaking  of  the  friendly  intercourse  kept  up 
between  Leontes  and  Polixenes,  while  at  a  distance  in  their  sepa- 
rate dominions :  he  says :  "  Their  encounters,  though  not  personal, 
have  been  so  royally  attomey'd,  with  interchange  of  gifts,  letters, 
loving  embassies,  that  they  have  seemed  to  be  together,  though 
absent,"  &c.  The  manuscript-corrector  of  the  folio,  1632,  adds 
so  in  the  margin,  and  puts  gifts  in  the  plural,  which  is  in  the  sin- 
gular in  that  edition. 

SCENE  n. 

P.  431.  The  subsequent  passage  in  the  speech  of  Polixenes  has 
given  trouble  to  the  commentators  : — 

"  That  may  blow 
No  sneaping  winds  at  home,  to  make  us  say, 
'  This  is  put  forth  too  truly/  " 

The  allusion  seems  unquestionably  to  be  to  the  putting  forth  of 
buds  or  blooms  in  spring,  when  they  may  be  cut  off  by  "  sneap- 
ing," or  nipping  winds ;  and  the  alteration  of  "  truly  "  to  early,  as 
we  find  it  in  the  corrected  folio,  1632,  seems  to  remove  great  part 
of  the  difficulty ;  there  is  also  an  emendation  at  the  commence- 
ment, which  renders  the  whole  intelligible ;  we  there  read  as 
follows : — 

"  May  there  blow 
No  sneaping  winds  at  home,  to  mi^e  us  say, 
'  This  is  put  forth  too  early  J  " 

At  all  events,  the  above  is  not  "  nonsense,"  which  Warburton 
Oilb  the  original,  as  first  printed  in  the  foUo,  \^S&. 
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[ACT  1 


P.  432.    We  Wnm  from  a  manuacript  etage-ilirectJcin,  I 
Leoutes  icalhd  apart,  aa  if  not  pitjiiig  partinular  uttentioD,  wlu 
Hermiono  urns  using  tirgumi'iits  tu  prevail  upoo  Poiucnes  \ 
stay. 

P.  433.  There  is  no  douhl  Uiat  we  ought  to  amend  the  ^ 
of  tlie  old  copies,  "  Wliat  lady  she  ber  lord,"  to  "Whatb 
ihoiild  her  lonl,"  not  merely  because  it  so  stands  corrected  in  tl 
folio  in  Lord  KUesmera's  library,  but  because  jirecisdy  the  ai 
alteration  is  made  in  llie  margin  of  the  folio,  lft32,  in  our  baodii 
Two  concurrent  and  indcpendtmt  authorities  must  be  decisive. 


P.  435.  The  line  j 
■'  With  npiir 


n  to  Hermione, — 

t*X  an  acrp.    But  to  the  goal,*' 


is  to  be  read,  as  in  no  eililion  it  has  been  yet  given  ;  the 
A3  always  printed,  is, — 

"  Yon  naj  ri<Ie'H 

Wi  Ih  one  soft  kiss  a  tbounnd  furlongs,  ere 

With  spur  we  heat  aa  acre.    But  to  the  goal : — 

M J  lost  good  dpcd  wu  to  enlf  eal  hia  stnf : 

Whatwasmjfirrt?'' 

The  Queen  first  speaks  of  the  facility  with  which  women  may  b 
won  by  kindness  to  do  any  thing ;  and  from  Iheiice  she  proceeds 
to  advert  to  the  two  "good  deeds"  which  Leonies  admitted  she 
had  done.  The  changes  recommended  by  the  corrector  of  th6 
folio.  1033,  are  singularly  to  the  purpose  ; — 

"  With  spur  «<rtliaT  >d  acre.    But  to  the  good:" 

that  in,  women  may  be  made  to  go  a  thousand  furlongs  for  a  kui^ 
while  by  apurring  they  can  hardly  be  made  to  (jjear  an  aire-  In 
the  first  part  of  the  line,  eUar  was  misprinted  ''  heat ; "  and  in  the 
last,  powJ  was  misprinted  "goal."  Hermione  is  reverting  to  the 
good  her  husband  had  admitted  she  liad  twice  done,  and  calls  upon 
him  to  name  her  first  good  deed  as  well  as  her  last.  "  But  to  the 
pood"  is  as  much  as  to  say,  " But  come  to  the  good  deeds  which 
you  admit  1  have  done." 

P.  4S6.  Molone  was  well  wan-anted  by  the  old  oorreotor  ia 
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supposing  that  in  the  following  line  we  ought  to  substitute  "•  boun' 
ty'9  fertile  bosom"  for 

''  From  heartineflB,  from  bounty,  fertile  bosom ;" 
from  which,  however,  sense  may  be  extracted. 

P.  437.  An  expression  used  by  Leontes,  usually  printed  "  As 
o'er-dyed  blacks,"  is  shol^n  on  the  same  authority  to  be  an  error  of 
the  press :  it  occurs  where  t^e  King  is  speaking  of  the  falsehood 
of  women,  which  he  likens  to  the  false  show  of  mourning  oflen 
put  on  at  funerals,  and  then  technically  called  "  blacks :" — 

'^  Bat  they  were  fEdse 
Ab  o'er-dyed  blacks,  as  wind,  as  waters." 

The  commentators  fancied  that  the  allusion  was  to  the  want  of 
permanence  in  over-dyed  blacks,  or  blacks  that  were  dyed  too 
much;  some  of  them  properly  took  "blacks"  to  mean  funeral 
mourning,  but  they  stumbled  at  "  o'er-dyed."  The  corrector,  by 
a  slight  change,  shows  the  precise  meaning  of  the  poet : — 

"  But  they  are  false 
As  our  dead  blacks,  as  winds,  as  waters." 

^Our  dead  blacks,"  were  blacks  worn  at  the  deaths  of  persons 
whose  loss  was  not  at  all  lamented.  This  emendation  may  have 
been  derived  from  a  better  manuscript,  or,  perhaps,  from  a  better 
recitation ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  obscure  conclusion  of  this  speech, 
from  "  Affection  ?  thy  intention,"  &c.,  is  crossed  out  in  the  folio, 
1632. 

P.  438.  A  stage-direction.  Holding  his  forehead,  proves  that 
Hermione's  observation, — 

"  Yon  look. 
As  if  yon  held  a  brow  of  much  distraction," 

la  to  be  taken  literally. 

P.  444.  The  dispute  whether  to  read  "her  medal"  or  "Ai» 
m^dal,"  is  set  at  rest  by  the  assurance  of  the  old  cottqq^t  ^SeaXi 
neither  j»  right,  but  that  ^^ a  medal'*  was  the  poet?filKDgaay|;^ 
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P.  448.  It  maj-  bp  cnou^  to  mmtlon  that  tho  punctuation  of 
till!  passHge,  begiDuing,  *'  As  you  are  ccrtiiinly  a  gpntlemao,''  Jco., 
is  exactly  that  iniroiiuopd  by  the  oorrcMor  of  tho  fulio,  1*132,  and. 
Is  ojipDaiil  to  lh»i  rpgialatioii  of  the  paKsn^  in  this  rtjspivt  adi 
liy  Malono  (Shaksp.,  by  Boswull,  xiv.  p.  269).     Lower  down, 
corrector  reprosfnts  Camillo  as  saying,  "  I  om  appointed  hira 
nmrdpr  you,"  which  agrets  with  the  reading  of  tJio  folio,  1023. 


P.  450.  Mu<0 
the  end  of  this  { 


diaoussion  has  been  produced  by  a  passage  u 
•ene  where  Puliscnes  saya, — 


"  Good  pxpcdliion  lie  my  fHcail,  and  oomlltrt 
Thu  )(iiu:iou«  i|ueen,  pkrt  OTM*  tbeme,  but  Dothiag 

Of  lib  iU-t»'cn  miepioioa.'' 

Warburton  reasonBbly  asks,  how  could  "good  expedition 
fort  the  queen !  and  Jnhiison,  St,oev<Mis,  and  Malone  have  each 
disserted  upon  the  question  nt  large.  If  we  may  confide  in  the 
manuscript-corrcc-tion  we  meet  with  In  the  folio,  1032,  there  are 
two  errors  of  the  press,  the  removal  of  which,  at  the  same  time 
removes  all  doubt:  for  one  of  them,  "'and"  for  htaveri,  we  are 
not  well  able  to  account :  the  other,  "  dieme"  for  drtam, 
clearly  arisen  from  misliearing ; — 


"  Good  expedition  be  my  fHcnd ;  heaven  comTort 
Tba  gmcinus  qnecn,  part  of  lila  drtam,  liat  nothing 
or  bis  ill-ta'en  BuspicioD." 


While  Polixenes  was  befiiended  by  expedition,  he  prayed  heaveB 
to  comfort  Hermionc.  part  of  the  jealous  dream  of  liMinttia,  hot 
BO  part  of  his  unfounded  suspicion. 


* 


ACT  n.     SCENE  I. 
P.  452.  In  the  following,  there  appears  to  be  a  decided  mis-* 
print : — 

'■  There  may  l)c  in  the  cup 
A  npider  utepp'd,  and  one  may  drint,  depart, 
Aad  yet  partake  no  venuni." 

"Hie  emendation  in  the  folio,  1033,  is, — 
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«  and  one  may  drink  a  part. 
And  yet  partake  no  venom  ;'' 

u  tf.  drink  a  part  of  the  contents  of  the  cup,  and  yet  take  no  por- 
tion of  the  venom  supposed  to  be  communicated  by  the  spider. 

P.  456.  The  conjecture  in  note  7  respectiitg  the  word  "stables," 
hi  the  ensuing  observation  by  Antigonus,  is  in  some  degree  con- 
firmed by  the  manuscript-corrector : — 

"  If  it  prove 
She*8  otherwise,  I'll  keep  my  stables  where 
I  lodge  my  wife." 

We  ought  to  read  "  stables"  in  the  singular,  and  to  substitute  me 
for  "  my ;"  and  the  meaning  then  is,  that  Antigonus  would  keep 
himself  stable  where  he  lodged  his  wife,  lest  she  should  offend  in 
the  same  way  as  Hermione : — 

"  If  it  prove 
She*8  otherwise,  111  keep  me  stable  where 
I  lodge  my  wife.'* 

He  would  never  allow  her  to  be  out  of  his  sight :  he  would  keep 
his  Mtahulum^  or  abode,  always  near  her.  In  the  next  note,  more 
than  a  doubt  is  expressed  that  "  land-damn,"  of  the  old  copies, 
was  not  a  misprint  for  lamhack^  a  word  of  not  unfrequent  occur- 
rence; but  the  corrector  of  the  folio,  1G32,  erases  "land-damn" 
in  the  text,  and  places  lamback  in  the  margin.  At  all  events,  this 
fact  will  put  an  end  to  the  conjectures  respecting  lant,  by  Sir  T. 
Hanmer,  and  laudanum,  by  Steevens.  Johnson  was  well  founded 
in  thinking  the  word,  for  which  "  land-damn"  was  intended,  "  one 
of  those  which  caprice  brought  into  fashion." 

SCENE  II. 

P.  460.  When  Paulina,  in  the  subsequent  exclamation,  speaks 
of  the  "  dangerous  unsafe  lunes  i'  the  king,"  it  is  mere  tautology, 
for  what  is  "  dangerous,"  is  evidently  "  unsafe."  By  "  lunes," 
Shakespeare  means  fits  of  distraction,  and  when  the  old  corrector 
directs  us  to  read,  instead  of  "  unsafe,"  unsane, — 

"  These  dangerous  un$ane  lanes  i*  the  King,  beshrew  them," — 

we  iniut  at  once  admit  the  value  o£  the  emendatioiu 
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[aot  m. 


!,  clearly 

w^uircd  for  the  goivrntni-nt  nf  the  ni'f  ore,  arc  frequunt  aud  e.xplu- 
nutorv.  Paulina  linn,  (inters  at  the  back  o(  ^ike  stage,  wilh  l/tt  babe, 
anil  nftcr  a  slnigglu  with  the  ntlunilflnta.  Aiy«  )(  down  brfort 
LetniUt.  When  t>li(<  is  piinhcd  oitl,  «>he  Uavt*  Ihe  child  IwJiind  her : 
when  the  Lurils  kneel,  wc  aro  tcilil  so  ;  and  iiitbrmation  b  ^milariy 
givcjn  when  tlie  King  dniuii  hU  Mord  to  awear  Aiitigimus  upon  it, 
who  Utlttt  up  the  jn/ixnt,  nnd  departs  with  it.  None  of  these  n««d- 
fill  iiistriictioiia  are  luund  in  the  old  printed  copies,  and  they  show 
tha  precise  manner  in  which  the  husiness  was  conducted  when, 
we  luay  suppose.,  the  corrector  of  the  folio,  1032,  saw  tlw  dnuna 
performed  at  one  of  our  early  theatres. 


™M»       I 


ACT  III.  SCENE  L 
P.  470,  This  whole  scene  is  crossed  out  with  a  pen,  as  capable 
of  being  dispensed  with;  but  it  seems  to  have  been  inserted  by 
the  author  for  the  purpose  of  ^ving  more  time  for  Ihc  prepara- 
tion of  the  trial-seeuo  of  Herniionu.  If  it  wore  nol  a^ hrd,  tihe  in- 
terval between  the  second  and  lllird  acta  must  have  been  propor- 
tional ly  extended, 

SCENE  n. 
p.  471.  To   the   old   bri.f  st-agc-directiou,  5»7ettce.     Bni 
added,  in  nianiiseript,  Iltrmione  allended  to  her  trial,  just 
tie  indictment  against  her  is  read. 

P.  473.  Few  passages  in  thb  play  have  occa^onetl  more  notes 
than  this,  in  Hcrmione's  address  : — 


beluP^ 


"  Since  he  eune, 
WJIL  vhat  eTicoutlt<!l'  a 
Have  slrain'd,  t'  appear  thus:" 

She  IS  alluding  l^  the  visit  of  Polixeues,  out  of  which,  by  g 
t  onc«uuUir,"  or  unjustifiable  meeting,  the  pi 
1  had  grown.     The  difficulty  has  chiefly  arisen  out  of  tlie 
word  "  strsin'd,"  for  wtucb  the  corrector  writes  tfray'd;  and  it  seam 
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to  clear  away  much  of  the  difficulty.  Hermione  was  charged  with 
having  strayed  from  her  duty  by  an  "uncurrent  encounter"  with 
Polixenes,  and  she  inquires  where  and  how  it  had  happened,  in 
order  to  justify  her  appearance  before  the  court : — 

"  Since  he  came, 
With  what  encounter  bo  uncurrent  I    - 
Have  strayed  t'  appear  thus:"  Ac. 

Perhaps  the  meaning  would  be  still  clearer,  had  the  whole  been 
put  interrogatively,  "  Have  I  stray  d^'^  <fec. 

P.  479.  When  Paulina  brings  word  of  the  sudden  death  of  the 
Queen,  we  are  told,  in  manuscript,  that  Leontes/aZ/«  hcick  in  his 
seat,  and  Paulina  begins  to  repent  the  cruel  recapitulation  she  has 
previously  made  of  the  consequences  of  the  King's  conduct  to  his 
dead  wife,  son,  &c.  As  this  part  of  the  scene  has  always  been 
printed,  she  thus  expresses  her  regret : — 

''  What's  gone,  and  what's  past  help, 
Should  be  past  grief:  do  not  receive  affliction 
At  my  petition,  I  beseech  you  ;    rather, 
Let  me  be  punished,  that  have  minded  yon 
Of  what  you  should  forget." 

Now,  what  can  here  be  the  meaning  of  the  words,  "  at  my  peti- 
tion ?"  It  is  merely  an  error  of  the  press,  or  of  the  copyist.  Pau- 
lina has  repeated  in  most  bitter  terms  all  the  evils  that  have  been 
occasioned  by  the  jealousy  and  obstinacy  of  Leontes ;  and  the 
corrector  of  the  folio,  1632,  striking  out  "my,"  and  inserting  re 
before  "  petition,"  makes  the  sentence  stand  thus : — 

'^  Do  not  receive  affliction 
At  repetitiony  I  beseech  you," — 

in  other  words,  "  Do  not  allow  my  repetition  of  the  fatal  results 
of  your  jealousy  to  afflict  you."  Nothing  can  surely  be  plainer, 
or  more  pertinent. 

SCENE  m. 

P.  481.  Antigonus,  in  the  relation  of  his  dream,  in  which  hft 
imagined  he  saw  the  weeping  Hermione,  says, — 
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■'  1  QCTHT  sa*  a  Tswl  of  like  Bom»r. 
So  Bll'd.  uld  M>  liecomiiig.'' 


"  So  becoming,"  can  scarcely  be  right  ;  and  we  leam  from  i 
manuscript-Co  rrpctor  that  there  was  a  nuLuual  euRoexion  hetwHn 
the  words,  "  »o  fill'd,"  and  wiiat  follows  them,  which  was  entirely- 
lost,  as  we  must  tmj^lnB,  by  iho  iiiiahearing  of  the  person  who 
wrote  the  copy  of  the  play  used  by  the  printer.     The  true  rettlij 
iiig  appears  to  be  : — 


I 

ely 

rho  I 

4 


The  sorrow  with  wlfnh  Herinioiii»  was  so  filled,  wm  o'errunning 
at  her  eyes.  Lower  down  on  the  sutne  ]«ge,  another  error  oc- 
curs In  the  dream,  where  Ilcmiione  directs  Autigonus  to  proceed 
with  the  babe  to  Bohemia,  and  adds, — 

*'  There  weep,  iqiI  Inre  It  ciylog," 
tnstciid  of 

'■  Tlicrc  iiWitJ,  and  leave  It  crying." 
"  There  wsmf'  i^  of  course,  thither  procoed ;  and  whether  I 
blunder,  constantly  repeated  by  all  editors,  originated  with 
Krib«,  or  was  introduced  by  Ihc  printer,  we  are  not  in  a  condition 
to  determine.    That  it  was  a  blunder,  appears  almost  indubitable. 


ACT  IV.    SCENE  I. 

P,  487.  In  ancient  and  modem  editions,  Csmillo  informs  Polii- 
enes  that  he  has  "  misaingly  noted"  the  abjence  of  hia  son  Florl- 
Kol  from  court;  the  corrector  of  the  folio,  16;}2,  marks  "miss- 
ingly,"  US  an  error,  and  inserts  musingly  instead  of  it — a  9om&- 
what  questioniibit!  change. 

SCENE  n. 

P,  488.  The  manuscript-corrector  notes,  with  great  partlcu- 
I&rity,  that  the  friigmeiils  of  ballads,  with  which  AutoHcus  com- 
nuux^s  this  MOni',  worn  sung  by  him  to  three  several  tunes,  ptlt* 
ting  •■  I  Tkuu,"  "  a  Tuiw,"  and  "  3  Tune"  against  each  of  tl 

Oe  tbm  ■tooiu  ba^miing,— 
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**  When  daffodils  begin  to  peer," 

were  suDg  to  the  first  tune,  whatever  it  may  have,  been ;  the  one 
stanza,  commencing, — 

"  Bat  ahall  I  go  mourn  for  that,  my  dear  ?" 

was  sung  to  the  second  tune ;  and  the  last  fragment, — 

« If  tinkers  may  have  leave  to  live," 

to  the  third  tunc.  This  information  is  followed  by  the  words  in 
the  mai^in,  And  more  if  need  be,  by  which  we  are  probably  to 
understand,  that  it  was  left  to  the  comic  performer  to  decide  whe- 
ther he  would  not  amuse  the  audience  by  other  snatches,  if  he 
could  furnish  them.  It  may  also  be  remarked  that,  for  "  pugging 
tooth,"  of  the  old  copies,  the  emendator  substitutes  "  prigging 
tooth ;"  and  "  pugging  "  may  have  been  a  misprint  for  the  more 
familiar  cant  term  for  stealing. 

P.  490.  All  the  necessary  (some,  perhaps,  more  than  are  abso- 
lutely necessary)  stage-directions  are  provided  in  the  margin  :  for 
instance,  we  arc  told  that  Autolicus,  pretending  to  have  been 
robbed  and  beaten,  rolls  about  on  the  ground^  and  that  the  Clown 
helps  him  on  hi^  legs,  after  which  he  has  his  purse  cut  by  the  party 
he  had  assisted. 

P.  492.  According  to  the  corrector  of  the  folio,  1632,  there 
has  been  a  singular  misconception  in  the  last  sentence  given  to 
Autolicus  at  the  close  of  this  scene.  It  is  where,  according  to  the 
invariable  misrepresentation  of  Shakespeare's  text,  the  Pedlar 
wishes  that  his  name  may  "  be  unrolled,"  and  "  put  in  the  book 
of  virtue ;"  the  word  should  be  enrolled,  as  is  clear  from  what 
follows :  he  wishes  his  name  to  be  enrolled,  and  placed  in  the 
book  of  virtue. 

SCENE  m. 

P.  493.  Two  mistakes  are  pointed  out  in  Perdita's  speech,  one 
of  them  in  the  first  line :  for 

''  Sir,  my  gracioos  lord,"  Ac, 
tlie  manuBcript-correetor  has 
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To  diid«  a1 


The  change  is  at  Ica^  pinuublo,  but  the  dilfi-n 
Unt.     Tlie  other  error  is  ticnr  llie  closo  uf  the  speech  in  vhidi 
Perdita  contrasts  her  own  gay  appartil  with  the  "■  swain's  wear- 
ing," in  which  the  PrJnco  was  clwl :  aho  romarka  : — 

"  But  tlint  OUT  fcKis 

In  every  nrm  have  Tolly,  luid  Ihc  fei-dets 

DlgfiHt  il  wich  a  ctutoDi,  I  ihould  btash 

To  tee  joa  bo  sllir'cl.  eworn,  1  think. 

To  ahtw  mysclTB  glass." 
In  what  way  was  Florizel  "sworn"  to  show  Perdita  a  glasa ? 
Besides  the  line  wants  a  syllable,  which  la  supplied  by  die  cor- 
rector in  the  margin  of  the  folio,  Il>33,  while  the  sense  is  also 
improved : — 

"1  idiould  Uiuh 

To  nee  70U  fo  attir'J.  no  uar»,  1  Ihiob, 

Tu  riiow  mjaeUa  glu^.'' 
'iliB  mvuning,  therefore,  is  that  KKiriznl's  plain  attire 
woni''  to  show  Perdita,  as  in  a  glass,  how  simply  she  ougbt 
have  been  dressed. 

P.  494.  Ritson  was  right  in  recommending  that,  '■  Nor  in  a 
way  BO  chastJj,"  should  be  printed,  "  Nor  any  way  so  dutste." 
Such  is  the  emendation  in  the  corrected  folio,  Lower  duwu.  ibe 
unusual  expression  of  Florird,  "  Be  merry,  gentle,"  is  altcml  to 
"  Be  merry,  jfiVi,"  a  mistake  not  very  unUkcly  when  tho  word 
was  spi'lt,  as  of  old,  wilh  a  final  e,  ffirU. 

P.  498-  Another  error  of  the  press  is  pointed  out  in  the  9 
of  Pollxcnes,  where  he  is  praiaing  PcrdiUi : — 

"  Nothing  1^1?  dors  or  swsw. 
Bat  emaclra  of  sometJiiDg  greater  tlian  herscir." 


K 

mS^ 


ion  i.  by  n 

e  natural  ;— 


TTie  proposed  alter 
the  observation  m< 

"  Nothing  she  does,  or  iay*,"  Ac. 
JFormerlj  s<ii/3  woa  oilen  written  miet,  which  may  In  some  4i 
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account  for  the  misprint.  Just  afterwards,  Caniillo  remarks  to 
Polixenes,  of  Florizel, — 

**  He  tellB  her  something 
That  makes  her  blood  look  on'f 

This  is  the  old  text  of  the  folios,  but  Theobald,  for  "  on't,"  in 
spite  of  the  apostrophe,  printed  out^  and  missed  the  correction  of 
the  true  error,  viz,  **  makes,"  instead  of  wakes : — 

"  He  tells  her  eomethlng 
That  wakes  her  blood>-look  on-t." 

Such  is  precisely  the  mode  in  which  the  passage  stands  corrected 
in  the  folio,  1632,  "look  on't"  being  addressed  emphatically  to 
Polixenes,  to  direct  his  attention  to  the  blush  of  Perdita,  thus 
poetically  described  as  waking  her  blood. 

P.  499.  The  old  word  jape,  a  jest  (generally  used  in  an  indeli- 
cate sense),  according  to  the  corrector  of  the  folio,  1632,  has  been 
misprinted  "gap"  in  the  following  part  of  the  Clown's  speech 
r<^arding  the  license  of  ballad  singers :  "  And  where  some  stretch- 
mouthed  rascal  would,  as  it  were,  mean  mischief,  and  break  a  foul 
gap  into  the  matter,  he  makes  the  maid  to  answer,  '  Whoop,  do 
me  no  harm,  good  man.' "     For  "  gap,"  we  are  to  read  jape. 

Some  controversy  has  arisen  respecting  the  words,  "unbraided 
wares,"  where  the  Gown,  just  below,  asks  whether  Autolicus  has 
any  such  to  sell.  Johnson,  Steevens,  Toilet,  Malone,  Monk  Ma- 
son, and  Boswell,  have  each  endeavoured  to  explain  what  turns  out 
to  be  a  mere  misprint  for  "  embroided  wares,"  as  embroidered 
commodities  were  then  frequently  spelt.  This  point  has,  there- 
fore, been  set  at  rest  by  the  corrected  folio. 

P.  501.  For  "whistle  off  those  secrets,"  the  folio,  1632,  as 
corrected,  has,  perhaps  needlessly,  "  whisper  off  those  secrets." 
In  the  same  speech  and  on  the  same  authority,  "  Clamour  your 
tongues,"  ought  indisputably  to  be  "  Charm  your  tongues,"  as 
Grey  originally  suggested,  and  as  Gilford  (Ben  Jonson,  iv.  406) 
maintained.  In  fact,  the  expression,  "  Charm  your  tongue," 
occurs  in  "  The  London  Prodigal."  See  Malone's  Supplement^  iu 
4d6y  though  he  never  thought  of  illustrating  by  it  ^^  cibixiO>3S  ^qka 
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tongues"  in  "The  Winter's  T»le."  Tlie  editors  of  ShukespeiMW 
have  not  lulhttrlo  felt  ihcmsclvos  vrHrrant«d  in  nltoring  his  t«il 
on  the  mere  suspicion  of  a  misprbt,  iir  "■clmrm  your  tongues"  woald 
long  ngo  have  been  adopted ;  &nd  note  2,  on  this  page,  atfords 
evid<!nuo  that  the  error  has  bei'D  stated,  though  not  always  u>- 
knowledge^,  ever  siijce  the  time  of  Grey. 

P.  50ti.  Florizel,  ra&liiiig  his  protestation  of  love  before  his 
dlsguL^  fatlier  mid  Camillo,  exclaims,  as  oil  editions  establisii, — 

"  Were  I  [he  MreM  foalh  ^^h 

That  Dver  made  eye  svcrve ;  had  foroe  and  ksawledge,         ^^^| 
Uorc  than  was  ever  mui's,"  Ac.  ^^^| 

For  "  force  and  liiiowledge,"  the  corrector  of  the  fuHo,  3^^^ 
writes  "  «mie  and  iuiowledge ;"  and  the  error  of  the  press  Ls  agifa 
to  be  imputed  to  the  compositor's  confusion  between  the  long  » 
and/. 

P.  507.  We  can  hardly  doubt  that  another  misprint  is  pointed 
out,  on  the  sarai;  authority,  m  a  subsequent  spoech  by  Polixenes, 
where  he  is  endeavouring  (still  disguised)  to  persuade  the  young 
prince  to  consult  liis  futher,  and  asks,  whether  be  reJrttins  beouue 
his  father  is  imbecile  ?— 


"Con  he  jpeaV!  hear! 
Know  man  frnm  maaT  dispute  hie  own  eflaUT 
Lies  ho  oDt  licil-rid  !'' 


"Dispute  hia  own  estate,"  may  be  reconciled  to  i ^ 

*■  ditpou  his  own  estate"  seems  a  much  more  likely  expression, arif' 
the  niimiiscript-corrector  informs  us  that  it  was  employed  in  this 
place. 

P.  514.  A  very  trifling  omission  in  al!  the  early  folios,  and  in 
subsequent  editions,  has  made  Florizel  leave  off  s]i(»l(ing  with  a 
brottcn  sentence,  when,  in  fact,  the  period  is  complete:  he  Iclls 
Camillo,  who  urges  him  to  proceed  as  his  father's  ambassador  to 
Leotttes, — 

■■  now  ahall  we  doT  

We  are  not  nimiab'd  u  Bobcraia's  » 
Nor  shall  appear  in  Sloil;" — 
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Such  is  the  mode  in  which  the  quotation  has  been  hitherto  given; 
but  the  slightest  possible  change,  urged  b j  the  corrector  of  the 
folio,  1632,  is  thus  made  with  the  best  possible  efiect : — 

"  We  are  not  famiflh-d  as  Bohemia's  son. 
Nor  diall  appear' t  in  Sicflj.^' 

f .  €.  nor  shall  appear  as  Bohemians  son  in  Sicily.  There  is  an 
unquestionable  error  in  the  answer  of  Camillo,  which  is  of  more 
importance  :  he  assures  Florizel  that  he  will  take  care  to  furnish 
him  like  Bohemia's  son,  and  adds, — 

^  It  shall  be  80  mj  care 
To  have  yoa  royally  appointed,  as  if 
The  scene  yoa  play  were  mine.*' 

To  make  the  scene  appear  as  if  it  were  Gamillo's  could  be  of  no 
service  to  the  young  prince,  and  the  old  corrector  supplies  what 
we  may  conclude  was  the  true  word  of  the  poet,  although  we 
may  not  be  able  well  to  account  for  the  blunder  thus  exposed  : — 

/'  It  shall  be  80  my  care 
To  have  yoa  royally  appointed,  as  if 
The  scene  yoa  play  were  true ;" 

M  if  he  were  really  the  ambassador  from  his  &ther,  which  he 
pretended  to  be. 

^.  522.  Afler  the  departure  of  the  old  Shepherd  and  his  son, 
^^licus  is  left  to  soliloquise,  and,  among  other  reflections,  he 
^*^*erves,  as  the  words  have  from  the  first  been  printed  : — 

**  1  im  coarted  now  with  a  doable  occasion — gold  and  a  means  to  do 
^  Itrince  my  master  good  ;  which,  who  knows  how  that  may  tarn  back  to 
^  •drtneement  ?" 

What  can  be  the  meaning  here  of  turning  "  back  to  his  ad- 
^*"»cement  ?"  What  is  "  to  turn  back  to  his  advancement  V^ 
^  corrector  of  the  folio,  1632,  may  be  said  to  answer  the  ques- 
^00  by  pointing  out  its  necdlessness,  if  we  only  read  what  was 
•^^oally  written, — "  which,  who  knows  how  that  may  turn  Itick 
to  my  advancement."  Autolicus  hopes  that  the  "  double  occasion'* 
■7  ^riuch  he  was  "  courted,"  would  turn  l%uk  in  his  &vour. 

10 
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ACT  V.  SCENE  L 
P.  526.  The  old  slagc-diroction  is,  JPndr  a  Servant,  bul  from 
wkut  he  says,  and  is  said  of  biiii,  we  IcAm  thiit  he  hitd  writtt-n  an 
elegy  upon  Hcrmionp.  Modern  editors  have,  therefore,  railed 
him  "  a  gentleman."  He  was  evidcnlly  a  retainer  In  the  Court 
of  LeoRtes,  and  the  manuscript^orrcctiir  has  added  pott  to  his  de- 
scription of  servant,  £nter  a  Servant-pott,  in  order,  probably,  to 
distinguish  him  from  the  ordinary  hirelings  of  tlie  jmlaoe.  We 
may  Doliee  here  the  pocnllsr  flilnoss  and  explicitness  of  the 
directions  towortla  the  duae  uf  this  play,  allliuugh  it  has  no 
thought  ueceasory  to  particularize  them. 


.Cf^^^l 


P.  529.  Polixenes  tells  Floritel,- 


"  You  have  a  holj  Hither, 
A  graceful  gcnllcmnn,"  Ik. 


For  "holy,"  which  seems  quite  out  of  place,  ihe  corrector  of 
folio,  1633,  writes  noble  in  the  margin,  the  right  word  having 
been  inialieard  by  the  scribe.     Precisely  the  same  mistake  was 
mode  in  "  The  Tempest"  (see  p.  35),  and  from  the  same  csuso. 

SCENE  n. 
p.  531.  Much  of  this  scene  b  at  ruck  out  for  the  purpose,  as  we 
may  infer,  of  abridging  the  perforifioncc,  becAuse  no  port  that  is 
erased  is  absolutely  neco^ry  to  the  intelligibility  of  the  jjlut. 
Tile  oorrectiona  of  tlic  text  are  continued  notwithstanding  with 
the  anme  patience  and  perspicuity.  Thus,  on  p.  533,  wc  havs 
" weather- ^(m  conduit,"  for  "weather-bitten  conduit." 
immediately  afterwards,  the  third  Gentleman  observes,  ' 
heard  of  such  another  encounter,  which  lames  report  to  follow] 
and  undoes  desoription  to  do  it,"  inatead  of  "  undoes  dcscriptioD 
to  jAou  it,"  which  must  surely  be  right.  This  part  of  the  drama 
is  even  worse  printed  than  the  rest ;  and  on  p.  534,  the  thirst 
Gentleman  tells  Autolicua  and  Ihe  rest,  in  reference  to  the  death 
of  Hermione,  that  Lcontes  "  bravely  confessed  and  lamemetl"  It, 
instead  of  "  hta-.'ily  confessed  and  lamented"  ft.  Mtntn-  errora, 
some  of  them  merely  typographical,  it  is  not  necessary  to  point 
out,  OS  they  arc  not  transferred  to  modem  editions,  and  do  not 
OMtenaily  affect  the  teit     It  may  be  stated,  that  when  the  Shep- 


I 
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herd  and  Clown -enter,  towards  the  close  of  the  scene,  an  addition 
is  made  to  the  stage-direction,  to  inform  us  that  they  are  in  new 
apparel, 

SCENE  m. 

p.  539.  One  of  those  highly-important  completions  of  the  old, 
and  imperfect,  text  of  Shakespeare,  consisting  of  a  whole  line, 
where  the  sense  is  left  unfinished  without  it,  here  occurs.  War- 
hurton  saw  that  something  was  wanting,  but  in  note  3  it  is  sug- 
gested that  Leontes  in  his  ecstasy  might  have  lefl  his  sentence  un- 
finished :  such  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  case.  The  pas- 
sage has  hitherto  been  printed  as  follows : — 

"  Let  be,  let  be  I 
Would  I  were  dead,  bat  that,  methinks,  already — 
What  waa  he  that  did  make  it?"  Ac 

"  Let  be,  let  be !"  is  addressed  to  Paulina,  who  offers  to  draw  the 
curtain  before  the  statue  of  Hermione,  as  we  find  from  a  manu- 
script stage-direction,  and  the  writer  of  it,  in  a  vacant  space  ad- 
joining, thus  supplies  a  missing  line,  which  we  have  printed  in 
Italic  type : — 

"Let  be,  let  be  I 
Woald  I  were  dead,  bat  that,  methinks,  already 
lam  but  dead  J  stone  looking  upon  stone. 
What  was  he  that  did  make  it?"  &c. 

But  for  this  piece  of  evidence,  that  so  important  an  omission 
had  been  made  by  the  old  printer,  or  by  the  copyist  of  the  manu- 
soupt  for  the  printer's  use,  it  might  have  been  ui^ed,  that,  sup- 
posing our  great  dramatist  to  have  written  here  no  more  ellipti- 
ci»lly  than  in  many  other  places,  his  sense  might  be  complete  at 
**  already  :"  "  Would  I  were  dead  !"  exclaims  Leontes,  "  but  that, 
methinks,  /  am  already ;"  in  other  words,  it  was  needless  for  him 
to  wish  himself  dead,  since,  looking  upon  the  image  of  his  lost 
queen,  he  was,  as  it  were,  dead  already.  However,  we  see  above, 
that  a  line  was  wanting,  and  we  may  be  thankful  that  it  has  been 
furnished,  since  it  adds  much  to  the  force  and  clearness  of  the 
speech  of  Leontes. 

P.  54L  When  Hermione  descends  from  the  pedeate^^  Qji\  bAl- 
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[act  I 


erett 

iltU        1 


S  townnls  her  hitsbmui,  n  manuscript  stnge-^lireclii 

romii  down  tlowly,  and  that  havibot/M  and  rioU  fite] 
t  a  single  jirtntei)  instructiou  of  the  kind  m  any  part 
of  the  scene,  where  they  appear  to  be  so  re^uisil*  for  iho  iufor. 
matioa  of  the  pcrfciriiicrs ;  but  that  dofieicncj'  is  abundnnlly  sup- 
plied by  the  old  corrector  of  the  fulio,  1032,  who  has  tsken  gre^ 
pains  that  DOthiog  should  go  wrong  during  the  reprt^sent«tii 
When  Paulina  first  draaa  ihe  curtain  from  before  the  suppt 
statue  of  the  Queen,  tlie  hautboys  are  told  to  play:  die  scvf 
times  ofert  to  dram  Iho  curtain  ogain,  m  order  to  conceal 
figure,  when  the  King  beeomea  too  much  moved ;  and  she  tfay* 
kirn  when  ho  dcolaren  that  he  will  kiss  the  statue  :  nho  had  don« 
the  same,  when  Perdita  hod  pre\-ioU8ly  wshiedto  kiss  the  hand  of 
the  supposed  representation  of  her  mother.  We  are  also  told, 
afler  Hermionc  has  come  dnn-n,  that  she  and  her  husband  embracr, 
ftnd  thul  the  daughter  knnh  to  n-ceive  her  mother's  bteaaing. 
Strictly  speaking,  tliese  lost  were  needless. 

P.  &42.  The  Inst  emendation,  of  any  importatute,  is  in  the  latf 
speech  of  the  play,  where  Lcontes  is  chootdng  Camillo  a 
iHind  for  Paulina,     llie  prosaic  line  in  which  it  occurs  is  I 
"  And  take  ber  lij  the  hand  whose  worth  and  hoaestf  ;" 

which  is  redundant  by  two  syllables :  these  are  erased  by  the  cor- 
rector of  the  folio,  lfi32,  without  the  slightest  detiimetit  to  ihe 
aense,  and  with  great  improvement  to  the  measure  ; — 
"  Come,  Camillo, 

And  take  ber  hand  whose  worth  and  honesty 

Is  rlcblj  noted  and  here  justiGcd." 

Wb  may  feel  well  assured  that  the  expletives,  "  by  the,"  obtained 
insertion  without  the  participation  of  the  pen  of  the  author. 


KING  JOHN. 


,ACT  L    SCENE  L 

VoL  iv.  P.  8.  We  cannot  but  approve  of  a  change  made  in  an 
important  epithet  in  the  reply  of  King  John,  where  he  despatdies 
Oiadllon  wiih  all  haste,  and  tells  him  diat  the  English  forces  will 
be  in  France  before  the  ambassador  can  even  report  their  inten- 
tion to  come.    Hie  reading  has  always  been: — 

"  Be  tbou  the  trumpet  of  our  wrath, 
And  Bollen  presage  of  your  own  decay." 

In  the  first  place,  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  could  not,  with  any  fit. 
nes^  be  called  a  "  sullen  presage ;"  and,  secondly,  as  Chatillon 
"was  instantly  to  proceed  on  his  return,  it  is  much  more  probable 
that  Shakespeare  wrote, — 

"  Be  thou  the  trumpet  of  our  wrath, 
And  tudden  presage  of  your  own  decay.'' 

Hie  old  corrector  says  that  sudden  was  the  word  of  our  great 
dramatist,  and  a  scribe  or  a  printer  might  easily  mistake  sudden 
and  "sullen." 

P.  9.  The  folio,  1632,  omits  "  Robert"  before  Faulconbridge, 
in  the  Bastard^s  first  speech,  but  the  corrector  restored  it  in  the 
margin*  It  is  found  in  the  folio,  1623,  and  must  have  accidentally 
dropped  out  of  that  of  1632. 

P.  14.  Besides  a  misprint,  there  appears  to  be  an  error  in 

punctuation  in  this  part  of  the  Bastard's  soliloquy,  as  given  in 

modem  editions : — 

**  For  new-made  hdunir  doth  forget  men's  names: 
Tis  too  respectiye,  and  too  sociable, 
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[ACT  I 


The  corrector  of  the  folio,  1632,  iiiiurms  us  that  we  should  [ 

and  read  aa  follows : — 

"  For  aew-tSMle  hoOMir  doth  brgct  men'i  mmea : 
Tis  loo  rvap«tirc,  and  too  (ocikble. 
For  joiir  rfivrrrian,  now,  joar  U«veH«, 
He  uid  hii  toolh-pick  at  m;  wonblp'a  mea,*'  Ac. 


L  to  entert4un  "  picked  men  of  countries,"  fur  4 
diveriion  of  the  company  at  the  tables  of  the  higher  ordera,  > 
this  is  what  the  Bustard  is  relvrring  to  m  the  last  two  tines,  wU 
the  sonse  of  the  first  two  is  coniplotc  at  "■sociable." 


P,  16.  In  the  first  and  second  folios,  these  li 
occur; — 


pniil 


IIU  is  clearly  wrong,  and  the  question  is  how  the  passage  cni  te 
amended.     Modern  editors  have  tntroduoud  "  he"  and  a  mark  of 

interrogation  in  the  second  line, — 

"  Conld  ke  get  met'' 

On  the  other  hand,  the  corrector  of  the  se«ond  Mio  merely  inserts 
a  negative:  nnd  if,  in  the  manuscript  used  liy  thr  printer,  n  milk 
of  intern^tion  had  been  found  in  this  place,  it  would  hardly  Hi 
been  omitted  ;  as  amended,  the  couplet  stands, — 


"  Sir  Robert  couM  do  well ;  many,  to  eonfen 
Could  nol  get  mc ;  Sir  Hobrrt  coold  not  do  It," 


ACT  n.    SCENE  I. 


I 


P.  18.  A  single  letter  makes  an  Important  improvement  in 
the  following,  where  young  Arthur  expresses  his  acknowledg- 
mentB  to  Austria  ; — 
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"I  giye  70a  welcome  with  a  powerlesB  hand, 
Bat  with  a  heart  fhll  of  aastained  love." 

The  love  of  such  a  child  would,  of  course,  be  "  unstained :" 
what  he  meant  to  say,  according  to  a  correction  in  the  folio,  1632, 
was,  that  he  bade  Austria  welcome  with  a  heart  full  of  love,  which, 
without  effort,  spontaneously  flowed  from  it : — 

''But  with  a  heart  full  of  unstrained  love." 

P.  19.  We  may  presume  that  the  change  made  in  the  subse- 
quent passage  conformed  to  some  better  manuscript  than  that 
used  by  the  printer,  or  that  the  compositor  committed  an  error : — 

**  And  then  we  shall  repent  each  drop  of  blood, 
That  hot  rash  haste  so  indirectly  shed." 

The  manuscript-corrector  says  that  we  ought  to  read, — 

0       "  That  hot  rash  haste  so  indiscreetly  shed." 

Nevertheless,  our  great  poet  sometimes  uses  "indirectly"  in  a 
peculiar  manner. 

P.  20.  The  old  corrector  does  not  read,  with  modem  editors, — 
"  An  Ate  stirring  him  to  blood  and  strife ;" 

but  instead  of  "  An  Ace,"  of  all  the  folios,  he  has, — 

"  With  him  along  is  come  the  mother-queen, 
As  Atiy  stirring  him  to  blood  and  strife." 

P.  23.  In  the  following  line  there  are,  according  to  the  ordinary 
rules  of  dramatic  blank-verse,  two  redundant  syllables,  and  the 
punctuation  is  wrong,  according  to  a  correction  in  the  folio,  1632: — 

*'  Of  this  oppressed  boy.    This  is  thy  eldest  son's  son,"  &c 

The  proposed  alteration,  with  the  context,  stands  thus  : — 

**  Thou  and  thine  usurp 
The  dominations,  royalties,  and  rights 
Of  this  oppressed  boy,  thy  eld'st  son's  son, 
Infortunate  in  nothing  but  in  thee." 

The  above  may  well  be  as  the  poet  wrote  the  passage,  "  this  is  " 
being  detrimental,  as  well  as  unnecessary. 
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P.  25.  In  his  speech  to  the  citizens  of  Angiere,  John  saya,  i 
all  the  olil  copi(!S  represent  it, — 

"  All  prejiitntiun  Tor  t,  blood;  Etegc, 
Aad  DK^rcIIca  proecedlng  b;  tbcK  Freqch, 
Comfort  joor  cilf'B  ejtt.'' 

It  has  been  urged  }<y  those  who  wished  to  adhoro  t<>  the  text  < 
the  folios,  as  luug  as  it  was  uniin  pug  He'd  b;  any  old  authori^ 
tliBt  "  comfort''  wns  here  used  ironically :  Kowe  did  not  think  a 
when  he  iirinted  confront;  but  the  corrector  of  the  folio,  ]6i 
with  less  violcncir,  has, — 

"  Come  'fin  jour  cEQ''*  cyra,"  to. 

P.  33.  \Vc  here  meet  with  tJie  eonverw  of  the  misprint  la 
""Die  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona"'  (.\ct  IV.  Scone  L),  nitre,  for 
"ncere,"  The  Citiuen,  from  the  walls,  recommends  a  miu-riage 
hetweun  the  Dauphin  and  the  hHy  BUneh,  observing, — 


Such  has  been  ihe  unlvcrsiil  reading,  '"near"  being  spelt  nit 
the  folios;  but  she  was  niece  to  King  John,  ns  indeed  she  is 
wards  called,  and  tlie  maiiusejipt-eorreetor  of  the  folio,  163:2,  u 
us,  naturally  enough,  lo  rend, — 

■■  Tbm  UouglittT  there  of  Spnin.  tlie  lady  Blanch. 
1»  nieef  to  Eiiglaiicl." 

ITiis  is  unquestionably  right,  and  the  mistake  was  readily  i 
we  only  wonder  that  it  was  not  till  now  corrected,  bccau 
Steovens  states,  Blanch  was  daughter  to  Alphouso  IX.,  and  u 
to  King  John,  by  his  sister  Eleanor, 

IVee  lines  lower,  the  folio,  1032,  omits  "should,"  In— 

"If  aealoua  love  riiouM  go  in  wareh  of  virtue;"' 
but  the  old  corrector  inserts  it,  thu3  making  the  line  tally  ' 
the  folio,  1623. 

P.  S8.  Monek  Mason  desired  us  to  read  am  for  "aii 
line,  as  given  in  the  folios, — 
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"^th  drawn  faim  from  his  own  determined  aid.'' 

He  was  right,  as  appears  by  a  correction  in  the  folio,  1632,  but 
the  necessity  for  the  change  is  not  very  evident.     Lower  down, 


n 


Not  that  I  have  the  power  to  clutch  my  hand," 


is  amended  to,  '*  Not  that  I  have  no  power,"  &;c.,  which  comes 
very  near  one  of  the  suggestions  in  note  3,  at  the  foot  of  the 
page. 

ACT  in.    SCENE  L 

P.  40.  Constance  says,  that  she  could  be  content  with  her 
grievous  disappointment,  if  Arthur  had  been 

"  Full  of  unpleasing  blots,  and  slghtleaB  stains." 

For  "and  sightless,"  the  manuscript-corrector  substitutes  un- 
$ightly^  which  was  most  likely  the  author's  word,  the  scribe  hav- 
ing misheard  what  was  read  or  recited  to  him. 

P.  42.  The  same  circumstance  has  produced  the  next  blunder 
pointed  out  by  the  old  corrector.     All  impressions  have  this  line, 

^*  Is  cold  in  amity,  and  painted  peace." 

Why  should  the  epithet  "  painted  "  be  applied  to  peace  ?  What 
propriety  is  there  in  it,  unless  we  can  suppose  it  used  to  indicate 
hollowness  and  falsehood  ?  The  correction  in  the  margin  of  the 
folio,  1632,  shows  that  the  ear  of  the  scribe  misled  him ;  Con- 
stance is  referring  to  the  friendship  just  established  between 
Prance  and  England,  to  the  ruin  of  her  hopes,  and  remarks  : — 

"  The  grappling  vigour,  and  rough  frown  of  war, 
Is  cold  in  amity,  and/atTt/  in  peace, 
And  our  oppression  hath  made  up  this  league." 

P.  44.  The  word  "heaven"  is  repeated  with  great  additional 
force  in  the  subsequent  passage,  which  we  copy  as  it  is  given  in 
the  corrected  folio,  1632.     King  John  speaks  : — 

'*  But  as  we  under  heaven  are  supreme  head, 
So,  under  heavetty  that  great  supremacy, 
Where  we  do  reign,  we  will  alone  uphoVd.^^ 

10* 
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Far  Hmvoi,  the  InvAriablo  reading  bis  been 
Jean,  BHiJslkctory  as  Ihia  eniepdation  may  appear,  it  is  possi 
that  titu  original  rvading  (bdure  the  pasUi>g  or  (he  sututa 
James  I.,  agaiiiiit  the  use  pr  tbe  name  of  the  Creator  on  tbe  stage) 
was  Oad,  for  "  heaveii,"  in  the  first  inatancc,  and  then  "  him,"  in 
the  second  instance,  might  be  proper  cnougk     When  "  heav 
was  substilul«d  for  God,  the  repetition  of  "heaven,"  in  the 
line,  become 


P.  48.  The  error  of  "cased,"  for  ca^ed,  in  the  foUowIi^ — ■ 
"  A  cued  lion  bjr  ibe  mortal ;»«," 
I  pointed  out  hy  the  old  corrector,  that  it  is 


is  so  evident, 

prising  the  emendation  was  never  conjeclumlly  adopted ;  e^>e- 
dolly  when  Malone's  quotation  from  Rowley's  "  When  you  see 
me  you  know  me,"  regarding  "  a  lion  in  his  «ij»,"  so  inevitably 
led  to  it. 

.SCENE  IL 
P,  51.  Precisely  the  same  remark  grows  out  of  a  passage  c 


I 

-tage) 

I 


by  Percy,  in  reftrt 
when  he  rushes  in  ■ 
printed: — 


to  the  subsequent  speech  by  tlie  Bssta 
ith  Austria's  head,  as  it  has  been  unlfijni 


"  Now,  b;  mj  life,  this  A»j  grows  irondnnu  hot ; 
Some  air;  ilcvil  bovere  id  tlie  ekj, 
And  pourx  danii  miscluL'f.'' 

The  word  is  spelt  oyery  in  the  folio,  1632,  and  the  oor 
that  edition  has  changed  the  word  to  /'/"■.V,  which,  we  may  I) 
confident,  was  tliat  of  the  poet,  and  which  b  so  consistent  v 
the  context : — 

"  Now,  bj  107  life,  thi»  dnj  growg  woodrons  hot ; 
Somejfrry  devil  liovcrs  in  tlie  iky 
Ad<1  pouTB  down  miEchicf." 

Percy  quotes  Burton's  "  Anatomy  of  Molaneholy,"  where,  among 
other  things,  it  is  said,  "  Fieri/  spirits  or  devils  are  such  as  coat- 
monly  work  by  blazing  stors,"  &c 
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SCENE  m. 

p.  52.  In  the  subsequent  passage  their,  which  seems  required 
both  by  meanmg  and  metre,  is  inserted  in  the  hand-writing  of  the 
corrector  of  the  folio,  1632 : — 

"  See  thou  shake  the  bags 
<<  Of  hoarding  abbots ;  their  imprison'd  angels 
Set  at  libertj." 

Malone,  as  is  stated  in  note  9,  transposed  "  imprisoned  angels ;  ^ 
and  Hanmer  read,  ^'  Set  thou  at  liberty,''  both  without  the  slight- 
est authority,  and  merely  as  matters  of  taste. 

P.  53.  The  old  corrector  supports  Pope  0f  support  were  here 
needed),  in  "  some  better  time,"  instead  of  "  some  better  tune,^^ 
as  it  had  been  commonly  misprinted.  In  the  last  line  but  one  of 
this  page,  the  folio,  1632,  as  amended,  has, — 

"  Sound  on  into  the  drowsy  ear  of  night," 

instead  of  "  race  of  night,"  as  it  stands  in  the  folios  :  when  "  ear  " 
was  spelt  eare,  as  was  most  frequently  the  case,  the  mistake  was 
easy,  and  we  may  now  be  pretty  sure  that  "  race "  was  a  mis- 
take. 

P.  54.  Instead  of  representing  the  blood  as  running  "  tickling 
up  and  down  the  veins,"  the  manuscript-corrector  tells  us  to  read 
tingling  ;  and  a  few  lines  lower,  for, — 

"  Then  in  despite  of  broaded  watchfhl  day," 

he  has  *'  the  broad  watchful  day,"  as  if  Pope's  broad-eyed  were 
merely  fanciful.     We  owm.  a  preference  for  broad-eyed. 

SCENE  TV. 

P.  55.  The  same  editor  was  nearly  right  when  he  proposed 
**  collected  sail "  for  "  convicted  sail "  in  what  follows : — 

"A  whole  armado  of  convicted  sail 
Is  scattered,  and  diqoin'd  from  fellowship." 

Hie  true  word,  given  in  the  margin  of  the  foUo,  \Q8Q»)\a&  ^iiKA 


Kiso  jons. 


[act! 

n  forn)  and  li-tlcrs  t( 


same  meaning  us  eolleeled,  Iiut  la  n 
misprint  in  the  ordinary  twit,  ri: .- — 

"  A  vhole  anoiulo  of  conventtd  tai],''  tea, 

i.  t.,  a  fleet  thai  hod  1>ccd  convened  at  some  pnrt  to  bring  a 
the  Datiphin.    There  is  no  nt^ed,  therefore,  tu  strain  aAer  a  a 
iug  for  "convicted,"  if,  aa  vfe  arc  assured,  it  was  u 
the  poet, 

P.  56.  ITpon  tlie  passage  \i\  tha  speech  of  Constance,  whero'sl 
is  speaking  of  death, 


Johnson  remarks  that  "it  is  hard  to  say  what  S 
moans  by  modem."  Now,  we  know  tliat  our  great  c 
often  uses  "inodoni,"  for  common,  or  oniinary ;  but  "n 
aa  used  above,  Is  one  of  the 'strange  errors  of  thi.'  press  i 
found  their  way  into  the  text;  and  a  marginal  nole  in  the 
reoted  folio,  lysa,  proves  that  we  ought  to  substitute  for  it  a  if 
exactly  applicable  to  the  condition  of  Coustance  : — 
*-  ^Thicli  cnnool  liear  n  lady's  Ibclilo  roicc, 
HTiich  tcoTOf  a  widoa'*  invocation." 
When  we  bear  in  mind  that  m  and  w  were  often  mlstalicD  b 
old  oonipoaitors  in  this  volume,  tJie  mispriut  will  u 
ao  eietraordjniiry.  Such  an  emendation  could  hardly  have  h 
source  in  the  fancy,  or  even  in  lbs  mgenuity,  of  the  old  o 
Four  linea  above,  he  rends, — 

"  Then  with  vhat  pnmaa  I  wouU  shake  Ihs  world  j" 
an  obvious,  though  comparatively  trifling,  improvement  c 
old  text,  "  ITien  with  a  passion,"  ic.     He  gives  the  begini 
the  next  speech  of  Constancy,  "  Thou  are  nit  holy,"  a 
made  in  the  fourth  foliii,  and  never  disputed.     This  part  o 
Bcene  was  badly  printed  in  1633,  and  not  made  better  in  16j 


ACT  IV.    SCENE  I. 
P.  61.  The  manuscript  stage-directions  In  this  play  are  n 
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frequent  as  in  some  others,  but  they  seem  to  have  been  added  in 
all  situations  where  they  were  necessary.  Tlie  a9ide9  are  also 
marked,  particularly  in  this  scene,  where  Hubert  speaks  not  to 
be  heard  by  Arthur.  The  exit  and  re-entrance  of  the  Execu- 
tioners are  omitted  in  the  printed  copy,  but  are  duly  supplied  by 
the  old  corrector,  and  when  the  heated  iron  is  to  be  brought  to 
Hubert  the  proper  place  is  noted  in  the  margin. 

SCENE  IL 

P.  68.  John  has  been  assigning  some  reasons  to  Salisbury, 
Pembroke,  dec,  for  the  repetition  of  his  coronation,  principally 
founded  upon  apprehensions  arising  out  of  his  defective  title :  at 
length  he  tells  them,  as  the  folio,  1623,  represents  his  lan- 
guage :— 

"  Some  reasons  for  this  doable  coronation 
I  have  possessed  you  with,  and  think  them  strong. 
And  more,  more  strong,  then  lesser  is  my  fear 
I  shall  indue  you  with." 

A  good  deal  of  controversy  has  been  excited  by  the  hemistich, 

"then  lesser  is  my  fear,"  which  the  folio,  1632,  prints,  "then  less 

is  my  fear."    Theobald  dropped  a  letter,  and  read,  in  parentheses 

("  the  lesser  is  my  fear");  and  Steevens  and  Malone  ("  when  lesser 

is  my  fear"),  but  they  omitted  to  show  why  John  should  defer 

the  statement  of  his  stronger  reasons  till  his  fear  was  less,  or  why 

he  should  fancy  that  his  fear  would  be  less  at  any  time  than  just 

after  his  second  coronation,  which  was  to  confirm  him  on  the 

throne,    llie  manuscript<5orrector  of  the  folio,  1632,  makes  it 

<5lear  that  the  King  referred  to  his  strong  reasons  as  having 

<^'minished  Ms  own  apprehensions,  which  reasons  he  was  ready 

hereafter  to  communicate  to  his  peers :  he  puts  it  thus : — 

'^  And  more,  more  strong,  thus  lessening  my  fear, 
I  shall  indue  you  with." 

"^  "©  strength  of  his  reasons  had  lessened  his  own  fear,  and  he  im- 
^^ixied  that,  when  stated,  they  would  produce  a  good  effect  upon 
^*ers.    The  misprint  was,  "  then  lesser  is,"  for  ihu%  le%8en\ng, 
'^^  a  very  violent  change^  and  rendering  the  meamng  a'ppw^'oXK 
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[act! 


Lower  in  the  same  page,  tlic  worJs  "then"  anil  "should'' 
tajuriouslv  lo  hiivo  chungcd  places:  the  old  toxt  is,- 

"  VTby  thcD  y oar  tenn,  whlcb,  m  Ihvy  nij,  nllpnil 
The  fltcpa  of  wrong,  eboulil  move  jou  to  men  a 
Yoiir  (cnda  klnamuT" 


"  WI17  (Aau/J  70nr  (bttn,  which,  lu  they  mj,  attend 
Tbi?  B(f[K  or  wroiiK.  lA'"  mgre  yon  to  men  up 
Your  ICDilor  kioanuui!'' 


I 


P.  74.  Il  may  be  suffidi^nt  lo  mention  that  the  words  "deed* 
ill,"  in  John's  rcprom-h  of  Uohcrt,  are  tninsposod  bv  the  corrector 
of  the  folio,  1632,  so  as  to  tnake  the  passagu  read  inoru  naturallyi 
"Makes  ill  deidx  done."  ^^| 


P.  75.  In  John's  nen 
tort  has  always  sWwd,- 


^oli  of  the  same  kind,  he  says,  a 


The  last  word  is  spelt  sinne  in  the  old  (copies,  and  ought  undoubt- 
edly, as  we  are  inslruclvd  in  manuscript,  to  be  liyn,  formerly 

spelt  tiffne : 

"But  thou  dlilst  utidciHtiind  me  b;r  mj  ^gat, 
And  didst  in  signs  again  imrltj  with  tign.'' 

SCENE  m, 
P.  76.  We  here  meet  with  on  error  of  the  press,  which  shows 
how  the  li>tt«rs  m  and  w  were  again  mistaken  by  the  old  printer. 
Pembroke  asks, — 

"  Who  brought  that  letter  from  the  cardinkl  V 

and  Salisbury's  answer  relates  to  a  private  communication  ha 
had  received  at  the  same  linne.  The  words  of  the  folios  have 
here  always  been  taken  as  the  true  test,  vU : — 

"  The  Count  Melun,  a  noble  lord  of  Franee, 
Whose  private  with  me  of  the  Dauphlu'a  love, 
I)  moch  mote  general  than  these  lineB  import.' 
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The  notes  upon  this  passage  have  all  referred  to  the  word  "  pri- 
vate," when  the  blunder  lies  in  "  with  me :" 

''  Whose  private  miaive  of  the  Daaphin's  love,'' 

is  the  way  in  which  the  corrector  of  the  folio,  1632,  says  that 
line  should  have  been  printed :  the  Count  Melun  had,  at  the  same 
time  that  he  conveyed  the  Cardinal's  letter,  brought  to  Salisbury 
a  "  private  missive,"  or  communication,  containing  assurances  of 
the  Dauphin's  regard.  This  correction  seems  to  imply  resort  to 
some  original,  such  as  tliat  which  the  printer  of  the  folio,  1623, 
had  misread. 

Just  afterwards,  on  the  next  page,  the  old  corrector  points  out 
an  ^regions  error,  which  ought  not  to  have  escaped  detection, 
even  without  such  aid :  it  occurs  in  Salisbury's  reply  to  the  Bas- 
tard:— 

*^  The  King  hath  dispossessed  himself  of  as : 
We  will  not  line  bis  thin  bestained  cloak.'' 

The  folios  place  a  hyphen  between  "  thin  "  and  "  bestained,"  as  if 
to  lead  us  to  the  discovery  of  the  error,  which  is  thus  set  right  in 
manuscript,  and  at  once  challenges  admission  into  the  genuine 
text  of  our  author : — 

**  We  will  not  line  his  nn-bestained  cloak  :" 

a  fine  compound,  the  use  of  which  is  amply  justified  by  the  crimes 
of  which  the  revolted  lords  consider  John  guilty. 

P.  78.  Nobody  suspected  the  above  misprint,  but  the  next  we 
*re  to  notice  was  more  than  hinted  at  by  Farmer,  viz.  ?iead  for 
**liand"  in  the  first  of  the  ensuing  lines,  where  Salisbury  vows 
'Jever  to  be  "  conversant  with  ease  and  idleness,"  until  he  has  re- 
venged the  death  of  Arthur, — 

*'  Till  I  have  set  a  glory  to  ibis  band 
By  giving  it  the  wordiip  of  revenge." 

Uianuscript-correction  in  the  folio,  1632,  shows,  as  Farmer  sup- 
,  and  as  Malone  opposed,  that  the  true  language  of  Shake- 
'P^^re  was, — 

»  TOl  I  have  set  a  glory  to  this  A«a<l," 
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the  hetul  of  Arthur,  whoso  dead  bodj  had  just  heen  i 


ACT  V.  SCESB  L 
P.  8S.  Tho  preceding  emendations  may  be  ihoiighi  lojuBtUy  ti 
others  on  this  page,  whii^  occur  doso  together,  and  which,  thoui 
iniproveroents  of  the  usual  readitig.  are  not  forood  upon  our  adoi 
tion  by  anything  like  necessity.  The  Bastard  is  endeavouring 't 
cheer  the  spirits  of  the  disheartened  King;  und  wc  hero  giv« 
passage  as  it  lias  been  handed  down  tu  us  corroctiHi : — 

"Lei not  Ibe  world  B«e  f^ar,  Mid  blanHistraet, 
Gorem  tbe  moUon  of  n  kingly  eye : 
Be  fllirrlug  ae  tbe  time  ;  meet  Bie  witb  Ore, 
Tbroaten  Ibe  threitteacr.''  tc, 

For  blank,  oW  (tnd  modern  editions  tamely  read  "sad,"  w)d  i 
mtel,  merely  "  be ;"  both  words  were,  perhaps,  misheard.     At  d 
•    end  of  this  speech  we  hare,  in  all  editions, — 
"  Forage,  aad  run 
To  meet  diepleuarc  Turtber  from  Ibc  doon ;" 
which  ouglit,  on  the  same  credible  aulhority,  to  he, 
and  run  1«  meet  displeasure,"  ic.     ITiere  is,  then,  no  necessity 
for  hunting  alUir  what  Johnson  calls,  "  the  original  sense"  of  "  fi    ' 
age."     On  the  nett  page,  for  "Send  &ir'play  order,"  wo  o 
probably,  to  read,  "  Send  fair-play  o/eri,"  the  last  word  being  w 
ten  in  the  margin  of  the  folio,  1632.     This  portion  of  the  play  9 
abundant  in  errors  of  the  press  of  more  or  leas  importance. 

SCEXE  n. 

p.  85.  Salisbury,  in  anguish  at  the  compulsion  he  was  undertt 
draw  his  sword  against  his  country,  interposes  this  pareht hesia  :—^M 
"  I  muBt  withdraw.  »iid  weep 
npoa  the  spot  of  this  enforced  cause." 
"Spot"  roads  like  a  misprint,  and  it  appears  to  be  eo.  althoiu 
not  hitherto  suspected ;  the  corrector  of  the  folio,  163S,  infortS^ 
us  that  "spot"  was  misheard  fur  a  word  sounding  something  liltB 
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"  I  most  withdraw,  and  weep 
Upon  tiie  thought  of  this  enforced  caoae.'' 

That  is,  tlie  reflection  upon  the  cause,  which  compelled  him  to  bear 
arms  against  his  country,  drew  tears. 

P.  89.  The  manuscript^orrector  gives  no  countenance  to  Theo- 
bald'^s  proposal  to  read  unhair'd  for  "unheard;"  and  that  his 
attention  was  directed  to  the  line,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  he 
makes  an  emendation,  though  not  of  much  importance,  in  it ;  he 
reads: — 

*^  This  unheard  saaciness  </ boyish  troops ;'' 

of  instead  of  "  and,"  referring  to  the  unparalleled  insolence  of  the 
youthful  invaders  from  France. 

Lower  down,  in  the  same  page  and  speech,  the  Bastard  ridicules 
the  cowardice  of  the  French  when  assailed  in  their  own  territo- 
ries ;  and  here  we  encounter  a  very  remarkable  mistake,  either  by 
the  old  compositor  or  copyist,  most  likely  the  latter,  for  which  we 
cannot  account  on  the  ground  of  mishearing.  The  passage  is 
where  Faulconbridge  is  addressing  the  French,  and  charging  them 

with  having  been  made 

"  To  thrill,  and  shake, 
Even  at  the  crying  of  your  nation-s  crow." 

What  \3  the  French  nation's  crow  ?  Malone  strangely  thought 
that  the  allusion  was  to  the  "  caw  of  the  French  crow ;"  but  Douce's 
suspicion,  that  the  crowing  of  the  cock  might  be  meant,  is  fully 
confirmed  by  the  emendation  which  we  find  in  manuscript  in  the 
folio,  163^,  where  the  passage  is  thus  given, — 

"  To  thrill,  and  shake, 
Even  at  the  crowing  of  your  nation's  eockf 
Thinking  this  voice  an  armed  Englishman." 

There  can,  we  apprehend,  be  no  dispute  that  this  must  be  the  true 
text. 

SCENE  rv. 

p.  92.  Discussion  has  arisen  respecting  a  line  in  which  the  dy- 
ing Meluh  advises  Salisbury  and  Pembroke  to  return  to  theur 
duty  to  their  Sovereign,  and  to 
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"  rsthrMd  the  mdc  eye  of  rdwIUon.'' 

u  ifcc  ItiiH  suunds  tu  tliii  anck-DL,  aii<]  in  most  modem  edidotui 
Thnihsld  vtus  not  fur  wrong  when  he  clunked  "  Unlbrcml"  to 
tMilrrtuf,  and  ''i>y(t"  to  uay  ;  but  he  mi  wed  the  cinendatioD  of 
juiother  word,  wfaioh,  with  tho  others,  U  thus  ^teroil  hy  the  c 
reotor  of  the  folio,  1632  :— 

"  Utilrtadtht  naiteay  of  rebcUloo." 

i.  t.  return  by  ibo  rwad  you  tuoli  whoa  you  rebelled  against  King 
John.  In  confirmutign,  we  mny  notice,  thnt,  vt-ry  soon  aftav 
wards,  Salisbury  hi  in  wrlf  repeats  nearly  the  same  tl^^ns  :— 

"  Wl>  will  untrcnd  ibt  ntcps  oT damned  fli^it." 

To  misprint  unlrrail  the  ntad-way,  "  unthread  tho  rude  eye,"  seenu  | 
an  excess  of  careleHness,  which  wo  cannot  in  any  way  e 
'Die  fault  must,  iu  this  instance,  lie  with  the  oompoeitor. 

P.  93,  Salisbury  tells  the  expiring  Mulun, — 

"  For  I  do  tee  tbe  cruel  pwigi  of  dealli 
Right  in  ItJne  cje  ;'' 

and  some  commentators  would  fur  "right'  rouj  friffht,  or  pii^ 
and  othura  fif/kl :  briffhl  nppcars,  from  the  old  corrector's  iosGr- 
tion  of  the  necea»ary  letter  in  the  margin,  to  be  the  word,  in  reP 
crence  to  ite  remarkable  brilliancy  of  the  oyc«  of  many  persoM 
just  before  death  : — 

"  For  I  do  see  the  cruel  pangs  of  death 
Brighl  In  tliioe  eye." 

Suitors  guessed  nt  almost  every  word  but  the  right  one. 
SCENE  7. 
P.  94.  For  the  line,  as  it  stands  in  the  folios, 

"  And  voand  our  tolt'rin;  colours  cleu'ly  np," 
tho  old  corrector  has, — 

"  And  Bouad  our  toll'rtd colours  ctoitly  np." 
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Tattered  was  then  usuallj  spelt  "  tottered,"  and  he  preferred  the 
passive  to  the  active  participle,  though  we  may  doubt  if  Shake- 
speare exercised  any  such  discretion.  Neither  are  we  prepared  to 
say  that  we  like  closely  better  than  "  clearly,*'  the  latter,  perhaps, 
indicating  the  winding  up  of  the  colours,  without  obstruction  from 
the  enemy. 

SCENE  vn. 

P.  07.  Much  contention  has  ansen  upon  a  question,  which  the 
amended  folio,  1632,  will  set  at  rest,  founded  upon  this  passage, 
where  Prince  Henry  refers  to  the  King's  fatal  illness : — 

**  Death,  having  prey-d  apon  the  oatward  parts, 
Leaves  them,  invisible ;  and  his  siege  is  now 
Against  the  mind.-' 

In  the  old  copies,  "mind"  is  misprinted  wind;  and  besides  set- 
ting right  this  obvious  blunder,  the  old  corrector  remedies  another 
defect  of  greater  importance.  It  has  been  suggested  by  different 
annotators  that  "invisible"  ought  to  be  insennible,  invincihley  dec. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  "  invisible"  is  wrong,  and  the  corrector 
converts  it  into  uniisited^  which  may,  we  think,  be  adopted 
without  hesitation — death  has  abandoned  the  King's  external  form, 
and  has  laid  siege  to  his  understanding  : — 

"  Death,  having  proy'd  upon  the  oatward  parts. 
Leaves  them  unviitited;  and  his  siege  is  now 
Against  the  mind.^' 

P.  98.  It  appears  that  the  practice  of  the  theatre  in  the  time 
of  the  corrector  of  the  folio,  1632,  was  to  bring  the  dying  King 
in,  sitting  in  a  chair,  and  the  manuscript  stage-direction  is  in  those 
terms,  which  are  added  to  the  printed  stage-direction,  "John 
brought  in."  We  are  not  told,  in  any  of  the  old  copies,  when 
he  dies,  but  those  words  are  written  in  the  margin,  just  after  the 
Bastard  has  concluded  his  statement  of  the  loss  of  "  the  best  part 
of  his  power"  in  the  washes  of  Lincolnshire.  This  accords  with 
the  modem  representation  of  the  fact. 


^ 
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ACT  t    SCENE  L 
P.  112.  At  the  very  beginning  of  Bolingbroke's  first  speed 
wgrd  has  dropped  out,  the  absence  of  which  spoils  the  mctraS 
ia  fuund  in  a  nianuscrtpt.eom!e.tion  of  tlie  folio,  1632,  and  we  b 
printed  it  in  Italic  t}-po : — 

"  Fail  man;  jnrit  of  liapp7  da^g  Ik&I 
Mj  graoioai  MTcreign,"  Ac. 

P.  1 13.  In  Bolingbroke's  next  speech,  an  error  of  the  press  of 
some  consequeneo  is  noticed ;   it  h  where  he  denies  that  h 
actuated  by  any  privnte  malice  against  Uowbruy  : — 

■■  In  Iht'  iluTOtion  of  s  tnlgecfs  love, 
Teudcriug  thu  prccioiu  lateiy  otmy  prino^ 
*  And  free  IVuid  oth^r  uuHbegoltea  bale, 

Come  t  uppellont,"  Su;. 

What  " o(W  misbegotten  hate"  does  he  riiferto?     Tluo 
of  the  folio,  163'2,  tt-lh  U5  to  read  the  third  lino, — 


Bolingbroke  appeals  liis  antagonist,  not  out  of  anger  or  t 
but  out  of  loyal  affection  to  his  King.     W«  may  q 
aeoessity  for  tliia  ehauge.     Lower  down,  "  reins  and  spurs" 
the  singular,  but  this  is  a  matter  of  less  moment. 

P.  116.  Mowbray  answers  the  pecuniary  part  of  ihe'c 
him,  by  asserting  that  tho  King  was  in  debt  to  him— 
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**  Upon  remainder  of  a  dear  accoant, 
Since  last  I  went  to  France.'' 

For  "dear  account,"  the  old  corrector  has  ^^ clear  account,"  which 
has  a  distinct  meaning — ^the  account  was  clear — while  the  epithet 
**'  dear"  seems  ill  applied  to  "  account,"  in  any  of  the  senses  which 
that  word  bears  in  Shakespeare. 

SCENE  n. 

P.  121.  We  may  feel  assured  that  the  word  "farewell"  was 
repeated  in  the  following  line,  and  we  find  it  in  manuscript  in  the. 
sutfgin  of  the  folio,  1632,  though  not  in  any  extant  printed  copy 
of  the  play: — 

"  Why  then,  I  wUL    Farewell, /amM//,  old  Gaunt'' 

The  repetition  of  the  word  led  to  the  accidental  -omission  of  it 
1)y  the  old  scribe  or  compositor.  In  the  preceding  line,  the  first 
id  second  folios  have  "the  widow's  champion  to  defence,"  instead 
)f**an<i  defence." 

P.  122.  The  repetition  of  the  word  "  desolate,"  in  the  subse- 
[uent  eouplet,  which  ends  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester's  speech, 
unlike  Shakespeare : — 

'*  Desolate,  desolate,  will  I  hence  and  die : 
The  last  leave  of  thee  takes  my  weeping  eye." 

»e  carelessness  of  the  printer,  or  of  the  copyist,  occasioned  the 
'blunder,  for  in  the  corrected  folio,  1632,  the  first  line  stands  thus: — 

^*  Desolate,  detperate,  will  I  hence  and  die." 

Slie  was  "desolate"  because  a  helpless  widow,  and  desperate  be- 
^^*use  she  could  not  move  Gaunt  to  revenge  the  death  of  her  hus- 

^,  125.  It  deserves  remark  that,  whereas  in  the  line, — 

"  And  fnrbish  new  the  name  of  John  of  Gaunt," 

^^  folios  have  '•''furnish  new ;"  the  manuscriptoorreotor  restores 
^^  older  and  better  reading  of  the  earlier  quarto  u&|}TQaa\oii&«    K 
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few  lino  fanlwr  oo,  the  aecood  toiia  fau  (O/iAm  for 
which  did  twt  pMB  naaotioed. 

ACT  n.  SCSSE  L 
P.  135.  'nie  aimplidty  of  our  cariy  stage  sddotn  alloviug 
changes  of  scene,  varioua  contrivances  wore  resorted  to  in  order 
to  rradM'  thrai  needlcaa,  but  at  the  same  time  to  prescrw  iuffi- 
denl  veriKmilitude.  (Jaunt  was  here  to  be  reprcsenteil  ill  in  beti, 
and  the  printed  singc-directton  ia  ouly,  Suter  Gaunt  tkJt,  milh 
York,  aiid  modeni  editors  have  rcprcwat^d  Gaunt  oa  mi  ac^utk; 
but  a  manmcript  uot«  in  the  folio,  1032,  fihows  predacly  the  wajr 
in  wiiith  the  mntlcr  waa  tnaniiged  in  the  limo  of  the  old  corrNtor, 
and  no  duulit  earlier,  the  words  buing.  Bed  Jraim  firtK,  so  that 
the  dying  tiuitit  was  pulled  forward  on  the  boards,  in  bis  bed. 
Wbmi  it  was  nccc«ary  for  him  to  make  hiscnf  (thu  only  priatc>d 
not«  in  that  place),  the  words,  added  in  manuscript,  are  J}ratn 
out  in  b*d;  and  just  afterwards,  Northumberland  arrivea  with  the 
news  of  the  death  of  the  old  Oultc 

P.  138.  On  the  entrance  of  the  King,  Queen,  &c,  York  : 
Gaunt,  as  the  passage  lias  always  stood : — 

■•  The  King  ia  comr:  dnU  mlliUf  with  bii  foulh ; 
For  joang  hot  colls,  being  ng'd,  do  nige  the  mere ;" 

which  is  notliing  better  than  s  truism,  that  young  hot  colts  rage 
the  more  by  being  raged,     lliia  dcfec:t  has  arisen  from  a  misprini, 
which  seema  very  obvious  as  soon  as  it  is  pointed  out  by  Uie  • 
rector  of  the  folio,  1633,  who  alters  the  second  line  as  followA^ 

'■  For  joong  hot  eolta,  being  urg'd,  do  rage  the  m 
This  is  beyond  controversy  an  improvement. 

P.  144.  Anollier  easily  explained  error  of  the  press  occurs  ok 
tWs  page.  Northumberland  complains  that  tlio  King  is  basel;^ 
led- 

■■  By  Batti^rerB ;  and  what  Ibpy  n-ill  iiirorm, 
Merely  In  LBlt^,  'fiiaiiist  an;  of  us  all, 
Thai  will  tho  King  severely  pfoswule, 
'Gaiiut  ns,  our  lives,  our  children,  and  our  heir&" 


rage 
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Here  **  *Oaiiist  us,  our  lives,"  is  tautologous ;  for,  of  course,  w\ 
the  King  prosecuted  against  the  "lives"  of  his  nobility,  must 
against  them.     The  correction  in  the  folio,  1632,  makes  the  pa 
sage  so  fer  unobjectionable : — 

'*  'Gainst  us,  our  mve$,  our  children,  and  our  heirs." 
The  copyist,  in  thb  case,  misheard  mves,  "  lives." 

P.  145.  Northumberland,  Ross,  and  Willoughby  are  plotting 
against  the  King,  and  Northumberland  tells  the  two  others  that 
he  fears  to  let  them  know  how  near  good  tidings  are.  Ross  re- 
plies, in  all  editions : — 

"  Be  confident  to  speak,  Northumberland ; 
We  three  arc  bat  thyeelf ;  and,  speaking  so, 
Thy  words  are  but  as  thoughts :  therefore,  be  bold." 

Tliere  was  evidently  no  reason  why  Northumberland  should  be 
'bold,  merely  because  "  his  words  were  but  as  thoughts ;"  and  a 

^ery  slight  change,  proposed  by  the  old  corrector,  brings  out  most 

Nearly  the  meaning  of  the  poet : — 

"  We  three  are  but  thyself ;  and,  speaking  so. 
Thy  words  are  but  our  thoughts :  therefore,  be  bold." 

Os  words  only  conveyed  the  thoughts  of  the  other  two  conspira- 
ora,  who  were  but  himself;  and  he  might,  therefore,  be  bold  to 
•tter  his  tidings. 

SCENE  XL 

P.  148.  More  than  one  passage  in  the  scene  between  the  Queen, 
shy,  and  Bagot,  in  which  she  states  that  she  feels  that  some  un- 
'Wn  calamity  is  hanging  over  her,  has  occasioned  difficulty. 

first  place  in  which  the  corrector  of  the  folio,  1632,  offers  us 

assistance,  stands  thus  in  the  folios : — 

''  So  heavy  sad, 
As  though  on  thinking  on  no  thought  I  think, 
Makes  me  with  heavy  nothing  faint  and  shrink." 

»erplexity  has  been  produced  by  misprinting  the  word  vn- 
7  as  two  words,  "  on  thinking ;"  the  Queen  was  so  sad,  that 
her  faint  and  shrink  with  nothing,  although  abe  ^aa  «o  uiw- 
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thiniinff,  us  nut  to  tlilnk.  Malone  and  others  have  "  in  thmkiq,' 
vrhicli  !m;i-iiis  just  the  opposite  of  what  was  intended. 

Bu^hy  asiiurus  hor  tliut  her  sndness  was  merelv  "  conceit.'  ta 
wliich  the  Queen  re[ilics  in  five  lines,  which  have  still  more  put 
zled  commcnlaiors : — 

''  Tis  nolhinfT  \ef»:  conceit  is  etXU  deriT'd 
from  foiai}  Toreralhor  grief;  mioo  'a  ool  to, 
Fur  iiolhhig  batb  begot  mv  soznelhiiig  griet, 
Or  soiDvlhiDg  batb  the  nolbing  that  I  grieve : 
Tid  ia  rvrenuoD  that  1  do  poses,'*  Ac. 

Tlie  old  corrector  shows  that  the  four  last  lines  ought  to  be  lijin- 
ing  couplets,  which  tjie  scribe  seems  to  have  written  at  ranJom, 
and  liiis  thus  made  utterly  unintelligible  what,  at  the  best,  is  diffi- 
cult, lu  the  corrected  folio  the  lines  are  thus  given,  we  msv  pit- 
sume  upon  soine  autbority  : — 

''  Tie  nothing  less :  conceit  ia  still  derir'd 
From  Hinic  forefather  grief;  mine  U  not  so, 
Far  nothing  hsth  begot  mj  something  <toe  ; 
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a  line  that  is  cspeciallj  uncouth  from  the  want  of  a  syllable,  which 
the  corrector  of  the  folio  thus  furnishes : — 

"  Is  my  near  kinsman,  whom  the  King  haih  wrong'd.'^ 

P.  156.  The  epithet  used  by  the  Duke  of  York,  in  his  reproof 
of  Bolingbroke,  when  he  asks  him, — 

**  But  then,  more  why,  why  have  they  dar'd  to  march 
So  many  miles  upon  her  peaceful  boeom, 
Frighting  her  pale-foc'd  villages  with  war, 
And  ostentation  of  despised  arms?'' 

"Despised  arms"  would  not  "fright"  by  their  "ostentation;" 
and  Warburton  recommended  disposed,  not  a  very  happy  sugges- 
tion ;  and  Sir  T.  Hanmer,  despightful ;  while  Monck  Mason  fan- 
cied that  York  meant  that  the  arms  were  "  despised  "  by  himself. 
A  misprint  misled  them  ;  for,  according  to  the  corrector  of  the 
folio,  1632,  we  ought  to  read  : — 

''  With  ostentation  of  detpoiling  arms :" 

villages  might  well  be  frighted  by  the  "  despoiling  arms"  of 
Bolingbroke.  Three  lines  above,  for  the  awkward  phrase,  "  But 
then,  more  why,"  the  cliange  made  is,  "  But  more  than  that,''* 
exhibiting,  if  we  may  believe  the  old  corrector,  in  four  words,  a 
transposition  and  a  blunder,  arising,  probably,  from  the  repetition 
of  "  why  "  immediately  afterwards. 

P.  159.  Tliis  short  scene  between  Salisbury  and  the  Welsh 
Oiptain,  is  struck  out,  perhaps,  as  needlessly  protracting  the  per- 
formance. 


ACT  in.    SCENE  n. 

P.  162.  On  arriving  near  Berkeley  Castle,  Richard  asks  if  it 
called  so,  and  Aumerle  answers  by  two  lines,  one  with  too  few, 
the  other  with  too  many  syllables : — 

"  Yea,  my  lord.    How  brooks  your  grace  the  air, 
After  your  late  tossing  on  the  breaking  seas?'' 

**!«  manuscript-<X)rrector  amends  both : — 

11 
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We  iin>d  hunlly  Uaubt  ihat  lbt»  in  an  tbi?  posango  ought  to  be 
printed,  on  tbr  aiippodlion  tliat  our  great  dramatist  meant  the 
linea  to  be  n^gular. 

P.  166.  Tho  scribe,  who  WTot«  the  copy  tiaed  by  the  prints 
must  liBve  miabean]  an  epithet  of  some  iniportaucu  la  the  foUov- 

ing  extract : — 

"  WlitltvlH'RnlE  have  sno'd  ttwir  tbia  sad  balrlen  ic&lp< 
Againiil  Ihj  m^jcrtf ;  toi  boya.  with  wonnin's  Toices. 
14triv<>  toRpvak  trig,  BDd  clap  tlieir  female  joiala 
In  itiff  unwicldf  linns  ngaiast  th;  crown." 
Bceidea  tlio  mintako  in  the  epithet,  there  are  two  other  ei 
the  press,  to  tlie  injur/  of  the  passage,  and  the  old  eorrector  pitl^S 
tho  four  lines  thus : — 

"  Whjtl^l«a^d9  bare  am'd  their  thin  and  hairlcnicalpa 
Against  lb;  majeslj  ;  and  boj».  with  wouiud'b  volen, 
glrivs  b)  speak  big,  and  elatj<  ihiAi  ftthl*  j(i\ata 
la  BtllT  unwk'ldy  annour  'gainst  Ihj  orown." 
In  the  first  place,  the  Tolios  have   "  whit-c-6eari"  for    '■ 
beardi :"  this  bluuUer  was  uot  derived  from  the  quartus 
thejr  have  "  clap"  for  elatp  (which  was  Pope's  eonJL-ctural  emenda- 
tion) ;  and  because  tlie  poet  gave  the  boys  "  women's  voices,'"  the 
scribe  eeems  to  have  thought  that  they  should  also  have  "  female 
joints ;"  and,  lastly,  we  liave  "  amis."  in  all  the  old  copies,  for  ar- 
mour :  "  arms"  more  properly  signifies  weapons,  than  the  "  stiff 
unwieldy"  casing,  by  which  the  bodies  of  soldiers  were  formerly 
protected. 

SCENE  m. 

p.  172.  The  old  corrector  substitutes  a  very  striking  fur  a  very 
poor  word,  in  the  fourth  of  the  ensuing  lines.  York  speaks  of 
Kchard:— 

''Vet  luoks  bo  like  n  kinjc:  behold  bi>  eje. 
As  bright  an  it  the  eagWs.  li^tfoa  Ibrth 
Controlling  mnjpat.r.    Alack,  alack,  for  was. 
That  an;  hiinu  bIiouUI  sluiu  bo  bir  a  ibow  I" 
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The  flal  word  '^hann"  presents  itself  at  onoe  as  aa  error,  and 
storm  is  written  in  the  margin  instead  of  it : — 

''Alack,  alack,  for  woe, 
That  any  Horm  ahoald  stain  bo  fair  a  show !' ' 

In  the  next  line  but  one,  the  same  authority  tells  us  that  ^^  fear- 
ful" ought  to  he  faithful;  and  though  "fearful"  may  seem  to 
answer  its  purpose  sufficiently  well,  the  context  persuades  us  in 
fevour  of  faithful;  for  the  King  is  complaining  of  Bolingbroke's 
breach  of  fidelity. 

P.  179.  Malone  and  other  nK)dem  editors  have  altered  the 
following  passage,  as  the  words  are  given  in  the  folio,  1623,  with- 
out due  attention  there  to  the  regulation  of  the  metre : — 

"  They  are, 
And  Boliogbroke  hath  seiz'd  the  wasteful  king. 
Oh,  what  pity  is  it,  that  he  had  not  so  trimmed 
And  dress-d  his  land,  as  we  this  garden,  at  time  of  year, 
And  wound  the  bark  the  skin  of  our  Iruit-trees,"  &c. 

Malone's  regulation  and  changes  are  these : — 

"  They  are ;  and  Bolingbroke 
Hath  selz'd  the  wasteful  king.    Oh !  what  pity  is  it 
That  he  had  not  so  trimm-d  and  dress-d  his  land 
As  we  this  garden !    We  at  time  of  year 
Do  wound  the  bark,  the  skin  of  our  fruit-trees,''  &c, 

*Uhe  editor  of  the  folio,  1632,  seeing  that  the  interjection  in  the 
^*^cond  line  overloaded  the  verse,  omitted  it,  but  made  no  other 
emendation.  The  old  corrector  of  that  impression  shows  that 
alone  inserted  we  in  the  wrong  place,  having  omitted  "  and," 
»id  thrust  in  do  at  the  commencement  of  the  next  line,  to  supply 
e  defect  of  the  measure :  as  amended  in  the  folio,  1632,  the 
e  appears  as  follows : 

"  They  are ;  and  Bolingbroke 
Hath  seiz'd  the  wasteful  king.    What  pity  is  it, 
That  he  had  not  so  trimm'd,  and  dress'd  his  land 
As  we  this  garden !  At  the  time  of  year 
We  wound  the  bark,  the  skin  of  our  fruit-trees,''  &c 

'^^  vill,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  be  the  most  easy  and  t^\»xtil 
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raodo  of  giving  a  pamngc,  which,  b_v  the  admissioa  of  all  editt 
requires  Bome  altoratJoo. 


ACT  rv.  SCENE  L 
P.  182.  In  every  edition  it  is  made  to  appeur,  at  the  c 
rooDt  of  this  scene,  that  Bagol  entered  witJt  the  other  charactcn; 
but  the  oorrcctor  of  the  folio,  1632,  says  that  such  was  not  th« 
cases  ^nii  that  he  did  not  come  in,  in  custody,  until  after  Boling- 
broke  had  issued  the  order,  "Call  forth  Bogot,''  The  manuscriri 
■tag«-directioii  follows  this  order.  Enter  Ba^i,  prisoner. 
course,  thnv  would  be  some  pause  between  the  giving  and  t 
execution  of  the  order,  and  the  formal  introduction  of  the  prisoBl 
al^rwards,  would  communicate  additional  effect  to  the  openinggl 
the  Act.  When  the  various  "gages"  ore  thrown  down,  as  t 
Gcone  proceeds,  manuscript  notice  is  duly  Inserted  in  the  mar 
but  we  are  not  told  what  Aumcrlo  threw  down  afler  the  line,— 

"  Some  honcBt  ChriRtiun  trust  mc  with  a  g^ge," 
when  ho  had  no  gngo  of  his  own  left.  No  passages,  here  wvibi 
in  the  folios,  ore  mtroducod  by  the  old  corrector  from  the  earn 
quartos. 

P.  186.  Nevertheless,  two  emendations  arc  made  in  Bolingl 
broke's  speech,  "  Marry,  God  forbid,"  lie,  which  serve  to  shcnin 
that  the  corrector  of  the  folio,   1632,  either  had  recourse  I 
the  quarto  editions  of  this  play,  or  to  some  authority  which  tt 
corded  with  them.     For  instance,  for  "  nobleness,"  in  the  liney 

'■  Of  noble  Eichard  ;  Ihoo,  Ime  nobleoeas  wonld,"  4c., 
he  ndopts  noblea  of  the  quarto,  1597,  which  was  unquest 
Shakespeare's  word,  since  "nobleness"  too  much  burd 
metre.     Again,  in  the  line  in  the  folios, — 

"  And  ho  bimaeir  not  present !    O,  forbid  it,  Gfod,'' 
he  erases  "himself,"  which  is  unnecessary  to  the  sense,  and  inju- 
rious to  Uie  rhythm,  and  writes /or/en  J  instead  of  "forbid,"     All 
the   quartos  have /oj/rnrf ;  hut  on  the   other  band,  they  hara 
"bimselC"    On  the  prccei^g  ^age^the  corrector  has,  "  As  tta^f 
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as  I  live,*'  of  the  quarto,  1597,  instead  of,  "  As  sure  as  I  live," 
which  is  the  reading  of  the  folios  and  of  some  of  the  quartos. 

P.  188.  The  folio,  1632,  misprints  the  following  line, — 

"  Give  sorrow  leave  a  while  to  tutor  me," 

by  absurdly  putting  return  for  "  tutor."  This  blunder  is  set  right 
by  the  old  corrector ;  but  it  seems  as  if  he  had  previously  substi- 
tuted some  other  word,  and  had  erased  it.  Such  may  have  been 
the  case  in  several  other  places,  where  he  himself  blundered. 

P.  192.  To  supply  the  want  of  printed  stage-directions,  they 
are,  as  usual,  added  in  manuscript  in  the  folio,  1632  :  thus,  when 
Richard  dashes  the  glass  against  the  ground,  we  read  in  the  mar- 
gin, TTirows  doton  the  glass ;  and  when  the  crown  and  sceptre  are 
previously  brought  to  him,  the  proper  moment  for  placing  them 
in  the  King's  hands  is  noted  in  the  margin. 


ACT  V.    SCENE  L 

P.  194.  An  emendation,  giving  additional  force  to  an  exclama- 
tion by  the  Queen,  on  hearing  her  husband's  resolution  to  submit, 
and  improving  the  defective  metre,  is  met  with  in  the  corrected 
folio,  1632,  in  reference  to  these  lines,  as  there  copied  from  the 
foUo,  1623  :— 

"  What  I  is  my  Richard  both  in  shape  and  mind 
Transformed  and  weakened  ?    Hath  Bolingbroke 
Deposed  thine  intellect  ?  hath  he  been  in  thy  heart?'' 

Modem  editors,  to  eke  out  the  measure  of  the  second  line,  have 
read  "weoken'd,"  weakened ;  but  the  glaring  redundancy  of  the 
third  line  they  did  not  set  right.  The  old  corrector,  however,  in- 
structs us  in  future  to  print  thus : — 

"  What !  is  my  Richard  both  in  shape  and  mind 
Transformed  and  weakened  ?    Hath  thit  Bolingbroke 
Depos'd  thine  intellect?  been  in  thy  heart  ?" 

Much  contempt  is  contained  in  the  expression  "  this  Bolingbroke," 
and  the  repetition  of  "  hath  he,"  in  the  next  line,  rather  lessens, 
than  increases,  the  effect  of  the  Queen's  despairing  mt^Tto\g^\AT^« 
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The  old  coiTPCtor  again  pither  adopted  n  word  from  the  qusr- 
toa,  or  had  ret-ouree  to  some  other  authority,  vhen,  in  the  line,  as 
we  find  it  in  ihc  folios, — 

'■  TpII  tbou  Ihc  lamenUbIa  bll  ot  me," 

he  cmsed  "  fall,"  and  wrote  laU  in  the  margin,  Maioiie  fancied 
'  that  "  fell "  for  tait,  was  ono  of  Shakespeare's  own  emendations ; 
but  it  was  much  mori?  prolwibly  a  misprint  in  tha  folio,  ItWS, 
which,  in  moBt  respects,  slavishly  follows  the  text  of  the  Utest 
quarto  before  its  time,  We.  that  of  IftIS  :  the  word  there  is  tiile, 
u  it  had  lieen  in  tlie  earlier  editions  i:i  tlie  same  form,  of  1597, 
1598,  and  1608.  Il  may  bo  more  than  doubtotl,  whether  our 
.great  drutnstiet  ever  made  a  single  emendation,  with  liis  own 
hand,  in  any  play  with  a  view  to  ita  publication. 

SCENE  n. 
P.  200.  The  word  '■  dny,"  in  what  follows,  may  also  have  been 
■derived  from  the  quartos,  for  It  is  in  no  folio  impr^^sion  :  but  it 
I  -is  preceded  by  on  improvement  in  the  measure  of  a  line,  which 
I  ^laa  been  given  corruptly  every  whore : — 

"  'TiH  nothing  but  gome  bond  that  he  hax  enler'il  inlo 
For  go7  sppurel  agnlniel  the  triumph.'' 

i  The  manuBoript-oorrector  altera  both  lines  thus : — 

"  'TU  nothing  but  some  bond  he'»  cntcreil  into 
For  g»j  npiiarel  'gainat  Uie  triumph  da^." 

I  Modem  aditors,  of  course,  insert  day,  hut  there  can  be  litte  donbt 
F  that  Shakespeare  also  wrote  the  previous  line  as  it  aliovo  appears. 
I  In  the  same  way  we  may  be  sure  that  the  small  word,  then,  fell 
|.  out  of  the  press,  or  escaped  by  some  other  aceidcnl,  in  the  Ihike 
Y  of  York's  speech,  a  few  Ihies  higher  ou  this  page  ; — 

"  Tea,  look-sl  Ibou  pale  t  let  me  f  Am  see  the  writing.^ 

'7%en  is  not  to  be  traced  In  any  ancient  or  modem  edition,  but  It 
I  b  autifaorised  by  the  corrector  of  the  folio,  1 
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to  the  completeness  of  the  measure.  The  word  "  by"  shared  the 
same  fate  as  "  then,"  in  the  subsequent  line  on  the  next  page : — 

"  Now  by  my  honour,  by  my  life,  my  troth." 

The  second  "  by  "  is  not  in  any  of  the  folios,  but  is  in  the  earlier 
quartos,  though  not  in  that  of  1615,  from  which  the  first  folio 
was  printed  :  the  line  is  imperfect  without  6y,  and  the  corrector 
of  the  second  folio  inserted  it.  The  minute  errors  and  variations 
in  this  part  of  the  play  are  numerous. 

SCENE  HL 

P.  203.  When  Aumerle  arrives  in  great  haste,  the  quarto  edi- 
tions say  that  he  is  amaztd^  but  in  the  folios  we  have  only,  Enter 
Aumerle  :  the  corrector  of  that  of  1632,  felt  that  something  was 
wanted  to  indicate  that  the  performer  was  to  come  upon  the  stage 
with  an  appearance  of  great  perturbation,  and  he  added  to  Enter 
Aumerle^  the  words  rush  in,  to  e\ince  the  eagerness  and  impetu- 
osity he  ought  to  display  on  the  occasion.  Other  manuscript 
stage-directions  apply  to  other  characters.  Aumerle  locks  the 
door,  just  before  the  Duke  of  York  arrives  and  gives  the  alarm, 
and  the  King  draws  to  defend  himself.  Then,  the  door  is  opened 
to  admit  York,  and  shut  again  that  the  Duchess,  when  she  reaches 
the  spot  and  exclaims  against  her  husband,  may  be  on  the  outside 
until  her  son  goes  to  the  door  and  opens  it.  To  this  follows 
Aumerle's  confession  and  repentance,  and  we  are  duly  informed 
when  the  different  parties  Jhieel  to  the  King. 

P.  208.  The  folio,  1632,  has  the  following  :— 

"  Good  uncle,  help  to  order  several  powers 
To  Oxford,  or  whereVr  these  traitors  are  : 
They  shall  not  live  within  this  world,  I  swear, 
But  I  will  have  them,  once  know  where. 
Uncle  farewell,  and  cousin  adieu." 

The  corrector  of  that  impression  puts  it  thus : — 

"  Good  uncle,  help  to  order  several  powers 
To  Oxford,  or  where  else  the  traitor«  he. 
They  abaU  not  live  within  this  world,  1  ewe^x. 
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In  various  pfti-ticulars,  as  marked  iu  Iialies.  iLls  differs  from  otbd 
copies,  quarto  or  folki.    Ilteobalcl  printed  "  and,  cousin 
but  "and  cuusiti  mint,  ndieu,"  n^ads  bettor,  aud  lh«!  %t^hi>lc 
lead  to  tliH  fuiu'.Iuslon  that  the  corn--<;tor  wiw  guided  by  s 
authority  not  now  known. 

scent:  v. 

P.  209,  In  tho  first  line  of  the  King's  long  speoili,  we  t 
with  a  ciirrtiction  consistent  with  Ihc  cariiiat,  but  round  in  no  o 
old  edition  of  this  play.  All  hut  the  quarto,  1597,  read  dc 
My,- 

"  I  liarc  Ijcpd  sluilying  how  to  compare.*' 
instead  ul" 

"  1  havQ  Iwpu  dtQjjing  bo>r  Imat;  compare,'' 
whieb  is  a  perfect  line,  and  whiit  all  modem  editors  have  ja-of 
lidopt«d.     Wo  may  fool  confident  that  the  allusion  JHst  aftcrwai 
to  Holy  Writ,  was  softened  by  substituting  "f^'th"  foriwri  (j 
it  stands  in  all  the  quartos),  in  consequence  of  thu  state  of  ri 
ious  opinion  at  Iho  time  the  fblio,  162S,  was  printed  :  the  t 
Bcripl-^ior rector  has  lutl  the  l«xt,  in  this  respect,  as  he  fou 
uccptang  that  he  has  put  his  pen  through  the  quotations  fro 
Oie  Now  Testament.     On  the  next  page,  ho  struek  out  i' 
wholo  of  the  passage  in  which  the  King  resembles  himself  b 
clock,  which  none  of  the  commentators  have  been  able  to  U 
stand  :  the  erasure  begins  at  *'  For  now  hath  tamo,"  and  en 
"Jack  o'  the  cloi?k."     It  is  to  be  rrgretled  that  the  old  o 
oould  throw  no  light  upon  this  obscure  question  ;  it  dewrves  t 
mark,  however,  that  he  struck  out  the  word  "  wotehcs,"  as  if; 
TCTQ  certainly  wrong ;  but,  as  if  ho  did  not  know  what  ought  i 
be  substituted  for  it,  he  has  written  do  corresponding  word  in  l' 
margin. 

SCENE  VI. 
1'.  214.  'lie  emendations  by  the  corrector  of  the  folio,  1 
|)m  last  scene  of  lids  tragedy,  only  relate  to  corruptionB  in  I 
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versificatioD.  These  corruptions  begin  in  the  very  first  line,  for 
whereas  Bolingbroke  ought  to  say,  as  in  the  folio,  1623, — 

"  Kind  uncle  York,  the  latest  news  we  hear,"  &c., 

the  word  kind  is  supplied  in  manuscript,  because  omitted  by  the 
printer  of  the  folio,  1632,  only.  The  next  is  an  error  of  the  same 
sort,  on  the  same  page,  and  applies  to  all  editions,  ancient  and 
modem,  two  small  words  having  apparently  dropped  out  at  the 
end  of  a  line  :  we  have  printed  them  in  Italics : — 

"  Welcome,  my  lord.    What  is  the  news  with  youf^ 

A  third  and  more  noticeable  instance  occurs  where  Bolingbroke, 
on  p.  215,  passes  sentence  on  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle : — 

''  Carlisle,  this  is  your  doom," 

is  the  whole  of  the  line  in  all  copies ;  but  the  next  line,  which 
rhymes  with  it,  proves  that  some  words,  perhaps  unimportant  ex- 
cepting as  they  complete  the  measure,  had  been  lost.  The  old 
corrector  informs  us  wliat  they  were  : — 

"  Biihop  of  Carlisle,  this  thall  he  your  doom  : — 
Choose  out  some  secret  place,  some  reverend  room,"  <&c. 

Several  additional  stage-directions  are  inserted,  but  they  are  of 
little  consequence,  saving  for  the  regulation  of  the  performance : 
thus,  the  King  heats  the  Keeper^  and  kilU  one  of  his  assailants, 
following  it  up  by  a  blow  which  kilU  another.  He  dies  as  Exton 
pronounces  his  first  line. 


11* 
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KING  HENRY  IV. 


ACT  I.    SCENE  I. 


P.  925.  The  first  line  of  tliia  play  presmits  an  alteration,  but  a 
questionnble  improvement,  by  tte  corrector  of  the  folio,  1632 : 


"  So  shaken  ai 


nwiib  CI 


ho  has  "  worn  w  tth  care,"  nhich  may  be  right,  althoogh,  as  fl 
the  sense  of  the  passage  is  concerned,  it  may  not  be  neeessaryTJ 
do  the  violence  of  changing  the  received  text     No  new  Hgbt  is 
thrown  upon  the  two  lines  which  have  produced  so  many  conjec- 
tures,— 


"  No  mnre  the  thirsty  entrance  oftbli  toll 
Shall  daub  her  llpe  with  her  own  children's  blood ;' 


3  6iS| 

waryt^^] 

"  gbt  is 
ionjec- 

them,        I 


but  that  the  corrector's  attention  must  have  been  directed  to  them, 
wo  ascertain  from  the  fai-l  that,  as  "  daub"  is  misprinted  damU 
in  the  second  folio,  that  blunder  is  set  right. 

P.  227.  The  manuscript-corrector  restores  the  word  "  fbr  "  Oj 
the  earlier  quarto!",  instead  of /ar,  of  the  quarto,  1618,  and  | 
folios,  in  the  following  line : — 

"  For  more  unevea  nnd  unwrlcome  newR 
Came  from  tbe  north." 


WesIiaHBet 
older  text. 
Cuo) 


hereafter,  that  on  other  occasions  he  preferred  Jj 
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P.  228.  Fop  the  imperfect  line, — 

''  Of  Morraj)  Angus,  and  Menteith," 
the  old  corrector  writes, — 

"  Of  Morray,  Angus,  and  the  bold  Menteith." 

How  far,  and  in  what  manner,  he  was  warranted  in  this  addition* 
may  be  a  question ;  but  he  w^as  doubtless  right  in  transferring 
(in  a  shortened  form)  the  words,  "  In  faith,  it  is,"  from  the  end  of 
the  King's  speech,  where  they  are  not  wanted,  to  the  banning  of 
that  of  Westmoreland,  where  they  are  necessary  to  complete  ike 
measure,  as  well  as  an  improvement  to  the  sense : — 

"  Faith,  Hi$  a  conquest  for  a  prince  to  boast  of." 

Sudi  also  was  Pope's  judicious  mode  of  giving  the  speech. 

SCENE  n. 

P.  229.  If  any  doubt  were  entertained  whether  the  words,  "by 
Phoebus, — ^he,  that  wandering  knight  so  fair,"  were  a  quotation,  it 
would  probably  be  set  at  rest  by  the  circumstance  that  they  are 
underscored,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  by  the  old  corrector. 

P.  231.  FalstafTs  remark,  in  answer  to  the  Prince,  "Yea,  and 
so  used  it,  that  were  it  not  here  apparent,  that  thou  art  heir  ap- 
parent," has  generally  been  printed  with  a  line  after  it,  as  an 
unfinished  sentence;  but  the  corrector  of  the  folio,  1632,  repre- 
sents it  as  finished  by  reading,  "  Yea,  and  so  used  it,  that  it  is  here 
apparent  that  thou  art  heir  apparent."  The  negative  is  omitted 
in  the  folios,  and  was  not  restored  by  the  corrector  from  the 
quartos. 

SCENE  m. 

P.  237.  The  words,  "My  Lord,"  given  to  Northumberland, do 
Dot  complete  Worcester's  hemistich,  ''Have  holp  to  make  so 
portly*,"  a  syllable  being  wanted :  the  corrector  of  the  folio,  1632, 
therefore,  represents  Northumberland  as  saying,  "  My  good  lord;" 
•*i<i  we  may  feel  pretty  sure  that  he  did  so,  not  merely  because  it 
Wishes  the  line,  but  because,  when  he  resumes  after  tlfcL^VxiXfcTtM^ 
^oo,  he  uses  the  same  expression,  "Yea,  my  ^ood  \ot&.^^ 
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P.  238.  Hero,  ngnio,  Uw  nH  poireclor  Bcems  to  hftvo  resorted 
to  tllo  qiutrto  cilitiuuH  of  tliU  play,  or  to  sume  nulhority  that 
luigwl  with  liieni,  for  he  not  oa\y  restores  "  naiup."  omitted  in 

"  Thaec  prlaooers  in  your  h]gbDi>'e'  name  demanded,'' 
riglit  a  remarkable  bliindt-r  at  tbo  end  of  tbe  t 
1,  Dpt  in  Ihe  i^uarlo»,  but  nliich  fuund  its  vnj  into  the  foG 


iostvail  of  Ua^  true  ti?xt  of  tho  quartos  :- 


l\  340.  All  improesious.,  quarto  and  folio,  ancient  and  modem, 

have,  one  after  iho  other,  repeated  n  fliigrant  error  of  the  press  15 

tbo  e«rlieat  e<lilion  of  thla  pla^  in  1598 :  the  iiilstuke  bos  gin 

vaat  umovanee  lo  cnch  sueecudbg  editor,  and  the  omeodatioa  ^ 

one  ofthusu  lliat  must  strike  the  moment  it  i^  pointed  out, 

body  has  bem  nblc  to  explain  satlsfactfirily  the  use  of  the  1 

**  fean"  in  the  i^ubsequont  lines,  -where  the  Kbg  indignantJ}-  ask%^ 

''  Shall  mir  ooITerB,  Ui«n, 

Ho  eiDpIied  to  rcJcem  a  traitor  honw  I 

SIibII  we  buy  Ireocon,  aaJ  indent  witli  Iban, 

^Vliun  tiie;  tiare  ioel  and  (brrcited  tbemKlrat'* 

nsoorrMAiir  (rlls  us  to  print  "ffarH"jW;  and  if  vrodoN^a 

h^  can  bo  plainer  than  the  meaning  of  tho  poet : — 

"  Klinll  we  Inij  (reoeon,  and  iiiil«Dl  wilh/oM, 
W'liDH  tlicy  liBVB  loet  and  rorrcilcd  tlicnuetTes !" 

'R>"ludoiit,"  I*,  of  oourse,  lo  enter  into  a  coiapact  or  indcntnre. 
^phttKUi  [ir»|i(iaii<1  pwra  for  "fenrs:"  Stcevens  contended  that 
"lltara"  vfiw  In  lie  Inlien  R'^/rir/ul  jiroplt,  itc ;  but  tl 


r%  wlaalier  it  was  (it  to  ei 
omu»«.     Its 


of  iW  Ktuu  " 

sWlUitUotimiiil  enoiiiiii'i.     It  seems  strange  that,  hi  the  com 
i^tnw  Wudi'iKl  and  flf^y  years,  nobody  should  ever  have  < 
j)[tk,ytiM  for  "fi-nm:"  if  it  were  merely  a  gness  by  tJ 
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corrector,  it  is  a  happy  one ;  and  some  may  be  disposed  to  enter- 
tain the  opinion  that  he  had  an  opportunity  of  resorting  to  a  better 
original  than  any  of  the  printed  copies. 

P.  243.  The  same  authority  here  points  out  another  misprint, 
not  by  any  means  of  so  much  importance,  but  still,  no  doubt,  an 
eiTor,  though  the  word  usually  received  may  be  said  to  answer 
the  purpose.  It  is  in  Hotspur's  speech,  where  he  is  entering  into 
the  plot  of  his  father  and  his  unde  against  Henry  IV.,  when  he 
breaks  out  thus : — 

"  No !  yet  time  serves,  wherein  you  may  redeem 
Your  banished  honoors,  and  restore  yourselves 
Into  the  good  thoughts  of  the  world  again." 

For  "  banishM  honours,"  we  are  very  reasonably  instructed  to 
put  "  tarnished  honours ;"  for  Hotspur  would  hardly  say  that  the 
honours  of  his  family  were  "  banished,"  although  their  brightness 
might  for  a  time  be  tarnished, 

P.  247.  The  old  corrector  either  saw  the  quarto,  1598,  and 
corrected  the  following  line  by  it,  or  he  was  indebted  to  his  own 
sagacity.     All  ancient  copies,  but  the  earliest,  read, — 

"  I'll  steal  to  Glcndower,  and  to  Mortimer," 
or 

"  111  steal  to  Glendower,  and  loe  Mortimer." 

The  line  in  the  quarto,  1598,  is, — 

"  VW.  steal  to  Glendower  and  Lo  :  Mortimer ;" 

meaning  Lord  Mortimer,  which  abbreviation  "  Lo :"  was  subse- 
quently strangely  misunderstood.  In  the  text  of  the  folio,  1632, 
he  is  erased,  and  Lord  is  written  in  the  margin.  There  can  be 
no  dispute  that  this  is  the  poet's  word,  and  so,  in  fact,  it  stands  in 
modem  editions. 


ACT  n.    SCENE  L 
speculati(m  has  been  the  ] 
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speech  bf  Gadshill,  where  he  is  talking  of  the  hi^  nmk  of  Ha 
partiM  with  whom,  as  a  highwayman,  he  was  in  league  : — 

"  I  Bin  joined  with  do  (oot  lond-nkkm.  no  loag-et»(r.  Eupoinf  itrikcn : 
noiii<  or  llima  mitd,  miiKtacliio  puqilisliUEd  mallworma ;  but  with  nolulitj 
anil  tnuK|uitlit; :  bureomulpn.  and  grnt  cmcjrsn.  mcta  u  can  hiM  id  ; 
meh  M  will  Btrike  eooner  than  i^niL,' '  ^ 

No  question  socma  to  hare  ariaen  regarding  the  word  "  tran- 
quillity"— "noliility  and  tranquillity" — atihough  it  has  no  mian- 
ing  in  this  plac«  ;  but  ingenuity  has  been  exhausted  upon  "  great 
onnyers,"  which  we  have  been  desired  to  read  trumtt/frg,  vne-ttrt, 
m^ihttrt,  dec,  when  it  is  merely,  as  we  learD  from  the  nHreolor 
of  the  folio,  1B32,  a  misprint,  the  word  *' traDquillity,"  whieh  pr&- 
oedesi  it,  being  in  tlie  same  predicament.  He  sets  the  whole  mat- 
ter right  thus :  "  1  am  joined  with  no  foot  land-rakers.  &c.,  but 
with  nobility  and  tangvinitt/ ;  burgomastern,  and  great  onet — 
ffti,  sueh  As  ean  hold  in,"  &c.  "  Tranquillity  "  was  mUhi?ard  by 
the  scribe  for  tanpainilif,  in  reference  to  the  higli  bKiod  of  the 
oompanions  of  Gadsbill ;  and  "great  oneyera"  was  a  Upw  for 
"great  onei — yei"  the  affinnativo  particle  having  been  addwl  to 
give  more  force  to  the  nssertion,  when,  perhaps,  the  Cluiriiberlain, 
with  whom  Gadsliill  was  speaking,  intimated  his  incredulity.  The 
first  error  scc-ms  to  have  aiiaen  from  mishearing,  and  the  1 
from  m  isp  rill  ti  tig. 


SCEN'E  ni. 
p.  259.  In  the  lioe,— 

"  Wtttt  sayrt  Ihoa.  Kate  t  whnl  wonld'al  thou  bave  with 

the  folio,  J632,  omits  the  second  "what,"  which  the  ooi 
supplies  in  manuscript.     Five  lines  lower,  ho  furnishes  four  words^ 
wanting  in  alt  editions,  where  Hotspur  asks  his  wife, — 

■'  Come ;  wilt  thou  see  mc  rideT" 

The  words  here  carelessly  left  out  ore  quite  conaast«nt  with  what 
haa  paesed  before,  when  Hotspur  ordered  that  his  horse  should  W 
led  "  forth  into  thi*  park  :" — 

"  Come  to  tkt  pari,  i'aia .'  wilt  Ihon  see  me  tidet" 
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Hiey  are  in  thexnselyes  of  little  import,  excepting  as  thej  senre 
to  prove  that  our  great  dramatist  did  not  leave  the  line  needlessly 
imperfect. 

SCENE  IV. 

P.  263.  The  folios,  in  the  following  line,  omit  the  negative  :  the 
old  corrector  inserts  it,  but  whether  from  the  quarto  impressions 
where  it  is  found,  or  from  any  independent  authority,  may  be 
questioned : — 

"  Awaj,  you  rogue !  Do6t  thou  not  hear  them  call  ?" 

P.  264.  The  words,  "  pitiful-hearted  Titan  that  melted  at  the 
sweet  tale  of  the  sun,"  are  struck  out :  probably,  the  old  corrector 
did  not  understand  the  allusion.  The  words,  in  their  corrupted 
ibrm,  appear  to  be  no  great  loss. 

P.  274.  Rowe  seems  to  have  been  right  (indeed  the  emenda- 
tion hardly  admits  of  doubt)  in  reading  tristful  for  '^  trustful '^  in 
TsUstafTs  speech,  as  we  learn  from  the  alteration  introduced  in 
the  folio,  1632 ;  and  the  old  corrector,  not  approving  of  the  use 
of  the  name  of  the  Creator,  has  substituted  Jieaven  for  it  in  the 
line, — 

"  For  ^eavenU  sake,  lords,  convey  my  tristful  queen,"  &c. 

In  the  folio,  1632,  a  previous  speech  by  Falstaff  is  erroneously 
given  to  the  Prince,  but  the  corrector  has  remedied  the  defect ; 
and  in  FalstafTs  long  mock-address,  he  has  insert^  oitm  before 
"  opinion,"  which  is  not  in  any  folio.  In  the  same  character's 
next  speech,  he  has  changed  the  common  reading  to  '^  him  keep 
with  tkee^  the  rest  banish :"  this  emendation  is,  however,  dis- 
putable, and  perhaps  scarcely  requires  notice. 

P.  276.  The  Prince  calls  Falstaff,  according  to  the  old  corrector 
of  the  folio,  1632,  not  "  that  trunk  of  humours,"  but  "  that  hulk 
of  humours,"  against  all  known  authorities,  but  it  may  very  likely 
be  right. 

P.  279.  The  folios,  and  the  quartos  of  1608  and  afterwards^ 
read,  "  I  know  his  death  will  be  a  match  of  twelve  ^icot^  "J^  \s^ 


the  older  text  of  the  quartos,  1599,  1599,  aAd  1G04,  is 
of  twelve  score,"  which  is  eviJcutly  right ;  anJ  the  manuscript 
correction  in  ihc  folio,  ltt32,  is,  thcrei'ore,  from  maleh  to  •■  march." 
On  Ltw  ucxt  [wge,  all  e&rly  editions,  with  the  exception  of  j|^| 
qutrt/),  159i^  omit  "■  tmgc"  iii  the  line, —  ^^H 

"  Tbe  frime  and  huge  fDondBlIoa  of  Uk  earth  :"  ^^H 

"huge"  is  written  in  the  margin  of  the  folio,  1633.  This  scene 
Is  very  ill  printed  in  that  impression,  but  the  minutest  literal 
error  was  not  neglected. 


ACT  HL    SCESE  L 
P.  284,  The  last  line  in  Worcester's  speech  adverting  to  J 
course  of  the  Trent, — 

"  And  tti«n  he  miu  «tnught  and  even," 

must  have  been  misprinted  in  this  and  in  all  other  edhions ;  J 
manuscript-corrector  gives  it  thus  unobjcctionably, — ■ 

"  And  llicD  he  laoB  all  straight  and  mtnli/." 
Hotspur  has  just  before  said  of  tie  same  river, — 
"  la  a  acw  channel.  (Ur,  sad  erenlj.'* 

P.  285.  For  a  similar  reason  the  corrector  of  the  folio,  1 

the  subsequent  lines, — 


by  ^ving  them  thus  :— 


r.  and  wlthri  I'll  brpnk 
rives  of  yonr  d^parlnre  he 


Young  was,  perhaps,  omitted  by  the  old  printer  or  scribe,  ftom 
the  similarity  of  the  word  your  just  before  it.  In  Act  V.  {p.  361 
of  this  vol.),  we  simU   see    that    "your"   was   left    out  \ 
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p.  286.  We  can  readily  belieye  that  there  must  be  a  misprint 
in  the  foUowing  :— 

''  In  faith,  mj  lord,  70a  are  too  wilAil-blamc," 

as  it  stands  in  the  old  copies,  and  has  been  repeated  in  all  modem 
editions :  the  true  reading  may  very  well  have  been  what  the  old 
corrector  tells  us  it  was, — 

"  In  faith,  my  wilftil  lorfl,  you  are  to  blame." 

The  epithet  "  wilful"  in  some  way  became  misplaced,  and  "  too" 
for  tOj  and  vice  versa,  was  a  very  common  error. 

P.  289.  The  four  last  lines  in  this  scene  ought  to  rhyme,  and, 
no  doubt,  did  so  originally,  until  a  misprint  prevented  it ;  the  cor- 
rector of  the  folio,  1632,  makes  the  passage  run  as  follows : — 

"  Olend.  Come  on,  lord  Mortimer ;  you  are  as  slow, 
As  hot  lord  Percy  is  on  fire  to  go. 
By  this  our  book  is  drawn  :  we'll  seal  and  part 
To  horse  immediately. 
Mart  With  all  my  heart" 

The  text  of  the  two  last  lines  has  hitherto  been  this: — 

**  By  this  our  book  is  drawn :  weUl  seal  and  then 
To  horse  immediately. 
MorL  With  all  my  heart." 

SCENE  n. 

P.  291.  The  old  printer  took  more  pains  than  usual  with  the 
great  scene  between  Henry  IV.  and  the  Prince,  but  still,  if  we 
may  rely  upon  the  corrector  of  the  folio,  1632,  introduced  several 
important  blunders.  One  of  them  applies  to  the  last  words  on 
this  page,  "  carded  his  state,"  which  Warburton,  with  great  saga- 
city, proposed  to  read  "  discarded  state :"  such  is  the  emendation 
proposed  in  manuscript :  next,  the  corrector  struck  out  "  do,"  un 
necessarily  thrust  into  a  line  on  page  292 : — 

"  As  cloudy  men  use  to  do  their  adversaries." 
Thirdly,  in  the  first  line  on  p.  294, — 

'*  Thoa  that  art  like  enough,  throagh  vftsaal  feax,^^ 


THE   FIltST  FART  OF 


which  b  written  in  the 


the  priwior  injurlouBly  omittol  "  that,' 
nmrgin  of  the  folio,  1632. 

P.  295.  Tho  lino,  as  it  stands  in  the  quortoa, — 

"  Ths  wbioh.  if  be  be  pleu'd,  I  diikll  perfono," 
ia  given  in  ihe  fylio,  1823, — 

•■  The  wliicti,  if  I  perform,  ami  do  mrriM," 
and  in  tho  folio,  1632,— 

"  Tilt  which  iri^romiM,  uid  do  survive.'' 
The  corroetor  of  the  last  imprcsHioD  erases  pronuM,  and  iiii 
"  perform,"  malting  the  passage  correspond  with  the  first  folio, 
not  with  the  quarto  editions.     Lower  down,  Pope's  emendation, 
"So  i»  the  business,"  &c.,  is  supported  both  by  the  old  corrector, 
and  by  the  sense  of  Blimt's  reply. 


4 

'tis  hi     I 


SCENE  m. 
p.  996.  In  FalataJTs  retort  upon  Bardolph,  he  says 
art  our  admiral,  thou  bearest  the  lantern  in  the  poop, — ^bul  'tis  fa 
the  nose  of  thee."     The  oorrection  in  the  folio,  1633,  seems  hardlv 
rpquired : — 
"  Thou  bcarcBt  the  Untem.  ho(  In  tbe  poop,  bot  'tis  ia  the  no«e  oT  thee." 
Irvthe  preceding  line,  the  common  blunder  of  (Ay  for  "  my"  ia 
committed,  and  set  right. 


ACT  IV.    SCENE  I. 
P.  303.  Tho  correetor  of  the  folio,  1632,  restores  ihe  o 
Buch  it  ia  to  he  considered),  "  Zounds,"  from  the  quarto!^  ii 
apur's  exclamation, — 

"  Zmindi !  hon  has  he  the  lelsiiTe  to  he  Bick  I'' 
TTio  fulios  read,  with  ridiculous  tameneag,  and  most  p 

'■  Wow  /  hue  he  the  leisure  to  be  aick  no« 
Tfcc  printing  of  this  Act  in  the  folios,  1623  and  1632,  is  full  of 
atnngo  blunders  and  exhibitions  of  carelessness,  one  of  which  oo- 
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curs  in  the  last  line  of  this  page,  where  the  Messenger  is  made  to 

say,— 

"  His  letters  bear  his  mind,  not  I,  his  mind/' 

instead  of  "  not  I,  my  lordf'^  but  this  error  originated,  in  fact,  with 
the  earlier  quartos,  where  "my  mind"  was  printed  for  my  lord, 
Capel  introduced  the  right  word,  as  we  ascertain  from  a  manu- 
script note  in  the  margin  of  the  folio,  1632.  Again,  on  the  next 
page,  we  meet  with  this  line,  if  we  may  so  call  it : — 

"  We  may  boldly  spend  upon  the  hope ;" 
whereas,  it  ought  to  run, — 

"  We  now  may  boldly  spend  upon  the  hope,"  ^ 

P.  305.  Worcester  observes,  in  the  folios, — 

"  The  qnality  and  heire  of  oar  attempt 
Brooks  no  division." 

In  the  quartos  of  1598  and  1599,  "heire"  was  haire^  the  old  mode 
of  spelling  hair  ;  and  this,  the  old  corrector  assures  us,  was  the 
true  word,  the  meaning  of  the  speaker  being  (as  suggested  in 
note  1),  that  the  power  he,  and  the  other  revolted  lords  could 
produce,  was  too  small  to  allow  of  any  division  of  it. 

P.  307.  As  might  be  expected,  he  restores  from  the  quartos 
of  1598  and  1599,— 

"  Harry  to  Harry  shall,  hot  horse  to  horse ;" 

which  the  later  quartos  and  folios  misprinted,  ^^not  horse  to 
horse." 

SCENE  n. 

P.  309.  For  "old  faced  ancient,"  in  Falstaff's  description  of 
his  troops,  the  corrector  of  the  folio,  1632,  substitutes,  "  old  pieced 
ancient,"  an  ensign  that,  being  old,  had  been  patched  in  order  to 
mend  it.  Lower  down,  for  "  there's  not  a  shirt  and  a  half  in  all 
my  company,"  he  more  naturally  reads,  "  there's  hut  Sk  shirt  and 
a  haH"  &C.  "  Not"  and  hut  were  often  confounded  by  thft  cMl 
printers. 


THE   riEST  PABT  OF 


[Ai 


SCENE  HL 

P.  31).  Thcro  is  a  surptusago  of  two  syllables,  which  cerlaiiily 
weaken  the  oflli'l  of  ibo  pa^engc,  in  u  line  of  Sir  Richard  Vemon'a 
answer  to  Douglas,  who  had  chargcid  hiiu  with  cowanlicei.    ^^H 

Invamble  reading  has  been, —  ^^H 


"Thi»  day"  clearly  ui-crlonds  the  line,  and  the  manuscript-ci 
rector  credibly  informs  us  that  those  words  ought  to  be  atnicfc 

"  I  lioM  OS  lUlle  counsel  wilb  ircak  Tear, 
A3  j-ou,  mj  lord,  or  uiy  Scot  that  Uvu 

On  the  next  png«,  wo  arc  told  that  llie  line, — 

"  M;  rattier,  and  mf  uncle,  and  mjieV," 
Ought  lo  be 

"  My  fiitlier,  with  mj  nncle,  and  mjBelt" 
Ttie  folios  omit  both  "  and"  and  ufi'(A,  but  the  quartos  hj 
On  the  next  page  but  one,  the  corrector  of  the  fulio,  1632,  ii 
a  word,  where  a  wdnl  is  certainly  wanting,  but  not  the  word  in 
the  earlier  impressiona :  he  gives  the  line, — 

"  Who  is,  if  every  Owner  were  dut  plnc'd," 
instead  of  "  wetl  plac'i] "  of  tlie  quartos :  the  folios  read  dcf 
"if  every  owner  were  plac'd." 


manuscripl-cor- 
lit  to  be  Btnicfc 

toshAve"^^H 
-632,inM>tt 
the  word  in 

defbc^^H 


ACT  V.    SCENE  L 
P.  317.  When  Worcester  dedares  to  ihe  King  that  he  loft 
"not  sought  the  day  of  thia  dialiJte,"  the  King  observes  with  sur- 
prise,— 

"  Ton  have  m 
TWb  lino  is  unque 
OOirector  euppliei 

"Yoahuve  not  Booghiill    Say,  how  cornea  it,  then  I" 


estiouably  deficient  of  a  syllable,  sad  t 
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p.  319.  The  last  line  of  the  King's  speech  is  thus  given  in  the 
folios : — 

"  Sworn  to  08  in  yoanger  enterprise/' 

It  is  altered  by  the  corrector  of  the  folio,  1632,  to 

"  Sworn  to  08  in  your  yonnger  enterprise," 

which  accords  with  the  early  quartos.  "Your"  and  "younger," 
following  each  other,  perhaps  caused  the  omission :  see  also  p.  256 
of  this  vol. 

SCENE  n. 

P.  321.  A  question  has  arisen  how  the  subsequent  line,  as  it 
stands  in  all  old  editions,  should  be  corrected : — 

"  SaMKMition,  all  oar  lives,  shall  be  stuck  fall  of  eyes." 

Pope  altered  "  supposition,"  most  properly,  to  suspicion^  and  the 
corrector  of  the  folio,  1632,  did  the  same;  but  he  made  no  farther 
change :  perhaps  it  was  a  line  which  was  meant  to  be  redundant, 
and,  notwithstanding  Farmer's  proposal,  we  know  not  what  words 
could  be  left  out  without  diminishing  its  force.  The  obvious  mis- 
print of  the  folio,  1623,  was  repeated  in  the  folio,  1632,  "  Look 
1k)w  he  can,"  for  "  Look  how  we  can ;"  but  it  b  set  right  in  the 
margin  in  manuscript 

P.  324.  The  last  four  lines  of  Percy's  address  are  these,  as 
always  hitherto  printed ; — 

'*  Sound  all  the  lofty  instroments  of  war, 
And  by  that  music  let  us  all  embrace ; 
For,  heaven  to  earth,  some  of  us  never  shall 
A  second  time  do  such  a  courtesy." 

^arburton  was  of  opinion  that  the  poet  meant  that  the  odds  were 
(o  great,  that  heaven  mighC  be  wagered  against  earth,  that  many 
>Te9ent  would  never  embrace  again.  This  is  a  mistake,  according 
x>  the  manuscript-corrector :  Hotspur  calls  heaven  and  earth  to 
vritness  to  the  improbability  that  some  of  those  present  would 
e'ver  have  an  opportunity  of  re-greeting  each  other : — 

**  'Fart  heaven  and  earth,  some  of  us  never  shall 
A  second  time  do  sach  a  courtesy." 


262 


THE   FIRST    PART   OF 


[^ 


V.  336.  IIot[>suf  ttiU.-t  Douglaa,  w)m  has  slain  Sir  Walter  Blmit, 
thinking  him  the  King,  because  he  wore  the  same  armour  and 

inaigiim, — 

''  Tlie  King  hsth  maoj  nurchiDg  io  bJs  coats.'' 
This  is  intvtligiblu,  and  docs  not  {xrailively  require  change;  but 
the  old  oojTLt'titr  substitutes  a  word  for  "  raarohing"  (the  ibrces, 
at  this  time,  were  fighting,  not  mari'bing),  which  seems  mudi  bet- 
ter aduptwJ  to  the  place : — 

''  The  KJDg  hath  taunj  matHng  in  his  cokto  ;" 

ij.  there  ore  man j  in  the  field  who  have  disguised  themselves  like 
the  King,  in  order,  like  Sir  Walter  Blunt,  to  deceive  his  enemiee. 

P.  331.  There  could  be  no  question  as  to  tha  corruption  here 
introduced  into  the  text,  first  by  the  quarto,  160S,  and  aflcrwords 
into  the  quarto,  1613,  and  all  the  folios, — 

"  But  that  the  ciuth  and  the  onld  haacl  of  death." 

All  the  earlier  quartos  have  it  as  follows,  and  the  old  corrector 
of  the  second  Iblio  restores  the  reading, — 

"Bui  thut  the  fartht/  and  cold  buid  of  death." 
It  seems  not  unlikely  that  here,  as  in  various  other  pUi 
resorted  to  the  older  impressions,  but  the  sense  might  be  a 
cient  guide.     Modern  editors  of  course  print  rarthy. 

P.  334.  The  old  printed  stage-direction,  which  has  Iwen  repeat- 
ed by  all  subsequent  editors,  informs  ua  that  Falstaff  laieei  Sat- 
tpur  on  hit  back,  and  it  seems,  by  the  same  editors,  that  he  kept 
the  body  in  that  position,  till  (after  a  con»derable  uitorval)  he 
went  out,  bearing  off  the  body.  Judging  from  a  manuscript  singe- 
direction  in  the  folio,  1633,  this  was  not  the  custom  of  the  stage 
in  the  time  of  the  old  corrector,  if  not  earlier,  fur  opposite  the 
words,  "  There  is  Percy,"  he  has  written.  Throw  him  down  ;  and 
then  the  dialogue  is  continued  until  the  close  of  Falstaff's  solilo- 
quy, ending,  "and  live  cleanly  as  a  nobleman  should  do."  Dur- 
ing this  interval,  the  corpse  of  Percy  must  have  been  lying  on 
tbe  ground,  and  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  Falstaff  would  hare 
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been  able  to  sustain  the  weight,  if  he  had  had  it  on  his  back  all 

the  time  he  was  conversing  with  the  two  princes.     When  the 

scene,  therefore,  was  at  an  end,  and  the  body  must  be  removed, 

Falstaff  did  not  take  it  up  again,  but  dragged  it  out,  and  such  is 

the  written  stage-direction  in  the  margin  of  the  folio,  1632.     He 

first,  with  great  difficulty,  must  have  got  the  body  on  his  back ; 

he  then  cast  it  down  when  he  began  to  talk  with  the  princes,  and 

finally  dragged  it  off  the  stage  at  the  end  of  the  scene.     Such 

appears  to  have  been  the  way  in  which  the  business  of  this  part 

of  the  play  was  formerly  conducted. 

»       

P.  335.  We  meet  with  a  considerable  improvement  in  the  last 

line  of  Worcester's  last  speech ;  it  has  always  stood  thus  ; — 

^*  What  I  have  done  my  safety  arg'd  me  to, 
And  I  embrace  this  fortune  patiently, 
Since  not  to  be  avoided  it  faWs  on  me/' 

The  alteration  of  the  manuscript-corrector  is  trifling,  but  effectual, 
and  its  fitness  can  hardly  be  questioned : — 

"  And  I  embrace  this  fortune  patiently, 
Which  not  to  be  avoided  falls  on  me," 

P.  336.  The  folios  omit  the  following  reply  by  John  of  Lan- 
caster to  Prince  Henry,  when  the  latter  relinquishes  to  him  the 
<^ffioe  of  setting  the  Douglas  "  ransomless  and  free;"  that  reply 
is  found  in  the  earlier,  but  not  in  the  later  quartos,  in  these 
terms : — 

**  I  thank  your  grace  for  this  high  conrtesy, 
Which  I  will  give  away  immediately." 

The  corrector  of  the  folio,  1632,  inserts  two  corresponding  lines, 
but  the  last  differs  materially  from  that  quoted  above,  and  may 
be  thought,  in  some  respects,  to  read  better : — 

"  I  thank  yonr  grace  for  this  high  courtesy, 
Which  I  shall  put  in  act  without  delay." 

\is  variation  may  induce  the  belief  that  the  corrector  had  access 

some  authority  independent  of  any  of  the  printed  copies  of  this 

y,  whether  in  quarto  or  folio ;   although  not  a  few  of  his 

*ndations,  as  we  have  seen,  correspond  with  the  earliest  and 

e  other  quartos,  which  had  been  abandoned  by  l\ie  foAioa. 


THE  SECOND  PAST 


KINGr  HENRY 


P.  S4I.  The  folios  all  have,— 

'■  Stuffing  Ihe  care  or  them  wilh  Talsc  reporls ;" 
a  misprint  probftbly,  from  deftiCtive  hearing,  fur  ihe  t 
tionably  ought  to  be,  as  wjminonly  given, — 

"  Stuffing  tbe  con  of  mm  with  (tXne  nporti." 

The  corrector  of  the  folio,  1632,  altered  '•  them''  to  mtn.  Lower 
down,  he  made  "  surmiae,"  of  the  soRie  edition,  surmtM*,  ta  re- 
quired by  srnsc  and  metre.  The  first  only  of  these  blunders  ti 
committed  in  the  folio,  1623. 


P.  343.  Wcmay  tIoabtthcfitne9Sofcluiiipng"peaaiat-tow«flP 
Its  printed  with  a  hyphen  in  the  folios,  to'^ptttmant  towns ;" bnttt  ^ 

may  be  right,  and  it  oiighl,  therefore,  to  be  mentioned.  In  the 
next  line  but  one,  "  worm-eaten  hole,"  of  all  the  imcieDt  impres- 
sions, is  made  "  worm-eaten  hold."  Theobald  was  the  first  to  sub- 
stitute hold. 


ACT  I.    SCENE  L 


the         ' 
"■        J 

'4 


P.  343.  The  old  stt^re^ircotion  at  the  opening  of  the  first  scene 
is,  Snler  Lord  Bardolph  and  Iht  Porter,  as  if  ihey  made  their  np- 
pearance  before  the  audience  at  the  same  moment :  the  modem 
stage-^irectiou  has  been,  TTve  Porter  (wfor*  the  gala:  £nUr  Lord 
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Bardolph,  It  should  appear  from  a  stage-di reaction  in  manuscript, 
in  the  folio,  1632,  that  the  old  practice  was  for  Lord  Bardolph  to 
enter  first,  and  as  soon  as  he  asked,  "  Who  keeps  the  gate  here  ? 
ho  !"  for  the  Warder  (so  called)  to  show  himself  aftove  the  castle- 
gate,  and  from  thence  to  answer  Lord  Bardolph.  The  Warder 
made  his  exit  as  soon  as  Northumberland  entered. 

P.  345.  There  can  be  no  question  that  the  printer  of  the  folio, 
1623,  in  the  first  line  of  this  page,  mistakenly  repeated  "able,"  as 
applied  to  heels,  because  he  had  placed  the  same  epithet  before 
"horse,"  in  the  preceding  line.  In  the  last  instance,  the  word 
ought  to  be  armed  instead  of  "  able" : — 

"  With  that  he  gave  his  able  horse  the  head, 
And  bending  forward,  struck  his  armed  heels 
Against  the  panting  sides,"  &c. 

It  is  ^^  armed  heels"  in  the  quarto,  1600;  and  if  the  corrector  of 
the  folio,  1632,  did  not  obtain  that  word  from  thence,  he  might  * 
have  heard  the  passage  accurately  recited  on  the  stage  in  his  day, 
or  possibly  he  used  some  independent,  but  concurrent  authority. 

P.  348.  Theobald's  emendation  of  "  ragged'st  hour,"  of  the  old 
copies,  to  "  rugged'st  hour,"  which  several  more  recent  editors 
have  not  admitted,  in  the  line, — 

"  The  ragged^st  bonr  that  time  and  spite  dare  bring/' 

is  warranted  by  the  old  corrector,  who  merely  converts  a  into  u 
in  the  margin. 

SCENE  n. 

P.  357.  The  following  manuscript-correction  accords  with  no 
copy  of  this  play  that  has  come  down  to  us :  it  is  part  of  Fal- 
stafTs  speech  to  the  Chief  Justice,  "Vutue  is  of  so  little  regard 
in  these  costermonger  days^  that  true  valour  is  turned  bear-herd." 
It  is  "  costermonger  <em^«"  in  the  quarto,  1600,  while  in  the  folios 
the  necessary  word  is  altogether  omitted.  Lower  down,  the  old 
corrector  has  added,  with  an  asterisk  at  the  proper  place,  the  words, 
about  three  of  the  afternoon^  which  do  not  precisely  agree  with  the 
quarto,  which  reads,  "  about  three  o^ clock  in  the  aftemooii-r  ^^ 
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folius  hav^  nu  tracv  of  llu.'ui.  On  tbo  niitt  pugn,  he  Ii?aves  out  the 
whole  of  FalstJilTs  speech  ftft«r  "  well.  I  eaimot  laol  crer,"  which 
he  makes  "  laeXfor  ever,     II  U  only  fouud  In  thu  ({uarto,  1600. 

P.  359.  Few  things  con  be  more  evident  than  Utc  neccasity  of 
an  omGiidation  in  tlio  following  passage :  "  A  luau  can  no  more 
soparatc  age  and  ooveteousnciaa,  tluui  he  am  port  young  limha  and 
Icehery  ;  but  the  gout  galls  the  one.  and  the  pox  pSiiehcs  the  other, 
and  so  both  the  degrees  prevent  my  ourses,"  What  here  arc  "  tlio 
degrees  ?"  The  poet  b  referring  to  two  diteasen,  not  to  two  "  de- 
grees," and  the  copyist  must  have  misheard  iHtfant,  and  wr7tteu 
"  degrees."  We  must  road  with  the  old  correetor,  "and  so  both 
the  ductue*  prevent  my  curses,"  »'.  e.  unlicipale  my  eurscs. 

SCENE  m. 
P.  361.  The  first  twenty  lines  of  Lord  Burdolph's  second 
'  Speech,  OH  this  page,  are  only  in  the  folio  iuipressions,  and  the 
corrector  of  timt  of  1032  shows  that  they  liaie  been  most  cor- 
ruptly printed,  probably  from  defects  in  the  nianitseript  in  the 
hands  of  the  eonipositor.  Malone  and  otliers  set  right  one  error 
in  the  lirst  line,  by  oonverting  "if"  to  in,  but  the  second  line  aii- 
pesrs  to  be  even  more  strangely  blundered,  for  instead  of 

"  InJccd  the  inBtant  action,  a  cause  on  foot,''  ke.. 
we  ought  to  reuJ  Uie  whole  passage  thus:  it  is  i 
Northumberland 'a  question,  whether  it  oould  do  harm  to  B< 

"  Yes,  in  tlili'  prewat  qaality  of  vox  : 
Indeed  the  inatact  act  and  cnusc  on  foot 
L1tc«  so  in  bope  u  in  Uie  enrly  spring 
We  sec  appearing  bads,"  &c. 

Thus  the  measure  is  amended,  and  ihe  sense  cleared.     But,  fiir- 
fher  on.  Lord  Bardolph  draws  a  pamllel  between  the  building  of 
a  house  and  the  carrying  on  a  war,  which  w  obscured 
omis»on  of  a  whole  line,  fortunately  inserted  in  the 
the  old  corrector.     Our  first  extract  is  as  it  srnnds  in 
and  we  will  follow  it  by  the  same  quotation 
speaker  is  supposing  that  a  man  purposes  at  first  to 
dweJJing,  whiiji  he  nfttrwards  6nds  beyond  his 
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**  What  do  we  then,  bat  draw  anew  the  model 
In  fewer  offices ;  or  at  least  desist 
To  build  at  all  T  Much  more  in  this  great  work, 
(Which  is  almost  to  plack  a  kingdom  down 
And  set  another  np)  shoold  we  smrey 
The  plot  of  sitaation,  and  the  model, 
Consent  apon  a  sore  foundation, 
Question  surveyors,  know  our  own  estate 
How  able  such  a  work  to  undergo, 
To  weigh  against  his  opposite ;  or  else 
We  fortify  in  paper  and  in  figures,"  Ac 

As  amended  by  the  old  corrector,  the  same  passage  runs  as  fol- 
lows:— 

<'  What  do  we  then,  but  draw  anew  the  model 
In  fewer  offices ;  or  at  last  desist 
To  build  at  all  ?   Much  more  in  this  great  work, 
(Which  is  almost  to  pluck  a  kingdom  down 
And  set  another  up)  should  we  survey 
The  plot,  ifie  situation,  and  the  model, 
Consult  upon  a  sure  foundation, 
Question  surveyors,  know  our  own  estate. 
How  able  such  a  work  to  undergo. 
A  careful  leader  sums  tohat  force  he  brings 
To  weigh  against  his  opposite  ;  or  else 
We  fortify  on  paper,  and  in  figures,"  Ac. 

That  the  furnishing  of  this  new  connecting  line  (to  say  nothing  of 
verbal^mendations,  the  first  of  which  Steevens  speculated  upon) 
between  Lord  Bardolph's  simile  and  its  application,  is  an  important 
improvement,  although  the  question  still  returns  upon  us,  from 
whence  was  it  derived  1 


ACT  n.    SCENE  L 

P.  365.  In  the  speech  of  the  Hostess  we  find,  "  A  hundred  mark 
18  a  long  one  for  a  poor  lone  woman  to  bear,"  altered  to  "  A  hun- 
dred mark  is  a  long  score  for  a  poor  lone  woman  to  bear,"  with 
indisputable  fitness. 

P.  873.  The  Page,  describing  Bardolph  peepm^  tSotOM^  ^^ 
^led  lattice'*  of  an  s^&honse,  observes :  *'  At  last  1  B^gHodYoa  e^-^oA^ 
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and,  methougbt  he  had  made  two  holns  in  the  lie-vnres'  new  petti- 
coat, and  peeped  ihrougli."  The  word  r*d  Is  inserted  in  nnuiu- 
script  hefgre  "petticoat,"  iu  order  to  make  the  resemblance  more 
distinct,  but  It  would  scarcely  be  necesearj,  if  ale-wives  usuallj 
wore  red  petticoats  at  the  time. 


SCENE  U. 

P.  374.  The  prefixes  are  so  arranged  by  the  corrector  o 
folio,  1G32,  that  the  Prince,  and  not  Poins,  is  made  to  t 
BtaflTs  letter  aloud,  which,  according  to  a  manuscript  » 
tion,  he  *hov>»  to  Point.  Several  literal  and  trifling  verbal  e- 
tions  are  iawrted  in  this  part  of  the  scene ;  the  orJy  one  it  is  i 
cessory  to  notice  is  the  rcnuirk  of  the  Prince,  "lluit's  but  tomnke 
him  eat  twenty  of  liia  words :"  but  is  wanting  in  all  the  old 
copies,  Wurburton  proposed  plenty  for  '"  twenty,"  hut  without 
the  slightest  necessity,  and  the  mnnuscript-corrector  supports  no 
such  change. 


of  l^^^H 
t>  read  R^^^H 

rbal  corrolBl^^H 
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P.  381.  FalstafTenters  «in^in^,  according  to  a  manuscript 
direction,  and  it  might  be  gathered  from  the  fragment  of  the 
lad  printed.     On  the  same  authority,  he  sin^*,  "  Your  broaches, 
pearls,  and  owcbes,"  as  tlie  fragment  of  anotlier  ballad..  In  fais 
preceding  speech,  he  addresses  the  words,  "  Grant  that,  my  pOOT 
■virtue,  grant  that,"  to  Doll  Tearsheel ;  but  the  old  corrector.  " 
"  poor"  to  pure,  used  ironically,  which  was  doubtless  tie 
word.     The  folioa,  iiftcr  Falstaff'a  speech  ending, "  to  venture 
the  charged  chambers  bravely,"  omit  whot  Doll  says,  according' 
the  quarto,  "llaug  yourself,  you  muddy  conger,  hang  yourMlfjj 
uid,  Q.icepting  the  two  last  words,  the  manuscript-corrector 
duly  inserted  them  with  the  proper  prefix.     It  is  to  be  remarked^ 
however,  that  when,  on  p.  384,  FalstulT  exclaims, ' 
tol,"  &c.,  as  it  stands  only  in  the  quarto,  that  speech  Is  not  added 
by  the  corrector  to  the  folio,  1632.     In  this  respect    his  praclloe 
w»8  by  no  means  consistent ;  and,  possibly,  whatever  authoritf  " 
may  have  had  was  iuconauAet^t  <d»>. 
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AGT  m.    SCENE  L 

P.  3M.  Two  corrections,  the  second  adopted  by  some  com- 
mentators, the  first  not  thought  of  by  them,  are  introduced  in  the 
folio,  1632,  in  the  King's  soliloquy  upon  sleep.  The  first  is  in 
the  line, — 

**  Under  the  canopies  of  coetlj  state :" 

which  we  are  told  to  read, — 

"  Under  hiffh  eanopies  of  coetlj  state." 

When  "  high "  was  spelt  AiV,  as  was  not  unfirequent  of  old,  the 
misprint  might  ea^y  have  been  made,  and  high  adds  considerably 
to  the  force  of  the  line.  The  second  correction  occurs  lower 
down,  where  "  clouds  "  is  erased  with  a  pen,  and  shrowda  written 
at  the  side.  It  has  been  a  much  debated  point  among  editors, 
which  was  the  authentic  word,  "clouds"  or  shrowds,  and  this 
emendation  may  serve  to  settle  the  question. 

P.  395.  The  corrector  of  the  folio,  1632,  did  not  add,  from  the 
quarto,  the  four  lines,  within  brackets,  in  the  middle  of  King 
Henry's  speech.  A  leafj  paged  respectively  87  and  88,  is  defi* 
dent  in  the  corrected  folio  of  1632. 


ACT  IV.    SCENE  L 

P.  409.  The  folio,  1632,  in  the  line,— 

"  Here  doth  he  wish  his  person,  with  sach  powers,"  &c. 

misprints  "  here  "  how  ;  but  the  error  (not  committed  in  the  folio, 
1623)  is  set  right  by  the  old  corrector.  Lower  down,  at  the  end 
of  Mowbray's  speech,  he  points  out  a  curious  blunder,  arising,  in 
all  likelihood,  from  mishearing  on  the  part  of  the  scribe,  which 
has  been  the  occasion  of  several  notes.  In  old  and  modern  im- 
pressions, the  line  has  thus  been  printed  : — 

'^  Let  us  sway  on,  and  Ikce  them  in  the  field." 

Johnson  truly  says  that  he  had  never  seen  "  sway  "  used  in  this 
flense,  and  Steevens  takes  the  trouble  to  insert  several  quotations 
in  which  "  sway  "  is  found,  but  always  in  its  ordinary  meaxun%^^K^ 
fliat  they  prove  nothing.     The  plain  trutih  \b  tkn^  Vb^  oo^f^ 
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ought  to  have  written  different  words,  Ihot  liave  exactly  th«  a 
Bound,  vis. . — 

"  Ztt'i  aieay  oo,  Mtd  bcc  tbcm  b  the  BeliL" 
We  need  have  no  hesitation  in  at  once  admitling  this  change  d 
the  rec^ved  text. 

P.  410.  This  part  of  the  play  is  extremely  ill  printed  in  every 
old  copy,  blunders  having  been  continued  from  one  to  the  other, 
Bome  of  nhiuh  have  never  been  detert«d,  excepting  by  the 
script-corrector  of   the   folio,    1632.       Westmoreland  say: 
Scroop: — 

"If  that  rcbellian 
Came  like  Itself  in  base  and  alyecl  roula. 
Led  on  liy  bloody  vnutli,  guanlml  wilh  rage, 
And  counti'iiiiiio'd  by  1>ojb  nod  bcggwy."  Ac, 
For  "  guarded  with  nigii,"  we  must  read,  "  guarded  (i 
monted,  used  ironically)  wilh  raffs"  which  is  quite  eonnstent 
with  the  rest  of  the  passage.     Again,  nearer  tlie  end  of  the  same 
Hpoech,  j^Zatva  or  plaivti  is  misprinted  "graves;"  and  the  last 
line  of  what  Westmoreland  saj-s,  is  thua  given  in  the   ft 
1633:— 

"  To  ft  load  trumpet  and  a  point  of  nar." 

Here  "  point  of  war  "  can  have  no  meaning ;  but  the  close  of  d 
passage,  in  which  the  noble  envoy  from  the  King  reproaches 
Archbishop  for  abandoning  his  prof<%ssion  and  raising  tlie  standi 
of  rebellion,  ought  to  bo  thus  printed  in  future  : — 

"  Turaing  jour  booloi  to  glaive;  yonr  ink  to  blood, 
Your  pen«  lo  lancnt,  aaH  jrour  tongne  dltine. 
To  a  load  tnuDput  nnd  report  of  var." 

Hie  folio,  1632,  makes  the  matter  worse  by  putting  2ow  for  "lot 
of  the  folio,  1623.     In  "  Richard  III.,"  Act  IV.  Scene  IV.,  we  b 

tie  expression,  "  the  clamorous  report  of  war" 

P.  413.  It  may  be  6t  lo  state  that  the  corrector  of  the  ( 
1633,  does  not  notice  the  lines  from  the  quarto,  wluch  are  n 
aa  omitted,  Bor  does  he  clear  up  the  dilliculty  regarding  the  A 
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bishop's  speech,  in  reply  to  Westmoreland^s  question,  why  he  in 
particular  had  joined  the  rebellion. 

P.  415.  There  is  an  undeniable  error  in  the  subsequent  lines, 
at  the  end  of  Scroop's  speech : — 

« 

"  So  that  this  land,  like  an  offensive  wife 
That  hath  enrag'd  him  on  to  offer  strokes, 
Ab  he  is  striking,  holds  his  infant  up, 
And  hangs  resolved  correction  in  the  arm 
That  was  uprear'd  to  execution.'' 

To  whom  does  "  him"  refer  ?  Indisputably  to  the  husband ;  and 
the  line  in  which  it  occurs  ought  to  run  as  follows,  as  we  learn 
from  ihe  manuscript-corrector : — 

**  That  hath  enrag'd  her  man  to  offer  strokes,"  &c. 

Her  man^  in  some  way,  either  by  mishearing  or  misprint,  became 
"  hhn  on." 

SCENE  IL 

P.  417,  The  conclusion  of  Prince  John's  reproof  to  the  Arch- 
bishop has  generally  stood  thus : — 

"  You  have  taken  up 
Under  the  oounterfoited  zeal  of  heaven 
The  subjects  of  heaven's  substitute,"  &c. 

The  quarto,  published  before  the  act  of  James  L,  has  God  for 
"  heaven,"  but  the  error  lies  in  "  zeal"  for  seal : — 

"  Under  the  counterfeited  seal  of  heaven" 

must  be  the  true  reading,  and  "  zeal"  is  converted  into  seal  by  the 
corrector  of  the  folio,  1632.  The  "seal  divine,"  which  Scroop 
was  charged  with  misapplying,  has  been  before  mentioned  by 
Westmoreland  on  p.  411. 

SCENE  m. 

P.  421.  FalstaflTs  joke,  such  as  it  is,  upon  Sir  John  Colevile  of 
the  Dale,  has  been  lost  by  a  strange  misprint  of  "  place"  for  dale^ 
twice  in  the  ensuing  quotation :  "  Colevile  shall  be  your  n&m.^  ^ 
traitor  your  degree,  and  the  dungeon  your  place — «b  ^w»  ^^«^ 
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enougli;  soshall  you  beerill  Colevileoftlic  Dale."     ''Pldce,'^ 
bolh  iiistanocs,  ought  to  hitvc  b^^u  dale,  *'  and  the  dungeon  j 
dalf — ft  rfo/e  deep  enough,"  tScc.     Tlie  maniiscript«orrwtOF  J 

substituted  dale  for  buth  "placen." 


P.  429,  The  manuscript  sLige-dircctlon  after  the  1 

"  O  IUI3 1  come  near  mc,  now  I  nm  nmcli  111/' 

is  not  *wocm»,  lis  in  modern  editions,  but  falli  back,  we  may  fflip- 
poau,  into  thu  urinsol'the  Dukes  of  Glouwsler  aud  Clarence:  tlie 
old  printed  inipius  are  without  nny  note  of  the  kiud ;  and,  just  be- 
fore, when  WesUuoreiand  and  Hareourt  bring  news,  and  deliver 
written  accounia  iif  it  to  the  King,  it  h  left  I')  be  inferred  that 
they  did  so;  but,  lest  any  mistake  f.hou!d  be  made  by  tlie  per- 
formers, tho  old  corrector,  in  both  cases,  writes  in  the  margin, 
Oivet  a  paper.  Allervrards,  when  the  King  desires  hb  nobles  to 
bear  him  mto  some  other  ciamber,  the  audience  wa 
gine  a  ebangc  of  apartment,  for  tlie  simple  stage-direction  is,  Put 
ihe  King  a^d  ;  and  soon  afterwards  Prince  Henry  comes  in, 
tnkca  away  tliu  crown. 


P.  431 .  In  note  8  it  is  conjectured  that "  rigol"  might  be 
print  for  rinjoi,  both  here  and  in  '■  Luerece,"  where  Shajicspeare 
also  uses  it.  However  tliis  may  be,  it  ia  certain  that  the  eorrac- 
tor  of  the  folio,  1032,  here  converts  "  rigol"  into  rittffol,  by  put- 
ting n  ill  the  margin,  and  such  was,  periiaps,  ihe  original  mode  of 
spelling  the  word.  Steevens  was  not  aware  "  tliat  it  was  used  by 
any  other  author  than  Shjikcspcnre,"  but  Middlcton,  his  contea- 
porary,  applies  the  compound  "  rigol-eyed"  to  the  round 
young  women,  in  his  "  Black  Book,"  11)04,  which  h 
straugely  nikundcrstooU  icriffffk-ti/ed,  a  word  that  has  no  i 

P.  43(i.  For  "  win,"  i 
"  Tlint  thuD  might' 

ibe  folios  have  joyne,  for  which  misprint  it  is  easy  to  necaunt, 
when  we  recollect  that  "  w'm"  ■woa  o^  o\4  dftao,  spelt  uynM,    Hw 


ima- 
mis-        I 
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old  corrector  strikes  out /oyiw  in  favour  of  "  win,"  or,  as  he  writes 
it^  itinne. 

P,  437.  The  expression,  "  for  what  in  me  was  purchas'd,"  the 
manuscript-corrector  changes  to  "  for  what  in  me  was  purchase^'^ 
t.  €,  booty,  a  meaning  constantly  given  to  the  word  by  our  poet 
and  his  contemporaries ;  the  verb,  to  purchase,  was,  we  believe, 
never  used  in  this  sense.  Lower  down,  doubts  have  arisen 
whether,  in  the  following  line,  the  first  "  thy"  ought  not  to  be 
my  :— 

"  And  all  thy  friends,  which  thoa  moBt  make  thy  friends," 

because  aflcrwards  the  King  observes, — 

"  Which  to  avoid 
I  cat  them  off." 

The  old  corrector  tells  us  to  read,  "  And  all  my  friends,"  and  "  I 
cut  some  off;"  which  seems  right,  inasmuch  as  Henry  adds,  that 
it  had  been  his  intention,  if  his  health  had  permitted,  to  lead 
others  to  the  Holy  Land, 

'*  Lest  rest  and  lying  still  might  make  them  look 
Too  near  onto  my  state." 


ACT  V.    SCENE  L 

P.  441.  The  folios  all  have,  "  and  he  shall  laugh  with  inter taU 
lum^y''  instead  of  '*  without  intervallum^^''  which  is  the  text  of  the 
quarto,  and  to  which  the  passage  is  restored  by  a  manuscript-cor- 
rection. 

SCENE  IIL 

P.  452.  It  was  probably  intended  that  Pistol,  in  his  joy  at  the 
accession  of  Henry  V.,  should  end  this  scene  with  a  couplet,  but 
it  closes  as  follows  : — 

"  *  Where  is  the  life  that  late  I  led,'  say  they ; 
Why  here  it  is:  welcome  these  pleasant  days." 

The  diange  required  is  only,  "welcome  thtB  pleasant  datj"  Vi 
which  the  old  corrector  alters  the  line :  lie  alBO  \mAcw«w«^\\i  ^a 

12^ 
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P.  465.  In  the  folios,  the  thirty-four  introductory  lines  are 
headed,  "  Enter  Prologue,"  but  the  corrector  of  the  folio,  1632, 
has  altered  the  title  thus,  "  Enter  Chorus  as  Prologue."  In  the 
body  of  the  play,  the  speaker  of  the  interlocutory  descriptions  is 
called  "  Chorus ;"  and  the  same  at  the  end,  where  we  have 
"  Chorus"  above  what  was  clearly  meant  as  the  Epilogue :  the 
corrector  has,  therefore,  thus  amended  the  heading  in  the  last 
instance,  "  Enter  Chorus  as  EpilogiLe,^^  In  the  eighteenth  line, 
"  imaginary  "  has  the  last  syllable  altered,  but  a  water-stain  in 
the  margin  of  the  folio,  1632,  prevents  our  being  able  to  distin- 
guish what  was  intended :  imaginative  could  hardly  be  Shakes- 
peare's word 


ACT  L    SCENE  XL 

P.  471.  In  the  long  speech  of  the  Archbishop,  in  defence  of 
Henry's  title  to  France,  those  parts  which  relate  especially  to  the 
succession  of  the  Kings  of  France,  in  connexion  with  the  salique 
law,  and  which  were  almost  verbatim  derived  from  Holinshed, 
arc  struck  out  with  a  pen,  as  if  they  would  not  have  been  well 
relished  by  a  popular  audience,  and  might  be  (and  perhaps  were) 
dispensed  with  in  the  performance  of  the  play.  Nevertheless,  the 
corrections  are  carried  throughout,  and  near  the  bottom  of  p.  472, — 

'^  To  find  his  title  with  some  shows  of  truth,'' 

is  not  altered  to  "  to  fine  his  title,"  as  in  Malone,  &c.,  but  to  "  to 
found  his  title,"  which,  on  some  accounts,  may  be  considered  the 
better  reading  of  the  three. 
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P.  4~5,  Thi-  King,  speaking  of  Scodsnd,  aays, — 
"  Wlui  lulh  Iwou  aim  •  BulU/  Dsighbour  k>  lu.' 

The  olil  corrector  inserts  grerdy  for  "giddy;"  (>ilhn-  word  will 
suit  the  place,  whether  wc  suppose  llcnrj'  to  in«iu)  that  Scotland 
Yiaa  been  on  itnstMidy  ueighliuur,  or  a  rapadous  one,  anxious  to 
Belle  all  opportunities  of  plUnging  England.  Ortrdy  seoms 
rather  bolter  ndaptcd  to  the  context,  but  the  printed  copies  are 
unifiirmly  In  fjivour  of  "giddy." 

Lower  down,  we  need  have  less  doulit  regarding  the  idterst' 
of  an  important  word : — 

"  Thn  King  of  Scots,  whom  die  did  send  lo  France 
To  ail  King  Edniu^'s  fiunc  wilb  priMnier  kings.'' 

ITie  manuscripucorrcoljon  here  is  train  for  "fame." 
P.  476,  In  llie  sulweqiient  pa'^age, — 


the  folios  have  lame,  nnd  the  quartos  spoil,  for  "  tear."     "Teir^ 
which  was  conjccturally  placed  in  the  text,  is  supported  hj  |l 
emendation  in  the  folio,  1632,  where  leare  for  "  tame"  is  trritt 
in  the  moi^in. 

In  the  next  lino  hut  one,  tlic  old  corrector  seems  lo  have  ti 
"crush'd"  In  tiio  sense  oTeomptlUd  ;  while  for  "but,"  of  the  d 
copies,  he  lias  substituted  not,  a  misprint  of  the  most  freqnf 
occurmnce: — 

"  Yet  thst  IB  not  n  cm^'d  neeewity,"  4c. 
In  the  last  line  but  one  of  this  p^e,  for  "  sorts,"  the  plan 
alteration  is  utalt : — 

"  They  iBTt  a  Idng  and  offlcera  of  dtli.'' 
P.  47T.  Tlie  line,  as  it  has  always  been  printed, — 

*'  Come  to  ODC  murk  ;  as  mui/  waja  meet  in  one  town," 
ia  obviously  overloaded,  and  tlic  corrector  of  tlie  folio,  I633>  ^ 
it,  H-jti  the  contest,  thus ; — 


I 

trill  I 
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**  As  many  airows,  loosed  several  ways, 
Come  to  one  mark ;  as  many  ways  unite; 
As  many  fresh  streams  meet  in  one  salt  sea,''  &c, 

Tbus  the  repetition  of  the  word  "  meet,"  in  two  succeeding  lines, 
is  avoided ;  but  it  may  still  be  a  question,  whether  Shakespeare 
might  not  wish  here  to  vary  the  regularity  of  his  lines  by  inter- 
posing one  of  twelve  syllables.  Two  lines  lower,  "  And  in  one 
purpose,"  is  amended  to  "  jKnd  in  one  purpose,"  precisely  the 
same  literal  error  that  was  committed  in  "  All's  Well  that  Ends 
Well,"  vol.  ii.  p.  252.     See  also  this  Vol.  p.  183. 

P.  479.  From  two  stage-directions  it  appears  that  the  tun  of 
tennis  balls,  sent  by  the  Dauphin,  was  exhibited  and  opened  by 
Exeter  on  the  stage,  in  sight  of  the  audience ;  Show  it,  and  Open 
it,  are  written  in  the  margin  of  the  folio,  1632. 

A  striking  change  is  made  in  some  lines  where  Henry  refers  to 
his  intended  visit  to  his  kingdom  of  France,  which  he  affects  to 
prefer  to  that  of  England : — 

"  I  will  keep  my  state, 
Be  like  a  king,  and  show  my  sail  of  greatness, 
When  I  do  roose  me  in  my  throne  of  France." 

TTie  word  "  sail"  here  has  little  meaning,  and  will  certainly  seem 
to  have  less  when  we  mention  the  word  proposed  in  the  place  of  it : — 

"  I  will  keep  my  state, 
Be  like  a  king,  and  show  my  soul  of  greatness, 
When  I  do  rouse  me  in  my  throne  of  France.'' 

We  cannot  believe  that  this  emendation  will  be  disputed :  it  is 
that  of  the  corrector  of  the  folio,  1632. 

P.  480.  In  the  following,  as  in  many  other  instances,  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  single  letter,  makes  a  great  improvement.  The 
King  is  urging  the  utmost  expedition  of  preparation  for  the  inva- 
sion of  France,  and,  as  the  passage  has  invariably  been  printed,  he 
says,— 

''  Therefore,  let  oar  proportions  for  these  wars 
Be  soon  collected,  and  all  things  thought  open 
That  may  with  reasonable  swiftness  add 
More  feathers  to  oar  wiog&" 
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Now  "  roastmobk>  swift. 
instant  disputch ;  and  v 


ess"  •aaa  not  Hi  all  what  ho  wUhcd,  but 
■  ought  indabhably  to  read, — 


"  Thai  ma/  vitb  »eit*anabU  swiftoes  ftdd 
Uorc  fea^MTB  lo  our  wingt." 


Thf  grwitor  the  specil,  iho  niorp  tcatotutbU  for  the  purpose  of  the 


M 

.re&d,lHini 


speaki 

ACT  IL 
P.  480.  In  the  third  Lne  of  tbe  Chorus,  we  are  lold 
"  Now  thrivu  the  Brmourcra,"  6ic^  but ''  Now  *trii 
&c^  in  reference  to  the  vast  exertions  they  were  making  in  prep- 
arations fur  the  army  about  to  embark  at  Southanaptou.  This, 
we  feel  convinced,  was  the  pool's  word,  who  was  not  at  all  con- 
templating the  protit  the  armourers  would  reap  from  tho  expedi- 


"  Now  itrivt  the  amiourera,  and  honoor's  thonght 
Kcigos  sold;  Id  Ibe  brewt  or  evpry  msJi." 


P.  481. 


Pope  (.-omploted  a  defective  line  in  the  Chorus  t 


"  Th'  abuEc  of  distance,  wlille  we  fbrce  m  plajr." 


folio,  1032,  informs 
he  puts  it, — 

-Th'  abuse 


ancient  copy  ;  and  the  old  corrector  oTll 
is  that  the  words  wanting  were  not  thom|V 


r  djstnncc,  and  to  force  a  plnf .'' 


SCENE  I. 

P.  482.  In  NjTii's  speech,  tLo  words,  "  there  shall  be  smiles,'' 
are  altered  to,  " there  shall  be  tmiteg"  i.  r.  blows,  which  exactly 
aocords  with  Fanner's  suggestion,  and  miilea,  he  adds,  in  used  iu 
this  way  in  the  midland  counties  of  England. 

In  Nym's  next  speech,  at  the  top  of  the  next  page,  the  6. 
rector  has  " tired ^We,"  iftstead  of  "tired  name"  of  the  1 
The  Quartos  read,  "  tired  mare.^  which  is  nni]iiC3ticinably  1 
prefemd  to  wime,  and,  probabiy,  tnjade. 
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SCENE  n. 

p.  488.  By  tCK)  earnest  an  anxiety  to  follow  the  old  copies,  an 
evident  misprint,  which  could  nevertheless  be  reconciled  to  fitness 
by  ingenuity,  has  been  preserved.  It  b  in  one  of  the  King's  speeches 
at  Southampton,  ordering  the  enlargement  of  a  drunkard  who  had 
railed  on  him,  and  the  passage  has  always  been  thus  printed  : — 

"  It  was  excess  of  wine  that  set  him  on. 
And  on  his  more  advice,  we  pardon  him." 

Our  is  substituted  for  "  his,"  in  the  folio,  1632 ;  it  was  on  the 
King's  "  more  advice,"  and  not  on  that  of  the  prisoner,  that  ho 
was  to  be  set  at  liberty.  On  the  same  page,  the  King  inquires, 
as  it  has  always  stood, — 

*'  Who  are  the  late  commissioners  T" 

which  has  been  strained  by  Monk  Mason  to  mean,  who  are  the 
" lately  appointed  commissioners?"  but  the  old  corrector  shows 
that  "  late  commissioners"  was  a  misprint,  or  a  mishearing, 
for  '^  state  commissioners" — ^the  commissioners  who  were  to  be  in 
charge  of  the  state  during  the  absence  of  the  King  of  France. 

SCENE  m. 

P.  493.  We  are  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  part  with  Theobald's 
fanciful  emendation  in  Mrs.  Quickly's  description  of  the  death  of 
Falstaff,  '^  for  his  nose  was  as  sharp  as  a  pen,  and  a'  babbled  of 
green  fields,"  founded  upon  the  following  words  in  the  old  copies, 
never  understood,  and  containing  two  misprints,  which  we  shall 
point  out  presently  on  the  authority  .of  the  corrector  of  the  folio, 
1632 — "  for  his  nose  was  as  sharp  as  a  pen  and  a  table  of  green 
fields."  The  mention  of  "  a  pen"  and  "a  table,"  might  have  led 
to  the  detection  of  the  error :  writing-tables  .were  no  doubt  at 
that  period  oflen  covered  with  green  cloth ;  and  it  is  to  the  sharp- 
ness of  a  pen,  as  seen  in  strong  relief  on  a  table  so  covered,  that 
Mrs.  Quickly  likens  the  nose  of  the  dying  wit  and  philosopher — 
"  for  his  nose  was  as  sharp  as  a  pen  on  a  table  of  green  frieze.^* 
The  emendation  is  merely  on  for  "  and,"  and  frieze  for  *'  fields ;" 
and  it  is  found  in  the  margin  of  the  folio,  1632.  Pope's  ridiculous 
su^estion  respecting  "  a  table  of  Greenfi^elds,''  ^YiomV^  caY^osR^ 
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(there  ia  no  cxtraticoiw  syllabic  to  counlcnancc  the  notion)  to  hava 
been  tlu)  proporty  man  of  the  theatre,  hM  long  been  exploded  }J 
and  such,  wp  apprehend,  must  now  be  the  fate  of  other  proposablB 
n  with  this  obviously  corrupt  passage. 


SCESE  vr. 

P.  497.  We  eannot  hesitate  to  believe  that  the  line, — 

"  Whiles  Ibal  bla  mouuti^n  lin,  on  moaBtaiB  standing." 

is  corrupt ;  and  a  manuscript-correction  in  the  fbtio,  1632.  show  I 

that  It  ought  to  be  read,  in  accordance  with  a  previous  line,  ds- 1 

Bcriptivc  of  the  some  persons  and  scene,  on  p.  474, — 

"  Whiles  tbat  his  mighly  are,  on  mooDtain  standing,"  to. 
The  copyist  or  the  printer  blundered,  and  put  "  mountain''  t 
ovDT  in  the  same  line. 


P.  500,  In  the  Chonis,  describing  the  enibarkation  and  sa 
of  Henry  V,  from  Southampton,  we  read, — 

"  Bebold  tbe  threaden  sails. 
Borne  with  th'  InTieible  nnd  creeping  irtod, 
Draw  the  hage  Inttoma  throiigli  the  fumnr'd  sea." 

It  is  tnie  tliat,  in  a,  certain  aense,  the  sails  of  a  ship  may  bo  aaiim 
to  be  "  borne"  by  the  wind  ;  but  the  old  corrector  suppliea  n>^ 
'with  a  word  which,  as  it  is  more  picttireaquc,  as  woU  aa  appro- 
priate, we  may  coiilidcntjy  attribute  to  the  poet : — 

"  Behold  tLc  threadcB  muIi, 
S/ovn  vilh  th'  inviidble  anil  creeping  wind, 
Draw  the  hoge  bottoms  through  tbe  furrow'd  lea." 

SCEN'i;  IL 

P,  503.  It  is  evident,  from  mere  perusal,  that  the  fragments  of  ■ 

ballads  quoted  by  Pistol  and  the  Boy,  in  the  beginning  of  tbU 

scene,  are  imperfectly  given.     "Without  thinking  it  necessary  hers 

to  qaote  the  ordinary  te\l,  vQ  '«U1  subjoin  the  manner  in  whidi 
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the  dialogue,  oontaining  the  extracts,  ought  to  be  conducted,  ac- 
cording to  the  old  corrector  of  the  folio,  1632  : — 

*'  Pistol,    The  plain  song  is  most  just,  for  humours  do  abound : 

Knocks  go  and  come 
To  all  and  wmey 
God^s  vassals /;«/  the  utmef 
And  sword  and  shield 
In  bloodj  field 
Do  win  immortal  &me. 

Boy.    Would  I  were  in  an  alehouse  in  London  I    I  would  give  all  mj 
&me  for  a  pot  of  ale  and  safety. 

Pistol.    And  I 

If  wishes  would  prevail  with  me, 
Hj  purpose  should  not  fiul  with  me, 
But  thither  would  I  now. 

Boy,  AnddAibxlj. 

But  not  as  truly, 
As  bird  doth  sing  od  bough." 

It  will  be  easy  to  compare  the  above  with  the  words  as  usually 
printed,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  old  corrector  had 
access  to  some  means  of  information  which  we  do  not  now  pos- 
sess. We  give  the  words  he  supplies  in  Italics,  but  the  whole  ap- 
pears as  prose  in  the  folios,  and  there  is  no  trace  of  it  in  the  quarto 
editions. 

SCENE  m. 
P.  507.  The  second  folio  absurdly  has, — 

"  Array'd  in  games  like  to  the  prince  of  friends," 

instead  of  " array 'd  in  flames"  of  the  first  folio;  but  the  old  cor- 
rector makes  them  agree.  On  the  next  page  he  corrects  "  Desire 
the  locks;"  as  it  stands  in  both  folios,  to  "  Defile  the  locks,"  which 
was  Pope's  manifest  improvement. 

SCENE  rv. 

P.  509.  This  entire  French  scene,  between  Katharine  and  her 
female  attendant,  is  struck  out  by  the  corrector  of  \3afc  io\\o^\^5X^ 
ivbo  did  not  venture  to  offer  any  changes  in  the  maxiY  xc^Ta!iXa% 


SCESE  YL 
P.  510.  Gnwpr  is  Bpcnking  of  comitorToit  anil  begging  soldiers, 
vlio  pri-toiid  to  liave  wen  grt«t  servii'e,  and  oliseires  of  them, 
tluit  they  study  pcrii-ctly  inilitury  phrases,  "which  they  trick  up 
with  iiew-lumMi  oaths."  For  "  new-tuued  oath*,"  ihe  old  corrwtor 
Bssurca  us,  with  cvl^ry  appearaiicti  of  trutii,  that  wo  should  rend 
"  now-coined  oayis." 

SCENE  VU. 
P.  519.  The  Dauphin,  vehement  in  praise  of  hia  horse,  ex- 
olainia,  "  He  bounds  from  the  enrth  ns  if  his  entrails  were  baira,^ 
which  Warburton  esplams  by  an  alluMon  to  tennis-balls,  which 
irere  stufTcd  with  hatr ;  but  the  misprint  in  the  folios  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  wrong  uw  of  the  aspirate,  for  a  mai^nal  note  In  the 
folio,  1632,  most  plausibly  substitutes  air  for  "  hmrs,"  and  there- 
fore reads,  "  He  bounds  from  the  earth,  as  if  hjs  entrails  were  air" 


ACT  rv.    SCEN-E  L 


P.  528.  A  question  has  arisen  whether  Flutllcn's  injunction  to 
Gower  ought  to  be  to  "  speak  fewer,"  as  it  stands  in  the  old  ci^pie^ 

or  to  "  speak  /ower,"  according  to  the  ordinary  plimsc.  Tho 
manuscript-corrector  alters  "  fewer"  to  foujw. 

P.  533.  A  line  in  tlio  King's  soliloquy, — 
"  IVtial  IB  tliy  soul  of  adoration  V 
has  hithciio  presented  insurmountable  difficulties  to  the  ruinmcn- 
tators.     Henry  is  descanting  upon  the  vanity  of  regal  accompa- 
niments, mainlabing  that  ceremony  is  all  that  distingul^es  • 
monarch  from  a  subject,  and,  apostrophising  ceremony,  he  asks, — 

"What  BTt^  thy  rents T  wbat  ore  thj  coming  IqT 
O  ccrcmon? !  nbow  me  but  tb;  wortli  I 
Wbal  IB  tUj  soul  ofadoratioa?'' 

The  old  corrector  points  out  this  last  lino  as  having  been  misprint- 
ed ;  and  readuig  it  as  follows,  the  whole  dispute  between  Joluisoa, 
Sleevcns,  and  Malone,  seems  at  an  end ; — 
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"OoerenKHijl  thow  mebat  th;  worth: 
Wliat  la  0)7  Boul  £«(  adulation  t" 

vhich  is  strongly  supported  by  tlie  whole  context,  and  especially 
liy  two  lines  that  follow  almost  immediately : — 


Therefore,  the  Miswer,  when  Henry  aaka  what  is  the  worth  of 
ceremony,  is  what  he  himself  supplies,  that  the  soul  of  ceremony 
b  nothing  hut  adulation. 

P.  534.  We  may  probably  accept  the  next  emendation  in  tJie 
same  soliloquy.  The  King  is  comparing  the  happiness  and 
sound  slumberB  of  a  slave  with  the  restless  nights  of  a  King ;  the 
former,  according  to  the  universally  received  text, — 

"  Get3  Mm  to  rest,  cranim'd  with  diatressful  bread ;" 

but  if  the  bread  he  ate  were  "distressful,"  if  it  were  earned  with 
misery  and  suffering,  the  similo  would  not  hold  ;  so  that  we  may 
infer  that  "  distressful "  was  not  Shakespeare's  word.  According 
to  a  manuscriptn^rrection  in  the  folio,  1G32,  the  epithet  was  mis- 
printed, and  we  ought  to  read, — 

"  Geta  him  to  rest,  cramm'd  with  dittatitfvl  bread ;" 

that  is  to  say,  bread  which  was  abundant,  and  well  relished  by  the 
humble,  but  which,  from  its  coarseness,  would  be  dhtaateful  to 
kings  and  princes. 


P.  543.  A  passage  in  which  the  King  supposes  that  the  dead 
bodies  of  the  English,  left  in  France,  will  putrify  and  infect  the 
air,  and  thus  pursue  their  enmity  to  the  inhabitants,  has  never 
been  properly  understood,  because  never  properly  worded ;  it 
has  been  thus  given  in  ancient  as  well  as  modern  editions ; — 

"  Mark,  then,  abounding  valour  in  our  English ; 
That,  being  dead,  like  to  the  bullet's  grazing. 
Break  out  into  a  second  course  of  mischief, 
ElUiog  in  KlapM  of  mortality." 
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The  airaile  of  the  bdlel's  grazing  from  one  object,  whlcli  il  d»- 
etroys,  to  itnolhcr,  which  it  ulso  wotind^  shows  that  we  ought  not  ' 
lo  read  "abounding,"  hut  -^  ftbotmdinp  valour"  of  the  English  j 
and  that,  inst^ml  of  "  rt'lupse,"  which  ill  suits  tlie  rLvtbm  of  U 
line,  we  ought  to  rood  refiex,  in  nlhiKion  to  Uip  power  of  ilic  bullet   | 
to  injuri!,  when  reflected  biickward  fnini  the  object  tiret  struck,  ^ 
The  four  lines,  ilicrelbre,  ought  to  be  printed  in  Ihia  manner  i- 

"Mkrk,  tlicn.  reioiatdiag  Talcmr  in  our  EngllHli. 
Tliat,  Iwinic  ileul.  Uke  lo  thv  bullHl'B  gnizing, 
Break  out  into  »  gcconil  coiu-9C  or  mischid', 
Killing  in  f/tr  ormortaUty." 

Theobald  printed  "  a  boundinff  vsloor,"  and  saw  tlie  meaning  of 
the  poet,  as  far  na  that  word  is  coneenicd,  though  he  did  not  give    ! 
the  right  emendutiwn  ;  but  Miilonc  poorly  imagined  tliat  "  abound-  j 
ing"  waa  only  to  be  taken  aa  abundant;  and  neither  of  them  had 
any  notjoii  that  "  relapse  "  waa  a  misprint  for  rejlex.     Both  these 
changes  are  made  by  the  corrector  of  the  folio,  1632. 

SCENE  TL 

P.  648,  Exeter  giving  a  description  of  the  deaths  of  Yort  and 

Suflblk,  speaking  of  the  former,  says,  as  the  text  has  been  always 

repeated, — 


Urdiiig 


!.  hmve  Boldler,  doth  he  lie, 


Slcevens  illustrates  the  word  "larding"  by  a  passage  in  Hentj'  J 
IV,  Port  I.  Aet  IJ.  Swno  2,  wiiere  it  is  huinoronsly  said  of  FU- ,] 
Stafi'that  ho  "  lards  the  lean  earth  as  he  walks  along."     No  qii^  -] 
tation  could  well  be  less  apposite  :  FalstafT larded  the  lean  e«rtkij 
by  the  perspiration  which  ffill  from  his  huge  carcase  ;  but  it  ia  BO  ■[ 
where  said  thiil  llio  Duke  of  York  was  obese,  nor  have  we  anj 
reason  to  suppose  that  it  might  bo  appropriately  said  of  turn  after 
death  that  he  "  lardtd  the  plain  ;"  the  true  word  is  thus  ^ven  in 
tnanuscripl '. — 

"  In  which  army,  brnve  soldier,  doth  he  lie, 
Loading  the  v^^^" 
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SCENE  TIL 

P.  651.  Mon^of ,  the  herald,  afler  the  battle  comes  to  ask  leave 

on  behalf  of  the  French  to  select  and  bury  their  dead  ;   but 

hitherto  the  line  has  been  given  as  if  he  asked  leave  to  "book" 

the  dead,  and  as  if  the  French  had  been  in  a  condition  to  take  and 

note  down  a  particular  account  of  them.     The  fact  is,  that  look,  in 

the  »enae  of  search  for,  or  select,  has  been  misprinted  "  book :" — 

"  I  come  to  tbee  Tor  charitable  licence, 

That  we  nu;  wander  o'er  tbit  blood;  field. 

To  look  oar  dead,  and  Oxta  to  bar;  tbem." 

The  manuscript-corrector  merely  altered  the  first  letter  of  "  book ;" 
and  the  use  of  look,  as  above,  is  frequent  in  all  our  old  writera. 
It  was  an  English  herald  who  made  out  a  statement  of  the  killed, 
wounded,  and  prisoners  on  both  udes,  and  atWwards  presented 
it  to  the  King. 


ACT  V. 
P.  559.  In  the  dorua  which  opens  this  Act,  the  first  words 
are  altered  from  "  Vouchsafe  to  those,"  to  "  Vouchsafe  all  those ;" 
and  in  the  next  line,  instead  of  "  and  of  such  as  have,"  we  are  told 
to  read,  "and /or  such  as  have."  A  more  niaterial  change  was 
made  when  the  celebrated  lines,  which  relate  to  the  return  of  the 
Karl  of  Esses  from  Ireland,  were  struck  out.  We  may  easily 
believe  that  they  would  be  distasteful  at  any  time  af\er  that  noble- 
man's execution,  but  we  may  presume  that  they  were  not  recited 
in  the  time  of  the  corrector  of  the  folio,  1632,  if  only  because  they 
could  then  have  no  application.  They  form,  however,  one  of  the 
least  disputable,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  important  notes  of 
time,  to  be  ibund  in  any  of  the  plays  of  our  great  dramatist. 

SCENE  n, 
P.  565.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy,  in  the  course  of  his  long  har- 
angue, asks  why  peace  should  not,  as  formerly,  in  France, — 

"  pnt  Dp  ber  lovely  visage  X" 
■  An  awkward  phiase  arising,  no  doubt,  from  the  suapimt  <:£  tSDA 
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short  word  for  another,  awl  ihe  inamisfrip^corrMtor,  therefon^  1 


This  change  may,  uevortheless,  have  W-en  proposed  ta  &  meMfl 
mutter  of  Mate. 

P.  5W.  A  trifling  ermr  of  the  press  his  been  cotninittcii  in  thft 
last  lino  of  the  speech  of  the  Fri-nch  King,  in  reply  to  Uenry'a 
re<]ue3t  that  lie  would  answer,  whether  he  refused  or  oceopted  tha 
srtieles  of  pence  proposed.  As  always  printed,  th»  pasaage  has 
stood, — 


"  Pass  our  accept"  seems  to  have  been  taken  for  "  pass  our  ac- 
ceptance," but  what  the  Freneh  King  iuleads  to  say  ia,  that,  after 
lurlher  eoiisideration,  he  will  either  pass  by  artieles  to  whidi  ho 
may  object,  or  aeeept  otliers  which  seem  &diaissil)lc :  he  sava, — 

"  Plenscth  jonr  grace 
To  appoint  »>me  of  jour  council  pnsenll; 
To  ut  with  UB  oDce  more,  with  better  heod 
To  re-eurvcy  Ibem,  we  will  suddenly 
Pub,  or  accept,  and  peremptory  annrcr.*' 

Th6  blunder  here  was  merely  "  our'"  for  or,  and  this  use  of  tlw  i 
word  "pass"  was  common.  A  few  lines  lower,  we  may  feel  as-  ) 
aured  tliat  the  line, — 

"  Sball  see  advaetageable  for  onr  dipiily," 

s  written  by  the  poet, — 

"  Sball  we  advuitafjc  for  our  dlgnlljr ;'' 

and,  accordingly,  abk  is  erased  by  the  corrector  of  the  folio.  18S2. 

P.  671.  The  corner  of  Ihe  leiif,  containing  the  interview  bctwees 
I  Senry  V.  and  Kalhame,  has  hecu  torn  away,  and  there  ia  I 


sc.  il] 
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J  one  emendation  that  demands  notice :  it  occurs  not  far  from 
end  of  the  scene,  where  the  King  observes, ''  I  dare  not  swear 
ou  lovest  me ;  yet  my  blood  begins  to  flatter  me  thou  dost, 
otwithstanding  the  poor  and  untempering  effect  of  my  visage." 
Warburton's  note  is  ^Certainly  untempting;^^  and  he  was  right, 
for  a  marginal  correction  directs  us  to  read  untempting  for  ^*  un- 
tempering." 

P.  573.  All  the  folios  have,  ^  girdled  with  maiden  walls,  that 
war  hath  entered,"  a  negative  having  been  accidentally  omitted ; 
modem  editors  have  invariably  inserted  *'  never ;"  but,  although 
the  difference  is  not  material,  the  true  word  was  probably  not^ 
^  that  war  hath  not  entered,"  because  the  old  corrector  places  it 
in  the  mai^in. 
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ACT  1.    SCESB  I. 
Vol.  T.  p.  9.  ITie  subsequent  imperfect  couplet  doses  Bedfon 

speech  just  before  the  entrance  of  the  Messenger : — 


Johnson  proposed  to  fill  the  blank  with  Berenice,  which,  in  any 
point  of  view,  could  hardly  be  right  Malone  was  of  opinion 
that  the  blanlt  had  been  left,  because  the  copyist  could  not  re«d 
the  name;  it  is  improbable  that  the  copyist  could  not  read  the 
name,  and  still  more  improbable,  that,  even  if  he  could  not  read 
it,  he  would  have  hesitated  in  putting  down  something,  whether 
right  or  wrong.  The  corrector  of  the  folio,  1633,  wrote  Caaiopi 
in  the  margin,  which,  as  far  as  regards  the  measure,  answers  the 
purpose ;  but  from  whence  he  derived  the  information,  it  U  im- 
pOBuble  to  conjecture :  he  therefore  reads, — 


P.  10.  In  the  following  lii 


■  on  bright  OtAilopE." 
;,  the  folio,  1632,  om 


"  Keignlei 
The  old  corrector  i; 


duke  of  Ai^jou,  doUi  take  bis  purt.*' 
ierted  "take,"  which,  perhaps,  he  found  in 


4 


the  folio,  1623 ;  at  all  events,  it  was  not  necessary  for  L 
ff>  to  any  other  authority  for  it,  if  even  to  that 
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P.  12.  Tlie  line  has  always  created  a  difficulty,  where  it  is  said 
of  Sir  John  Fastolfe,— 

"  He  being  in  the  vaward,  plac'd  behind,"  &c, 

which  is  a  contradiction  in  terms,  unless  we  suppose,  with  Monk 
Mason,  that  the  English  army  being  attacked  from  behind,  the 
rear  became  the  van.  A  manuscript-correction  makes  it  evident 
that  "  vaward"  was  a  misprint  for  rearward : — 

"  He  being  in  the  rearward^  placed  behind 
With  purpose  to  relieve  and  follow  them." 

P.  13.  The  ensuing  emendation  is  one  of  those  which  may  have 
been  introduced  as  a  mere  matter  of  taste,  although  it  seems  more 
likely  that  cause  should  have  been  the  poet's  word,  considering 
how  ill  *^  make''  sounds  in  the  place  where  it  occurs : — 

"  Ten  thousand  soldiers  with  me  I  will  take, 
Whose  bloody  deeds  shall  make  all  Europe  quake.'' 

The  old  corrector  erases  "  make,"  and  substitutes  cause. 

It  was  Monk  Mason's  excellent  proposal,  that  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester  should  say,  at  the  end  of  this  scene, — 

''  The  King  from  Eltham  I  intend  to  stealy^^ 
And  sit  at  chiefcst  stern  of  public  weaL'' 

The  old  copies  have  invariably, — 

''  The  King  from  Eltham  I  intend  to  send  f 

but  fli^e  is  little  doubt  that  a  rhyme  was  meant,  and  that  the 
oopyist  or  compositor  caught  the  termination  of  "send"  from  the 
preceding  verb.  The  corrector  of  the  second  folio  wrote  steal  in 
the  margin,  and  struck  out  "  send ;"  and  we  shall  see  hereafter 
that  in  several  other  places  ho  restores  rhymes,  which  had  either 
been  obscured  by  corruption,  or,  possibly,  changed,  because  audi- 
ences in  his  time  did  not  so  well  relish  the  recurrence  of  same- 
sounding  words. 

SCENE  n. 

P.  14.  When  the  Dauphin  observes,  in  reference  to  the  d]flaa» 
trous  state  of  English  afi^irs  in  France, — 

IS 
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measura  ^ 


*■  At  plesBurc  berc  wc  lie  near  Orleuu, 

Olberwbilca,  the  fomisb'd  EoglUb,  like  pale 

Faintl?  besiege  ub  one  bour  Id  ■  mouth )" 
ve  mfty  be  salisfii-'il  that  the  second  lino,  for  the  sake  of 
ftnd  meaning,  ought  lo  run, — 

"  Thi  vihiltt  tbe  AmdahM  EngUah,  like  pale  ghosts,"  Ao. 
The  oorreotioR  in  the  folio,  1632,  is  precisely  this  ;  and  it  is  sur- 
prising that  so  small,  so  obvious,  and  so  easy  k  corruption  as 
"otherwiiiles"  should  havo  remiuned  till  now  in  the  lest  of  this 
dr&niu. 

Lower  down  in  the  page  occurs  anolJicr  decided  blander,  which 
haa  never  been  noticed,  nor  set  rigliL  Tbe  French  generals  havo 
been  ridiculiDg  the  furbearnnce  of  the  E^lish  in  not  daring  to 
press  the  siege,  and  at  last  the  Danpliin  declares  his  determinaiioa 
to  attack  the  enemy,  and  mtnpel  Uiein  to  raise  it : — 


Why  should  he  call  the  French  "  forlorn"  at  the  very  moment  of 
their  triumph  1     ll  is  an  indiaputuble  error : — 

"  Now  for  the  hoaoar  of  thc/ortarnr  French,'' 

must  bo  the  true  word,  and  it  is  furniijhed  in  manuscript.  Tbe 
French  had  been  /orbome  by  llie  English,  because  the  latter  were 
not  in  a  condilion  to  press  the  siege.  Ilie  word  is  printed  '"  for- 
lome"  in  the  folios,  and  the  old  corrector  had  nothing  more  tu  do 
than  to  alter  the  letter  f  to  6.  In  the  lost  Ime  he  puts  JUt  for 
"fly,"  making  it  rhyme  with  "me"  in  the  preceding  line. 

P,  16.  There  seems  no  ground  for  preserving  an  evident  trans- 
position in 

"  HcaTcn  ana  onr  Lady  gracious  halh  it  plew'd,"' 
instead  of  "  our  gracious  Lady,"  as  it  is  marked  by  the  eorrcdor 
of  the  folio,  1633,  unless  "gracious''  be  to  be  taken  as  jrriMtoiu/y. 

P.  17.  The  following  seems  to  have  been  written  originally  as 
a  rhyming  couplet ;  it  occurs  at  the  end  of  tlie  spe«ch  where  the 
Dauphin  cboUcoges  Joan  of  Arc  to  the  combat : — 
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"  And,  if  thou  yanqiudiest,  thy  words  are  true, 
Otherwise  I  renounce  all  confidence." 

The  last  line  is  almost  ridiculously  prosaic,  and  the  change  recom- 
mended bj  a  note  in  the  folio,  1632,  is  small,  but  a  decided  im- 
provement : — 

"  And,  if  thoa  Yanqftiahest,  thy  words  are  true, 
Or  I  renounce  all  confidence  in  you." 

SCENE  m. 

P.  19.  At  the  heads  of  some  of  the  scenes  in  this  play,  we  are, 
rather  unusually,  informed  of  the  place  of  action.  The  corrector 
of  the  folio,  1632,  tells  us  that  this  angry  interview  between  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester  and  Beaufort  takes  places  at  the  Tower  ;  but 
it  would  have  been  more  correct  to  have  said,  near  the  Tower : 
London  is  also  added,  to  show  that  the  scene  had  been  removed 
from  France.  The  next  scene  is  supposed  to  be  in  France  again, 
and  that  word  is  therefore  placed  in  the  margin.  The  second 
scene  of  Act  III.  is  at  Rouen,  or  Roane^  as  it  was  spelt  of  old ; 
and  at  the  head  of  the  third  scene  we  are  told  that  the  stage  still 
represents  Roane,  This  circumstance  may,  perhaps,  be  taken  as 
indicating  that  peculiar  pains  were  bestowed  upon  this  play,  and 
the  alterations  of  different  kinds  are  sometimes  even  more  minute 
than  elsewhere. 

SCENE  IV. 

P.  25.  It  has  been  most  strangely  made  a  question  by  Steevens, 
whether  when  "  vile-esteem'd"  is  misprinted  in  the  folios,  "/wTrf 
esteemed"  ("vile"  being  frequently  spelt  vild  in  the  time  of 
Shakespeare),  the  poet  did  not  mean  that  Talbot  complained  that 
he  had  been  philistined.  There  is  not  the  slightest  ground  for 
any  such  notion :  Shakespeare,  as  Malone  remarked,  uses  the 
very  word  "  vile-esteemed  **  in  his  sonnets,  and  the  manuscript- 
corrector  of  the  folio,  1632,  states  that  he  also  used  it  in  the  sub- 
sequent, which  is  the  disputed  line, — 

"  Rather  than  I  would  he  so  vile-esteem'd." 

P.  26.  The  eight  lines  following — 

**  In  thirteen  battieB  Salisbory  o'erotane," 
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are  Rtruck  out,  most  likely  ibr  the  purpose  of  shortening  Talbot's 
harangue.  A  leaf  is  wwilmg  iu  the  corrected  copy  of  the  second 
folio,  between  p.  100  and  p.  103. 


ACT  n.    SCENE  m. 
p.  38.  Talbot's  irapcrfeol  line, — 

"  Tliat  will  I  bIiow  you  pre*ent1y,'' 
ia  completed  by  the  corrector  by  tiie  inaertinti  of  the  word  ladif, 
which,  no  doubt,  in  some' way  escaped  from  the  liytt: — 

"  That  will  I  Bhow  ;oa,  lad),  prtatMlj ;" 
and  then,  winding  hit  lioni,  his  solJJers  appear, 
SCENE  IV. 
P.  41.  It  is  enough  to  state  that  the  misprint  of  fathiom,  fir  1 
"  &etioii,"  wluch  Warburton  pcrtmaciuusly  refused  to  ootTect,  Is 
Bet  right  in  manuscript  in  the  margin  of  the  seoond  folio, 

P.  42.  Tlic  line,  as  constantly  printed,— 

''  lie  bean  him  on  the  place's  prlrilege," 

referring  to  the  Temple,  also  appears  to  contain  an  error  of  tho 
press.  Plantugeiiet  is  speaking  of  Somerset,  and  of  the  insults 
he  had  olTcred  to  Suffolk  ;  and,  according  to  the  uorrected  folio, 
1632,  we  ought  to  read, — 

'■  He  lirairei  him  on  Ibe  ploce'i  privilege." 
Consistently  with  this  emendation,  Plaiitagenet>  on  die  next  pAg«, 
exclaims, — 

"  How  am  I  brav'd,  and  must  pcrtbrco  endure  ttl" 
Lower  down  on  the  same  page,  instead  of 

"  A  tboUEBUd  aoul?  to  dentb  and  deadly  nigbt," 
the  old  corrector  hn^  "  Ten  Ihousaml  souls."  ifcc;  and  "a  thou- 
aani  souls  "  seems  a  very  iDsigtiificant  numb<T  to  be  prophened  on 
Mioh  an  occasion,  asUVelj  ^  (ail  in  the  Wars  of  the  Rosee. 


i 
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SCENE  y. 

p.  47.  Theobald  made,  and  most  modem  editors  have  adopted, 
a  needless  change  in  the  text  of  the  old  copies,  at  the  condusion 
of  Plantagenct^s  soliloquy  after  the  death  of  old  Mortimer : — 

**  And  therefore  haste  I  to  the  Parliament, 
Either  to  be  restored  to  mj  blood, 
Or  make  mj  will  th'  advantage  of  my  good." 

The  word  Theobald  altered  was  "  will,"  which  he  converted  to 
ill ;  but  the  mistake  is  in  a  different  word, ''  advantage,"  which 
the  corrector  states  ought  to  be  advancer  ;  he  leaves  "  will "  as  it 
stands  in  all  old  copies,  and  gives  the  last  line  of  the  quotation 
thus: — 

'^  Or  make  my  will  th'  adoaneer  of  my  good :" 

1.  f .  if  he  be  unable  to  procure  from  Parliament  the  reversal  of  the 
attainder  of  his  blood,  he  resolves  to  make  his  own  will  the  ad- 
vancer of  his  own  interests.  ITie  proposed  emendation  of  *//  for 
*'  will,"  by  Theobald,  was  merely  arbitrary  and  fanci^. 


ACT  m.    SCENE  L 

P.  49.  Whether  such  were  the  case  with  the  ensuing  emenda- 
tion by  the  old  corrector,  we  can  only  speculate  from  probabil- 
ities :  there  are  two  points  in  its  favour,  viz,  that  both  the  con- 
text and  the  measure  of  the  line  call  for  the  alteration.  It  occurs 
in  Winchester's  answer  to  Gloucester's  accusation  of  covetousness, 
ambition,  and  pride : — 

'^  If  I  were  covetous,  ambitioos,  proudy 
As  he  will  have  me,  how  am  I  so  poor?" 

Tlie  common  reading  is,  "  or  perverse,"  for  proud ;  but,  in  the 
first  place,  Gloucester  has  not  charged  the  prelate  so  much  with 
perverseness,  as  with  pride, — 

*' As  very  in&nts  prattle  of  thy  pride ;" 

and,  in  the  next  place,  proud  exactly  fits  the  measure^  wbUe  ^  oft 
perverse"  overloads  it  by  two  syllables,    ^e  TEkJK^^^SttKKSot^ 


I 

I 
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perlinps,  conclude  that  the  emendation  iii  the  fbUo,  1632,  was  in 
some  wav  authorized. 

P.  51.  The  same  may,  we  think,  be  said  of  the  next  emenda- 
tion in  the  King's  appeal  to  Winidiestor,  which,  aa  ordinarily  J 
printed,  ends  with  these  lines  : — 

"  Wbo  iboaM  be  pitlfiil,  [f  fon  are  not  T 
Or  who  BhouM  sladj  to  prefar  a  pnace, 
If  holj  churchiDGii  lake  dellgbt  to  faroilBT" 

For  "prefer  a  peace,"  the  corrector  of  the  folio,  1633,  h 

tervt  a  peace,"  peace  ha\-ing  been  broken  by  the  afTray  betwceol 

the  adherents  of  Gloucester  and  Wincbester,     "  Prefer" 

pre/erre  in  the  old  copies,  and  may  easily  have  been  mistaken  foi? 

pretfrvt,  when  written  with  the  long  s.     At  the  same  time,  it 

be  allowed  that  "prefer  a  peace"  is  perfectly  intelligible,  and  weU 

warranted. 

When  Gloucester,  just  afterwards,  offers  Winchester  his  faand,!^ 
manuscript  stage-direction  informs  us  that  ht  Komi  it  at  first,  but 
Bubfie<iuently  laktf  it. 

P.  53.  We  need  not  doubt  that  the  word  so  awkwardly  recur- 
ring in  the  two  subsequent  lines,  was  a  misprint ;  it  is  in  Plaiita- 
gemet's  speech,  thanking  the  King  for  restoring  him  to  his  blood: — 
"  Thj  hmnble  servnnt  rows  olwdicnee 
Aad  bamble  serviov,  till  (lie  poiat  oT  death." 

The  corrector  writes  kimour'd  in  the  mnrgin,  instead  of  the  first 
"  humble :"  and,  bearing  in  mind  that  Plantagenet  liad  just  been 
raised  again  to  honour  fjy  the  act  of  grace  of  the  King,  we  may 
willingly  accept  this  representation  of  the  text  of  our  author,  and 
read  in  fiiture, — 


Exeter's  soliloquy,  f 
not  wanted. 


the  end  of  the  s 


P.  57.  Talbot,  enraged  a 
calls  bsF, — 


s  success  in  capturing  Ftouen, 
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"Foal  fiend  of  France,  and  hag  of  all  despite  l" 

^  Hag  of  all  despite,"  at  least,  sounds  tamely,  and  a  mai^nal  note 
in  the  folio,  1632,  warrants  us  in  giving  the  line  much  increase  of 
energy : — 

*'  Fool  fiend  of  France,  and  hag  of  helFa  despite  !** 

P.  59.  Burgundy  thus  addresses  Talbot : — 

"  Warlike  and  martial  Talbot,  Borgnndy 
Enshrines  thee  in  his  heart." 

To  say  that  Talbot  is  "  warlike  and  martial,"  is  mere  tautology,  an 
offence  of  which  Shakespeare  is  rarely  guilty  ;  and,  as  the  old  cor- 
rector assures  us  that  "martial"  has  been  misprinted,  we  may 
gladly  welcome  his  striking  improvement  of  the  text : — 

''  Warlike  and  matchleaa  Talbot,  Borgnndy 
Enshrines  thee  in  his  heart." 

SCENE  m. 

P.  62.  We  give  the  ensuing  lines  as  they  are  corrected  in  the 
folio,  1632 ;  it  is  the  opening  of  Joan's  speech  to  seduce  Bur- 
gundy : — 

"  Look  on  thy  country,  look  on  fertile  France, 
And  see  her  cities  and  her  towns  defac'd 
By  wasting  ruin  of  the  cruel  foe. 
As  looks  the  mother  on  her  lovely  babe, 
AVhen  death  doth  close  his  tender  dying  eyes, 
See,  see,  the  pining  malady  of  France." 

The  common  reading  is  "  the"  for  her  in  both  places,  and  "  lowly" 
for  lovely:  the  last  was  Warburton's  reasonable  proposal,  which 
ought,  we  see,  to  have  been  adopted,  though  opposed  by  Johnson, 
who  treated  lovely  as  a  needless  innovation. 

SCENE  IV. 
P.  64.  The  King,  addressing  Talbot,  observes, — 

"  I  do  remember  how  my  father  said, 
A  stouter  champion  never  handled  sword. 
Long  since  we  were  resolved  of  your  truth,"  Ac. 

It  13  clear,  as  tlie  old  corrector  instructs  us,  that  the  last  linft  o>&^^ 
to  be, — 


2fl« 


THE   FIRST  PART  OF 


«  molred  of  that  tnith," 


'■  Long  «lo(«  w 
not  merely  lii-fnuso  lli-nry  is  I'ufomiig  to  an  assertion  by  his  Iktlur, 
which  must  bo  itnivorsally  udtiiiLI«sl,  but  beoauso  he  follows  j| 
by  B  stutvmeut  of  the  liJelity  and  merits  of  Talbot:- 


lather, 


To  have  first  npplaudeJ  Tnllwt's  "truth,"  atiJ  then  hia  "faitUuI 
service,"  would  have  been  repetition,  vcrj-  unlike  Shakespeare. 


iceeds 


ACT  IV.    8CE>fE  L  ^M 

P.  67.  After  Talbot  has  torn  the  OarUr  (in  the  words  of  the 

ioaDus<?ript  stage-direction)  from  the  leg  of  Faatoifc,  he  proceeds 

to  add,  that  tlio  order  had  beun  instituted  to  mward  the  deaetll 

of  courageous  warriors  ; — 

"  Not  Itwiut;  Ueatli,  nor  shrinking  ttoni  dlstre^ 

BuL  alHajrs  reaolute  in  mmit  citremei,' 

Such  has  been  the  invariable  text;  but  we  must  feel,  when  once 
it  is  pointed  out,  that  there  is  an  injuriooa  error  of  the  printer  in 
the  second  line ; — 

"  But  nlwajs  resolnle  in  Kwri  DXtremeg" 

is  the  word  substituted  in  the  margin  of  the  second  f>ilio.  Lower 
down,  we  should  hardly  hesitate,  on  tliu  same  authority,  to  change 
"pretend"  toporUtid,  when  Gloucester  aska, — 

"  Or  dotti  tbU  charllsb  mperccrlptlon 
Hrutcnd  some  alteration  of  good  wOl  V 

"  Pretend"  answers  the  purpose ;  hat  portend  most  likely  was  our 
great  dramatist's  word,  which  ho  ofVen  usee  elsewhere. 

P.  68.  The  epithet  "  envious"  in  the  following  line, — 
"  Tbk  feUow,  hiTs,  with  eavious  carping  tongne," 
is  not  in  the  folio,  103S,  ^Vmg,  ^tba'ps,  accidentally  dropped 
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out :  tJie  old  corrector  inserts  it ;  but  whether  he  obtained  it  from 
the  folio,  1623,  or  from  som6  other  source,  must  remain  a  ques- 
tion.    The  same  remark  applies  to  a  line  on  the  next  page, — 

"  Quiet  yoorselTefl,  I  pray,  and  be  at  peace," 

excepting  that  the  corrector  of  the  folio,  1632,  inserts  "  I  pray  " 
at  the  end,  instead  of  in  ihe  middle,  of  the  line  :  perhaps  it  was 
so  formed  in  the  authority  he  may  have  consulted.     For 

"  Sach  factious  emulations  shall  arise," 

two  lines  above,  he  has  "  still  arise,''  which  certainly  accords  better 
with  the  context. 

SCENE  V. 

P.  78.  Old  Talbot  and  his  son  John  are  contending  for  the 
honour  of  keeping  the  field,  one,  by  so  doing,  being  certain  of 
destruction,  and  each  is  persuading  the  other  to  fly.  A  marginal 
note  in  the  folio,  1632,  instructs  us  to  read  fly  for  "bow"  in  the 
ensuing  lines ;  and  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  "bow"  is  a  mis- 
print, though  we  may  not  be  able  to  account  for  it :  John  Talbot 
speaks : — 

"  Flight  cannot  stain  the  honour  you  have  won, 
But  mine  it  will,  that  no  exploit  have  done : 
You  fled  for  vantage,  every  one  will  swear, 
But  if  I  bow,  they'll  say  it  was  for  fear. 
There  is  no  hope  that  ever  I  will  stay, 
If  the  first  hour  I  shrink,  and  run  away." 

There  seems  no  assignable  reason  why  the  poef  should  not  have 
used  the  word/y;  and  the  old  corrector  informs  us  that  he  did 
use  it.  When  old  Talbot  returns  mortally  wounded  to  the  scene 
(p.  82),  it  is  said,  in  all  modem  editions,  that  he  is  "  supported  by 
a  servant;"  the  addition  to  the  stage-direction  in  the  folio,  1632, 
has  much  greater  propriety,  for  he  there  is  described  as  entering, 
led  by  a  soldier  from  the  field  of  battle. 

P.  83.  The  folio,  1632,  omits  a  line  in  Joan's  speech  upon  this 
page,  viz. : — 

"So,  rushing  in  the  bowels  of  the  Fiencikw" 
18* 


THE   FIRST  PART  OF 


It  is  supplied  hy  ihe  ccnTcctor,  pcrhnps  from  the  folio,  1623; ! 
three  lines  Iowit  he  ullcra, — 


by  erasing 
evidently  L 


"  Of  Ihe  moat  blood?  n&ncr  of  bin  harms," 

'most  bloody,"  and  writing  itill  bUrdtng,     For  the 

iperffct  line  un  the  next  page, — 

"  But  tell  mc  whom  tboa  lecb'sl  T 
he  gives  tlie  following: — 

"But  tell  me  trirjlji,  whoni  tbon  Bcekest  n«Kf'' 
Just  shove,  he  erases  "obtain'd,"  as  surplusage,  as  regurds  the 
Terse  and  senw ;  liul.  in  both  the  last  instances  it  is  by  no  mcaua 
clear  that  Sh&kcspearc  intended  his  verse  to  be  regular.  The  list 
of  Talbot's  titles  is  struck  out. 

Less  important  variations  are  frequently  noted  in  thb  part  of 
the  play;  and  in  one  place  wu  have  a  rhyme  restored,  which,  p«r-. 
haps,  had  been  lost :  it  is  where  Sir  W.  Lucy  demands  the  b  ~ 
of  the  Talbots,  the  usual  reading  being, — 


"1 

Dr  the 

4 


The  couplet  Is  thus  amended  ;— 


This  ehnnge  oc 
are  numerous. 


T  the  close  of  the  Act,  where  the  rhyi 


ACT  V.  aCESB  I. 
P.  8C.  For  "  our  Christian  blood,"  in  Gloster'e  speech,  the  oor- 
rector  of  the  folio,  1633,  has  "mufA  Christian  blood;"  and.  lower 
down,  where  the  Protector  recommends  the  marriage  of  Heniy 
to  the  daughter  of  the  Furl  of  Armngnac,  it  is  said  tn  all  the  old 
copies,  that  that  nobleman  is  '■  near  knit  to  Charles,"  instead  of 
"near  kin  to  Charles,"  as  we  find  it  in  the  margin,  quite  oon^at- 
ently  with  what  Gloster  says  aflerwords,  that  Armagnac  i^ 
kmsman  unto  Charles," 
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SCENE  m. 

p.  90.  The  introduction  to  this  scene  is  erroneous  in  the  early 
impressions,  for  they  represent  Burgundy  as  fighting  with  La 
Pucelle,  whereas  York  ought  to  contend  with  her.  A  correction 
in  the  folio,  1632,  sets  this  matter  right,  and  adds,  what  is  want- 
ing in  modem,  as  well  as  ancient,  editions,  that  York  overcomes 
Joan. 

Capel  was  justified  in  transposing  three  lines  near  the  bottom 
of  this  page,  where  Suffolk  lays  his  hands  ''  gently  on  the  tender 
side"  of  Margaret,  and  aflerwards  kisses  her  fingers.  The  old 
corrector  always  indicates  an  error  of  this  kind  by  figures,  and  1, 
2,  3  in  the  mai^n  instructs  us  to  read  Suffolk's  speech  thus  * — 

*'  For  I  will  toach  thee  but  with  reTerent  hands, 
And  lay  them  gently  on  thy  tender  side. 
I  kisa  these  fingers  for  eternal  peace,  Jbc.  [Artmii^." 

P.  91.  Much  of  Suffolk's  speech  is  in  rhyme ;  and  when  he  ex- 
cliums,  as  Margaret  is  about  to  depart, — 

"  O,  stay ! — I  have  no  power  to  let  her  pass  ; 
My  hand  would  firee  her,  but  my  heart  says — no," 

we  might  be  tolerably  certain,  even  without  the  correction  in  the 
margin  of  the  folio,  1632,  that  the  lines  ought  to  be  thus 
printed: — 

**  O,  stay  I — I  have  no  power  to  let  her  go  ; 
My  hand  would  free  her,  but  my  heart  says — no." 

The  two  last  lines  of  this  speech  have  given  trouble  to  the  com- 
mentators, which  would  have  been  avoided  had  they  been  able  to 
detect  the  blunder  of  the  printer  or  of  the  copyist,  whidi  the  cor- 
rector distinctly  points  out.  The  text  in  the  old  editions,  is 
this: — 

*  Aye ;  beauty's  princely  majesty  is  such, 
Confounds  the  tongue  and  makes  the  senses  rough." 

Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  printed  crouch  for  "  rough ;"  and  Malone 
was  obliged  to  pass  over  the  passage  by  saying  that  the  xaeaxi5xk% 
of  •* rough'*  is  not  "very  obvious.^    Read  with  tkie  aid  Q$  ^^ 


the  folio,  IGSi,  and  Iho  obscurity  b  at  a 


Xe/loueh." 
s  to  dettM-iiiiiie  whi'lher  the  preceding  emend*- 


"  Ajt ;  beauty's  pdaocl;  tnqtstr  is  mch, 
Conruunila  tbe  tongue,  ui4  moelt$  th«  k 

Here,  agiun,  who  is 

tion  were  derived  from  some  good  authority,  or  whether  it  i«s 
Hilly  a  luekj  giiess  ou  the  part  of  the  individual  through  whcs* 
hands  this  copy  of  the  folio,  1833,  passed  ?  Certan  it  is,  that  not 
one  of  the  many  editors  of  Shakespeare  were  ever  so  fortunatv  W 
to  stuinlile  on  the  moaning,  which  is  thus  rendered  obvious,  «tutCi 
at  the  same  time,  the  intended  rhyme  is  preaet^od :  the  prinoely 
majesty  of  bfauty  confounded  the  power  of  speech,  and  jtmA*^ 
all  who  would  attempt  to  toueh  it.  llie  printer,  not  undereisod^ 
ing  the  copy  ho  was  composing,  aceras  to  have  put  down  wofd* 
at  random,  and  to  have  made  nonsense  of  a  beautiful  and  dt^ciX^ 
expression. 

P.  92.  By  the  swrae  authority  wo  are  assured    that  anoth^* 
portion  of  tliis  scene  between  Sulfolk  and  Margaret  is  espeoW^^^ 
corrupt.     We  will  first  give  tlie  text  as  represented  in  all  *^^    i 
tions,  and  follow  it  by  the  text  us  recommended  in  mamiscnf^         j 
corrections : — 

"  Xarg,  Tu^  1  wumcri  have  bo«n  oaptivate  ere  now. 
Saff.    Lmiy,  wlierefijre  talk  you  so  T 
Marg,  1  (.t;  ;uu  menj,  'tis  but  ifuid  pre  gno. 
Btiff-    i^ay.  gentle  jirinccss.  irnnld  jou  not  sujipOM 

Your  bondage  bappy,  to  lie  mad><  »  qucpa ! 
Marg.  To  be  a  queen  in  t>aadag|e  is  more  vile 

Tbuu  la  B  dare  in  base  eervility. 

For  princes  shoiUa  be  ftec 
Suf.  "  And  80  iliaU  yoo, 

If  bappy  Englamt's  royal  king  be  1V«e.'' 

All  this  appears  to  have  been  mangled,  both  a«  regards  mei 
metre,  and  rhyme.     We  now  give  this  part  of  the  dialt^*  *  * 
stands  in  a  corrected  state  in  the  folio,  16a"2,  where  the  Utiles'*" 
Bvery  thing  seems  restored : — 

"  ilarg.  Till*  1  wotaeti  bove  been  cftptivate  ere  bow, 
guf.    lAdj.praj  (eft  in<,  Wberefore  talkyvnatT 
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Marff.  I  cry  you  mercy,  His  but  quid  pro  quo, 
Suff.    Say,  gentle  princess,  would  you  not  then  ween 

Tour  bondage  happy,  to  be  made  a  queen  T 
JfoTff.  A  queen  in  bondage  is  more  vile  to  me 

Than  is  a  slave  in  base  servility. 

For  princes  should  be  free. 
Suff.  And  so  shall  you, 

If  happy  England's  royal  king  be  true  J' 

We  have,  as  usual,  marked  by  Italic  type  the  words  written  In 
the  margiD,  which  we  are  willing  to  think  were  those  of  our  great 
poet,  his  original  language  having  been  disfigured  by  performers, 
printers,  and  copyists.  Other  portions  of  the  same  scene  are 
marked  by  the  old  corrector  as  more  or  less  defective. 

P.  95.  The  suggestion  thrown  out  in  note  6,  that  "mad"  is  to 
be  read  mid  in  the  following  passage, — 

"  Bethink  thee  on  the  virtues  that  surmount, 
Mad  natural  graces  that  extinguish  art,'' 

is  fully  borne  out  by  a  correction  in  the  folio,  1632,  the  meaning 
being,  that  the  virtues  of  Margaret  (with  whom  Suffolk  is  secretly 
in  love)  are  pre-eminent  'mid  the  natural  graces  by  which  she  is 
adorned. 

SCENE  IV. 

P.  100.  The  old  corrector,  by  the  insertion  of  r  for  o,  changed 
"poison'd"  to  prisoned,  in  the  following  passage: 

"  Speak,  Winchester  ;  for  boiling  choler  chokes 
The  hollow  passage  of  my  poison'd  voice." 

Pope  printed  prisoitd,  and  appears  thus  to  have  arrived  at  the 
author's  meaning,  though  some  more  modem  editors  have  adhered 
to  "  poison'd." 

P.  101.  We  have  here  another  of  the  many  emendations  ren- 
dered necessary  by  the  mistake  of  the  person  who  wrote  by  his 
ear  the  manuscript  used  by  the  printer.  It  is  the  last  of  any 
consequence  in  this  play,  and  it  occurs  at  the  very  dose  of  the 
scene  between  the  English  and  French  commaxv.&!6i^^\i<^Si  ^"^^^bi^ 
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[act  V. 


is  negotiated.  All  parties  are  agreed  upon  a  league  of  amit j,  and 
York,  addressing  the  Dauphin,  says, — 

"  Hang  up  your  ensigos,  let  your  drams  be  still, 
For  here  we  entertain  a  solemn  peace," 

the  corrector  of  the  folio,  1632,  reads  the  last  line  thus : — 
**  For  here  we  iiUerchange  a  solemn  peace." 

Tlie  agreement  for  a  peace  being  mutual :  it  cannot  be  said,  how- 
ever, that  the  change  is  imperatively  called  for,  though  recom- 
mended on  strong  presumptive  evidence. 


THE  SECOND  PAET 


OF 


Kma  HENEY  VI. 


ACT  L    SCENE  L 
P.  1 12.    A  question  has  arisen  whether  to  read, — 

**  And  was  his  highness  in  bis  infancy 
Crowned  in  Paris,  in  despite  of  foes  ?" 

or  as  follows : — 

"  And  hath  his  highness  in  his  infancy 
Beencrown'd  in  Paris,  in  despite  of  foes  f 

Some  editors  have  given  the  couplet  in  one  way,  and  some  in 
another ;  but  the  old  corrector  of  the  folio,  1632,  informs  us  that 
the  last  is  the  true  reading,  been  having  probably  dropped  out  at 
the  commencement  of  the  second  line. 

P.  116.  York  introduces  a  simile  of  pirates  sharing  pillage  in 
the  presence  of  the  owner  of  it, — 

"  While  as  the  silly  owner  of  the  goods 
Weeps  over  them,  and  wrings  his  hapless  hands.'' 

A  correction  in  the  folio,  1632,  instructs  us  to  erase  "  hapless"  in 
fevour  of  helpless,  which  certainly  seems  the  fitter  epithet ;  but  it 
is  impossible  to  maintain  that  "  hapless  "  does  not  fit  the  place, 
and  might  not  be  the  poet^s  word.  The  allusion  to  Althea's 
brand,  in  four  lines  just  below,  is  for  some  reason  struck  out. 

(808) 
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have   i^^^l 
or  J^^l 

■1 


"Die  puzxle  has 
of  Ihe 
several  Petit! 


SCENE  IlL 

P.  121.  JohnsOQ,  Steevena,  Toilet,    and   Hawkins    have 
wasted  time  and  spaw  upon  a  mere  error  of  tlie  printei 
the  eopyiat.     Ilie  first  Petitioner  says,  as  has  been,  univei 
represented, — 

"  Mj  mBBl<>ni,  It't's  etaail   close:  nij  lord  protector  will 
bj  Mid  liy,  and  then  wc  may  deliver  oor  suppliralionn  in  Uie  qolU, 

n  as  to  the  meaning  of  "  in  ibe  quill,"  and  each 
a  different  notion  upon  the  point,     Tho 
9  were  to  deliver  their  supplications  to  Suffolk 
>  after  another,  and  "the  quUl"  ought, 
putahly,  to  bo  Mtqael,  used  ignorantly  for  sequence, — 

"M 
delirv 

Un  the  next  page,  the  beginning  of  Peter's  second 
altered  to  "Tliat  iny  master  was,"  instead  of  mufraJ,A 
absnrdly  enough,  till  Tyrwhitt  proposed  the  t-hange,  which  is 
warranted  by  a  note  in  the  margin  of  the  folio,  1632, 

P.  124.  Afeording  to  the  old  corrector,  Suffolk's  speech  to  4 
Queen,  before  the  entrance  of  the  King,  dec,  ought  to  end  il 
rhyme : — 

•'  So,  one  by  cue,  we  will  weed  nil  tkt  rialm. 
And  jou  joursclf  ebatl  steer  the  tupp;  belrn." 

Iliis  reads  eai^ily  and  naturally  enough ;  but  tbi'  folios  make  (lie 
first  line  end  with  "  at  last,"  very  lamely  and  tamely. 

P.  127.  Pope  was  quite  right  in  printing /o»f,  for  "far"  of  the 
old  copies,  in  the  following  line,  where  Buckingham  is  speakil 
of  Eleanor : — 

"  She'll  gallop  liir  enough  to  her  dcetiuctian. 
We  find  /a*t  in  the  margin,  and  "  far "  stnick  out.     Th« 
horeac*  to  "far"  was,  of  course,  oeuasioncd  by  the  d«8tre,  in 
possible  cases,  to  abide  by  the  early  editions. 

It  may  be  mentioned,  that  in  the  corrected  folio,  1632, 
Ads  and  Scenes  are  noted  in  manuscript  (no  such  divtnona  bong 
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made  in  print),  and  as  a  new  scene  (4)  is  made  to  commence  with 
the  entrance  of  the  King,  York,  Somerset,  <fec.,  on  p.  124,  another 
scene,  numbered  5,  contains  the  incantations,  dec,  of  Margery 
Jourdain,  Southwell,  Bolingbroke,  <fec.,  before  Eleanor.  In  all 
modem  editions  this  is  more  properly  represented  as 

SCENE  IV. 

P.  130.  For  "  the  silent  of  the  night,"  the  corrector  has  "  the 
siUnee  of  the  night,"  which  is  the  very  word  used  in  the  old 
drama  from  which  this  play  was  mainly  taken.  For  "  break  up 
then:  graves,"  he  reads,  "  break  ope  their  graves,"  which  was  also, 
most  likely,  right.  Among  the  manuscript  stage-directions  is  one 
which  shows  that  while  Bolingbroke  questions  the  Spirit  raised  by 
the  Witch,  Southwell  writes  the  answers.  When  the  former  dis- 
misses the  Spirit,  called  up  to  ascertain  and  declare  the  truth,  he 
exclaims,  "  False  fiend,  avoid,"  the  impropriety  of  which  is  evi- 
dent, and  the  manuscript-correction  is,  "  Foul  fiend,  avoid." 


ACT  n.     SCENE  L 
P.  133.  Gloster,  addressing  the  Cardinal,  says, — 

'^  Chnrchmen  so  hot  ?  good  uncle,  hide  sach  malice ; 
With  such  holiness  can  you  do  if 

Tlie  second  line,  as  it  stands  in  all  the  early  copies,  is  imperfect 
and  prosaic;  the  corrector  of  the  folio,  1632,  states  that  two 
small  words  have  been  omitted,  and  his  emendation  is  better  than 
either  of  those  offered  by  Warburton  and  Johnson  ;  he  gives  the 
two  lines  thus  : — 

'^  Churchmen  so  hot  ?  good  uncle,  hide  such  malice ; 
And  with  such  holiness  you  well  can  do  if 

SCENE  IIL 

P.  144.  The  whole  of  what  passes  just  before  Gloster,  who  has 
been  required  to  give  up  his  staff  of  office,  quits  the  scene,  is  in 
rhyme  ;  but  there  is  one  line  which  has  nothing  to  answer  to  it, 
and  we  meet  with  the  corresponding  line,  as  an  important  addi- 
tion, in  the  margin.    There  are  also  two  emendations  deserving 
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notice  in  the  pruoeding  speech  hy  Queen  Moi^arel,  and  the  \i 
of  Ihis  part  of  [he  jilay  ruiis  as  folluwH  in  the  folio,  1632,  the  1^ 
porticjna  being  prhited,  as  usual,  in  Italic  type  : — 

''  Q.  Mot.   I  rce  bo  reasOD  why  a  \xDf  ofyenrs 

Sbould  be  protected,  like  a  cbild,  by  piert. 
God  kad  King  Hear;  goreni  En)iland'«  Mm, 
Give  up  jour  tlsflT,  Sir,  and  the  King  his  reklm. 
Qle.    Mj  slaffT— berp,  noble  Henry,  is  mj  staff; 

Tn  Ihxnk  I  fain  vould  ktcp  •(  makrt  me  laugh. 

Ah  H'itliiiglj  I  do  the  eamc  resign, 

As  e'er  Ihy  Tathcr  Ilcnrj  made  11  mine,"  &c. 

lliere  appears  no  sufficient  reason  for  disbelieving  that  I 
changes  and  additions  might  be  made  on  some  independ 
authority. 

Lower  down,  a  striking  misprint  occurs,  and  is  set  right  by  j 
old  corrector  to  the  great  improvement  of  the  pasaoge : 
let  lias  always  thus  been  given : — 

"  ThuB  droops  this  loll;  pine,  and  bangs  ib  Kpraye ; 

.  TbuB  EleitQor's  pride  dies  in  her  jouDgest  daji." 

Now,  as  Monk  Mason  observes,  "  Eleanor  was  certainly  not  I 
young  woman  ;"  and  in  order  to  overcome  the  difficulty,  he  com- 
pelled "her"  lo  refer  to  "pride,"  and  not  to  Eleanor;  but  tha 
printer  was  in  fault  for  mistaking  the  poet's  word : — 

"Thus  E^teanor's  pride  dies  In  her /iratK^it  days,'' 
is  a  form  of  expression  periiliarly  like  Shakespeare,  and  porAi 
conaatent  with  tho  situation  and    character  of  the  DucheM 
Gloatcr. 


ACT  in.    SCENE  L 

P.  155.  Malone,  who  was  generally  reluctant  to  vary  &om  J 

ancient  editions,  could  not  refuse  to  adopt  an  emendation  1 

posed  by  Stcevens  in  the  following  passage,  as  it  stands  inJM 
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Steeyens  printed  suspects  for  *'  suspense,'*  and  the  corrector  of  the 
second  folio  writes  suspect  (not  suspectsj  in  the  margin.  Never- 
theless, "  suspense  "  may  be  strained  to  a  meaning,  certainly  not 
adverse  to  the  poet's  intention,  though  we  may  feel  morally  sure 
that  suspect  must  have  come  from  his  pen. 

P.  162.  Regarding  the  next  emendation,  recommended  in 
manuscript  in  the  folio,  1632,  we  need  not  doubt,  seeing  that  both 
sense  and  metre  call  for  the  alteration.  It  occurs  in  York's  so- 
liloquy, where  he  congratulates  himself  that  his  enemies  are  play- 
ing his  game  by  dispatching  him  to  Ireland  to  conduct  a  large 
force  against  the  rebels:  he  says,  as  the  passage  has  been 
amended, — 

**  Whiles  I  in  Ireland  march  a  mighty  band, 
I  will  stir  up  in  England  some  black  storm/'  &c. 

The  ordinary  reading  has  been,  "  nourish  a  mighty  bana,"  which 
we  may  conclude  was  an  error  of  the  press, — "nourish"  for 
march.  If  the  former  could  be  accepted,  as  affording,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  meaning  required,  it  must  be  rejected  on  the  score 
that  it  mars  the  versification,  unless  we  consent  to  hurry  over 
"  nourish  "  in  the  time  of  a  monosyllable. 

P.  166.  Tlie  whole  of  Margaret's  speech,  after  "  Be  poisonous 
too,  and  kill  thy  forlorn  queen,"  is  crossed  out ;  but  various  emen- 
dations are  made  in  it  notwithstanding,  besides  the  necessary  cor- 
rection of  "  Eleanor  "  to  Margaret  in  three  differfent  places.  The 
change  in  the  line,  where  she  is  speaking  of  the  violent  winds 
which  drove  her  back  from  England,  must  not  be  passed  over, 
inasmuch  as  "gentle  gusts,"  of  the  old  copies,  seems  properly 
altered  in  manuscript  to  ungentle  gusts  : — 

"  What  did  I  then,  bat  curs'd  th'  ungentle  gosts, 
And  he  that  loosed  them  from  their  brazen  caves." 

It  was  because  they  were  ungentle  that  the  winds  had  been  con- 
fined in  "  brazen  caves,"  and  had  been  set  at  liberty  in  order  to 
drive  back  the  ship  that  conveyed  Margaret  to  England.  The 
whole  context  warrants  the  alteration.    It  ought  to  be  added^tha^ 
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Theobald's  substitution  near  the  end,  of  wlteh  for  "wftlc^," 
ever  plausible,  is  riot  auiUorised  by  the  old  corrector. 

P.  16U.  Mtilone  observed  upon  the  harsh  exfrtssion,  "to  drain" 
an  ''  ocean  of  salt  tears  "  on  doad  Uutupbre]r''»  fiwe,  and  Steovens 
advo4'itted  rain  fur  "  drain."  The  letter  d  in  struck  out  in  the 
folio,  1032,  showing  tliat  Stoevcns  was  correct  in  his  suspicion  of 
a  misprint.  On  the  next  page  occurs  another  error  of  tbe  press, 
which  only  applies  to  T-hc  accoud  folio,  where  ''  But  both  of  you 
were  vow^d  Tjuke  Humphrey's  dtatk,"  should,  of  course,  be 
"Duke  Humphrey's  foes:^  i/eaf A  is  eraaud,  snd  "foes"  placed 
in  the  margm.  On  p.  171, the  sanio  edition  omits  "send''  in  the 
sentence,  "  and  send  thy  soul  to  hell,"  but  it  was  inserted  by  Uie 
pen  of  the  old  corrector. 

P.  175.  He  points  out  a  misprint  here  which  wc  may  accept, 
although,  09  the  word  always  printed  iii  the  old  copies  may  be 
said  to  serve  the  turn,  we  may,  perhaps,  pause  before  we  admit 
the  change  into  the  texL  It  is  where  SuBblk  U  cursing  his  ene- 
mies, "  Poison  be  their  drink,"  Ate. ; — 


Here  we  arc  told  to  read  aharp  for  "smart,"  and,  independi 
of  greater  propriety,  it  is  uu(|uestionab)e  that  a  careless  copyist 
might  easily  miswrite  or  mishear  the  word.     At  the  close  of  the 
same  character's  speech  to  the  Queen,  on  the  next  page,  a  triHii 
error  has  been  committed,  introducing  a  gross  inele 
pression,  which  Shakespeare  would  most  likely  have  avi 
The  text  has  always  been, — 

"  Hvo  tbou  to  joy  Ihy  lift, 
MjBcIf  nojoj  in  nought,  but  that  Uiouli»*it ;" 

but  as  amended  it  runs, — 

"  Live  tiiou  to  joy  thy  life, 
Myself  to  joy  id  Douj^t,  but  tbut  tUuu  Uv'aL" 

l^e  duplication  of  negatives  was,  of  course,  not  at  a 
the  time  of  Shakespeare,  but  here  it  seems  as  inju 
netdiaas. 
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ACT  IV.    SCENE  L 

P.  180.  Discussion  has  been  produced  by  the  subsequent  lines, 
as  they  stand  in  the  early  impressions : — 

**  The  lives  of  those  which  we  have  lost  in  fight 
Be  connterpols'd  with  each  a  petty  musi." 

m 

Malone  read,  "  Cannot  be  counterpois'd,"  dec.,  and  Steevens,  per- 
ceiving at  once  that  the  last  line  had  thus  more  than  the  regular 
number  of  syllables,  proposed  to  leave  out  two  small  words,  but 
without  the  slightest  warrant,  printed  or  manuscript.  Note  1 
gives  a  hint  of  the  proper  emendation,  such,  indeed,  as  we  meet 
with  it,  in  the  shortest  possible  form,  in  the  margin  of  the  folio, 
1632 :  there  the  lines  are  put  thus  interrogatively, — 

"  Can  lives  of  those  which  we  have  lost  in  fight 
Be  connterpoifi'd  with  such  a  petty  sum  ?'' 

Surely  this  slight  change  is  unobjectionable,  where  some  change 
is  absolutely  necessary. 

P.  181.  Suffolk's  speech  to  the  Captain,  beginning,  "Obscure 
and  lowly  swain"  ("lowly"  is  altered  from  lows^,  as  mis- 
printed in  the  folios),  in  which  he  heaps  upon  him  the  bitterest 
reproaches,  contains  several  errors  of  the  press,  but  they  are  not 
important:  in  Whitmore's  inquiry  (p.  182),  consequent  upon 
Suffolk's  abuse, — 

"  Speak,  captain,  shall  I  stab  the  forlorn  swain  7" 

there  is,  according  to  the  old  corrector,  a  gross  blunder ;  and  cer- 
tainly the  epithet "  forlorn,"  seems  strangely  applied  :  it  is  much 
more  likely  that  Whitmore  should  ask, — 

**  Speak,  captain,  shall  I  stab  the  faul-ionffued  slave  f" 

and  such  is  actually  his  question,  as  represented  in  a  manuscript 
note  in  the  folio,  1632.  We  cannot  believe  that  the  writer  of  that 
note  was  merely  indulging  his  taste,  or  exercising  his  fancy.  It 
is  to  be  remarked  that  the  correction  of  "  forlorn"  to  fouUtongued^ 
IB  in  a  difierent  ink  to  that  which  was  used  for  the  correctloa  of 
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"swain"  to  slart.     llio  whole  of  the  CupUio'a  reply  to  Siif 
excepting  thu  linit  five  lines,  iit  urossed  out. 

P.  1S4.  Tlic  prcfi\ca  in  tills  sfxne  are  confused  in  the  fdl 
especially  as  regards  Sufiblk.     The  line, — 

"  Tbj  wotdi  move  nge  tad  not  rcmoree  in  me," 
is,  for  some  reason,  erased ;  and  Suffolk's  last  speech  is 
begin,— 

"  Com?,  Boldien,  show  what  cnicltj  je  nan," 
undoubtedly  the  riglit  distribution  of  the  diulogue. 
SCESB  II. 

P.  186.  When  Jack  Cade  enters  the  old  printed  stage-dirediot 
atfttcs  that  he  is  followed  by  infiuile  uwabert,  to  which  the  manu- 
script-corrector odds,  the  more  the  belter,  and  uproar:  meaning,  of 
course,  that  the  rabble  was  to  be  represented  on  the  stage  as 
numerously  and  its  riotously  as  the  means  of  the  old  tlieatre  would 
allow.  When  Cade  subsequently  knights  himself  {p.  189),  wa 
are  told  that  he  knetls  and  ritit,  and  when  the  Staffords  are  Id 
that  he  puis  on  the  armour  of  one  of  them. 

SCENE  V. 
P.  195.  In  all  printed  copies  this  scene  terminates  very  t 
with  a  speech  by  Lord  Scales  •, — 

"  Fight  for  jonr  kiag.  yonr  counti?,  and  your  livi 
And  so  ratciTcll,  for  I  must  lieocc  nsnin.'' 

It  is  given  as  follows  by  the  corrector  of  the  folio,    1632 :- 


This  rhyme  may,  possibly,  have  been  a  subsequent  Introduction, 
for  the  sake  of  giving  more  spirit  to  the  exit  of  Lord  Scales, 
of  enforcing  a  loyal  maxim. 

SCENE  vrn, 

P,  SOS.  Two  blunders  of  some  consequence  are  detected  by 
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marginal  notes  in  the  folio,  1632,  in  the  address  of  Old  Cli^rd 
to  the  ^^rabblement"  under  Cade:  he  appeals  to  them,  in  all 
editions,  ancient  and  modem,  in  these  terms  : — 

"  What  iay  ye,  couDtrymen  T  will  ye  relent, 
And  yield  to  mercy,  whilst  'tis  offered  you, 
Or  let  a  rabble  lead  you  to  yoor  deaths  ?" 

The  speaker  '^as  addressing  the  "  rabble,"  and  would  hardly  ask 
whether  they  would  allow  themselves  to  lead  themselves  to  their 
own  deaths :  the  second  misprint  is,  therefore,  "rabble"  for  rebel^ 
meaning  Cade,  who  was  leading  the  rabble :  the  first  misprint  is 
less  positively  wrong,  but  still  the  sense  (as  well  as  the  old  cor- 
rector) tells  us  to  read,  "relent"  rq)ent :  the  three  lines,  properly 
printed,  will,  therefore,  stand  thus ; — 

"  What  say  ye,  countrymen  ?  will  ye  repent^ 
And  yield  to  mercy,  whilst  His  oflTer'd  you, 
Or  let  a  rebel  lead  you  to  your  deaths?'' 

Writers  of  the  time  now  and  then  used  "relent"  for  repent ;  but 
"  rabble"  for  rebel  must  be  wrong. 

P.  205.  The  Duke  of  York  having  suddenly  returned  from 
Ireland,  a  messenger  informs  the  King  that  he  is  on  his  way  to  the 
court, — 

*^  And  with  a  puissant,  and  a  mighty  power  . 
Of  Gallowglasses  and  stout  Kernes 
Is  marching  hitherward  in  proud  array." 

The  first  line  is  tautological,  since  a  "  mighty"  power  would  ne- 
cessarily be  a  "puissant"  power:  the  second  line  is  imperfect, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  two  syllables ;  but  both  these  defects 
are  remedied  by  the  corrector  of  the  folio,  1632  : — 

''  And  with  a  puissant,  and  united  power 
Of  Gallowglasses  and  stout  IrUh  Kernes, 
Is  marching  hitherward  in  proud  array." 

Most  likely  "a  mighty"  was  written  for  united^  in  consequence  of 
misapprehension  by  the  ear  of  the  scribe :  York's  power  consisted 
of  Gallowglasses  and  Kernes  in  union ;  and  as  the  Kernes  were 
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Irith,  we  may  Im  coufideiil  Uiat  tluit  warii  bad,  in  some  uoexpi 
ed  iray,  escapLtl  frou  tbc  text. 


ACT  V.    SCEKE  L 

P.  214.  York,  accused  of  treason,  calls  for  bis  sons  to  bail  h 
and  aflernarda  for  Salisbury  iind  Warwick,  whom  he  U^rms  Ma 
"  two  brave  bears :" — 

"  That  with  tlie  Tory  ehakiiig  oribeir  clu^iui 
Thej  majr  aatonuh  these  kU-lurkLoK  cms." 

Steevens  thought  that  "  fell-lurking"  was,  in  all  probability,  a  mis- 
print ;  and  Heath  propoMul  feltiurehing,  and  otiiers  ftU-harking  as 
the  fit  (impound.  York  has  prcriously  spoken  of  the  looks  of 
Clifford  and  other  friends  of  Henry,  and  Uiere  ia  every  reason  to 
think  that  this  corrootion  in  the  folio,  1633,  Js  well  fcimded  :- 

"Thut,  with  the  very  shaking  oflbfir  ctutina 
The;  may  oitontah  Ihexe  /eti-lookiitg  cars." 

The  misprint  was  easy,  hut,  we  believe,  no  editor  ever 
the  n'ght  emendation.     Just  below  oceurs  another  slight,  but  de- 
cided error,  of  Uie  same  kind,  in  Richard's  simile  of  ■'  an  over- 
veening  cur  :"— 

"  Who,  bobft  BuRer'd  with  the  bear'a  fell  pftw, 
Hath  ciapp'd  his  tail  between  hU  legs  and  cried.' 

Here  one  auxiliary  was  used  for  another,  for  we  ought  clearlj^fl 
read  having  for  "  being  ;" — 

"  Wlio,  AavUj  Huilbr'd  from  the  bear'i  Tell  paw."  to. 


It  seems  strange  that  Malone  should  ingeniously  stHvo  to  vtndi' 
cate  "  being,"  without  perceiving  that  liavinff  would  at  once  put 
an  end  to  the  difficulty. 

SCENE  IL 

P.  220.  We  may  be  pretty  sure,  if  only  on  ooiyiimt  of  tbed 

agreeable  jingle  of  "  hearts"  and  "  parts"  in  the  same  line,  tT 

Shakespeare  did  not  writ«  the  following,  as  it  has  alwaya  been 


Bd:—  I 

■   '    tde- 

tndi' 
put 
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handed  down  to  us.  Young  Clifibrd  is  speaking  of  the  total  rout 
of  King  Henry's  troops : — 

*'  Uncnrable  discomfit 
Reigns  in  the  hearts  of  all  our  present  parts." 

Some  corruption  found  its  way  into  the  text,  and  the  corrector  of 
the  folio,  1632,  informs  us  what  it  is,  but  he  does  not  tell  us  how 
the  word  he  substitutes  became  mistaken  for  that  he  expunges  :-r- 

"  Uncorable  discomfit 
Reigns  in  the  hearts  of  all  oar  present  yw^ndt." 

If  the  transcriber  of  this  play  for  the  press  had  written  as  plain  a 
hand  as  the  corrector,  sudi  a  blunder  would  not  have  been  com- 
mitted, and  we  do  not  see  how  any  want  of  clearness  could  well 
pervert  friends  into  "  parts."  That  the  one  fills  the  place  better 
tiian  the  other,  will,  probably,  not  pe  denied :  neither  will  it  be 
denied,  by  those  who  have  examined  it,  that  the  latter  portion  of 
this  play  is  very  incorrectly  printed.  As  a  farther  proof,  we  may 
adduce  the  first  five  lines  of  York's  speech,  at  the  opening  o**  thp 
next  scene  on  this  page: — 

"  Of  Salisbury,  who  can  report  of  him? 
That  winter  lion,  who  in  rage  forgets 
Aged  contusions  and  all  brush  of  time, 
And,  like  a  gallant  in  the  brow  of  youth, 
Repairs  him  with  occasion." 

There  appear  to  be  at  least  three  crrora  in  this  short  passage,  two 
of  which  have  been  guessed  at  with  success  by  Warburton  and 
Johnson,  though  Steevens  would  not  allow  of  either.  The  first, 
but  not  the  most  important,  has  never  been  hinted  at,  but  is  dis- 
tinctly shown  by  a  manuscript-emendation  in  the  folio,  1632, 
where  the  extract  appears  in  this  form  : — 

"  Old  Salisbury,  who  can  report  of  him  ? 
That  winter  lion,  who  in  rage  forgets 
Aged  contusions  and  all  bruise  of  time, 
And,  lilcc  a  gallant  in  the  bloom  of  youth, 
Repairs  him  with  occasion." 

As  to  "  0«  Salisbury,"  instead  of  "  Of  Salisbury,"  it  is  to  be  ob- 
•erred  that  not  only  is  the  change  fully  borne  out  by  the  contAX^ 
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Imt  that  in  the  corresponding  place  of  the  drama  upoo  which  thb 
play  was  founded,  York  inquires,  ''  But  did  you  see  old  Salisbury  1^ 
Bruise,  for  "  brush,"  was  Warburton's  conjecture ;  and  Johnson 
proposed  blow  for  ^'  brow ;''  but  it  turns  out,  as  far  as  the  old  cor- 
rector may  be  trusted,  that  the  poet's  word  was  bloom  ;  hlov  is 
certainly  nearer  the  letters,  and,  in  the  same  sense  as  bloom,  migl^ 
answer  the  purpose  equally  well. 
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ACT  I.    SCENE  L 


P.  229.  Edward,  speaking  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  says 
that  he 

"  Is  either  slain  or  wounded  dangerous.'' 

There  are  two  pieces  of  evidence  to  show  that  we  ought  to  read 
"  wounded  dangerously :"  the  one  is  the  play  from  which  this 
drama  was  in  great  part  taken,  and  the  other  a  manuscript-cor- 
rcction  in  the  folio,  1632.  Either  ought,  in  such  a  case,  to  be  con- 
clusive. 

The  old  printed  copies  are  without  many  necessary  stage-direc- 
tions, and  when  Richard  throws  down  the  head  of  Somerset,  heady 
and  throw  it,  are  written  in  the  margin,  as  a  sufficient  instruction 
to  the  performer.     At  the  line, — 

"  Thus  do  I  hope  to  shake  King  Henry's  head," 

shake  it  is  placed  opposite.  York  afterwards  takes  the  throne  ; 
that  is  to  say,  places  himself  in  the  seat  in  the  Parliament  House 
appropriated  to  the  King.  This  he  is  represented  in  the  folio, 
1632,  as  doing  earlier  than  in  modern  editions,  and  at  the  same 
time  that  his  soldiers  retire,  or  go  up,  as  it  is  expressed  in  print. 
This  course  does  not  seem  to  be  quite  correct  according  to  the 
dialogue. 

P.  235.  The  folio,  1632,  thus  blunderingly  gives  the  passage, 
where  Henry  consents  to  reign  only  during  life : — 
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'■  U  J  lord  of  Warwick,  hear  bol  one  word. 
Lnt  am  for  thin  time  reign  u  kinK.'* 


Miuiuscript-corrpclioos  i-liangt  tUw  Hum  lliui: — 

"  Mj  lonl  of  Warwick,  beat  nu  but  one  torI. 
Li't  me  fur  this  ntg  lift  Lime  relgu  aa  king.'' 

Jlf«,  neoeHsary  at  least  to  tho  measunv  b  found  in  no  known 
tion  of  thb  pUy  ;  but  my  /i/«,  iu  the  svcond  line,  makers  tlie  pa»- 
Bags  agree  with  the  folio,  1D'.i3  ;  the  insi^rtion  of  nu-,  in  th«  first 
line,  muy  induce  a  douht  whelhCT  the  corret-tor  of  tJin  folio,  1633, 
did  not  resort  to  some  independent  source.  Tliia  notion  ia 
strengthened  by  an  emendation,  8  few  lines  above,  where,  oooord- 
ing  to  all  authorities,  Yurk  exolulms, — 

"  HeU7  of  LaucMter,  r««'gn  lb;  crown ;" 
but  York,  from  the  commencement.  Lad  demanded  the 
his  ;  and,  in  consistency  with  thia  assertion  of  right,  and  p«rfiua 
warmnted  by  some  then  extant  authority,  tho  old  con-outor 
York  say, — 

"  Heiu7  of  Lancaster,  nslga  my  crowD.*' 

At  all  events,  such  would  seem  (o  be  tho  true  reading. 

A  leaf  is  unfortunately  wanting  in  the  folio,  1632,  after  thia 
part  of  the  scone. 

SCENE  IV. 

P.  243,  During  tho  speech  of  Margaret,  several  i 
Uona  are  inserted,  of  which  there  ia  no  trace  in  any  printed  eopi 
ancient  or  modem.     TTius,  when  she  shows   York  tho  napkm 
atained  with  Rutland's  blood,  the  fit  time  for  producing  il  is  duly 
marked,  and  she  afterwards,  in  mockery,  fkroun  it  to  him,  that  he 
may  wipe  his  eyes  upon  it.     Again,  when  she  and  CUflbrd  ii 
ingly  plsi'e  the  paper  eroten  on  York's  head,  those  worda  m 
sorted  in  the  margin.     Before  riifford  and  the  Queen  si 
York  casts  Ihe  napkin  to  her  ai/ain. 

P,  249.  Tho  folio,  1623.  has  this  esolamatiou  by  Y'ork,  in  fl 
eion  to  the  death  of  yout:g  Rutland: — 
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and  why  the  passage  should  have  been  altered  to  the  following 
form  in  the  folio,  1632,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  understand,  unless, 
when  properly  given,  it  corresponded  with  some  better  original 
than  that  from  which  the  folio,  1623,  was  printed  : — 

''That  face  of  bis 
The  hungry  cannibals  would  not  have  touched, 
Would  not  have  stain'd  the  roses  just  with  blood.- ' 

llieobald,  to  keep,  we  suppose,  as  near  the  letters  of  the  second 
folio  as  possible,  proposed,  somewhat  absurdly,  to  print  "^uiVrf 
with  blood ;"  but  the  printer  was  in  fault,  by  converting  hues  into 
"just ;"  and  hues  is  substituted  for  "just "  by  the  old  corrector. 

'*  Would  not  have  stain'd  the  rose's  hues  with  blood,'' 

is  intelligible  enough,  and  on  some  accounts  superior  to  the  lan- 
guage of  the  earlier  folio,  which  was  derived  from  the  old  play 
Shakespeare  altered.  We  know  of  no  originnl  for  the  insertion 
of  ".the  rose's  hues"  in  the  folio,  1632. 


ACT  IL    SCENE  IL 


P.  259.    Queen  Margaret,  endeavoiu-ing  to  animate  Henry, 
thus  addresses  him,  in  all  editions : — 

"  My  lord,  cheer  up  your  spirits :  our  foes  are  nigh, 
And  this  soft  courage  makes  your  followers  faint." 

What  is  "  soft  courage,"  but  a  contradiction  in  terms  ?  Yet  the 
words  have  always  been  treated  as  the  genuine  text  of  Shakes- 
peare, when  we  ought  certainly  to  read,  with  the  old  corrector, — 

**  And  this  soft  carriage  makes  your  followers  faint." 

The  allusion  unquestionably  is  to  the  mild  deportment  of  the 
King.  The  same  lapse  was  committed  by  the  printer  in  "  Co- 
riolanus,"  Act  III.  Scene  III.;  and  what  makes  it  still  more 
evident  that,  in  the  instance  before  us,  "soft  courage"  ought  to  be 
"  soft  cairriage^'^  is  that  the .  corresponding  line  in  the  older  play 
(of  which  Shakespeare  availed  himself)  is  this : — 

«  This  harmftil  pity  makes  your  followers  fidnt" 


818  ran  tuicd  PAitT  or  [act  ] 

P.  263.  WlicD  the  Yorkists  defy  the  party  of  the  King  ■ 

Queen    to   battle,   this    poor    couplet    ia  put    Into  EdnrU 
mouth : — 


Tile  last  line  is  vastly  improved  in   expression  and  energy  b 
manuacript  flitemtion  in  the  folio,  1632: — 


It  seems  hardly  possible  tliat  a  copyist  should   mishear  welcome, 
and  write  "ordsc"  fur  it;  but  whether  wc^coine  were   o 
not  tlie  word  of  the  poet,  we  may  be  (juIle  sure  that  Im  never- 
wrole  "  or  else ;"  and  the  gre&t  probKbility  seems  to  be  that 
wrote  welcome. 


P.  270.  'Xlie  lol 
"And  I 


SCENE  V. 
8  all  liave  this  pussage  : — 

I  iiliBM|u[oii*  will  thy  tuthet  he, 


Meu  Tut  the  Ion  oT  thee,  haTlug 
The  word  "men"  has  occasioned  discussion  among  the  coramtn- 
tators :  Rowe  substituted  tad,  and  Stocvens  recoinmcndod  man, 
which  has  been  sonietimea  adopted.     It  is  merely  the  prii 
miatake,  who  carelessly  begim  the  line  with  M  instead  of  E 
"  And  Ml  ohecquioDS  will  thy  rat!i<T  bn, 

£'i-n  toi  the  lose  of  thee,  having  no  more, 

At  Priam  nas  for  all  hia  valianl  sons.'' 
"  ObBcquiotts"  means  mournful,  as  at  funeral  obmqinca ; 
father  would  be  na  mournful  even  for  the  loss  of  this  one  soi 
Priam  had  been  for  the  loss  of  all  his  sons,  Tliere  can  he  U^ 
objection  to  receive  this  trifling,  but  efTectual,  emendation  atHd 
hands  of  the  old  corrector, 

sgent;  VI 

P,  274.  We  meet  with  a  siogiil.ir  manuseript  stjigeujirceticl 
the  folio,  1632,  where  Edward,  Clarence,  Richard,  and  Wai 
are  exulting  over  the  dead  body  of  CiifTord  ;  for  wo  are  infonned 
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in  the  margin  that  they  pull  him  to  and  fro,  as  each  of  them  in 
turn  insults  the  corpse  by  the  delivery  of  a  malignant  line.  We 
can  hardly  believe  that  such  an  exhibition  of  brutality  would 
have  been  generally  tolerated  even  by  spectators  of  that  day ; 
but  the  old  corrector,  nevertheless,  must  refer  to  a  practice  he  had 
either  himself  witnessed  on  the  stage,  or  had  heard  of  as  the 
practice  of  the  theatre  before  his  time. 


ACT  m.    SCENE  I. 

P.  276.  In  the  introduction  to  this  scene,  instead  of  the  names 
Sinklo  and  Humphrey,  "  two  Keepers"  are  substituted ;  but  the 
prefixes  to  their  several  speeches  are  still  abbreviations  of  the 
appellaUons  of  the  performers,  Sin,  and  Hum.  They  stand  back 
when  the  King,  disguised  as  a  churchman  (so  stated  in  manu- 
script), enters ;  and  they  come  forward  to  carry  him  away  with 
them. 

SCENE  m. 

P.  286.  This  scene  is  numbered  2  in  manuscript  (for  none  of 
the  divisions  of  Acts  and  Scenes,  after  the  first,  are  printed  in  this 
drama)  ;  but  it  is,  in  fact.  Scone  3,  a  mistake  having  been  intro- 
duced in  this  respect. 

P.  289.  A  correction,  of  comparatively  little  moment,  is  made 
in  a  line  of  Queen  Margaret's  speech,  which,  at  least,  serves  to 
show  the  minute  accuracy  of  the  person  through  whose  hands 
thb  volume  once  passed : — 

'*  Lock,  therefore,  Lewis,  that  by  this  league  and  marriage 
Thou  draw  not  on  thee  danger  and  dishonour.^' 

The  above  is  ordinarily  printed  "  thy  danger  and  dishonour," 
which  is  only  to  be  questioned,  because  we  here  learn  that  it  was 
not  the  authentic  mode  of  giving  the  passage. 

P.  294.  The  regulation  of  the  verse  in  this  part  of  the  dialogue 
is  certainly  erroneous  as  it  stands,  and  the  irregularity  has  arisen 
from  the  omission  of  an  important  word,  which  is  supplied  in  th« 
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margin  of  the  folio,  1632,  and  which  proves  that  the  liacs  oi^ht 

to  run  thus ; —   ,- 

"Bal,  Warwick.  Ihon. 
And  Oxfbrd,  irllh  five  Ihoiuand  mir/iif  mm, 
SliKtl  croa  tbe  ku  and  liid  CiIk  Eitwud  tntlle." 

Th<^  line,  williciul  tearlikt,  is  clearly  defective,  and  wo  can  hardly 
suppose  that,  it  was  inserted  in  manuscript  at  mndom.  In  llie 
same  way,  in  the  last  lin^  of  the  last  of  King  Edward'ii  specchos, 
on  p.  299,  the  word  "  have  "  was  carelessly  left  out  in  the  folio, 
1632,  and  waa  inserted  by  the  old  corrector :  warlike,  hovri 
is  not  found  in  any  of  the  old  copies. 


'n|^ 


ACT  rv.  SCENE  IL 
P.  301.  To  the  Introduction  to  this  Act,  "  Enter  Warwick  and 
Oxford  in  England  with  French  soldierB,"  the  words,  an4  Su^ith, 
are  added,  with  n  caret,  after  "  French ; "  for  it  Is  not  to  be  snp- 
pused  (hat  these  two  noblemen,  coiniitg  to  maintain  the  right  of 
Henry  VI.  to  the  throne,  were  supported  by  no  English  followers. 
After  they  have  surprised  Edward  in  his  tent,  and  the  groaleat 
alarm  and  dLimay  prevail,  Shouts,  noUe,  and  con/ution  is  added 
to  the  printed  stage-direction. 

SCENE  MI. 
P.  312.  This  scene  is  wrongly  numbered  6  by  the  oorredor; 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  that,  fur  the  sake  of  convenience  in  pcrlbrm- 
ancc,  two  scenes,  separated  in  modem  editions,  were  combined. 
The  introduction  in  the  early  impressions  is,  "Enter  Edward, 
Richard,  Hustings,  and  soldiers  :  "  hMl  foreign  is  placed  in  manu- 
script before  "  soldiers,"  to  show,  periiaps,  that  their  forces  were 
chiefly  derived  from  continental  aid, 

P.  313.  Wo  can  very  readily  believe  that  the  small  word  VRi' 

have  printed  in  Italics  escaped  from  the  following  line  by  G\a 
in  ridicule  of  the  complying  Mayor  of  York  : — 

"  A  etout  wise  cnplnia  he,  and  soon  per^aaJeil." 
Jt  is  not  met  with  in  any  old  copy,  but  it  is  ndiied  in  the  i 
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of  the  folio,  1632.  The  corresponding  passage  in  ^The  true 
Tragedy  of  Richard  Duke  of  York,"  is, — 

"  By  mj  faith,  a  wise  stout  captain,  and  soon  persuaded.'' 

SCENE  vm. 

p.  317.  The  old  corrector  informs  us  that  mind  has  been  mis- 
printed "  meed,"  where  King  Henry  says, — 

*'  That's  not  my  fear ;  my  meed  hath  got  me  fame  ;" 

and  the  context  tends  to  convince  us  that  the  alteration  was 
proper,  and  that  the  poet  did  not  intend  to  use  "  meed"  in  the 
sense  of  merit.  The  mild  and  pious  King  refers  not  so  much  to 
his  own  acts,  as  to  the  gentle  character  of  his  disposition ;  and, 
in  conformity  with  this  view,  he  remarks,  just  afterwards,  as  the 
passage  has  been  uniformly  printed, — 

*'  My  mildness  hath  allay'd  their  swelling  grieft, 
My  mercy  dried  their  water-flowing  tears." 

"Water-flowing"  seems  a  poor  and  tautologous  epithet  for 
"  tears ;"  and  hitter-flowing  is  substituted  in  the  corrected  folio, 
1632.  "  Water-standing  eyes"  is  used  afterwards,  but  under  very 
diflerent  circimistances. 


ACT  V.    SCENE  V. 


P.  331.  The  yoimg  Prince  having  been  stabbed  by  Edward, 
Qarence,  and  Gloster,  Margaret  exclaims,  — 

"O  traitors!  murderers! 
They  that  stabb-d  Csesar  shed  no  blood  at  all, 
Did  not  offend,  nor  were  not  worthy  blame, 
If  this  foul  deed  were  by  to  equal  it." 

This  passage  cannot  have  reached  us  as  Shakespeare  wrote  it, 
because  one  foul  deed  being  present,  and  only  equal  to  another, 
also  present,  would  not  show  either  of  them  off  as  more  henious. 
An  evident  and  easy  mistake,  either  by  the  copyist  or  by  the 
printer,  has  represented  our  great  poet  as  writing  what  is  little 
better  than  illogical  nonsense ;  and  the  corrector  of  the  folio,  1632, 
by  placing  a  single  letter  in  the  margin,  has  shown  us  what,  we 
^ink,  must  have  come  from  Shakespeare's  pen : — 

14* 
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"O  tnutoral  munJcErml 
They  Ihat  >liibb'il  Cteaax  sliKil  no  blood  at  iH, 

Dill  noI  oSfeiul.  nor  were  aot  wartli;  bluue. 
If  Uiii  fuul  i1«h1  were  ti;  lo  mjwJ  it.*' 

That  is,  if  this  foul  <luud  hud  been  bv,  to  Tullow  up  the  stabbing 
of  Ckmu-,  the  Utt«r  act  vould  have  appeared  no  crime  ia  eom- 


P.  332.  A[y<orditig  to  all  the  folios,  Richard  must  Itavp  tall 
wilb,  and  subsequently  killed  Henry  VI.  on  thr  wallt  of  the  Tower, 
for  the  printed  introduction  to  this  scene  is,  "  Enter  Henry  the 
Sixth,  aiid  Richard,  with  the  Lieutenant,  on  the  walls,"     Tliis 
could  scarcely  huve  been  the  case,  when  the  play  was  original^' 
represented,  because  in  the  older  drama,  upon  which  it  is  fou— *-^" 
it  is  said,  at  the  opening  of  the  correspimding  scone,  •'  Eiit«r 
ter  to  King  Henry  in  the  Tower."    Tlia  corrector  of  llie 
1632,  enables  us  to  state  that,  in  his  time  at  least,  the  phicM 
action  ill  this  scene  was  the  interior  of  the  Tower,  for  ho  gi 
"on  the  walb,"  and  writes  in  the  Tower  instead  of  them, 
also  informs   ub  ihut  Henry  is  rfodiug,  when  Gloster  unce 
niously  breaks  in  npon  liim. 

P.  334.  Henry,  referring  to  the  birth  of  Richard,  tells  him 


For  "  aboding,"  as  one  word,  the  corrector  writes  a  boding,  as  V 
words;  and  for  "time,"  he  writes  tune. — 

"  Tbe  □igbt-crow  cried,  a  boding  luoklsm  titnt." 
This  appears  to  lie  the  right  reading,  for  in  the  older  plav,  ytht 
is  here  followed  more  exactly  than  usual,  the  worda  ai 
but  it  is,  nevertheless,  to  be  admitted  tliat  in  ■'  Henry  VH 
Shakrapeore  uses  "aboded"  fur  foreboded,  and  that  "time" 
ofWi  misprinted  lane.    There  is  the  same  iloulilc  re«son  foraJ 
ing  "indigested"  to  indiffest,just  below;  it  stands 
play,  and  it  is  changed  so  in  the  margin  of  tLe  folio,  I632j  ikt" 
Jine,  too,  consista  only  of  the  regular  number  of  syliablw  ii 


wer,         I 
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old  play,  the  additions  being,  in  all  probability,  oomiptions.  Hiis 
circumstance  is,  therefore,  adverse  to  the  opinion  expressed  in 
note  3  on  this  page. 

SCENE  VIL 

P.  336.  The  folios,  where  King  Edward  adverts  to  the  losses 
sustained  during  the  civil  war,  have  two  lines  thus  printed : — 

"  Three  dakes  of  Somerset,  threefold  renown, 
For  hardy  and  undoubted  champions.'' 

The  corrector  of  the  folio,  1632,  instructs  us  to  read, — 

"  Three  dukes  of  Somerset,  threefold  renown'' d 
For  hardy  and  redoubted  champions." 

Modern  editors  have  ""  renown'd,"  and  it  b  the  word  in  the  older 
play;  but,  like  the  folios,  it  has  "undoubted"  for  redoubted. 

The  introduction  to  this  scene  in  the  folios  speaks  of  a  "  Nurse" 
being  present  {with  a  child,  adds  the  manuscript-correction),  who 
is  altogether  omitted  in  modem  editions.  The  King  and  his 
brothers  kiss  the  infant,  and  the  proper  places  for  doing  so  are 
noted  in  the  margin  of  the  folio,  1632.  It  deserves  remark  that, 
although  Gloster's  name  is  introduced  in  the  printed  play,  as 
coming  in  with  the  King,  Queen,  Clarence,  Hastings,  Nurse,  &c., 
at  the  opening  of  the  scene,  according  to  the  old  corrector  it  was 
the  practice  for  him  not  to  enter  until  afterwards,  while  Edward 
IV.  was  speaking,  and  Bnter  Richard  behind  is  there  found  in  the 
margin.  This  course  appears  to  be  in  keeping  with  Richard's 
character ;  and  the  whole  of  his  first  speech  is  noted  as  muttered 
to  himself,  after  which  he  comes  forward  and  joins  in  the  general 
congratulations.  Still  he  several  times  delivers  passages  aside, 
and  these  are  carefully  so  marked.  Some  of  the  manuscript 
notes,  intended  for  the  government  of  the  performance,  are  in  a 
different  ink,  as  if  additions  had  been  made  to  them  when  it  was 
found  that  those  previously  written  were  not  sufficient. 
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ACT  I.  SCENE  I. 
P.  348.  Wc  notiiio  tho  TollowiDg,  not  so  much  as  an  emenda- 
tion, but  OS  a  change  of  the  received  text,  wMch  the  old  corrector 
would,  perhaps,  not  liave  thought  it  Decessary  to  miike,  had  it  not 
accorded  with  some  other  tliaii  the  usual  aitthoritiea,  AH  co^ea 
of  this  play,  of  our  own  or  of  former  times,  give  this  line, — 

"  t.  that  am  curtail'd  of  thii  fliir  proportion 
whereas,  by  u  niai^iial  nolo  io  the  folio,  1632,  we  are  I 

"  I,  that  nm  curtul'd  lAu>  olbur  proportion;'' 
Bs  if  the  performer  of  tho  part  of  Richurd  had  referred  not  wo 
much  to  what  he  had  already  smd,  regarding  his  personal  appear- 
ance, aa  to  what  the  audicuee  must  aeu  of  it.  In  tho  laiit  lino  but 
one  of  this  page,  the  second  folio  lias  tfrand/athtn  for  "god&- 
thers,"  but  it  is,  of  course,  set  right. 

P.  349.  There  is  a  considerable  inerease  of  contempt,  as  wdl  a 
an  improvement  in  the  verse,  in  the  following  line,  where  « 
added  in  manusi-ript,  not  being  found  in  any  printed  copy  > 

"Wosit  Dotslie.  sad  tliat  good  man  ofnomhip, 
Anthony  Woodevillc,  bcr  lami  trolber  Ibcre, 
That  made  him  send  lord  HaslingB  to  the  Tower  !'*  A 

If  WoodevilJe  could  be  read  as  a  trisyllable,  there  is  n 
need  of  the  addition. 

P.  352.  Richard  observes  of  Edward  IV.,— 

■'  He  cannot  lire,  I  hope ;  and  must  not  dip 

Till  Gcorga  be  pack'd  with  poethorse  up  to  hcaveo.'' 
(KM) 
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For  **  posthorse,''  the  old  corrector  has  posthaste  ;  but  the  altera- 
tion does  not  seem  to  require  more  than  to  be  pointed  out,  as 
possibly  right. 

SCENE  n. 
P.  360.  The  folios  very  imperfectly  represent  the  text  in  this 
part  of  the  scene,  for  Anne  is  mode  to  give  Richard  a  ring,  and 
the  words,  "To  take  is  not  to  give,"  which,  according  to  the 
quartos,  she  interposes,  are  omitted.  The  old  corrector  makes 
tiie  folio,  1632,  correspond  with  the  quartos  in  this  particular,  as 
well  as  in  reading  suppliant  for  "  servant,"  in  the  line, — 

"  And  if  thy  poor  devoted  servant  may,"  &c. 

At  all  events,  therefore,  we  may  feel  assured  that  the  word  sup- 
pliant^ in  the  older  copies,  was  that  of  the  poet. 

SCENE  m. 

P.  364.  We  meet  with  a  very  characteristic  stage-direction, 
when  Richard  enters  to  complain  of  the  imprisonment  of  Clar- 
ence :  it  is.  Enter  Richard^  stamping  angerly,  which,  no  doubt, 
shows  the  manner  of  some  early  actor  of  the  part,  perhaps  of 
Burbage  himself,  the  original  Richard ;  for,  supposing  the  correct- 
or of  the  folio,  1632,  never  to  have  seen  him  (he  died  in  March, 
1619),  his  peculiarities  in  the  performance  would,  most  probably, 
be  traditionally  handed  down  to  his  successors.  The  manuscript- 
instructions  of  the  same  kind  are  hardly  as  numerous  in  this  as 
in  some  other  plays ;  but  still,  on  all  occasions,  they  arc  sufficient 
for  the  due  conduct  of  the  representation :  when,  for  instance, 
"  old  Queen  Mai^aret,"  as  she  is  called,  arrives,  on  p.  367,  she 
stands  back,  and  a  note  of  behind  is  made  against  every  sentence 
she  utters,  until  she  comes  forth  with  the  words, — 


u 


I  can  no  longer  hold  me  patient." 


Start  all  is  then  added  in  the  margin,  to  indicate  the  surprise,  if 
not  alarm,  her  sudden  appearance  created. 

P.  370.  One  of  the  most  striking  and  satisfactory  emendations 
in  the  corrected  folio,  1632,  occurs  in  Queen  Margaret's  denunci- 


aliwi  of  Rifliar.l,  \ 
following  t«nna  :— 
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ei  she  uddresscs  him,  id  all  editions. 


"  Thon  oltisJi-inBrk'd.  aborllvc.  rooting  bog, 
Thou  tliBl  Hast  wial'ii  iu  Uiy  iwliril; 
Tbe  slnvc  ornniiin'.  uud  tbc  loa  of  licll,"  && 


] 


Ilore  "slave  of  nature,"  but  espaeially  "soil  of  hell," 
Ikrly  and  lamely  near  llie  oonclusion  of  liie  curse,  that  an  ins 
prosion  rises  at  once  ui  iha  mind,  ikat  Slukf^spiiare  must  have 
written  something  more  fierce  and  vigorous.  How,  then,  dues 
the  old  oorreetor  infurm  us  that  the  last  line  ought  to  run  1  not  as 
the  words  are  spelt  in  tiie  folio,  1623,  and  followed  in  thM  of 

lesa,— 

"  The  alaDf  oT  Nature  aod  tbe  soBue  oT  Hell,"  ^^H 

but  with  two  remarkable  ebangea, —  ^^^| 

"  The  ilain  of  nature,  and  the  icorn  of  helL"  ^^* 

Stain  and  tcorn  must  surely  have  been  the  language  of  our  great 
dramatist;  and  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  " stain"  was  of  ol^ 
spelt  ilaine,  and  "scorn"  teorne, it  is  not  diHicult  to  diseoverJI 

the  blunders  arose. 


>ver^H 


P.  371.  It  may  be  worth  a  note,  that  Queen  Margaret,  a 
ing  to  a  marginal  note  in  the  folio,  1033,  docs  not  here.  anS 
afterwards,  call  Richard  a  "  bottled  spider,"  but  a  "  ioH/i^spidcr." 
A  eonsiderable  portion  of  the  protracted  abuse  in  this  scene,  wftfc 
fVom  the  liue, —  ^^H 


'■  FslBo-boilini 
down  to  the  line, 


1,  pnd  thy  frantic  oursr." 


"  AdiI  eaj  poor  Margaret  was  a  propbi^teai," 

is  struck  out,  so  that  she  only  adds  two  more  linos  bcfSre  she  makf 
her  exit,  although  by  a  misprint  in  the  folios  (corrected  ii 
1632)  anotlier  speech  is  attributed  to  her  atler  she  has  nUi 

SCENE  IV. 
P,  375.  In  the  (guanos,  Brakenbury,  Lieutenant  of  the  1 
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is  repres^ited  as  hearing  Qarenoe  narrate  his  'dream ;  but  in  the 
folios,  the  dream  is  told  to  a  *^  Keeper,"  who  goes  out  as  Braken- 
bury  enters.  Perhaps,  wh^n  this  play  was  first  performed,  the 
company  could  only  afford  one  actor  for  both  parts,  and  Braken- 
bury  was,  therefore,  made  to  officiate  as  Lieutenant  and  as  Keep- 
er ;  but  afterwards,  when  the  company  became  more  numerous, 
it  was  thought  better  to  divide  the  characters.  In  all  editions  the 
two  Murderers  deliver  their  warrant  to  Brakenbury. 

P.  380.  The  second  Murderer,  who  was  for  saving  the  life  of 
Clarence,  says,  in  the  quartos,  "I hope  my  holy  humour  will 
change ;"  in  the  folios,  "  I  hope  this  passionate  humour  of  mine 
will  change;"  and  in  the  corrected  folio,  1632,  "I  hope  this  com- 
passionate  humour  of  mine  will  change." 

P.  385.  One  of  the  speeches  of  Clarence  to  the  two  assassins 
is  left  imperfect,  though  not  so  printed,  and  is  completed  by  the 
addition  of  three  words  inserted  in  the  margin  of  the  folio,  1632. 
He  asks, — 

"Which  of  you,  •  ♦  •  • 

If  two  such  murderers  as  yourselves  came  to  you, 
Would  not  entreat  for  life  ?    As  you  would  beg, 
Were  you  in  my  distress,  ao  pity  m«." 

Hie  lines  are  only  in  the  folios,  and  have  been  treated  in  various 
ways  by  different  editors,  in  consequence  of  the  apparent  incom- 
pleteness of  the  sense  ;  but  the  three  small  words  in  Italics  render 
the  whole  of  this  portion  of  the  dialogue  clear  and  consistent. 
The  punctuation  also  is  that  of  the  corrector. 


ACT  IL    SCENE  I. 


P.  391.  The  old  corrector  has  made  the  text  of  the  folio,  1632, 
conform  to  that  of  the  quartos  by  the  insertion  of  an  important 
word,  where  Richard  asks, — 

"  Marked  you  not. 
How  that  the  guilty  kindred  of  the  queen 
Look'dpalef' 
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he  pliif  t— i^^^H 


Just  above,  an  uuimportant  word  is  afl<l«i  to  complete  a  defe 
line,  whidi  is  not  found  in  any  boowu  impression  of  the  pla/, 

'•  Come,  tiaetlngs.  prithtt,  bclp  mc  to  my  cloect.' 
Modem  editors  hnvo  generally  finished  this  line  by  adding  to  it, 
".Ml!    poor  Clorwica!"  a  heinislieh  spokeo  by  the  King  just 
before  he  goes  out,  which  muders  llic  lino  ns  redundant  as  it 
bclbru  deiieieiit. 

SCENE  IL 
P.  303.  The  qimrtoa,  speaking  of  the  death  of  Edward 
reproseut  him  as  having  gone 

,    "To  Mb  new  Idngdom  ofpcrpeturi  reet," 
while  the  folios  have  it, — 

"  To  liis  Qcw  kJngdoTQ  oF  ne'er  cbftnginK  night" 
In  the  correuttd  folio,  1632,  "night"  is  made  light.  How  it 
pens  that  the  quartos  in  some  places  differ  so  materially  from  the 
folios,  has  never  been  e^pluned:  the  blunder  in  the  folios,  twice 
committed  at  the  end  of  this  scene,  in  having  London  fur  "  Lud- 
low," is  set  right  in  both  instanees,  in  manuserijit, 

SCENE  m. 
P.  397.  This  scene  between  the  three  Citiisens  '. 
the  emendations  are,  nevertheless,  continued : 
Ha  tionage,"  we  have,  "  With,  in  bis  nonage,"  substituted,  peril 
rightly,  but  the  quartos  read,  ''  That,  in  his  nonage." 


ACT  in.  SCEN"B  L 
P.  404.  Two  emendations,  for  which  we  have  reason  1 
thnnliful,  are  made  in  the  opening  of  Buckmghara's  speech,  w 
he  if  arguii]g  that  the  Duke  of  York  cannot  be  entitled  to  t 
tnary  on  account  of  his  youth  and  innocence.  Ciirilinal  Bonn' 
muntains  that  sanctuary  oirght  in  no  case  to  be  violated  ; — 

"  God  In  heaven  Ibrbiil 
We  )>boald  infringe  the  hoi;  privilege 
Of  blesMNl  iuuicluBi7 !  not  for  all  th!i  hi 
Would  I  be  guilty  of  so  great  a  si 
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Hie  words,  "  in  heaven,"  are  not  in  the  folios,  but  were  inserted 
bj  the  corrector  of  the  folio,  1632,  and  they  accord  with  the  text 
of  the  quartos :  but  in  Buckingham's  reply  we  encounter  two 
changes,  which  we  can  hardly  hesitate  in  admitting,  since  they  so 
importantly  contribute  to  enforce  and  explain  the  meaning  of 
the  poet.  The  first  line  of  what  Buckingham  addresses  to  the 
Cardinal  (as  always  hitherto  printed),  is  needlessly  offensive  and 
coarse  in  its  terms ;  and  the  third  line  contains  two  misprints 
which  have  been  the  source  of  much  speculation  between  War- 
burton,  Johnson,  Malone,  &c.  The  passage,  as  invariably 
given,  is  this : — 

'^  You  are  too  senselesB-obBtinate,  my  lord, 
Too  ceremonious  and  traditional : 
Weigh  it  but  with  the  grofisness  of  this  age, 
Ton  break  not  sanctuary  in  seizing  him.'' 

For  "  senseless-obstinate,"  a  strange  and  unmannerly  compound, 
the  corrector  of  the  folio,  1632,  states  that  we  must  substitute 
words  quite  consistent  with  the  good  breeding  of  Buckingham, 
and  at  the  same  time  quite  consistent  with  the  argument  he  is 
employing,  viz,  that  the  Cardinal  is  too  rigid  and  scrupulous  in 
his  unwillingness  to  violate  sanctuary,  in  a  case  for  which  it  was 
never  intended : — 

"  You  are  too  strict  and  abttirunt,  my  lord, 
Too  ceremonious  and  traditional : 
Weigh  it  buf  with  the  goodness  of  his  age, 
You  break  not  sanctuary  in  seizing  him." 

9 

The  point  for  which  Buckingham  contends  is,  that  age  and  purity, 
such  as  belong  to  little  York,  did  not  require  "  the  holy  privilege," 
and  could  not  claim  it ;  "  the  goodness  of  his  age,"  refers  to  the 
youth  and  innocence  of  the  prince,  and  those  words  have  been 
(in  all  cases  but  in  one  of  the  quartos,  where  greatness  is  found) 
misprinted  "  the  grossness  of  this  age."  Warburton  suggested 
greenness  as  the  true  reading ;  but  the  errors  were  "grossness" 
for  goodness,  and  "  this"  for  his.  These  mistakes  are  remedied  in 
the  folio,  1632 ;  and  nothing  but  an  excess  of  carelessness  could 
have  been  guOty  of  them. 
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[id 


P.  408.  LitUe  York  liai  been  Uunting  his  unde  Ri1^har(l,  apUB 
which  Buckingham  remarks, — 

"  Witli  what  ■  eharp  provide  wit  he  rc»eoa«." 
The  Inauusc^ipU<u^rc^ctor  ansiires  ua  that,  although  the  intention 
of  tht!  (IrauiatiBt  is  evident,  li  decided  misprint  has  crept  into  the 
line ;  Iiu  reads,— 

"  With  wbat  ft  >Aarpfj>pinn(«Jwit  hcreaaona,'' 
Lower  down,  instead  of  the  language  of  the  quarto,   15S7  (aU 
otJi^r  editions  omit  "needs"), —  ^^k 

"  Uf  lord  proteator  Dcedii  will  have  it  eo,''  ^^^| 

a  correction  in  tlic  margin  makes  the  young  Prinoc  reply, —    ^^1 

"  My  lord  protectOT  will  f"™  Iibtb  it  lo," 
Hie  difference  scarcely  merits  notice  on  any  other  account,  than 
because  it  shows  a  preference  for  a  worri  not  in  any  of  the  axuwt 
authoritips. 

P.  410,  In  the  nMt  emendation,  the  reading  of  the  folios  in 
Kichard's  answer  to  Buckingham, — 

"  Cliop  off  hL"  hcncj :  Bomolhlng  we  will  determine/' 
is  made  in  the  folio,  1632,  to  conform  preeisely  to  the  worda  of 
the  quarto  inipressiuns,  i^, : —  ^^| 

"Chop  off  his  bead,  nma;  fomrwiiiil  wc  will  do."  ^^H 

We  niiiy,  perhaps,  conclude  that  the  actor  of  the  part  of  Rich^d 
90  recited  the  line  in  the  time  of  the  old  corretftor,  and  not  as  it 
Rtands  more  lamely  in  the  folios. 

SCEKE  IL 
P.  414.  What  passes  between  Hastings,  the  Pursuivant,  the 
Priest,  and  Buckingham,  is  erased  in  the  folio,  1632,  perhaps  a> 
needless  to  the  very  protracted  performance  of  this  plav.  When 
Hastings  alludes  to  it  in  Scene  IV'.,  on  hia  way  to  execution,  the 
five  lines  are  also  struck  through  with  a  pm,  as  wt^ll  as  | 
8orivener'«  observations,  in  Scene  VI.  {p,  42T),  on  the  indiot 
of  Hastings. 
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SCENE  V. 

p.  422.  It  is  not  very  easy  to  understand  how  this  scene  waa 
acted  of  old :  modem  editors  say  that  it  took  place  on  ^*  the 
Tower  walls ;"  but  to  the  old  stage-direction  (besides  altering 
**  rotten"  to  ruslt/)  the  corrector  has  added  these  words,  all  in 
haste,  in  the  Tower,  as  if  Richard  and  Buckingham  were  in  some 
confusion,  not  on  the  Tower  walls,  but  in  some  part  of  the  edifice 
near  the  drawbridge,  which  Richard  mentions.  When  Lovell 
and  RatclifT  enter,  just  afterwards,  with  the  head  of  Hastings,  we 
are  informed  in  manuscript  that  it  was  exhibited  on  a  epear, 

SCENE  vn. 

P.  428.  Buckingham,  giving  an  account  to  Richard  how  he  had 
proceeded  and  succeeded  among  the  Citizens  at  Guildhall,  tells 
him  that  he  had  thus  adverted  to  the  bastardy  of  Edward  IV. : — 

"  As  being  got,  your  father  then  in  France  ; 
And  his  resemblance,  being  not  like  the  duke." 

This  last  line  is  only  in  the  folios ;  but  Buckingham  was  to  en- 
force not  Edward's  likeness,  but  his  want  of  likeness  to  his  father, 
not  "  his  resemblance,^  but  die-resemblance  ;  and  precisely  in  this 
form  the  corrector  of  the  folio,  1632,  has  put  it : — 

"  As  being  got,  yoor  fkther  then  in  France  ; 
And  dis-resemblance^  being  not  like  the  duke." 

However  unusual  the  word,  it  exactly  suits  the  poet's  meaning^ 
and  dis  may  easily  have  been  read  "  his."  At  a  later  date,  "  dis- 
semblance" seems  to  have  been  employed  to  express  want  of  sim- 
ilarity. 

P.  430.  A  very  slight  change  in  another  line,  spoken  by  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  to  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  makes  a 
considerable  difierence : — 

**  Happy  were  England,  would  this  virtuous  prince 
Take  on  his  grace  the  sovereignty  thereof; 
But,  sure,  I  fear,  we  shall  not  win  him  to  it^' 

*Sure"  is  here  a  mere  expletive;  but  the  old  correctot  vQs^x^<(te 
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US  bow  to  ruise  it  into  importAncc.  by  reading  the  lino  as  nobod; 
haa  hitherto  thought  of  ruaiUug  it, — 

"  Bui,  wr*.  I  ftiir,  wb  aboil  not  win  Mm  to  it'' 
Buckingham  jiretendeil  to  be  inudi  afraid  that  Itii^hard  would  BOt 
be  brought  to  consKRt.     This  is  oue  of  the  smaller  timendations 
tiiat  maj'  be  thought  lo  netid  uo  advounuy. 

P.  435.  The  (jimrlos  and  folios  difiVr  miil«na11y  in  oue  point, 
in  tlie  sccBe  nhrre  Buckingham  and  the  Citizens  are  pressing  the 
Crown  upon  Richard.  In  the  folios,  Buckingham  affects  to  be 
weary  of  soliuitation,  and  retires  with, — 

"  Comi,  citiKens,  we  wlil  entreat  no  more." 
In  the  quartos  the  line  has  more  emphasis : — 

"  Come,  citlzeoa  :  xounds!  I'll  entreat  no  tnor 

Upon  which,  Richard,  who  has  a  prayer-book  in  his  hand,  and  wto 
has  just  left  the  two  bishops,  affects  to  he  shocked  at  the  impiety 
of  Buckingham  in  uning  even  so  raild  an  oath  as  " 
therefore,  says  solemnly  to  him, — 

"01  do  not»wear.  my  lord  ofBooltinghoin.'' 

All  tiiis  was  probnbly  ex|iuDgcd  by  the  Master  of  the  R«yel9  ll 
fore  the  folio,  1023,  was  printed  ;  and  on  this  account  we 
with  no  trace  of  it  there.  The  corrector  of  the  folio,  1633,  sMins 
to  have  thought  it  too  striking  and  characteristic  to  bo  omitted; 
but  be  moat  likely  resorted  to  some  other  authority  than  the 
quartos  to  supply  the  defidency,  as  the  words  he  iaserts  in  ■ 
vacant  spac*  are  not  precisely  the  same  as  are  tliere  found  :  po»- 
»bly,  he  had  the  addition  from  recitation  on  the  stage,  at  eoms 
date  when  the  injunction  of  the  Master  of  the  Revels  was  not  at- 
tended to.     He  gives  Buckingham's  line  thus  : — 


d-rto      ' 
piety 


'■  Zwuti!  citizens,  we  will  entreat  ni 


and  Itichard*s  rebuke 
"01  do  not  El 


m/  cMHin  BucluDgham.' 
taking  the  Qtixens  retire  with  Buckhigham, 


ghUD,Bn(M^^H 
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ham  alone  goes  out,  an  arrangement  of  apparent  propriety,  be- 
cause it  is  quite  clear  that  the  four  lines  put  into  the  mouth  of 
Richard,  while  Buckingham  was  out  of  the  apartment,  were  in- 
tended to  be  heard  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  &c.  In  accordance  with 
this  view,  "  them"  is  changed  to  Aim  in  the  folio,  1632  : — 

^  Call  him  again  ;  I  am  not  made  of  stone, 
But  penetrable  to  your  kind  entreaties,''  &c. 

To  whose  "  kind  entreaties"  could  Richard  refer,  if  not  to  those 
of  the  Qtizens,  who  had  remained  behind  after  Buckingham  had 
flung  away  in  a  pretended  passion  at  Richard's  refusal  ? 


ACT  IV.    SCENE  IL 

P.  446.  The  portion  of  this  scene,  near  its  close,  which  is  only 
in  the  quarto  copies,  is  passed  over  in  silence  by  the  corrector  of 
the  folio,  1632,  and  we  may  feel  assured  that  it  was  not  usually 
acted.     After  the  line, — 

"  Thou  troublest  me  :  I  am  not  in  the  vein," 

Exit  is  the  brief  printed  stage-direction ;  but  to  it  the  word  an^- 
/y,  or,  as  it  is  spelt,  angej^ly^  is  subjoined  in  manuscript. 

SCENE  m. 

P.  447.  Tyrrell,  who  had  suborned  the  two  ruffians,  Dighton 
and  Forrest,  to  murder  the  young  princes,  says  of  them,  and  of 
the  part  they  had  acted,  according  to  all  editions, — 

"  Albeit  they  were  flesh'd  villains,  bloody  dogs, 
Melted  with  tenderness  and  mild  compassion, 
Wept  like  to  children  in  their  death's  sad  story." 

The  passage  is  surely  much  improved  by  the  trifling  alterations 
in  the  folio,  1632  :— 

"  Albeit  they  were  flesh'd  villains,  blooded  dogs, 
Melted  with  tenderness  and  mild  compassion, 
Wept  like  two  children  in  their  death's  sad  story." 

The  two  villains  had  been  fleshed,  and  were  like  dogs  that  had 
been  allowed  the  taste  of  human  blood ;  yet  they  wept,  like  two 
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s  <jf  the  mardcr  ofa 


chi1i]reD,  wlule  narrating  iho  poHiciilnr 
priiiocs, 

SCENE  IV. 

P.  449.  The  lifginniiig  of  lliis  long  swtie  butween  Queen  ] 
gnret,  Queen  £)i»ib(>th,  and  tho  Ducbcss  o(  York,  oonuunt 
univndatlcn  of  luiy  iinportancr^  exMtptiug  whore,  ( 
old  corrector,  in  accordanr*  with  llii-  i|iiartos,  tells  us  lo  r 

"/dry  Baanetiia* ot lateeMc jojt,'' 
instead  of 


are  proposed  in  spcociies  0^1 


"'  Airjf  suceeedsrs  ol 

P.  450,  Two  omtnidatiot 
Duchess  of  York :  finl, — 

"  Tlioii  palieullj  hrar  my  impalicoce,'' 
ii  put  for  "hear  my  trapfttience"  of  ihe  folios;  uid 
"Art  Ihon  Kthut;?    I  onei»t*j'd  for  thee," 
for  "  I  have  Etjiy'd  for  th<w,''  of  the  same  impressions.    Both  d 
minor  cliang^  scvm  revoitimttndud  lo  adopdun  by  their  (ttn 

P.  462.  Ki'^burd  Tells  Queen  Elizabeth  that  Domot,  her  9 

"Leads  dispontentrf  it«pa  in  foreign  eoil," 

Vfhich  may  be  right,  but  the  old  corrector  furnishes  what « 

more  natural  word, — 

"  Treadt  discontented  etrpg  in  fbroign  fi^l." 

P.  461).  The  fallowing  lines,  in  referenye  to  the  intercessiti 
Queen  Elixabcth  with  her  daughter  in  favour  of  Richard's  pn 
sions,  conclude  the  King's  apet^ch  in  the  folios;— 


TTie  (iiiartos  hava  " pccviah  fond"  und  the  old  corrector  ft 
the  oouplet  as  (ijllowa : — 

"Urge  the  nTO«*lty  o/stute  and  timet. 
Aiul  be  dd(  peevifli/vml  !□  groat  dedgoa." 
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That  is  to  saj,  she  was  to  enforce  the  necessity  of  state  and  of 
the  times  for  the  marriage.  It  may  still  be  a  question  whether 
"  peevish  found,"  of  the  folios,  be  not  preferable,  as  avoiding  all 
appearance  of  tautology ;  on  which  account  it  is  advocated  in  note 
10  on  this  page:  nevertheless,  "peevish /onrf"  has,  we  see,  two 
pieces  of  evidence  in  its  favour. 

SCENE  V. 
P.  472.  Stanley  inquires  of  Sir  Christopher  Urswick, — 

**  What  men  of  name  resort  to  him  ?'' 

meaning  Richmond.  The  line  is  evidently  defective,  while  in  the 
rest  of  the  scene  the  verse  is  regular;  and  the  corrector  of  the 
folio,  1632,  restores  two  words  that  seem  to  have  dropped  out : — 

''  What  men  of  name  and  mark  resort  to  him." 
This  short  scene  is  struck  out  with  a  pen. 


ACT  V.    SCENE  n. 

P.  474.  Richmonds,  peaking  of  Richard,  calls  him  as  the  words 
have  always  stood  in  print, — 

"  The  wretched,  bloody,  and  usurping  boar  :* ' 

"  Wretched"  is  an  epithet  that  has  little  comparative  appropriate- 
ness, while  the  word  recommended  in  manuscript  to  supply  the 
place  of  it,  is  especially  adapted  to  the  character  of  Richard,  and 
we  may  readily  believe  it  to  have  been  that  of  the  poet : — 

"  The  recklesSf  bloody,  and  usurping  boar^" 

Reckless  was  of  old  frequently  spelt  wreckless,  and  hence,  perhaps, 
the  misprint. 

SCENE  m. 

P.  477.  If  the  following  line  had  been  printed  in  other  old 
copies  as  it  stands  in  that  of  1632  only,  we  should  liave  hesitated 
to  disturb  the  text,  on  the  ground  that  the  sense  was  quite  intelli^ 
gible :  it  is  where  Richmond  requests  Blunt,  if  possible,  to  conio 
municate  with  Stanley ;  Blunt  replies, — 
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"Upon  m;  self,  mj  lord,  I'll  luidertake  IL" 

Every  oUier  uutieiit  auUioril^v  lias  "life"  for  trl/;  and  as  tl 
cftii  be  no  dtiubt  il  is  an  error  of  tiie  press,  the  old  ci 
the  necessarj'  emendalion. 

Till.'  printed  stogtMJircction  liere  is,  They  withdraw  into  ih*  lent, 
that  is,  Richmond's  tent ;  and  Recording  to  llw  old  thcatri 
arnuigvnient  uf  ihis  sQene,  difiiTcnt  sidos  of  ihc  ssmc  small  st^ 
contained  the  two  bnslile  tents  of  the  King  and  Richmond.   Aau 
AS  Richmond  and  bis  friends  withdraw  into  tb>>  tent  o 
of  the  stdg(%  ihc  King  and  his  adherents  come  forward  and  t 
Tcrsc,  09  if  the  encampment  of  the  enemy  were  lar  ont  of  hi 
A  munuscript  stageMiirection  (for  there  is  here  no  printed  < 
beyond  Exit  Ratelif)  informs  us  that  Jikhard  lift  Joim  « 
sleeja  as  soon  as  he  has  aaid, — 

"And  help  lo  arm  me. — Leave  me,  I  enj.'' 

Richmond  and  Stanley  then  meet  in  the  t£nt  of  the  former,  and 
the  word  rourh  is  added  to  the  printed  stage-direction,  tn  order 
that  Richmond,  utlcr  his  conversation  and  prayer,  muy  lie  dowa 
and  sleep  al»o,  ns  the  King  was  already  doing  iu  sight  of  th«  sudi- 
enoe,  ITius,  in  the  simplicity  of  our  early  ihcAtrea,  ibe  two 
leaders  were  seen  repo^ng  in  their  t<?nts  at  the  some  time,  tod 
the  Ghosts  enter  (whether  by  means  of  trap-doors,  or  othen 
is  not  staled),  and  severally  address  them. 

P.  480.  This  complicated  scene  is  ill-print«d  in  all  impi 
quarto  and  folio,  especially  in  the  latter,  and  hjosI  especially' 
the  folio,  1032;  several  important  emendations  are,  therg 
made  in   manuscTipt.     One   of  tlie  earliest  of  tbcae  is  the  j 

aertion  of  the  word  "deadly"  in  the  line, — 

"Bj  tliee  was  puncbeil  tuU  oTdntdlg  holes.'' 

The  old  corrector  maj'  have  obtained  it  from  the  quartos,  but  it 
is  not  in  any  folio.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  he  may  have 
been  indebted  to  some  independent  authority ;  and  some  of  bis 
changes  give  a  text  which  varies  materially  from  any  e-xtjmt  orig- 
inaJ.     Uma  the  second  line  of  the  next  page, — 
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"  Dofh  comfort  thee  in  sleep :  live  and  flonrish," 

evidently  wants  a  syllable,  and  the  quartos  have  It, — 

"  Doth  comfort  thee  in  thy  sleep :  live  and  flourish ;'' 

which  may  be  right,  but  it  does  not  accord  with  the  line  as  it 
stands  amended  in  the  folio,  1632,  where  we  read, — 

*'  Doth  comfort  thee  in  sleep :  live  thou  and  flourish.'' 

When,  on  page  481,  the  Ghost  of  Vaughan  says  to  Richard, — 
"  Let  fall  thy  lance.    Despair  and  die," 

the  line  wants  two  syllables,  not  found  in  any  impression ;  but  in 
the  corrected  folio,  1632,  we  have  it, — 

"  Let  fall  thy  pointless  lance.    Despair  and  die.'' 

When  we  find  him  inserted  in  manuscript  in  the  line,  just  subse- 
quent,— 

"  Will  conquer  him.    Awake,  and  win  the  day," 

the  emendation  might  be  deriyed  from  the  quartos ;  but  such  was 
not  the  case  with  an  important  change  in  what  the  Ghost  of  Anne 
addresses  to  Richard :  in  all  editions  it  stands, — 

"  And  fall  thy  cdgeless  sword.    Despair  and  die." 

Tbls  is  merely  the  repetition  of  a  previous  line  given  to  the  Ghost 
of  Clarence,  and  the  poet  could  hardly  have  intended  two  of  the 
^irits  to  use  the  very  same  words.  The  corrector  of  the  folio,  1632, 
induces  us  to  believe  that  this  was  one  of  the  corruptions  acciden- 
tally introduced,  and  he  makes  the  Ghost  of  Anne  vary  the  line 
thus: — 

"  And  fell  thy  powerless  arm.    Despair  and  die." 

There  can  here  be  rio  impropriety :  the  emendation  may  have 
been  obtained  from  sojne  better  authority,  on  or  off  the  stage ; 
and  it  avoids  the  strong  objection  to  making  the  Ghosts  of  Cla- 
rence and  Anne  use  precisely  the  same  form  of  imprecation  when 
^eatening  Richard  with  his  fate  in  the  approaching  battle. 

P.  483.  The  corrector  of  the  folio,  1632,  jnade  the  text  conform 
to  that  of  the  earliest  quarto  in  the  line, — 
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nudnight," 
retuliiig,  "  It  ia 
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"Tlie  ligbls  burn  blue. — It  a  uow  dsai 
every  eld  iraprcsaion  but  Lhitt  of  1^7,  t 
midnight."  It  maj  Uo  urged  tluit  the  torrct-lor  need  uot  h 
sorted  to  the  enrli-.'sl  quarto,  sinon  this  hluuder  corrects  i\svlf:  tha 
wonder  Is,  that  this  play  should  luivB  goue  thruugh,  at  least,  four 
editions  in  quarto,  and  iia  many  in  Iblio,  bcfom  tvit  wns  ejq)uiigid 
for  "now."  Eleven  lines  of  Richard's  aoliloquy,  from  "What 
do  I  fciir  1  myselfl"  down  to  "  Fool,  do  uot  fUtter,"  are  struck 
through,  and  were,  probably,  not  recited  by  the  actor  about  the 
period  when  the  erasure  was  made. 

P.  484.  1^61-6  is  a  material  dit1ervDc«  tictwiwn  the  qunrton  and 
folios,  where  lUchard  exclaims, — 

"  Poijnrj,  perjury,  in  tbc  bigb'st 
Buch  ia  tlie  text  as  given  in  the  quartos;  but  the  lulios  < 
second  "porjury,"  and  ihe  corrertor  of  that  of  lfi33  supfd 
word  aud  someliiiig  more : — 

■■  Perjury, /oiJpcijory,  in  Hie  hlsli'st  degree." 

If  "  perjury"  lie  pronounced  as  two  syllables,  foul  is  rcquifflt*i&r 
the  metre  ;  if  "  peijury"  l>e  pronounced  as  three  syllublus,  [bo 
line,  even  without  Jbul.  is  redundant.  The  question  rather  i«, 
from  whence  foul  was  obtained,  than  whether  it  is  nooewary. 

Lower  down  on  this  page  o<«urs  an  instance  in  which  it  imy 
seem  that  the  corrector  was  (^ving.  not  the  words  of  any  knomra 
impression,  but  the  manner  in  which  the  play  was  aeted  whim  ha 
wrote.  Two  short  speeches  by  the  King  and  Hat^UIC  found  b 
the  quartos,  are  left  out  in  the  folios,  where  the  King  says  merely, 
"  O,  RatclitT!  I  fear,  I  fear,"  without  adding  why  Ite  feared,  so  thit 
Ratcliff's  reply,— 

"Nay,  good  my  lord,  lie  not  afraid  oTiiiadowg," 
wants  application  in  tlie  folios.     This  is  dearly  a  defect,  and  Ita 
eorreclor  remedies  it  by  making  the  speot'h  assigned  to  the  King 
run  tluis : — 

"0,  RMvViff.  I  haiie  drfam'd  a /ear/ul  drrafn  ;" 

to  whicli  Itateliff's  : 


unnoH  and 
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/  have  dream* d  a  fearful  dream,  are  in  the  quartos,  but  not  ex- 
actly in  the  place  which  they  are  made  to  occupy  in  the  folio,  1632. 
Tliis,  therefore,  looks  like  one  of  the  emendations  made  from  reci- 
tation. 

P.  487.  The  same  may  be  said  of  a  line  in  the  King's  direOi* 
tions  for  ordering  his  battle.  The  quarto,  1597,  only  has  it  as  fol- 
lows:— 

''My  ftireward  shall  be  drawn  oat  all  in  length  f* 

while  in  every  subsequent  old  impression  we  have  it, — 
''  My  foreward  shall  be  drawn  in  length." 

How  does  the  old  corrector  tell  us  to  read  it  ?  thus : — 
"  My  forward  ranks  shall  be  drawn  out  in  length ;'' 

which,  as  far  as  euphony  is  concerned,  seems  the  best  line  of  the 
three,  though  the  first  corresponds  more  with  the  words  of  Hol- 
inshed. 

P.  488.  In  the  King's  address  to  his  army,  Steevens  proposed 
to  read  ventures  for  "  adventures,"  and  Warburton  distrain  for 
restrain :  both  these  changes  are  warranted  by  manuscript  emen- 
dations m  the  folio,  1632. 

P.  491.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  passage  of  some  mo- 
ment in  Richmond's  last  speech  has  been  misrepresented  by  blun- 
dering punctuation,  which  is  thus  set  right  in  the  corrected  folio, 
1632:— 

'^  All  this  divided  York  and  Lancaster, 
Divided  in  their  dire  division, 
O,  now  let  Richmond  and  Elizabeth, 
The  true  succeeders  of  each  royal  honse, 
By  Grod^s  fair  ordinance  coi^join  together.'' 

Hie  sense  clearly  runs  on,  and  is  complete  at  "  together ;"  but  it 
has  been  the  mistaken  custom  to  place  a  full  stop,  followed  by  a 
line,  after  division, —  « 

**  Divided  in  their  dire  division.—" 


This  is  an  emir,  wUch  tbe  old  corrector  amends;  uid  Johnson's 
opinion  is  entirely  confirmed  that "  diTtsiott''  ought  to  he  foUowed. 
by  only  a  coma. 

P.  4P2.  A  blunder  has  prevailed,  from  the  earliest  to  t 
times,  in  this  line ; — 

"  Abate  the  edge  of  tnulora,  gracjont  Lord  1'' 
Steevens  says,  aa  indeed  everybody  must  know,  that  V 
is  to  lower,  depress,  or  subdue ;  but  wliat  has  tlwt  sense  t 
vrith  "  the  edge,"  which  immeidiatoly  follows  1    To  lower,  duprcst; 
or  subdue  ui  edge,  is  scariely  sense;  and  UDiloubtodly  we  ought 
to  substitute  a  word,  inserted  in  tlie  margin  of  the  folio,  1  ~ 
wlneb  means  to  blunt,  and  which  is  used  exactly  in  that  n 
Shakespeare  himself: — 

"  Sebatt  tbc  edge  oT  tnutore.  grndous  Lord  V 

i.  e.  blunt  tho  edge  of  tnutors ;  and  in  "  Measure  for  ] 
4cl  L  Scene  V,  (vol.  ii.  p.  21),  we  road, — 

"  Bui  doth  rebate  and  blunt  tbc  natural  edge,*'  Ac., 
where  our  great  dramatist  explains  the  meaning  of  rrbalt,  if  it 
Dould  be  doubted,  by  the  word  which  follows  it. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  notice  the  stage-directions  towards  the 
close  of  this  play :  iu  the  printed  copies  they  are  comparatively  few 
and  general ;  but  the  eorreotor  of  the  folio,  163S,  felt  the  imjwr- 
taaee  of  supplying  this  deficiency,  with  a  view,  perhaps,  to  the  rep 
reaentation  of  this  drama,  in  a  portion  of  It  that  is  especially 
confused  and  complicated. 


I 
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ACT  L    SCENE  L 

P.  502.  There  is  in  this  place  an  obvious  mistake  in  the  distri- 
bution of  the  dialogue  between  Norfolk  and  Buckingham  in  all 
the  folios.  It  was  divided  differently  by  Theobald,  who  has  since 
been  followed :  he  made  Buckingham's  speech  begin  with,  "  Who 
did  guide,"  &c.,  at  the  top  of  p.  503 ;  but  the  manuscript-correc- 
tor of  the  folio,  1632,  informs  us  that  the  observation, — 

"  The  office  did 
Distinctly  his  full  function/' 

also  belongs  to  Buckingham,  who  might  very  properly  give  this 
opinion  after  Norfolk's  description  of  the  scene. 

P.  504.  The  last  part  of  Buckingham's  speech,  from  the  words, 
"  and  his  own  letter,"  is  struck  out  in  the  corrected  folio,  1632. 
Just  below,  in 

"  What  did  this  vanity, 
But  minister  communication  of 
A  mo8t  poor  issue  ?'' 

the  old  corrector  alters  "communication"  to  the  consummation: 
the  meaning  is  nearly  the  same  according  to  Johnson's  interpre- 
tation, but 

"  What  did  this  vanity 
But  minister  the  consummcUion  of 
A  most  poor  issue." 

seems  much  more  distinctly  intelligible,  and  the  two  words  were 
probably  mistaken  by  the  compositor. 
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P.  506.  TTie  remark  of  Biwkinghani, — 


has  reqturetl  several  uotes  to  show  that  Ibv  alluiocai 
sey's  le&ming.  which,  it  ia  adnittted.  was  not  very  ocmaidi 
tJie  change  mode  in  the  morgia  of  the  folio,  1632,  shows  that  no 
notu  would  have  been  necesssry,  if  dia  troe  irst  liMd  been  given ; 
the  antithesis  is  also  stronger  : — 

''  A  beggOT'i  iraoJ 
OuiTorilis  a  Dotilc-8  blood." 


i 


SCENE  a 
p.  511.  According  to  the  ponwtor  of  the  folio,  1632,  there  M* 
sever^  misprints  in  (his  sctine  which  need  correction.  Ilic  fir*t 
is  in  the  Queen's  spuiM'h,  where  she  is  remoiwtrnting  ngainst  thB 
exacting  oammifisions  wnt  out  by  the  Cardinal,  which  had 
the  nse  against  the  King  of  "language  unmaunerly." — 

''  Yctt,  nch  wbiob  breain 
The  Bides  or  lof  allj."  An. 

We  are  here  inatmctul  to  read  "  (i«  of  loyalty."    The  Cordiiul 
answers  (p.  512)  llint  he  has  done  no  more,  and  knows  no 
than  others ;  to  whirfi  the  Queen  replies  : — 


Pot  "  alike,"  the  correction  is  belike  : — 

"  ThingB  that  are  Icnowa,  belikt,  whioh  ore  ni 


I  wbolesome.'* 


Again,  at  the  end  of  the  Queen's  next  qieoch.  the  expres^jon, 
"  There  is  no  primer  baseness,"  of  all  the  folios,  in  altered  (in  «■ 
cordanee  with  Southi'rii'a  auggwstion  mentioned  in  note  6)  to 
"  There  is  no  primer  buginta  ;"  and  siirh  we  may  hereafter  iwat 
OS  the  original  word.  Farther  on  (p.  514),  the  King,  fitniek  «t 
the  amount  of  the  exactions  under  Wolsey's  eomtnisslms,  ei- 
daims, — 

"Sklh  pari  oreochl 
A.  trembUng  cwitiVlw.ljoii'." 
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The  old  ooirector  here  put  his  pen  through  the  m  in  "  tremWing," 
making  the  word  trebling,  as  if  the  King  meant  to  say  that  the 
sum  was  treble  what  it  ought  to  have  been.  When  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham's  Surveyor  enters  to  give  evidence  against  his  lord, 
the  Queen  says  to  the  King, — 

'*  I  am  sorry  that  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
Is  run  in  your  displeasure ;'' 

which  may  bo  quite  right,  but  it  ought  to  be  noticed  that  a  mar- 
ginal emendation  makes  the  last  line, — 

"  Is  one  in  your  dipplcasure.'' 

Hiis  last  change,  like  some  of  the  others,  may  be  deemed  no 
necessary  emendation. 

P.  516.  There  can  be  no  dispute  that  "under  the  commission's 
seal,"  of  all  the  old  copies,  ought  to  be  "  under  the  confession's 
seal,"  as  Theobald  altered  the  word  on  the  authority  of  Holinshed : 
it  so  stands  also  in  the  hand- writing  of  the  corrector  of  the  folio, 
1632. 

P.  518.  This  scene  in  all  printed  copies  concludes  with  a  very 
lame  rhyming  couplet,  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  King : — 

"  Let  him  not  soekH  of  us.    By  day  and  night 
He*s  traitor  to  the  height'' 

Some  words  were  omitted  which  cured  the  defectiveness  of  the 
last  line,  and  the  old  corrector  tells  us  that  they  were  these : — 

''  He  is  a  daring  traitor  to  the  height.'' 

To  say  the  least  of  it,  .we  may  be  disposed  to  admit  this  emenda- 
tion, without  opposing  evidence. 

SCENE  m. 

P.  520.  The  manuscript-corrector  leads  us  to  believe  that  there 
are  two  errors  of  the  press  in  the  following,  where  Lord  Sands  is 
speaking  of  Wolsey : — 

"Men  of  his  way  should  be  most  liberal; 
They  arc  set  here  for  examples.'- 
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[ACT   IL     _ 


Wit  can  readily  accord  in  the  first,  if  not  in  the  second  emenda — ^ 

lion: — 

Tbe;  ue  umt  bor«  for  exwnples."  ^^^| 

SCE^E  TV.  ^^M 

P,  534.  Tbe  pronoim  me  may  have  been  left  out  in  the  fefiov' 
at  the  end  of  the  verse,  because  there  wua  no  room  for  it  with»u( 
turning  the  line,  or  beeause  it  aecidentally  eM'fijied  in  the  press: — 


Hie  sense  is  hardly  c«m|)lol«i  williont  it,  and  as  the  old  Ci 
inserted  it,  we  need  have  little  hesitation  in  odujiting  on  imprar^ 
ment  ao  doubly  rocommcndcd. 


ACT  n.    SCENE  L 

P.  528.  The  folio,  HS32,  gives  this  imperfect  line  to  Buckii^ 

ham,  on  his  way  to  execution  ; —  ^H 

"  Yoa  UiBt  ihufl  hnve  come  to  pity  me."  ^H 

Tbe  folio,  1623,  lius  it: —  <■ 


"  Yoa  that  IhuE  tar  have  ci 


.0  pity  n 


The  correetor  of  the  filio,  1632,  may  have  obtiuaed/iir  from  the 
earlier  impression,  and  he  platfes  it  in  the  margin.  NotwiLbstwui- 
ing  this  omission,  this  portion  of  the  play  ia  well  printed  in  both 
folios.  Just  before  DuukJngham  mnkea  his  txit  (p.  531 ),  a  change 
is  made  m  the  folio,  1(132,  in  an  adverb,  which  is  supported  by 
tiie  aense;  Henry's  victim  is  spciiking  of  false  ftieods: — 

"  When  they  onoc  perceive 
The  leant  ruli  in  your  forliinca.  foil  uHiij 
Like  water  from  jc,  never  foiinduBniu 
Bat  irAm  they  mean  to  sink  ye." 
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SCENE  n. 

p.  534.  It  is  evident  from  the  old  stage-direction,  "  the  King 
draws  the  curtain,  and  sits  reading  pensively,"  that  in  the  early 
simplicity  and  poverty  of  our  stage,  Henry  himself  drew  a  tra- 
verse at  the  back  of  the  stage,  and  discovered  himself  to  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk,  "  reading  pensively."  It  would  appear  that  in  the 
time  of  the  corrector  of  the  folio,  1632,  the  practice  in  this  respect 
had  been  somewhat  improved ;  for  the  words  stating  that  '^  the 
King  draws  the  curtain,"  are  struck  out,  and  ''  Curtain  drawn"  is 
inserted. in  the  margin  in  parenthesis,  showing  that  Henry  was 
discovered  to  his  nobles  "  reading  pensively,"  by  some  contriv- 
ance which  rendered  it  needless  for  him  to  rise  from  his  seat,  and 
then  to  resume  it  afler  he  had  drawn  the  curtain.  This  is  a  curi- 
ous indication  of  a  slight  advance  made  in  the  scenical  arrange* 
ments  of  our  old  theatres.     When  Henry  subsequently  asks, — 

" Is  this  an  hour  for  temporal  affairs?" 

we  are  told,  in  a  manuscript  stage-direction,  that  he  holds  up  a 
hook  (probably  of  prayer)  to  the  two  noblemen  who  had  intruded 
upon  his  "  private  meditations." 

SCENE  m. 

P.  538.  Anne  Bullen,  reflecting  on  the  fall  of  Queen  Katha- 
rine, observes  of  power, — 

"Though  it  be  temporal. 
Yet,  if  that  quarrel,  fortune,  do  divorce 
It  from  the  bearer,  'tis  a  sufferance  panging 
As  soul  and  body's  severing." 

Warburton,  Hanmer,  Johnson,  and  Steevens  have  all  written  notes 
upon  the  words,  "  that  quarrel,  fortune,"  some  taking  "  quarrel" 
as  an  arrow,  others  in  the  sense  of  qtiarreller,  &c. ;  but,  if  we 
may  believe  the  old  corrector,  it  is  only  a  misprint,  for  he  gives 
the  second  line  thus  : — 

"  Yet,  if  that  cruel  fortune  do  divorce,"  &o., 

which  certainly  removes  the  difficulty,  and  applies  to  "  fortune"  an 
epithet,  to  which  its  commonness  seems  the  main  objection. 

15* 


.s  spi'lt  erneell,  a»  waa  sometimeB  the  ojwe,  (be  mi 
:  (lifliwilt. 


P.  5-tl.  The  l^orJ  Chamberlain,  on  reilring,  t«lls  Anne  Bullai, 
who  lius  just  Xievn  made  Marchioness  of  Poinbrokc, — 


whito       I 


"  To  imprmt  the  fair  conceit,"  Aic,  ncpros  the  more  natural  wiiri, 
altliuugli  "  appri.vp"  may  be  said,  upon  Johnson's  construUmn, 
sufHuivntly  well  lo  lill  the  placti  in  the  Xaxt.  The  cotTeclioD  of 
improve  for  "approve,"  is  made  in  the  folio,  1032.' 

P.  542.  At  the  end  of  the  »cene,  ADneBiilleadeclaTMihillwr 
advancement  gives  her  do  satisfaction ; — 

"  Wouli!  t  hftd  DO  beinf , 
If  tbiK  atiutc  my  blood  ajot." 

Whatever  meaning  may  be  atljichcd  to  ill o  expression,  "«liil» 
ray  blood,"  the  sense  of  the  poet  Is  rendered  much  more  diatiDCli 
if  we  suljstitute  a  diflereul  word, eanlj  misread  ttt  misprinted; — 

'•  Would  I  bad  no  boiag. 
If  tbiB  flalt  mj  blood  a  jot" 

EiQte,  as  an  adjective,  ia  in  very  old  use  in  our  langiiflgc  ;  and  it 
is  doing  no  great  violence  to  Shakesjieare  to  suppose  ihathurc  be 
converted  an  adjective  into  a  verb,  This  Ytas  been  the  prnclJce 
ever  Miiee,  and  wu  have  the  authority  of  the  corrector  of  the  folio, 
1632,  in  favour  of  elaU. 

SCENE  IV. 
P.  544.  The  trial  scene  of  the  Queen  seems  to  have  been  taken 
more  than  usual  pains  with,  both  by  copyiat  and  compositor ;  but 
two  exceptions  to  its  general  accuracy  are  pointed  out  in  the  mar- 
gin of  the  corrected  folio,  1033:  both  are  mbprints:  the  first 
leas  obvious,  though  more  important  Uian  the  last.  Katharine 
desires  that  if  any  charge  of  i&fideUty  can  be  made  out  agunst 
her, — 

"  In  God's  oame 
Tnm  mo  away  ;  and  let  the  tbol'il  coolcinpl 


ACT  til}  cng  hbnry  yiil  84V 

Shut  door  upon  me,  and  so  give  me  ap 
To  tbe  aharp'st  kind  of  justice." 

We  can  have  no  hesitation  here  in  substituting  another  in  the  place 
of  the  very  tame  word  "  kind,"  in  the  last  hemistich,  when  the 
substitution  adds  much  to  the  force  of  the  passage,  and  impresses 
us  at  once  as  the  language  of  the  poet : — 

**  And  let  the  fool'st  contempt 
Sbnt  door  upon  me,  and  80  give  me  ap 
To  tiie  fliiarp^st  kni/e  of  justice." 

We  can  hardly  suppose  this  striking  improvement  merely  specu- 
lative and  conjecturaL     When,  afterwards,  Wolsey  says, — 

**  It  shall  be  therefore  bootless, 
That  longer  you  desire  the  court  f 

though  ^  desire"  be  in  the  old  editions  (excepting  the  folio  of 
1685),  and  though  the  intended  meaning  may  be  gathered  from 
it,  yet  we  cannot  refuse,  instead  of  it,  to  adopt  defer,  which  suits 
the  place  so  much  better,  and  which  is  warranted  by  the  same 
authority  which,  in  the  preceding  instance,  has  given  us  so  expres- 
sive a  word  as  kni/e,  to  the  exclusion  of  so  vague  a  term  as  "kind«" 


ACT  m.    SCENE  n. 

P.  559.  When  Suffolk  informs  Surrey  that  the  King  has  already 
married  Anne  Bullen,  the  latter  exclaims,  as  it  has  always  been 
printed, — 

"  Now  all  my  joy 
Trace  the  coi^junction  I" 

but  Surrey  did  not  wish  his  joy  in  particular,  but  all  joy  to  follow 
the  marriage,  and  we  ought  certainly  to  read  with  the  annotator 
of  the  folio,  1632,— 

"  Now  may  all  joy 
Trace  the  conjunction!" 

And,  in  conastency  with  this  wish,  Suffolk  and  Norfolk  cry ''Amen'* 
to  it 


Sevrml  stngc^iri^otiona  nr>?  oililnl  iu  raAnu»cri[)t  in  Uua 
When  Wolsoy  and  tVomwoll  (rtitir,  the  |)p*ts  tiand  bad  lo  ob- 
SDire  liun;  and  ivlieti  Wolm'j  lias  <]iNiiiis8i"J  bis  Swrplar/,  li" 
spoKka  lo  hiiiatif,  uuU  llunlly  tUmda  bati  tnuainff.  When  ihe  King 
cnU^rs  ivadiiig  k  schedule,  Wolscy  ilucta  not  nt  lirat  so«  liini,  bul 
vukas  amattdly  Troni  his  reverie  as  soon  as  Lovell  toudies  blD, 
Henry  alUTwnnls  jriwt  M<  trJitdttU  to  Wolscy,  who,  whcB  tbc 
King  ia  gono,  npnu  ant^  rrai/f  it  IrtmbUity.  AlW  lie  liaa  gluoed 
at  his  own  lottcr  to  tho  I'ope,  hp  atut*  t«  a  ekair,  from  wMeh  lie 
ri»e«  when  tho  Dukes  of  Norfolk,  t^ulTolk,  &c.,  entiT,  am]  in  tlte 
King's  name  demani]  the  Grant  Seal  troiu  him.  Sncli,  nr  nu; 
conclHd(^,  was  iho  manner  of  the  old  actor  of  the  part  of  Wobe/, 
snd  tho  way  in  which  tlic  buHiuesa  of  the  aceno  was  furmerlj  cou- 
ducted. 


P.  562.  The  King,  addressing  the  Cardinal,  says,— 

"  Ton  hare  warte  time 
To  ete&l  fivin  Hpiritnal  leisure  >  IsdcrrjMD, 
To  ke«p  your  i»rUily  audit' 


« 


If  Wolsoy  enjiiyed  so  much  "  spiritual  leisure,"  it  would  smto  w 
if  he  might  havL'  time  also  for  his  earthly  audit,  and  tho  nW* 
Bcript-oorrector  of  the  folio,  1632,  inserts  labour  for  "leisure"  '" 
the  text  with  decided  propriety  : — 

"To  ftenl  from  Fpiritunl  tatour  a  brief  tipan,"  3u. 

This  is  another  of  the  many  cases  in  which  it  is  very  appM^ 
how  the  two  words  were  confounded  Ly  the  car  of  the  scribe. 


ACT  IV.    SCENE  I. 
P.  R73.  The  eorrpetetl  copy  of  jhe  foHo,  1632,  is  defident  of  • 
leaf  containing  pp.  223  nnd  224,  which  was  principally  occupied 
by  a  description  of  the  coronation  of  Anne  Bullen. 

SCENT  U. 
P.  580.  In  the  folio.  1623,  Knlhorine  says  of  Wolwy,— 
'•  So  may  he  rest :  his  faulla  lie  genUy  on  him." 
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In  the  folio,  16S2,  the  line  stands  thus  imperfectlj  : — 
^  So  may  he  rest :  his  faults  lie  on  hinL** 

The  corrector  of  this  last  edition,  instead  of  taking  the  word 
"  gently  "  from  the  earlier  folio,  inserts  lightly  in  the  margin  : — 

'*  So  may  he  rest :  his  fktilts  lie  lightly  on  him«" 

Possibly,  this  was  the  form  in  which  he  had  heard  the  passage 
delivered ;  but  Shakespeare's  word  was  doubtless  that  of  the 
foHo,  1623. 

P.  581.  Although  it  has  been  followed  in  various  modem  edi- 
tions, nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  the  old  punctuation  of  the 
opening  of  the  speech  of  Griffith,  where  he  gives  a  character  of 
the  deceased  Cardinal : — 

"  This  cardinal, 
Though  from  an  humble  stock,  undoubtedly 
Was  fkahion'd  to  much  honour.    From  his  cradle 
He  was  a  scholar,  and  a  ripe  and  good  one." 

The  old  corrector,  in  accordance  with  the  obvious  sense  of  the 
passage,  omits  the  period  before  *'  From  his  cradle,"  and  inserts 
it  after  it : — 

*<  Was  fashioned  to  much  honour  from  his  cradle. 
He  was  a  scholar,'^  &c. 

It  is  astonishing  that  so  decided  a  blunder,  as  to  represent  that  the 
Cardinal  was  a  ripe  and  good  scholar  "  from  his  cradle,"  should 
have  been  repeated  over  and  over  again  from  the  year  1623  to 
our  own  day.  Lower  down  occurs  a  line  that  has  occasioned  dis- 
cussion, relating  to  Wolsey's  foundations  at  Ipswich  and  Oxford : — 

"  One  of  which  fell  with  him, 
(Jnwilling  to  outlive  the  good  that  did  it." 

"  The  good  that  did  it"  has  been  construed  "  the  virtue  that  raised 
the  edifice ;"  but  a  note  in  the  folio,  1632,  has  the  passage  in  a 
form  which  clears  away  all  difficulty,  and  is  in  all  probability  the 
true  reading : — 

**  Unwilliiig  to  ootlive  the  good  man  did  it ;" 


i,  e.  ibe  good  man  (ft 
laid  the  roundaCion. 

P.  583.  All  the  early  cditiuns  print  thus,  when  Griffith  opeab 
of  Katliarine  very  sooii  aAer  Uip  vision, — 

"  now  pole  shr  looks, 

Auil  or  an  earlbl;  colill    Mark  licr  cjrts." 

Stei^vcQs,  at  a  venture.  inseiHal  yfm  to  ooraptete  tlie  measures 
"  Mark  you  her  eyes ;"  but  the  error  lies  ejirlier,  aiid  before  tli» 
note  uf  intt-rrogalion,  for  the  old  corrector  gives  the  liist  line »» 
follows : — 

''And  (if  ao  earth);  eoldntaf    Mark  her  ejee." 
Such  we  may  coiiTidenlly  bi^lieve  was  the  original  re&ding :  to  sty 
that  a  dying  person  looks  "  of  an  earthly  oold,"  is  at  least  »  pro"- 
liar  ejipression,  though  "cold"  is  very  often  used  m  a  substantive. 


ACT  V.    SCENE  L 
P.  590.  Instoad  of  "yon  u  brother  of  us,"  the  corrpetpd  folio 
has  "  to  a  brother  of  ns,"  which  hardly  s^^oma  required ;  and  »t 
the  bottom  of  the  page,  for 

"The  good  I  stand  on  Is  m/  tralh  Mid  hoHMty.'' 
wluch  is  eertiiinly  sense,  the  folio,  1632,  hns,- 

"  The  ground  1  staad  on  is  my  truth  and  hoDesty :" 
which  reads  better,  and  ground  might  be  carelessly  mistaken  tar 


SCENE  IL 
r>!>r>.  The  Lord  Chancellor  tells  Oonnier,- 


n  natures  frail,  and  capable 


■ii  tar 


Malone,  for  "  and  capable,"  put  incapable,  without  any  warrant, 
and  without  extricating  the  passage  from  the  difficulty  involviiig 
it     Monk  Mason  saw  wliat  was  Dccessary,  and  suggested  llie 
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word  wUch  is  found  written  in  the  folio,  1632,  as  the  correctioQ 
of  a  mere  error  of  the  press : — 

"  In  our  own  natores  frail,  and  culpable 
Ofourfleah." 

P.  596.  Another  misprint  is  pointed  out  in  Cranmer's  speech 
in  answer  to  the  charges  against  him.  The  passage  has  always 
stood  as  follows  : — 

"  Nor  is  there  living 
(I  speak  it  with  a  single  heart,  my  lords) 
A  man  that  more  detests,  more  stirs  against, 
Both  in  his  private  conscience  and  his  place, 
Deftcen  of  a  public  peace,  than  I  do." 

Now,  in  the  old  copies,  "  stirs"  is  printed  stirres  ;  and  strives,  the 
word  supplied  by  the  old  corrector,  appears  to  have  been  mis- 
read siirres ;  we  ought,  therefore,  in  future,  to  give  the  line 
thus : — 

"  A  man  that  more  detests,  more  8trive9  against, 
De&cers  of  a  public  peace,"  &c, 

SCENE  m. 

P.  603.  In  the  two  subsequent  lines  there  appear  to  be  as  many 
unaccountable  misprints,  which  are  nevertheless  set  right  by  the 
corrector  of  the  second  folio  : — 

"  Let  me  ne'er  hope  to  see  a  chine  again, 
And  that  I  would  not  for  a  cow,  God  save  her." 

God  save  whom  ?  the  cow  1  Certainly  not.  To  do  justice  to 
this  singular  emendation,  we  must  quote  more  of  the  speech  of 
the  Man  who  is  keeping  back  the  people,  in  the  palace  yard  at 
Greenwich,  pressing  forward  to  see  the  procession  of  the  christen- 
ing :  the  Porter  is  finding  fault  with  his  Man  for  not  repelling 
the  crowd,  and  the  Man  replies  : — 

"  I  am  not  Samson,  nor  sir  Guy,  nor  Colbrand, 
To  mow  em  down  before  me  ;  but  if  I  spared  any 
That  had  a  head  to  hit,  either  young  or  old. 
He  or  she,  cuckold  or  cuckold-maker, 
Let  me  ne-er  hope  to  see  a  chine  again. 
And  that  I  would  not  for  a  cow,  God  save  her." 
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Why  should  he  just  at  such  a  moment  think  of  ^  a  chine  ^  or 
"  a  cow  ?"  He  was  about  to  witness  the  royal  processicm  to  the 
christening  of  the  princess  Elizabeth  ;  and  the  old  corrector  in- 
forms us  that  both  "chine"  and  "cow"  are  blunders  of  the 
copyist,  of  the  compositor,  or  of  both :  he  reads, — 

**  Let  me  ne'er  hope  to  see  a  queen  again, 
And  that  I  would  not  for  a  craum,  God  save  her." 

That  is,  God  save  the  queen,  the  sight  of  whom  again  the  Porter's 
Man  would  not  miss  for  a  crown.  Queen  (printed  formerly  with 
a  final  e)  became  "  chine,"  and  crown  "  cow."  This  emendation 
does  not  look  like  mere  guess-work,  but  it  is  out  of  the  question  to 
speculate  upon  what  authority  the  corrector  of  the  folio,  1632, 
may  have  proceeded. 

It  is  needless  to  quote  the  very  particular  stage-directions 
written  in  the  margin  towards  the  termination  of  this  drama.  It 
will  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  nothing  seems  omitted  that  could 
conduce  to  the  exact  and  successful  performance  of  it  by  the 
actors  concerned  in  the  representation. 


TROILUS  AND  CRESSIDA. 


P.  11.  The  Prologue  of  thirty-one  lines  fills  a  whole  page  in 

the  folios,  and  is  not  found  in  the  quarto  editions  ;  it  is  merely 

headed  "  Prologue ;"  but  the  corrector  of  the  folio,  1632,  has 

subjoined  the  words  in  armour  in  parenthesis,  showing,  as  indeed 

we  learn  from  a  passage  in  it,  that  the  speaker  was  "  a  Prologue 

armed."     He  alters  the  mis-spelt  name  of  Antenonidus  to  Ante- 

norides ;  and,  what  is  more  important,  he  reads,  "  sparre  up  the 

sons  of  Troy,"  for  "  stirre  up  the  sons  of  Troy,"  about  which 

there  can  be  no  dispute,  although,  until  the  time  of  Theobald,  the 

four  folios,  Rowe,  and  Pope  had  it  "  stir  up  the  sons  of  Troy." 

The  proper  orthography  seems  to  be  "  sperr  up  the  sons  of  Troy," 

which  has  precisely  the  same  meaning  as  "  sparre  up  the  sons  of 

Troy,"  the  word  of  the  old  corrector.     We  may  add  that  in 

"The  Cobbler  of  Canterbury,"  first  printed  in  1590,  and  again  in 

1G08,  the  very  year  before  Shakespeare's  "  Troilus  and.Cressida" 

came  out,  we  meet  with  the  following  couplet,  which  occurs  just 

afler  the  mention  of  Troihis : — 

"  Grey  and  sparkling,  like  the  stars 
When  the  day  her  light  up  spars.' ^ 

Possibly,  therefore,  our  great  dramatist  was  put  in  mind  of  the 
word  by  seeing  it,  in  connexion  with  his  hero,  in  the  tract  above 
quoted,  just  before  he  sat  down  to  write  :  Shakspeare's  use  of  it, 
however,  is  infinitely  more  proper,  since  to  "  sperr  up  a  gate"  is 
a  natural  expression,  but  to  "  sperr  up  light,"  a  violent  metaphor. 


ACT  I.    SCENE  I. 

P.  14.  Rowe  and  Pope  made  two  excellent  emendations  in  the 
line, — 

(3M) 
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"So.tr^tor! — wbeasba  comes!  wbcD  ii  die  tbrooe T' 

The  maauscript-pom-ftion  in  llip  folio,  1033.  only  applies  to 
"  wlicii "  insfeuJ  of  then  uf  tlic  ulil  i-opies,  wbilc  it  leaves  untteg' 
cd  "  when  aho  is  thcneo,"  although  the  Imosposition,  "  when  iiil* 
thi-ncc?"  in  et|uttl!y  wanted.  Thii'i,  in  this  instanoe,  iho  corretlor 
(lid  uuly  half  what  seems  neoeaaary  to  render  the  poet's  meaning 
tiitdligible.  8ix  lines  1^JW^^^,  ho  properly  altered  *nmi  tu 
"  storm,"  which  was  also  Rowe's  omcndation,  but  sufliciaitJj 
wbvious. 

SCENE  n. 

P.  17.  "nie  Acts  and  Scenes  are  not  distinguished  in  anyoftbe 

old  printed  editions,  but  the  correcior  has  introdiiwd  thorn  in 

maouscript,  with  more  or  less  aoeuracj,  in  the  folio  wliiuh  "Ml 

tJiroiigh  his  handa. 

P.  23.  Panclarus  tdls  Crcssida  that  Anlenor  is  "  a  proper  mtB 
of  person,"  which  it  may  seem  needless  to  change;  but  a  mnnu- 
script  note  in  the  margin  of  the  fiilio,  1632,  tell  us  to  r«ia'd, "» 
proper  man  of  Ait  person."  On  the  next  page,  the  neeeSMiy 
word  "  Bee  "  is  insertwl  where  it  is  omitted  in  the  folios, — "yOU 
shall  sw  Troilus  odod." 

P.  27.  For  the  evidently  misprinted  line, — 

"  Ai^liieTemcnl  is  commaDd  ;  DDgsiu'd  bewecb," 
wc  are  infortued  that  we  ought  to  reail, — 

"  Aehin'd  mrti  tlilt  oommiwii) ;  nugain'ii  be«ech.'' 
That  achieved  men  should  have  lieon  coiiVBrted  by  tlie  old  compo- 
sitor iuto  '■  achievement,"  seems  not  utilikely;  but  how  rt'flbe- 
osme  **  ia "  iu  hia  hands,  it  is  not  easy  to  imogino ;  luid  we  may 
feel  some  surprise  that  the  emendation  of  the  line  proposed  ift- 
note  8, — 

"  Achlcv'd  men  w  eommoncl ;  ungaluM  b«»>i>cb." 

is  not  supported  by  the  authority  of  the  corrector  of  tti«fl 
16-32:  wrfor  ''is,''  was  a  most  probable  mistake. 


n 
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P.  28.  Agamemnon,  ref^ring  to  the  disasters  that  have  hitherto 
attended  the  siege  of  Troj  by  the  Greeks,  and  observing  that  dis- 
appointment constantly  accompanies  human  undertakings,  in- 
quires,— 

"  Why  then,  you  princes, 
Do  yoa  with  cheeks  abash'd  behold  our  works, 
And  call  them  shames?" 

lliis  is  as  the  passage  has  been  invariably  printed ;  but  the  old 
annotator  points  out  an  easy  misprint,  the  correction  of  which  is 
in  exact  accordance  with  the  rest  of  Agamemnon's  speech,  where 
he  advises  liie  Greeks  not  to  be  disheartened  by  their  previous 
misfortunes : — 

"  Why  then,  you  princes. 
Do  you  with  cheeks  abash'd  behold  our  wreck», 
And  call  them  shames  ?" 

The  word  wreck  is  frequently  used  by  Shakespeare,  and  by  wri- 
ters of  his  day,  to  signify  any  kind  of  disaster  or  ruin,  and  such  is 
its  meaning  in  this  place. 

SCENE  IIL 

P.  29.  The  folio,  1632,  is  very  carelessly  printed  in  this  part 
of  the  play ;  and  for  "  place  and  sway,"  of  the  earlier  impres- 
sions, it  has  "  place  and  mayP  The  old  corrector  does  not  pass 
over  this  blunder,  nor  others :  thus,  a  few  lines  above,  he  has 
"  replies  to  chiding  fortune,"  for  "  retires  to  chiding  fortune  ;"  and 
in  the  beginning  of  Nestor's  speech, '"'' godlike  seat"  for  "godly  seat." 
Pope  has  "  returns,"  and  Ilanmer  "  replies,"  for  retires  ;  and  all 
modern  editors,  "godlike"  for  godly :  the  last  was  an  error  of  the 
folios  only. 

P.  33.  Such  was  not  the  case  with  a  mistake  in  the  second  great 
speech  of  Ulysses,  where  he  is  referring  to  the  mimicry,  by  Pa- 
.troclus,  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Grecian  army  : — 

<<  And  in  this  fashion, 
All  oar  abilities,  gifts,  natures,  shapes, 
Severals  and  generals  of  grace  exact, 
Achievements,  plots,**  Ac. 
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fell  under  the  ridicule  of  Achillea:  hero  the  words  "  of  grace «i- 
aot,"  sei>tn  wroii^.  although  alvajra  so  printed,  because  the  com- 
plaint was,  that  they  wure  not  "  of  grace  eJtact,"  but  groaslv  cari- 
catured. Tliercforc  the  corrector  of  the  folio,  1632,  thus  dtered 
the  expression  to  a  form  much  more  in  accordance  with  the  coo- 


"  Sevorals  and  generals,  ail  grace  extrael ;" 
i.  e.  dopri\-ed  of  all  the  grace  which  really  belonged  to  the  pff' 
sons  I'atr.H'Jus  iiiiitatud.  This  appears  to  bo  an  important  im- 
pruveiiieiit  of  ttii'  received  text ;  but  it  is  certainly  one  wliich  M 
iiol  ri-iiiiire  resort  t"  iiiiy  independent  authority,  inasmuch  is  rite* 
atleiition  to  wluit  lllll^t  have  been  the  meaning  of  the  author,  but 
klve  led  to  tlie  ileteilion  of  the  error, 

P.  35.  In  a  oelobrated  speech  by  j£aeas,  a  fine  compound  epi- 
thet »[i|icars  ti>  liavo  escaped  in  the  hands  of  the  old  printer;— 

■'  The  nordiiiie^*  of  praise  dintaioB  bU  wortb, 
If  ih;il  iLc  pnitAi  himself  bring  the  praise  forth; 
Hill  what  ihi'  repining  enemy  commendu, 
~       "  "  iiiL'  Wows:  that  praise,  solo  pare,  traaseends.' 
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The  old  corrector  of  the  folio,  1632,  erases  pawn^  and  places 
*^  prove '^  in  the  margin ;  but,  supposing  that  he  obtained  the  lat- 
ter word  from  the  quartos,  he  made  no  alteration  in  the  next  line, 
which  in  the  folios  varies  from  the  quartos  in  two  not  unimpor- 
tant particulars :  the  folios  read, — 

"  Now  heavens  forbid  such  scarcity  of  youth  ]" 

while  the  quartos  give  it, — 

"Now  hetLYeuBf ore/end  such  scarcity  of  m<ti." 

If,  therefore,  "prove"  were  derived  by  the  old  corrector  from  the 
quartos,  it  is  clear  that,  for  some  reason,  he  preferred  the  next 
line  as  it  stands  in  the  folios. 


ACT  n.    SCENE  L 

P.  41.  Considering  the  difference  between  the  quartos  and  the 
folios,  the  first  reading  unsalted,  and  the  second  "  whinid'st,"  we 
may  notice  that  the  old  corrector  preferred  the  last,  but  altered 
the  spelling  of  the  word  to  whinetvd^st,  meaning  vineunTst,  or  most 
mouldy.  Vinney,  or  tinnewi/,  for  mouldy,  is  still  a  word  in  use 
in  the  provinces. 

SCENE  n. 
P.  46.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  line, — 
"  And  fly  like  chidden  Mercury  from  Jove,** 

is  misplaced  in  the  folios,  and  rightly  placed  in  the  quartos  :  the 
corrector  of  the  folio,  1632,  appears  first  to  have  tried  to  remedy 
the  blunder  in  his  usual  method,  by  figures  in  his  margin,  but  not 
finding  that  effectual,  he  struck  out  the  line,  and  inserted  it  in 
manuscript  in  the  situation  to  which  it  unquestionably  belongs. 
He  subsequently  set  right  two  misprints  in  the  same  speech,  hard 
for  "  hare,"  and  lovers  for  "  livers :"  the  first  belongs  also  to  the 
folio,  1623,  and  the  last  only  to  the  folio,  1632. 

P.  50.  We  may,  perhaps,  receive  with  thankfulness  a  change 
in  what  Paris  says  regarding  the  dangers  which  had  attended  his 
enterprise  in  securing  and  retaining  Helen,-—. 


TUOILfa  AND   CliESSlDA. 


Were  I  kloue  to  pus  lbi<  illlUculUcB, 
Aud  bul  M  Kinple  jiowifr  as  I  Iiuvl-  will, 
Puri*  (Jiuulil  u(-'('T  n'tnctwluil  bt'  liaUidoQe, 
Nor  fkint  in  Ihe  pnraoit.'' 


[iCI  to. 

4 


TIcro  fur  "  yisa  the  iliAii'ulties"  (spdt  pcMW  in  the  old  co])ies),llia 
old  corrector  ti-lls  us  to  substitute  "potM  the  diflicullJo«,"  uf 
wrtjA  them,  which  wc  may  believe,  if  only  from  the  i»nl«xl,  w 
hftvu  toon  Sliftkespuare'B  word. 

P.  &r>.  The  emendation  of  "  Wc  sent  our  inoascngers,"  instewl 
of  "lit  sent  our  meawnfjers,"  of  the  folios,  and  "  Ha  saU  wr 
Iiit'ssengtrs,"  uf  tilt  [giiurtos,  is  warranted  by  an  eiacndfttioii  o( 
B^for  //in  the  margin.  Thenbiild  rciul,  "  He  ikeni  ourinesrji- 
gers'i"  but  this  ehonge  is  not  rcriuirtid,  nor  in  it  supported  b;  the 
fiict,  since,  as  is  «tat«d  in  note  3,  AuliUles  hod  nul  ihfHt,  or  r«biiliei], 
any  messengers  from  Agamemuon. 

SCENE  in. 
P.  5tl.  IV  emendation  of  "luues"  for  linet,  in 
"  Ilia  peltieb  lines,  his  ebbi,  hii  flows,  as  if,"  to., 
as  it  stands  in  the  folios  (the  quarloa  have  an  entirely  diflewnt 
text),  is  made  in  a  correction  in  the  folio,  1632;  and 
cci'tainly  the  word  intended. 


Innea"  it       | 
wurdi  el      ' 


ACT  m.  SCENE  1. 
P.  64.  Much  diseiission  has  be«n  oocaaioned  by  the  wordi  el 
Paris,  in  all  the  early  impi-essions,  vfatre  he  calls  Crtissid*  ba 
"disposer,"  saying'thttt  Troilus  iu  going  to  sup  "with  my  diopOMr 
Creasida."  The  diffii>ulty  has  bcon  to  discover  why  Paris  ahtxtlil 
cftll  Crossida  his  "  disposer :"  aud  some  commentalora  havo  rco- 
oininended  depoatr,  others  dwplter,  instead  of  "  disposer,"  whils 
Steevens  wished  to  deprive  Paris  of  the  speech  tUlogethcr,  am]  in 
transfer  it  to  Helen.  It  i»  surprising  ihiit  no  editor  shotdd  have 
guessed  at  the  right  word,  when  sfieciilating  that  "disposer"  was 
an  error  of  the  press :  a  maimscnpt  note  in  Iho  folio 
furros  us  that  for  "di»|joser"  wu  should  substitut-e  ditpraittr,  I 
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sida  being  a  person  who  did  not  allow  the  merits  of  Paris.  Pan- 
darus,  just  afler  Paris  has  called  Cressida  his  dispraiser,  obsenros 
that  there  had  been  some  difference  between  them — "She'll  none 
of  him ;  they  two  are  twain" — and  though  he  does  not  state  on 
what  point  they  had  disagreed,  it  is  enough  to  warrant  us  in  be- 
lieving that  Paris  calls  Cressida,  not  his  "  disposer,"  but  his  dis- 
praiser.  The  word  recurs  twice  in  this  part  of  the  dialogue,  and 
in  each  instance  the  old  corrector  has  converted  "  disposer"  into . 
dispraiser.  It  is  to  be  remarked  also,  that  he  makes  no  change  in 
the  prefixes,  but  allows  "  You  must  not  know  where  he  sups"  to 
remiun  in  Helen's  speech,  in  contradiction  to  the  practice  of  mod- 
em editors,  which,  it  must  be  allowed,  seems  founded  upon  a 
correct  notion  of  the  course  of  the  dialogue.  Possibly  the  mistake 
in  the  prefix  in  this  place,  did  not  attract  the  attention  of  the 
writer  of  the  marginal  emendations ;  but  it  can  make  no  differ- 
ence in  the  apparent  fitness  of  changing  "disposer"  to  dispraiser, 

SCENE  n. 

P.  67.  It  is  a  very  noticeable  circumstance  that  the  expression 
of  Troilus,  as  found  in  some  copies  of  the  quarto  of  1690,  as 
stated  in  note  2, — 

"  Lovers  thrioc  repured  nectar/* 

instead  of  "  Love's  thrice  reputed  nectar"  of  the  folios  and  other 
quartos,  is  transferred  by  the  corrector  of  the  folio,  1632,  to  that 
impression.  This  fact  may  show,  if  no  independent  authority 
were  resorted  to,  how  the  passage  was  recited  before  and  afler 
the  second  folio  made  its  appearance,  and  confirms  it,  if  confirma- 
tion were  wanted,  as  the  true  reading.  We  often  find  t  and  r 
misprinted  for  each  other ;  and  all  that  it  was  necessary  to  do 
was  to  put  the  pen  through  the  first,  and  to  insert  the  last  in  the 
margin.  Although  this  important  emendation  was  made,  another 
emendation  of  considerable  value,  near  the  end  of  the  play,  aims 
for  "arms"  (p.  141,  note  5),  also  found  in  some  copies  of  the 
quarto  of  1609,  was  not  adopted.  This  looks  as  if  the  corrector 
had  not  there  been  guided  by  the  same  authority. 

P.  72.  In  the  amorous  dialogue  between  Troilus  and  Cressida^ 


ihe  lotUir,  affecting  ooyne»3,  dlslitlguislies  lictweien  lier  two 
in  »ll  the  ordlDury  oupiL-s  of  UiU  piny,  Ba  fuUowa : — 

"  I  have  •  kind  uT  nAt  rcsiilra  irilli  yon, 
But  ui  aakiod  self,  that  itwtf  will  Imtc, 
To  bii  MiolLvr'a  Tool.' 

The  anlithesis,  undoubtedly  Intended  by  the  poet,  is  thus,  aword- 
ing  to  a  notii  in  tlw  folio,  1032,  sacrifiwd  lo  an  error  of  the  prcaa, 
«id  wc  fire  instnit-lcd,  therefore,  to  read  the  passage  thiis ; — 

"  I  liUTe  a  kinJ  tl/.  that  rMides  with  yon. 
But  »a  unkind  self,  that  iucif  will  leave, 
To  be  utolheT'B  fooL" 

Crcjeida  represents  hiT  kind  nl/  as  wiahing  lo  reiDMn  with  Troiliu, 
and  lii-r  "  unkinil  self  us  wishing  to  separate  itself  from  liis  Win* 
pany. 

SCEKB.m. 

P.  74.  All  the  old  editions  have  the  subsei^uent  passage  DeU 
the  eomiiieacement  of  the  spoech  of  Calcfaas,  and  sevorai  pagM  ^1 
notes  have  been  written  upon  it : — 

"  Appear  it  to  your  mind,  ^^^ 

That  through  the  sight  I  bear  in  things  to  love  ^^M 

I  hare  aliHridoird  Troj."  ^^M 

Soma  modern  editors  have  given  the  second  line, — 

''  That  UiTDUgh  the  sight  I  bear  in  things  to  eamt," 

im  amendment  tliat  unquesljonably  clears  the  sense  of  the  author, 
and  whieh  Monk  Mason  considered  so  happy  as  to  rojuire  no 
authority  in  its  favour.  Nerorthdess,  the  most  usual  course  his 
been  to  print  diffiirently,  vu. : — 


"  That  Ihtough  the  elgUl  I  bear  in  tilings,  to  Jove 
1  have  abandoo'd  Troy." 


Here  it  has  been  reasonably  asked,  why  should  Calchas  c 
and  nljandon  his  native  cily  to  Jove,  who  was  ite  iiroloctort 
Theobald,  Warburton,  Jolmson,  Steevens,  and  Matonc,  all  wasttid 
their  l.itno  and  ingenuity  on  a  mere  misprint,  which  is  set  rightJl 
moment,  and  which  proves  that  the  old  corapoiator  u 
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"  to  love :"  there  is  an  error  also,  but  of  minor  importance,  in 

the  preceding  line,  where  "  appear"  is  put  for  appeal^  in  the  sense 

of  recall  or  bring  back,  and  the  whole  should,  therefore,  stand 

thus: — 

"  Appeal  it  to  your  mind, 
That,  through  the  eight  I  bear  in  things  abavef 
I  have  abandoned  Troy ;" 

i,e.  recall  to  mind  that  I  abandoned  Troy  by  reason  of  the  sight  I 
enjoy  in  things  above — foreseeing  what  would  be  the  issue  of  the 
struggle.  If  Monk  Mason  thought  "things  to  come"  an  emenda- 
tion not  requiring  authority,  a  fortiori^  "  things  above''''  is  an  emen- 
dation even  less  requiring  it,  because  nearer  the  misprinted  letters 
in  the  quartos  and  folios,  while  we  have  the  testimony  of  the  old 
corrector  of  the  folio,  1632,  and  common  sense  in  its  behalf. 

P.  78.  There  is  an  indisputable,  though  hitherto  undiscovered 
misprint,  in  what  follows : — 

"  For  speculation  turns  not  to  itself, 
Till  it  hath  trayell'd,  and  is  married  there 
Where  it  may  see  itself." 

This  is' part  of  the  reply  of  Achilles  to  Ulysses,  who  has  adverted 
to  the  manner  in  which  an  individual  sees  his  virtues  reflected  in 
another,  and  thus  becomes  sensible  of  them :  Achilles  answers 
that  this  effect  is  not  at  all  strange,  and  explains  it  by  reference 
to  the  knowledge  obtained  of  personal  beauty  by  sight  of  it  in  a 
looking-glass,  adding, — 

"  For  speculation  turns  not  to  itself, 
Till  it  hath  travelPd,  and  is  mirrored  there 
Where  it  may  see  itself." 

To  read  "  married  there  where  it  may  see  itself,"  seems  sheer 
nonsense,  in  comparison  with  the  fine  and  distinctly  expressed 
meaning  of  the  poet,  when,  with  the  aid  of  a  marginal  emenda- 
tion in  the  folio,  1632,  we  read  mirrored  for  "married." 

P.  79.  The  quartos  and  folios  differ  in  an  important  epithet : 
the  first  have  the  hemistich,  "  And  great  Troy  shrieking,"  and  the 
last,  "  And  great  Troy  shrinking, ^'^  There  can  be  no  dispute  which 
is  right,  though  Steevens  raised  the  question ;  and  the  old  eor- 

16 
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rector  put  hia  ptn  thruugh  the  lultcr  n,  »itd  liA  tlw  word  thrikii^, 
wliiclt  vias  till  hu  UiuugUl  tuxesearj-. 

P.  80.  H'Te  iig^un  the  folios  tnisrppresont  Lite  author's 
il*  !iat  his  meaning:  thai  uf  1023  has, — 

"fUooa  things  iu  motion  begin  lo  o*tcb  tbc  ejc :' 
the  printpr  of  the  folio,  1632,  seeing  thnt  the  line  wai 
altered  "hegiii"  to  'ffin ;  Imt  the  ijiwrlos  reaii, — 

"  Slocc  thing*  in  motioD  Muocr  catcli  the  eje," 
which  we  may,  perhaps,  admit  as  the  true  iMCt ;  but,  nererthiJca, 
the  manuseripl-correi'lor  uf  the  folio,  ltt32,  altera  "V'»  *<>'" 
guieklter,  which  may  havo  b^en  the  word  of  the  [luct,  and  whicli 
he  employs  elsiiWluTO : — 

"Since  thia^  In  motion  giitklitr  ealcb  tbceji'.* 
Here,  ilwrefore,  the  writer  of  the  emendation  did  not  folluiv  tlw 
quartos,  but  ho  may  havo  guessed  at  the  word  ho  insert«l  in  lis 
margin,  or  obtained  it  from  some  authority,  [n  the  iiiuct  liD»  l>* 
altera  "out"  to  onet,  which  agrees  with  the  tfuartos  and  uilbtlw 
sense,  it  merits  observation  that  tlie  two  changes,  gtiktliir  toi 
once,  were,  most  probably,  not  made  at  the  same  lime,  siuoo  llx 
ink  used  ia  different. 

P.  Bl.  Tho  following  is  a  couplet,  in  which  dicre  appear  lo  b« 
two  lapses  hy  tbc  printer : — 


Ilanmer  read,  "  Keeps  pace  with  thought,"  and  ao  did  the  old  W- 
rcctor;  Warburlon  vindicated  "places"  though  in  the  nest  liiw, 
properly  represented  (which  it  has  never  yet  been),  Shakeipca'^ 
follows  up  the  idea,  and  tollfl  us  that  the  providence  of  a  wuIcU'i' 
slate,  like  the  gods,  almost  aDticipates  tlioughts — not  uuly  ket^ 
pace  with  them,  but  goes  beyond  them, — 

"Com  tboaghts  unteil  in  their  dumb  erudilirt ;'' 
i.e.  unveils  them  Iwfore  they  even  become  tlumghts,     ITu-"  '!>''-" 
iuve  been  the  poet's  language,  and  wo  fmd  erudilits  for  -'  cradle^ 
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in  the  margin  of  Ae  Iblio,  1682.  Hanxner,  Malone,  Steevens, 
&a,  saw  that  ^  cradles"  was  not,  in  point  of  measure,  enough  for 
the  line,  but  they  never  dreamed  that  the  word  was  a  misprinU 
The  whole  passage  is,  therefore,  thus  deared : — 

. "  The  proYidenoe  tbalfs  in  a  watchftil  state 
KnowB  almost  every  grain  of  Plutus'  gold, 
Finds  bottom  in  th*  oncomprefaienslTe  deeps, 
Keeps jpoctf  with  thooj^t,  and  almost,  like  thegod% 
Does  tbooi^ts  unveil  in  their  dumb  crudities.*' 

Here  meaning  and  metre  are  both  aooomplished ;  but  in  what  way 
the  emendation  was  arrived  at,  we  have  no  knowledge :  it  seems 
something  better  than  a  merely  speculative  suggestion. 

P.  82.  For  "  sweet,  rouse  yourself"  addressed  by  Patroclus  to 
Achilles,  when  he  is  endeavouring  to  excite  him  to  renewed  action, 
we  are  instructed  in  manuscript  to  read,  ^*  ISwift,  rouse  yourself" 
We  have  before  had  swift  misprinted  "  sweet"  (p.  83).  Three 
lines  lower,  the  old  corrector  does  not  strike  out  airy  in  the  pas- 
sage, ''  Be  shook  to  airy  air,"  as  it  stands  in  the  folios ;  but  he 
makes  it,  "  Be  shook  to  very  air,"  which  is  much  more  emphatic 
than  merely  "  Be  shook  to  air."  Nevertheless,  if  the  poet  intend- 
ed his  measure  to  be  regular,  very  h  not  required. 


ACT  IV.    SCENE  I. 

P.  85.  Diomed  tells  iEneas,  that  when  the  truce  is  at  an  end^ 
he  will  "  play  the  hunter  for  his  life," — 

"  With  all  my  force,  pursuit,  and  policy  :" 
the  line  seems  to  run  more  properly  as  it  is  amended  in  the  folio^ 

ie32,— 

"  By  Jove,  111  play  the  hunter  for  thy  life. 
With  all  mj  fierce  pursuit,  and  policy." 

However,  the  change  is  by  no  means  unavoidable. 

SCENE  n. 
P.  90.  When  Troilus  tells  iEneas  to  keep  his  oounael,  the  latr 
ter  replies,  in  the  folios, — 


Now,  uuless  wu  read  "  Hwrfits"  as  a  trisyllable,  the  measure  is 
faulty:  Theobald  proposed  "the  secret  thinga  of  nature;"  and 
here  reaort  to  th<t  quartos  affords  no  w'd,  for  tbt'y  absurdly  have 
"  the  secretfl  of  neighbour  Paudar."  Tho  cairreotor  of  the  folic^ 
1632,  inserts  n  word  which,  most  likely,  hud  dropped  out  in  the 
press,  and  which  we  oia,v,  perhaps,  accept  upon  his  evidenoe,  Ixh 
cause  it  is  (he  very  word  required,  in  referenee  to  the  hidden  ojie- 
ratioas  of  nnture ; — 

"  Good,  good,  inj  lord,  Ihe  wcrel  (aiM  of  aature 
Bnve  not  more  gift  in  tacilumi^." 

SCENE  IV. 
P.  93.  We  have  already  seen  that  various  sorapa  of  ballsJs, 
introduced  into  the  dialogue,  have  been  erroneously  given,  wtieo 
neither  copyist  nor  printer  was  perhaps  in  fuult ;  for  the  autiu' 
himself  may  have  quoted  from  memory.  Here  we  have  anutlicr 
instance  of  the  same  kind,  where  Pandarns  cites  some  vrell-bDim 
popular  production :  it  is  thus  given  in  the  early  aulhorilies:— 

"0  liGftrtt  O  heart  1  beavyhearll 

Wliy  figb'st  tbon  «itboul  breaking  t 

BecaoEe  thou  cansl  uot  eoee  thy  smiirt 

By  n-iendship,  nor  h;  fpeaklog.'' 

Pope  inserted  an  interjection  hefore  "heavy  heart,''  for  metre* 
sake ;  but  it  seems  probable,  fVom  laero  perusal,  that  the  last  DM 
haa  been  mis-remembered,  mis-written,  or  misprinted,  aince  tb^ 
is  no  antithesis  between  "  friendship"  and  "  speaking."  The  toli'i 
1632,  has  littat  for  "  sigh'st,"  an  error  which  the  old  eorrwWf 
remedies,  and  represents  that  the  quatrain  should  staud  ae  U- 

"Ohmrtl  Obeartl  Obeatyheartl 
Why  mph'sl  thoa  without  breaking? 
Because  tbou  vaa'nl  not  ease  th;  smart 
By  lilmcc  nor  bj  apt-aking." 

It  is  underlined  as  a  quotation,  though  printed  as  prose  in  all  tl>B 
old  copies. 
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P.  96.  Troiliis,  alluding  to  the  danger  of  too  much  reliance  on 
our  own  supposed  constancy,  observes, — 

**  And  sometimefl  we  are  devils  to  ourselves, 
When  we  will  tempt  the  fhulty  of  oar  powers, 
Presaming  on  their  changefol  potency.^ 

**  Changeful  potency^  seems  the  very  contrary  of  what  was  in- 
tended :  if  the  verse  would  allow  it,  we  ought  rather  to  read, — 

*'  Presaming  on  their  imchaogefhl  potency :" 

or  the  potency  with  which  they  would  resist  change ;  and  a  manu- 
script alteration  in  the  folio,  1632,  leads  us  to  bdieve  that  the 
soribe  misheard  the  word, — 

**  Presaming  on  their  chainfiU  potency," 

the^potency  with  which  they  chain,  and  fetter  us  to  the  particular 
object  of  our  affections. 

SCENE  V. 

P.  99.  Hiere  is  a  remarkable  discrepancy  between  the  quartos 
and  folios,  when  Cressida  is  introduced  by  Diomed  to  the  Grecian 
commanders,  and  when  such  as  like  kiss  her  in  succession.  When 
Menelaus  advances  for  the  purpose,  Patrodus  interposes  and 
kisses  for  him :  Menelaus  says, — 

**  I  had  good  argument  for  kissing  once," 

alluding,  of  course,  to  the  time  when  he  was  living  with  Helen ; 
and  Patrodus  answers, — 

**  Bat  that's  no  argament  for  kissing  now ; 
For  thns  popp'd  Paris  in  his  hardiment, 
And  parted  Uias  yoa  and  yonr  argument." 

The  last  line  is  only  in  the  quartos,  and  the  corrector  of  the  folio, 
1632,  seeing  its  importance,  writes  it  in  a  blank  space,  but  differ- 
ing in  one  word, — 

**  And  parted  yoa,  and  yoar  same  argament ;" 

adding  this  explanatory  stage-direction,  Puts  back  Menelaus,  who 
thus  allowed  himself  to  be  defeated  in  his  design  upon  the  lipe  of 


Oessida.  Patroidus,  having  kissed  for  Menelnus,  afterwards 
kisses  on  lus  own  txihalf,  and  then  a  Dotci  of  Jbowf  again  is  placed 
in  the  margin.  If  the  corrector  had  derived  the  additional  line 
from  tho  quartos,  it  seems  probable  that  he  would  have  followed 
the  precise  wording  of  those  edilionB. 

P.  100.  Few  L'nes  in  this  play  have  produced  more  comment 
ihiui  tho  second  of  the  following,  where  Ulysses  is  censuring  the 
wiiuton  spirit  of  CVessida : — 

cTB,  M  glib  of  tongne, 

IC8,"4C. 

What  is  "  a  coasting  welcome  V  has  bi^a  the  queBtioo  ;  and  ire 
leara  from  the  old  corrector  that  the  word,  miswritteu,  we  nia; 
suppose,  in  the  mttQuscripl  used  by  the  printer,  was  most  appro- 
priote  to  tho  place, — 


"  0 1  lliwe  cnoounlCTcrs,  an  glib  of  toagne. 

That  give  oetaii«n  wvlcome  vte  II  comva, 
And  wide  uDclasp  tbe  tables  of  their  tboughU, 
Tu  (-vpry  tickling  reader,  wl  them  dowa 
As  $liLUis)i  ipoiln  of  opportunltj'. 
And  daogbtera  oTtbe  giune." 


4 


They  h(>carac  the  "  spoils  of  opportunity  "  by  giving  welcome  » 
occasion  even  before  it  arrived. 

P.  102,  Shakespeare  employs  the  word  "utterance"  as  lhee<- 
treme  result  of  a  personal  enoonnlei-  in  "  Macbeth,"  Act  lU- 
Scene  I.,  and  in  "  Cymbeline,"  Act  III.  Scene  I,  Tne  manUBeripl- 
oorrector  of  the  folio,  1632,  informs  us  that  he  used  it  niau  in  >'>" 
following  pasaage,  which  refers  to  the  conflict  between  Hei-tor  anJ 
Ajax,  instead  of  tbe  much  less  appropriate  term  "  uttem>o^ - 
Agamemnon  speaks  to  Diumed, — 

"Ab  ;on  and  lord  jEoeaa  ^^ 

CoDKnt  u|Kiii  the  order  or  their  fight,  j^H 

So  be  it ;  either  to  the  uttefawi.  ^H 

Or  else  a  breach."  ^^M 

i.  ».  at  your  discretion  either  let  them  pursue  the  conflict  M  *»■ 
Cremity,  or  else  break  off  before  it  oomea  to  that :  inotft  "  • 
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printed  emendation  in  the  folios,  instead  of  '^breath"  of  the 
earlier  editions  in  quarto,  which  can  only  be  understood  as  a 
breathing  time. 


ACT  V.    SCENE  I. 

P.  110.  Nobody  has  attempted  to  explain  why  Thersitcs,  when 
he  calls  Patroclus  the  "male  varlet"  and  "masculine  whore"  of 
Achilles,  ends  by  wishing  a  list  of  loathsome  diseases  (part  of 
which  only  are  mentioned  in  the  folios)  to  afflict  "  such  prepos- 
terous discoveries."  What  can  be  the  meaning  of  "  discoveries  " 
so  applied  ?  The  old  corrector  has  it  "  such  preposterous  disccU 
ourera;^  and  perhaps  rightly,  the  allusion  being  to  the  painting 
and  discolouring  of  nature  by  Patroclus,  like  a  female  prostitute. 

SCENE  n. 

P.  113.  The  quartos  and  folios  vary  materially  in  one  of  the 
speeches  of  Thersites.  According  to  the  first,  he  says  of  Crcs- 
sida,  "  And  any  man  may  sing  her,  if  he  can  take  her  cliff;  she's 
noted :"  on  the  other  hand,  the  folios,  with  evident  corruption, 
give  the  passage  thus :  "  And  any  man  may  find  her,  if  he  can 
but  take  her  life :  she's  noted."  The  allusion  is,  probably,  in- 
delicate ;  and  the  old  corrector  inserts  one  word  in  the  folio,  1632, 
that  had  been  omitted,  and  alters  another  that  hod  been  mis- 
printed— "And  any  man  may  find  her  key,  if  he  can  take  her 
cleft;  she's  noted."  The  figure  is,  of  course,  borrowed  from 
signing  at  sight,  and  this  last  reading  seems  preferable  to  that  of 
the  quartos. 

P.  115.  In  the  speech  of  Cressida, — 

"  In  faith,  I  will,  la :  never  trust  me  else," 

we  have  something  like  a  repetition  of  the  blunder  committed  in 
**  Henry  IV.,"  Part  11.  Act  I.  Scene  III.,  where  "  lo."  for  lord,  of 
the  quartos,  was  subsequently  misprinted  lo  /  as  if  it  were  an  in- 
terjection, and  then  to  as  if  it  were  a  preposition.  In  the  instance 
before  us, the  corruption  seems  to  have  originated  with  the  quartos: 
la^  there,  became  lo/  m^e  folio,  1623,  and  ^oe  in  the  folio,  1682. 
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1^  old  corrector  uf  ih&t  edition  thought,  or  knew.  liiat  Uie  w 
ought  to  bo  /on/,  luiU  liu  su  tmu-DiJi-J  Utv  Ibu : — 

-  In  Ihilh  1  will,  lord:  never  tnut  ma  clsu." 
Still,  the  earliest  uapressioua  inay  be  right,  and  Cr«se!>Li  roan 
merc'l/  hhve  xised  "  b"  as  a  fominine  pxpleUv?.  though  we  hni 
Ihf  aliovu  cvidonra  lo  llio  c^ouifiirj.     it  is  duI  a  piiiit  of  b 


P.  131.  AiiJroma<!he'9  speech  to  Hector  only  eonsists  of  tl 
words  in  liie  atnctidod  lulio,  1(132  : — 

"01  tic  pcrmailpd :  d«  not  eoant  It  I10I7 
To  burl  hy  bwng  just." 

The  rest  ia  struck  through  with  a  pen,  as  if  the  person  who  inlro- 
duccd  the  inaniistTipl-eraeQdatioiis  could  inuke  nothing  of  the  pas- 
sage either  by  gaoss  or  guide.     Tbis,  therefore,  is  one  of  the    . 
ploecs  iu  which  wc  are  stiU  left  in  the  dork,  nut,  indeed,  as  to  Uie  « 
meaning  of  the  poet,  since  that  is  pretty  obviotttt,  but  as  to  tl 
preuiae  form  in  which  lie  expressed  that  menniug. 

SCENE  IV. 
P.  120.  CrcBsida,  having  gived  to  Diouied  the  sleeve  she  h 
reocivod  fiwn  Troilus,  the  latter   hunts  the  former  tlirou^  tl 
fidd  to  recover  it.     Thermites  watcher  the  pursuit,  and,  when  ll 
enter,  obaeires,  as  all  printed  copies  have  it, — 

"  Soft  <  here  comes  aleerc  imd  th'  Dthnr." 

A  point  (not  indeed  of  much  value)  has  certainly  lioen  lost;  fa* 
ujion  the  authority  of  an  emendation  in  the  folio,  1(532,  Thersil^"* 
ought  to  say, — 

" Soft !  here  eomca sleeve  and  lUereli—'' 

Troilua  being,  as  It  were,  upon  "  a  alce^-elees  errund,"  in  searob 
of  the  sleeve  he  liud  given  Cressidn,  which  was  still  in  the  po» 
Hion  of  his  rival :  "  Here  comes  sleeve  and  th'  other"  reads  w 
jtoorly,  that  we  may  feel  sure  Shakespeare  never  wrule  iL     b 
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the  same  way,  when  Troilus  and  Diomed  fight,  while  Thersites 
stands  behind,  he  exclaims,  as  if  alternately  encouraging  each, — 

''Hold  thy  whore,  Grecian  I  Now  for  thy  whore,  Trojan!  Now  the 
flLeevel    Now  the  sleeveUu.** 

In  all  editions  we  find  only,  *'Now  tne  sleeve!  Now  the 
sleeve!**  * 

P.  133.  For  the  line,  as  it  stands  in  the  quartos, — 
"  So,  Ilion,  &11  thou  next  I  now  Troy,  dnk  down,'' 
the  folio,  1632,  as  corrected,  has, — 

"  So,  Bion,  &11  thon  I    Now,  great  Troy,  sink  down  I" 

which  shows  that  the  writer  of  the  marginal  notes  did  not  here 
follow  the  earlier  impressions.  He  saw  that  the  line  required  a 
syllable,  but  whether  he  added  great  upon  conjecture,  or  upon 
authority,  we  know  not.  The  folios,  1623  and  1632,  omitting 
"  next"  of  the  quartos,  lefl  the  line  imperfect. 

P.  135.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  for  "broker,  lackey,"  in 
Troilus'  dismissal  of  Pandarus,  we  ought  to  substitute  brothel- 
lackey,  i,  e,  the  servant  of  a  brothel,  not  merely  from  the  occupa- 
tion Pandarus  had  taken  upon  himself,  but  from  the  peculiarities 
of  the  old  copies :  the  quartos  read,  "  broker  lackey  ;"  the  folio, 
1623,  in  one  place  (where  the  lines  were  mistakenly  inserted)  has 
** brother  lackey,"  and  aflerwards,  "broker,  lackey;"  the  folio, 
1632,  has,  in  one  place, "  brother  lachy,^  and  in  the  other, "  brother 
lackey."  "  BrothelAackey"  was  one  of  the  few  changes  for  the 
better  in  the  folio,  1664 ;  but  it  must  have  been  preceded  by  the 
manuscript-emendation  in  the  folio,  1632,  where  the  passage  is 
made  to  run  as  follows : — 

"  Hence,  brothel-lackey,  ignomy  and  shame 
Pursue  thy  life." 

Two  circumstances  are  to  be  noted  in  reference  to  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  play,  as  it  appears  in  the  corrected  folio,  1632.  The 
first  is,  that  the  following  words  are  written  in  a  blank  space  op- 
posite the  speech  of  Pandarus,  afler  all  the  other  characters  have 
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made  their  exit — Lrfi  eUone,  let  him  mty  this  hy  way  of  EpUogwe. 
The  other  droumstanoe  is  that  the  four  lines  after  Pandarus  asks^ 
"  What  verse  for  it  ]  what  instance  for  it  % — Let  me  see,"  are  un- 
derlined as  a  quotation ;  and  we  may  infer  that  they  were  extract- 
ed from  some  popular,  but  now  unknown,  production  of  the  daj, 
and  applied  by  the  poet  to  his  own  purpose.  We  have  repeatedly 
seen  that  the  old  corrector  scored  with  his  pen  under  every  scrap 
by  any  other  author,  to  whom  Shakespeare  appears  to  have  been 
in  this  manner  indebted. 


COKIOLANUS. 


ACT  L    SCENE  I. 

P.  141.  Hie  earliest  manuscriptremendation  cannot  be  called  a 
necessary  one ;  but  still  it  seems,  taking  the  context  into  account, 
a  considerable  improvement,  and  may,  perhaps,  be  admitted  on 
the  evidence  of  the  corrector  of  the  folio,  1632.  It  occurs  in  the 
speech  of  1  Citizen,  where  he  is  referring  to  the  wants  of  the  poor, 
and  to  the  superfluities  of  the  rich : — 

**  But  they  think  we  are  too  dear :  the  leanness  that  afliicts  us,  the  abject- 
nest  of  our  misery,  is  as  an  inventory  to  particularize  their  abundance ;  our 
Buffering  is  a  gain  to  theuL" 

For  abjectness,  the  common  reading  has  been  "  object" — "  the  ob- 
ject of  our  misery ;"  that  is  to  say,  the  sight  of  our  misery ;  but  the 
speaker  has  talked  of  the  "  leanness"  of  the  poor  citizens  of  Rome, 
and  he  follows  it  up  by  the  mention  of  the  abjectness  of  their 
misery.  This  substitution  could  hardly  have  proceeded  from  the 
mere  taste  or  discretion  of  the  old  corrector,  but  still  it  is  hardly 
wanted. 

P.  145.  We  encounter  an  important  change  in  one  part  of 
Menenius'  apologue,  where  the  belly  admits  that  it  is  the  general 
receiver  of  food,  adding,  as  the  passage  has  always  been  given, — 

"  But,  if  you  do  remember, 
I  send  it  through  the  rivers  of  your  blood, 
Even  to  the  Court,  the  heart,  to  the  seat  o'  the  brain, 
And  through  the  cranks  and  offices  of  man." 

It  is  evident  that  the  last  line  but  one  is  not  measure ;  and  we  are 
instructed  to  read  it,  and  the  next,  in  a  way  that  not  only  cures 
this  defect,  but  much  improves  the  sense,  by  following  up  the 

(8T1) 
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fifjiirc  <a'  ■■  till-  i-iiiirt,  the  Iwart,"  aad  compledng the  resemUiow 
(i|'  ilu'  hiiiiirtii  lioJv  iij  Uie  various  parts  of  &  commonvedth.-— 


Tviwliia  Ihi'vijiht  "llio  scat  o"  the  brain"  a  very  '' languid eipK^ 
siori ;''  and  ^[al(.>iit:  ttgroud  with  hini  in  taking '' s«at "  lo  mtm 
royal  si-at.  Whin  "seat"  was  written  leate,  the  mistake  fut 
urnatf  v;anti<\  \  iiiid  the  chongi-  (whii'h  never  occurred  to mv 
eiHiiiiieiiliitt'r)  is  sii])jH>rted  both  by  what  precedes,  and  by  what 
fl.'lliiws  it.  <!:oiii;:  through  the  various  degrees  in  a  stale — the  eourt, 
tho  *i;H;iti,',  [lorsiais  of  different  ranks,  the  holders  of  offices,  it 

P.  14S.  Mi'iii  iiiiis,  speaking  of  the  crowd,  says, — 
''Xay.  (bffe  are  ahuost  thorouglilj  peranaded"  ic.; 
whereas,  iiecoriling  to  the  old  c()rrector,  the  lino,  as  properly  rod, 

'-X:iv.  Ilifso  arc  all  moil  Iborougbly  pcnaailcd,"  Ac 
I.-iHiT  (.kiwti.  :ii  iho  end  of  the  next  speech  of  Morciua, — 
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"  contending "  Contenning,  putting  it  in  Italic  type,  as  if  it  were 
a  name,  exactly  thus : — 

**  At  Grecian  sword.     Contenningf  tell  Valeria 
We  are  fit  to  bid  her  welcome." 

In  note  6  of  this  page  a  suggestion  is  offered  that  contemning  was, 
perhaps,  Shakespeare's  word ;  and  the  probability  is  confirmed  by 
the  &ct,  that  the  corrector  of  the  folio,  1682,  informs  us  that  we 
ought  to  print  as  follows : — 

"  Look'd  not  lovelier 
Than  Hector's  forehead,  when  it  spit  forth  blood, 
At  Grecian  swords  eofUemning  f* 

t.  t,  contemning  at  Grecian  swords,  despising  them.  "Tell 
Valeria,'*  &c,  of  course  begins  a  new  sentence. 

SCENE  IV. 

P.  158.  When  the  Romans  are  beaten  back  to  their  trenches, 
Marcius  enters,  "  cursing "  his  flying  followers ;  and  we  here 
arrive  at  a  line  which  has  been  fertile  of  discussion.  Malone  and 
most  modern  editors  have  concurred  in  supposing  that  Marcius, 
in  his  rage  and  vexation,  commences  a  sentence  which  he  does 
not  finish,  and  have  represented  the  passage  thus : — 

"  All  the  contagion  of  the  south  light  on  you, 

You  shames  of  Rome!  you  herd  of Boils  and  plagues 

Plaster  you  o^er ;  that  you  may  l)e  abhorred 
Further  than  seen,  and  one  infect  another 
Against  the  wind  a  mile  I" 

In  the  folios,  the  words,  spelling,  and  punctuation,  are— 

*'  Ton  shames  of  Rome :  yoa  Heard  of  Byles  and  Plagues 
Plaister  you  o're,"  Ac. 

This  mode  of  spelling  luard  leads  us  to  the  corruption,  which  was 
detected  (possibly  by  mere  conjecture,  but  more  probably  with 
the  aid  of  some  extraneous  authority)  by  the  manuscript-annotator 
of  the  folio,  1632 ;  and  when  pointed  out,  it  must,  we  apprehend, 
l>e  admitted  widiout  an  instant's  controversy : — 
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"  All  Ihn  oatii^oa  of  the  miilh  ligbt  on  joa. 
Tuu  Bbuacs  of  Kome  I    UnhiarJ  n(  boil^  khi)  pbgoea 
Plaster  joa  o'er.''  Ac 


1 


Tlw  whole  diffii-iillj  soema  to  have  been  produced  by  a  s 
lapsp  on  the  part  of  the  o!d  printer. 

l^ie  old  Btsg^irectlons  are  oonfuAod  in  tius  part  of  (he  dnmi, 
for  we  are  told  that  MamuB  is  shut  in  before  he  enters  thu  gsl« 
of  Corioli.  This  blunder  is  set  right  iii  manuscript,  Mid  when  all 
the  Roman  soldiers,  seeing  the  gates  close,  cxelaim,  "  To  llic  pot 
1  warrant  bitn,"  an  expression  that  nubodv  lius  uttecijiliMl  i" 
elucidate,  it  is  oxpl^ned  at  once  by  the  corrector  of  the  folii), 


"  Sold.  See,  the;  have  abnt  Mm  is. 

"  All.  To  the  port,  1  WBiT&Dt  him." 

They  finiah  the  sentonea  the  soldier  has  begun,  "See,  they  htre 
shut  him  in — to  the  port,  I  warrant  him."  The  onomy  hail  ahut 
Marcius  into  ]lioporl  or  gate ;  and  very  shortly  afterwards  Lartim 
directs,  "  Let  the  porta  be  guarded."  All  editions,  ancient  aBil 
modem,  have  "pot"  for  port. 

P.  159.  It  b  worth  noting  that,  "  Even  to  Calues  widi,"  of 
flie  first  folio,  and  "  Even  to  Cahet  wish,"  of  the  seeond  folio,  1» 
properly  altered  to  "  Even  to  Calo's  wish,"  in  the  margin  of  ^ 
Utter  impression,  Suoh  a  blunder  soBms  lo  expose  itself;  liuti 
nevertheless,  it  was  contitiuc<i  until  the  time  of  Theobald,  pasflog 
not  only  through  the  four  folios,  but  tliruugb  the  e<litiuns  of  Itows 
and  Pope. 

SCEKE  71. 

P,  164.  Marcius,  by  pertoiaaion  of  Comlnius,  and  afler  an  »''^ 

mating  »pcpch,  wishes  to  select  a  certain  number  of  soldiers  to  «v 

company  him  in  an  attack  upon  Aufidius  and  bts  Antlntos;  b^ 

therefore,  tells  the  troops, —  ^^M 

"  PI  pare  you  to  march ; 


Here  a  diffiouitj  has  i 


Lt  my  commntld,  ^^H 

why  "four"  were  to  draw  out  b" 
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command^  and  manj  notes  have  been  written  upon  the  question, 
^e  print  the  passage,  as  we  find  it  amended,  which  shows  that 
the  scribe  or  the  compositor  (most  likely  the  former  in  this  in- 
stance) was  to  blame : — 

''  Please  yoa  march  before, 
And  /shall  quickly  draw  out  my  command, 
Which  men  are  best  inclined." 

"Whoever  made  the  copy  for  the  printer,  must  have  understood 
hrfore  as  byfour^  and  put  it  in  the  wrong  place,  curing  the  defect 
in  the  metre  of  the  first  line  by  arbitrarily  inserting  to.  Nothing 
could  be  more  natural  than  for  Mardus  to  direct  the  soldiers  to 
march  in  front  of  him,  that  he  might  him^lf  make  the  selection 
of  such  as  he  was  to  lead. 

SCENE  vm. 

P.  165.  When  Marcius  and  Aufidius  meet,  the  latter  addresses 
the  former,  as  the  text  has  always  been  given, — 

**  Not  Afirio  owoB  a  serpent  I  abhor 
More  than  thy  fame  and  enyy." 

This  cannot  be  right,  inasmuch  as,  taking  "envy"  even  in  the 
sense  of  haie^  Aufidius  could  hardly  m^an  that  he  abhorred  the 
&me  and  the  hate  of  Marcius :  the  printer  made  a  slight  error  by 
mistaking  the  pronoun  /  for  the  contraction  of  the  conjunction ; 
therefore  the  old  corrector  reads, — 

**  Not  Afric  owns  a  serpent  I  abhor 
More  than  thy  fame  /envy." 

SCENE  IX. 

P.  168.  Tyrwhitt's  emendation  of  coverture  for  "  overture,"  in 
the  subsequent  lines,  is  precisely  that  found  in  the  margin  of  the 
folio,  1632;  but  "them"  is  also  there  altered  to  t7,  with  obvious 
fitness : — 

"  When  steel  grows  soft  as  the  parasite's  silk 
Let  it  be  made  a  coverture  for  the  wars.'' 

If  coverture  were  not  introduced  into  the  text,  it  was  from  the 
bope  that  sufficient  meaning  might  be  made  out  of  the  old  printed 
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but  the  authority  of  a  niftnuKripUooiiili ' . 
.  spwulnlive  emuidstioR,  and  it  appears 


lau^iago  of  the 

tu  lu  that  wi.1  ncod  nut  faesiuit«  upuD  this  point  berealler. 
ACT  n.  SCENE  I. 
P.  ITS.  Few  scenes  are  worse  printed  in  the  early  copies  tiun 
tliis  between  Mrneniue  and  tbe  two  Tribunea :  it  b  fuU  uf  literal 
cirrors,  and  of  some  which  are  iiDportant  to  the  author's  sense, 
and  are  set  right  in  nianuacnpt  in  the  second  folio.  Thus  Me- 
neniusaavs  of  himself;— 

"  1  ua  known  lo  he  a  hamaroaB  patricii 
wine,  wilta  not  a  drop  of  olUjing  Tjber  i 
n^ct  In  flavouring  tliu  Orst  complaint.'' 

What  is  "the  first  compljunt"  in  connexion  with  Menenius's love 
for  "  n  cup  of  hot  wine  Y'  II  ts  merely  an  error  from  midiearing 
on  the  part  of  the  copyist ;  for,  tindoiibti^dly,  wc  ou^t  to  fJH* 
"first"  to  Ihint, — "the  Uurgt  complaint:" — 

"  Ooi!  tlial  lovfs  a  cup  oDiol  wine.  tfiVAouf  a  drop  of  allaying  Tyberinl- 
sulil  to  be  somclbing  Imperfttct  in  hvouring  the  Mril  complaint." 

The  humour  is  entirely  lost  in  the  old  mJitprint^d  teit,  "  first  cetO' 
plamt;"  and  although  no  objeetion  need  be  raised  to  "with  not," 
instead  of  witkmit.  nothing  could  be  easier  than  the  misprint  o( 
one  word  for  the  other:  seuing  that  "thirst  complaint"  must  be 
right,  we  can  readily  believe  in  the  less  important  change.  Lover 
down  in  the  same  speech,  a  negative  and  a  pronoun  are  omittaii 
and  "bisson"  is  misprinted  bfesamf:  while,  still  lower,  we  htve 
"rejourn"  fmr  adjourn,  though  "rejourn"  may  answer  tie  pur- 
pose.  Near  the  top  of  the  next  page,  "controversy  bleeding" i» 
put  for  " controversy  pleading"  or  controversy  that  was  in  > 
course  of  discussion  before  the  Tribunes. 

P.  ITS,  TTie  word  in  the  ojd  editions,  "  emperickqutique,"  hss, 
naturally  enough,  occasioned  a  pause  among  the  annotators,  who 
at  last  concurred  with  Ritson  in  thinking  it  "an  adjective  cvidenliy 
formed  from  empiriek."  Such  is  not  the  case :  the  sentence  in 
which  it  occurs  is  part  of  a  speech  by  Menenias,  who  is  so  re- 
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joioed  at  having  a  letter  from  the  hero,  that  he  declares  that  it 
"will  lengthen  Ms  life  seven  years — "  the  most  sovereign  prescrip- 
tion in  Gralen  is  but  emperickqutique,  and  to  this  preservative  of^ 
no  better  report  than  a  horse-drench/'  "  Emperickqutique"  was 
not,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  old  corrector,  formed  from  "  empir- 
ick,"  but  was  a  blunder  of  the  printer  for  two  words,  which  he 
absurdly  combined  in  one,  namely,  "empirick"  and  "phisique," 
as  physic  was  then  oflen  spelt:  we  ought,  therefore,  to  read, 
**  the  most  sovereign  prescription  in  Gralen  is  but  empiric  physic, 
and  to  this  preservative  of  no  better  report  than  a  horse-drench." 
**  Empiric  T^Aywc"  is,  of  course,  only  quack-medicine. 

P.  178.  The  first  part  of  the  subsequent  quotation  hardly  re- 
quires a  note ;  while  the  awkward  expression  in  the  last  part  of 
It  has  attracted  no  observation  : — 

"  Yoor  prattling  nurse 
Into  a  rapture  lets  her  baby  cry, 
While  she  chats  him." 

Brutus  is  here  referring  to  the  triumphant  return  of  Coriolanus 
(now  so  called)  to  Rome ;  and  "  chats  him  "  is  certainly  intelligi- 
'ble  in  the  sense  of  talks  about  him,  though  "  chats  of  him"  would 
be  more  proper:  but  a-  note  in  the. folio,  1632,  induces  us  to 
believe  that  Shakespeare  did  not  use  the  term  "  chats"  at  all,  and 
that  the  word  has  been  misprinted,  the  compositor  taking  ee  for 
a,  and  t  (the  commonest  blunder)  for  r : — 

"  Your  prattling  nurse 
Into  a  rapture  lets  her  baby  cry, 
While  she  cheers  him." 

This  change  is  quite  consistent  with  the  context. 

P.  180.  In  the  following,  Theobald  read  "  teach,"  reach,  on  the 
supposition  that,  here  also,  t  had  been  inserted  by  the  compositor, 
instead  of  r : — 

"  This,  as  you  say,  suggested 
At  some  time  when  his  soaring  insolence 
Shall  teach  the  pe<^le,"  &c 
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'Hii?  right  word  wm  nritbcr  "  Wach"  nor  rtaeh,  but  »  word  wA 
bctu^r  adapted  to  the  sita&tion  tluin  utber : — 

"  Tliii,  as  Jim  my.  mgK™t"d 
At  Himi?  limi'  when  bis  foaring  IdmImim 
Shftll  (oMcA  tbe  iKHiplc.'-  Ac. 

1.  p.  shall  g&il  or  irrilato  th«m.     This  use  of  louth  is  diunnon  in 
Shakuapuare  and  othiir  writiirs. 


P.  183,  When  the  Senators  and  Tribunes  have  BssemMod''M 
thank  and  to  rememlwr"  the  services  of  Coriolanus,  Sicioiusw 
mark  5, — 


Tpon  a  pli'MiiiR  triiflly.'' 

The  corrector  of  the  fnlio,  IHSa,  directs  us  to  substitute  tnaliufot 
"  treaty,"  a  change  supported  hy  "  theme."  which  iinniedWj 
follows;  but  he  recommends  a  more  necessary  cmcniUtiitn  inllw 
speech  of  Brutus,  jnst  afterwards,  where  the  Tribune  advert*  W 
the  fitness  of  h<.>nouring  and  advancing  the  hero  tur  his  service: 
he  says, — 

■'  Which  the  rather 
We  shall  be  blitit  to  do.  if  he  r^mcinber 
A  kinder  value  of  the  people.'' 

The  scribe  clearly  misheard  the  word,  »nd  wrote  "  blest"  for  f"^ 
i.  «.  ready — of  perpetual  ueoarrenee  in  all  writers  of  the  time;— 

"  IVhich  the  rather 
We  bIibII  W  pr«(  lo  do."  tc 

Even  the  grudginji  Tribunes  might  declare  themselves  muly  "  to 
honour  and  advance  ihc  theme  of  their  assembly,"  but  ihrt 
seems  no  rejiaon  why  they  should  statu  that  they  should  t* 
■'  blest"  in  doing  so. 

P.  IRS.  Tliis  scene  is  ill-prmtcd  in  the  f^lio,  1(523,  buimu'* 
worse  in  the  foto,  1632,  wliere  errors  of  all  kinds  are  so  imo* 
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Yoos  that  the  nuu^in  is  filled  with  corrections  in  manuscript.  It 
may  be  sufficient  to  mention  that  in  the  speech  of  Cominius,  re- 
counting the  deeds  of  Coriolanus,  the  old  corrector  alters  "  trim*d 
^th  dying  cries,'*  of  the  folio,  1632  (it  is  "  tim'd  with  dying 
cries"  in  the  folio,  1623),  to  "  tund  with  dying  cries,"  which  may 
"be  right ;  and  "  shunless  de/amy^^  to  "  shunless  destiny,"  whidh 
-WBs  very  likely  derived  from  the  earlier  impression. 

SCENE  m. 

P.  190.  Many  notes  have  been  written  upon  the  question  of 
Ck>riolanus,  thus  represented  in  the  folio,  1623  : — 

"  Why  in  this  woolviaih  tongue  should  I  stand  here  ?" 

In  the  folio,  1632,  *' tongue'*  is  altered  to  goum;  but  the  poet's 
word  was  doubtless  "  iogue*'*  for  toga^  mistaken  by  the  compositor, 
and  printed  "  tongue."  The  difficulty  has  not  arisen  out  of  this 
substantive,  but  out  of  the  epithet  which  precedes  it,  woolvkh  ; 
and  Johnson,  Steevens,  Ritson,  Malone,  &c.,  have  all  tried  in 
vain  to  explain  its  meaning  in  the  place  where  it  occurs.  It  is 
nothing  but  a  lapse  by  the  printer,  who,  earlier  in  the  play  (p.  179), 
did  not  know  what  to  make  of  "  napless,*'  and  called  it  Naples^ — 
"  the  Naples  vesture  of  humility  :"  here,  again,  he  did  not  under- 
stand what  he  was  putting  in  type,  and  therefore  committed  a 
singular,  and  hitherto  inexplicable  blunder.  A  manuscript  not« 
in  the  folio,  1632,  sets  all  right,  and  offers  a  most  acceptable 
emendation : — 

''  Why  in  this  wooUeaa  togue  should  I  stand  here, 
To  beg  of  Hob  and  Diok  ?"  <fcc. 

As  the  toga  was  "  napless,"  so  it  was  woolless^  an  alteration  for 
the  better,  that  carries  conviction  on  the  very  face  of  it.  Are  we 
to  impute  it  merely  to  the  sagacity  of  the  early  possessor  of  the 
folio,  1632,  when  nobody  since  his  time  has  had  any  notion  of  the 
sort  ?  or  are  we  to  suppose  that  he  had  in  this  instance,  and  in 
some  others,  a  guidiB  by  which  his  speculations  were  assisted  1 

P.  195.  Pope's  line  respecting  Censorinus,  as  one  of  the  an- 
oestors  of  Coriolanus,  was  not  wanted,  inasmuch  as  this  ^rtioa 
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[" 


of  the  speecn  of  Brutus  vae  struck  out  by  the  otd  corrector,  pos- 
sibly, becauae  he  »aw  tho  defeot,  aud  waa  not  in  s  oondilionlo 
remedy  it.  Nevorthiile&s,  sometbiug  was  at  one  tunc 
the  luar^n,  but  it  is  so  erased  as  not  now  to  bu  legible 


I 


ACT  m.    SCENE  L 
P.  901.  Modem  editors,  since  the  time  of  Theobald,  hai 
porly  corrected  the  Urst  line  of  the  speech  of  Coriolanus,- 

"  O.  good,  but  mOBt  unwise  patriciuisr' 

whieh  sUiKds  in  the  old  copies,  "  O  God  !  but  most  unwise,"  i» ; 
but  there  are  very  iinporlant  blunders  in  subsequent  lines,  vhich 
they  have  allowed  to  pass  without  remark.  We  will  lira;  •» 
usual,  insert  the  t«xt  as  it  staiHb  universally  printed,  and  Mat 
it  by  the  excellent  emeuilutions  contAUied  in  the  folio,  1639;— 

■'  0.  good,  but  loasl  unwiHC  patrlclMU  I  vihj. 
Toil  icrttve  hnt  rt^ckliMB  wnnlore,  have  joa  lima 
(iivcn  Hydra  here  to  choose  an  officer, 
Thsl  with  hi*  peremplorf  '  »hall,'  helng  bat 
The  horn  and  noil 

To  say  he'll  torn  yonr  cnm-nt  la  a  ditch, 
Aod  nnhe  jour  choDnel  hiaT    Ifbe  bare  power, 
Thpn  Tail  your  ipioronoe :  if  none,  awake 
Tour  dangerous  lenity," 

In  the  above,  besides  the  first, — God  for  "good," — there ^ 
fewer  than  five  striking  errors  of  tho  press,  i>r  perhape  I] 
scribe,  for  some  uf  them  are  hardly  to  be  imputed  to  the  IX 
sitor.     Trusting  to  the  corrector  of  the  folio,  1632,  i 
hereafter  to  give  the  passage  as  follows; — 

"  0.  good,  bat  moBt  nnwlw  pBtricians!  why, 
Ton  grave  but  recklew  fcnatora,  have  yon  tl 
Given  Hydra  Uavf  to  choosp  an  offlcer, 
That  with  hiH  peremptory '  shall'  (being  bat 
The  bom  md  uoise  of  the  monster)  wants  not 
To  my.  ho'H  tnm  yoiir  current  In  a  ditch, 
And  make  your  channnl  hU?    If  he  have  power, 
Then  vail  yoor  impuitiite :  if  none,  revokt 
Toui  dangotoui  fiounfg." 
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The  meaning  of  die  last  portion  of  the  quotation  is,  that  if  the 
Tribune  have  power,  let  the  impotence  (not  "ignorance,"  which  is 
not  the  proper  antithesis  of  power)  of  the  senate  submit  to  it ; 
but  if  he  have  none,  let  the  senate  revoke  the  bounty  by  which 
such  a  perilous  privilege  had  been  conceded  to  the  populace. 
The  "  lenity"  of  the  patricians  was  not  to  be  "  awakened :"  Corio- 
lanus  calls  upon  them  to  revoke  the  bounty  which  had  caused  them 
to  relinquish  a  power  properly  belonging  only  to  themselves. 
What  the  hero  says  afterwards  is  in  entire  consistency  with  this 
view  of  the  passage : — 

''  At  once  pluck  out 
The  multitndinoos  tongue :  let  them  not  lick 
The  Bweet  which  is  their  poison." 

Hie  corrector  of  the  folio,  1632,  therefore,  informs  us  that  the 
whole  passage  ought,  hereafter,  to  be  printed  as  above ;  and  the 
fiuilts  of  the  received  text  are  glaring  enough,  without  supposing, 
with  Johnson,  that,  farther  on  in  the  same  speech,  we  ought  to 
read  "  most  palates''  must  palate^  which  the  corrector  does  not 
require,  and  which  he  would,  no  doubt,  have  required,  had  it  been 
necessary. 

P.  202.  The  grossness  of  the  blunders  just  pointed  out,  will,  in 
some  degree,  prepare  us  for  others  in  the  next  speech  by  the  same 
character,  where  he  inveighs  against  those  who  had  yielded  to 
damoor  in  distributing  corn  gratis  to  the  populace.  The  lan- 
guage of  Shakespeare  has  been  hitherto  stated  to  be  this : — 

• 

'^  Th'  accusation 
Which  they  have  often  made  against  the  senate, 
All  cause  unborn,  could  never  be  the  native 
Of  our  BO  frank  donation.    Well,  what  then? 
How  shall  this  bosom  multiplied  digest 
The  senate's  courtesy?" 

Corrections  in  the  folio,  1632,  call  upon  us  to  read  thus : — 

"  Th'  accusation 
Which  they  have  often  made  against  the  senate, 
All  cause  unborn,  could  never  be  the  motive 
Of  our  10  frank  donation.    Well,  what  then  ? 


COBIOLANlia. 


How  abkll  thu  bUton  mullii<tdt  dig«<t 


Monk  Mason  proposed  moiwif  fur  "  native  ;"  hut  "bt 
plied,"  &  misprint  most  evident  now  it  is  pointed  out,  has  alnj* 
betm  retained  in  the  text  It  can  never  lie  reprinted;  and  llil 
ti?o  much  to  inTer  tliBt  the  old  corrcolor  bad  somewhere  wen  tf 
hiiard  tfao  above  passage,  and  others,  represented  with  uniloabud 
improvement  1  On  p.  172,  we  have  had  "  biBeoit"  priutt-d  hi^Mt, 
and  here  it  is  printtid  botome  :  It  is  very  dear  that  iho  wmpoflil'* 
did  not  understand  the  moaning  of  the  word,  which,  perhi^w,  wM 
then  becoming  Honiefrhal  obuuli.^ :  this  consideration  cu,  bcnr- 
uver,  afliird  liini  no  excuse  for  converting  "  multitude"  into  Wl"- 


)8.  It  ought  to  he  i 


iirki-d  tbiLt  in  the  sul>s«quetit  BX- 


lliB  pHsaivo  partiuipl 
deatrving  cliildrcn,'' 
correct!  lias  w 


!  diitngcd  to  the  ai-tive,—"  Towards  buT 
■IX.  11  maj  have  been  so  recited  at  the  timalb* 
made  m  tbe  folio,  1632. 


SCENi:  n. 
P.  31 1.  A  rather  noticeable  change  ia  made  by  tbu  old  annota- 
tor  in  the  entrance  of  Volumnia  -.  in  print  she  is  niade  to  come 
in  just  before  tho  Patrician's  speiech,  "  Yoii  do  the  nobler,"  sUndr 
ing  by  and  saving  nothing,  while  Coriolanus  spc^s  uf  her  In  'dt 
third  person.  A  manuscript-emendation  fixes  her  arrival  on  Itn 
scone,  more  naturally  perhaps,  at  the  words  of  Coriolanus,  t& 
dressed  expresaly  to  her,  "  I  talk  of  you,"  &<\  We  may  siippoM 
that  this  arrangement  represents  the  pnuitloe  of  owr  old  stage 
this  respect.  Her  first  speech  Wgins,  not  "  O,  sir,  i' 
**  0,  *o»,  «o»,  j»n,"  which  seems  more  proper. 


P.  212.  On  the  same  evidence,  wi 
certainly  wanting  in  the  old  copies, ! 
complete  without  it.     U  is  in  Volun: 


here  recover  a  linc^  i 
incc  they  leave  tbe  a 
nia's  entreaty  to  her  * 
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"  Prmy  be  oonnaell'd. 
I  have  a  heart  as  little  apt  as  yours, 
Bat  yet  a  brain  that  leads  my  uae  of  anger 
To  better  vantage." 

7o  'wiiat  was  Volumnia's  heart  ^  as  little  apt  ^  as  that  of  Coriola- 
niis  ?  Hie  inseFtion  of  a  missing  line  (the  absence  of  which  has 
not  hitherto  been  suspected)  enables  us  to  give  the  answer  : — 

"  I  have  a  heart  as  little  apt  as  yoors 
To  brook  control  wW^nU  the  uae  of  anger ^ 
But  yet  a  brain,  that  leads  my  use  of  anger 
To  better  vantage/' 

The  line  in  italics  is  written  in  a  blank  space,  and  a  marlc  made 
to  where  it  ought  to  come  in.  The  compositor  was,  doubtless, 
misled  by  the  recurrence  of  the  same  words  at  the  ends  of  the 
two  lines,  and  carelessly  omitted  the  first.  From  whence,  if  not 
from  some  independent  authority,  whether  heard  or  read,  was  this 
addition  to  the  text  derived  1 

Nevertheless,  a  previous  line  in  the  folio,  1632,  imquestionably 
misprinted,  thingit  being  used  for  "  thwartings"  (a  word  excellent- 
ly guessed  by  Theobald),  is  leil  imperfect  in  its  meaning,  as  if  it 
had  escaped  attention,  a  most  unusual  circumstance  with  the 
manuscript-corrector. 

SCENE  m. 

P.  217.  The  following  most  be  allowed  to  be  a  valuable  emen- 
dation of  a  passage,  which  is  thus  given  in  every  edition^  ancient 
or  recent : — 

"  He  hath  been  ns'd 
Ever  to  conquer,  and  to  have  his  worth 
Of  contradiction.^' 

Malone  gravely  says,  that  "  to  have  his  worth  of  contradiction," 
means  to  have  his  pennyworth  of  it ;  but  the  whole  figure  here  is 
taken  from  horsemanship.  When  a  restive  animal  obtains  his 
own  way,  he  is  said  to  have  his  mouth  given  to  him  :  to  give  a 
horse  his  mouth,  is  to  free  him  from  restraint ;  therefore  Brutus, 
speaking  of  Coriolanus  and  of  his  irritable  spirit,  remarks, — 


COBlOLJlHrS. 

"  He  bath  hftn  tii'd 
Etct  to  aon<|ii«'r.  itnil  lu  bave  hiK  tnmfA 
Of  coDtradidion:  being  oner  cboTd.  be  caimirt 
Be  rein'd  ogiuii  to  tcmpenuice." 


>nH 


The  old  printer  aga4n  coufouiidod  m  and  tc,  and  reiw]  nwtt 
"  worth."  The  necasmry  letters  are  written  in  the  matginof  llu 
folio,  1632,  and  struck  through  in  the  t«xt, 

P.  210,  There  la  certainly  no  play  in  the  whole  volume  « 
badly  printed  as  that  he.roro  ns ;  utsd  jm-ssmg  over  sevipntl  strange 
blunders,  such  as  throuffh  for  "throng,"  arttoiu  for  "accons" 
(both  correoled  by  Thoobald),  we  arrive  at  one  which  niny  not  be 
quite  as  glaring,  but  Blitl  must  be  pronounced  sn  error  of  the 
press:  it  is  where  Coriolanus  declares hia  contempt  of  deAth,nUur 
than  oouseut  to  purchase  life  by  submissioa  to  the  people  r — 

"I  WOUliI  not  Inijr 

Their  mewy  at  llie  price  of  one  fair  word, 
Nor  check  m?  courage  for  vtiM  Ibi-j  cui  give, 
To  have't  with  Hj[Dg,  good  marrow." 

It  is  mo9t  ineonmatent  with  the  noble  character  of  the  hero  Ri  I* 
present  him  in  this  way  applauding  and  vaunting  his  own  "cnor 
age :"  the  old  -orrector  writes  earrii^e  f  jr  "  courage,"  an  m»J 
TDistahe,  the  setting  right  of  which  is  an  evident  improvement:— 

"  Not  oheck  mj  carriage  tor  what  they  coo  give,"  Ac 

The  very  same  misprint  has  been  pomted  out,  and  remedied  h 
the  same  way,  in  Henry  VI.,  Part  III.,  p.  317  of  this  volume, 


ACT  IV.    SCENE  I. 
P.  222.  The  commentators  have  clearly  not  understood  part 


of  Coriolonus'  address  to  his  mother ; — 

"  Nay,  mother, 
Where  is  yoar  anclcot  couragiv!  you  were  ns 
To  Mj,  Mtremltj  «b*  tbe  trier  of  spirits; 
That  common  chnnceii  common  men  could  ba 
Tb&t,  when  the  sea  waa  calm,  all  tnats  alika 


d 
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Show'd  mastership  in  floating ;  fortune's  blows, 
When  most  stmck  home,  being  gentle  wounded,  craves 
A  noble  cunning." 

Some  editors  have  inserted  warded  for  "  wounded  ;**  Johnson,  on 
the  other  hand,  insisted  upon  the  text  of  the  folios ;  but  a  slight 
<^iange,  which  presupposes  that  the  printer  again  mistook  m  and 
Wy  is  vastly  for  the  better.  Coriolanus  is  distinguishing- between 
the  modes  in  which  common  men,  and  those  of  nobler  faculties 
Bear  misfortunes;  and,  when  his  language  is  truly  given,  ob- 
serves,— 

"  Fortune's  blows 
When  most  struck  home,  being  gentle-mtfu{0i^  craves 
A  noble  cunning." 

Tliat  is,  it  requires  a  noble  cimning  for  a  man  to  be  gentle- 
minded,  when  fortune's  blows  are  most  struck  home. 

SCENE  m. 

P.  226.  The  suggestion  of  Stecvens  that,  in  the  speech  of  the 
Volflce,  "  appeared"  should  be  approved,  is  supported  by  the  testi- 
mony of  the  old  corrector,  who  also  warrants  the  change,  by  the 
flame  commentator,  on  p.  229,  of  "  my  birth-place  have  1"  to 
"  my  birth-place  hate  I."  In  a  previous  line  of  the  same  speech, — 

**  Whose  hours,  whose  bed,  whose  meal,  and  exercise,'' 

the  old  corrector  has,  "  Whose  house,  whose  bed,"  &c.,  with  some 
apparent  fitness.  The  literal  errors  are  here  superabundant  in 
both  folios,  but  they  are  multiplied  in  that  of  1632. 

SCENE  V. 

P.  236.  Perhaps  the  following  may  be  considered  as  belonging 
to  that  class :  it  is  where  the  third  Servant  is  speaking  of  the 
friends  of  Coriolanus,  who  do  not  dare  to  show  themselves  so 
**  whilst  he  is  in  directitude."  The  first  Servant  naturally  asks, 
what  is  the  meaning  of  "  directitude  1"  and  receives  no  answer, 
excepting  by  implication,  derived  from  the  supposition  that  Cori- 
olanus will  soon  be  again  in  prosperity,  and  surrounded  by  his 
fliipporters.    "  Directitude"  is  clearly  a  misprint  for  dejeetUwU^^ 


1fT 


tt  ralhcr  fino  vrord,  usctl  by  Ehc  tliird  Servant  to  denote  the  dim- 
trous  condition  of  the  ntliura  of  Curiolanus,  which  might  be  jusl 
aa  iiniiitelligilili!  to  ihc  first  SptsutiI  ns  "  dircotilnde."  Tlio  blunda' 
must  liuvu  hvon  produced  by  tho  scribe  having  written  rfri'iffilii^, 
with  an  i  iiistiW  of  aj.  It  has  ivinaincd,  however,  "  diroctitude," 
from  the  earliest  times  to  th<?  present. 

P.  337.  The  first  Servant,  stating  his  preferenei;  of  war  to  pei«i 
Ba^s  (hut  war  is  "  sprightly,  waking  {tealkinif  in  tbe  fulios),  audi- 
ble, and  full  of  Ycrit."  Johnson  tells  us  tlutt  ''  full  of  vtDt'' 
means  "ftill  of  rumour,  ftill  of  materials  for  discourse,"  ''FuU 
of  vaunt"  says  the  old  corrector,  with  mueh  greater  plausilwlilj, 
full  of  deeds  deserving  to  be  vaunted. 

SCENE  VI. 
P.  340.  On  p.  301  we  have  seen  ffod  misprinted  fur  "good;" 
and,  in  what  tbllaws,  a.  marginal  correctioa  in  the  folio,  16^ 
shows  that  "  good''  has  been  niisprinted  for  pod.  Bralus  wuM 
hardly  intend  to  call  Marcius  "  good."  when  adverting  to  his  re- 
ported return ;  but  he  applies  the  word  "  god"  to  him  in  da> 
sioD,  as  if  Coriolanus  were  in  a  manner  worshipped  by  a  coruin 
class  of  his  admirers  :  Brutus  asserts  that  the  rumour  of  Us  re- 
turn haa  been 

rt  ma;  nigh 

Such  is  the  emendation,  which  adds  vastly  to  the  force  of  t!ii'|a»- 
aage,  and  i.i  most  accordant  with  the  character  of  (be  Bfeika; 
"good  Mareiua"  is  comparatively  tame  and  unmeaning.  Con* 
tiiuB  soon  atlerwards,  talliiiig  of  Coriolanus,  says,  "  lie  is  tlKlt 
.jwi,"  Ace. 

P.  242.  The  point  of  another  passage  appears,  on  the  authoriiv 
of  the  old  corrector,  to  have  been  sacrificed  to  an  error,  t^I^ 
Meneiiius  says  to  the  Tribunes —  ^^H 


We  ought  unq^uestionably  to  read  liamliicra/lstor  "crafts,"  and w 
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print  the  lines  as  follows,  both  on  account  of  the  meaning  and  the 
metre: — 

**  Ton  have  made  fair  bands ; 
Ton  and  yonr  handycraft9  hare  crafted  fair." 

This  change  completes  the  defective  line,  and  shows  that  Menenius 
uses  the  introductory  expression,  "  You  have  made  fair  hands,''  in 
order  that  he  may  follow  it  up  by  the  contemptuous  mention  of 
handycrafis. 

P.  245.  The  conclusion  of  the  speech  of  Aufidius,  where  he  is 
adverting  to  the  manner  in  which  high  merits  may  be  obscured, 
and  even  extinguished  by  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  pos- 
sessor, has  excited  much  comment  We  print  it  first  as  the  pas- 
sage appears  in  the  folio,  1623  : — 

"  So  onr  virtue 
Lie  in  th'  interpretation  of  the  time, 
And  power,  unto  itself  most  commendable, 
Hatb  not  a  tomb  so  evident  as  a  chair 
T'  extol  what  it  hath  done. 
One  fire  drives  out  one  fire ;  one  nail,  one  nail ; 
Rights  by  rights  fouler,  strengths  by  strengths  do  fail." 

The  only  difference  between  the  folio,  1623,  and  that  of  1632,  is, 
that  the  latter  corrects  a  grammatical  blunder  by  printing  "  virtue" 
in  the  plural ;  but,  besides  this  trifle,  there  appear  to  be  several 
other  mistakes,  of  more  consequence,  and  we  subjoin  the  text  as 
amended  in  manuscript: — 

"  So  our  virtues 
Live  in  the  interpretation  of  the  time. 
And  power,  in  itself  most  commendable, 
Hath  not  a  tomb  so  evident  as  a  cheer 
T'  extol  what  it  hath  done. 
One  fire  drives  out  one  fire,  one  nail,  one  nail ; 
Rights  by  rights  t%tfferj  strengths  by  strengths  do  fail.'' 

Most  editors  have  seen  that  "  Rights  by  rights  fouler"  must  be 
wrong,  and  have  proposed  various  changes,  though  none  so  ac- 
ceptable as  that  above  given.  However,  the  main  difficulty  has 
arisen  out  of  the  word  "  chair,"  which  the  old  corrector  informs 
us  should  be  cheery  in  reference  to  the  popular  applause  which  uso- 


allf  fbllowi  giVAt  actions ;  and,  bv  extolling  what  has  b«en  done, 
confounds  the  doer.  Thu  chaiii;c  of  "  liu"  to  Iht,  in  a  precwliug 
line,  is  coiinlcnnnccd  by  the  word  "  tomb,"  afterwards  used ;  nnd 
the  whole  passage  means,  that  virtues  depend  upcn  tlie  construc- 
tion put  u)>on  them  by  oontcmporaries,  and  that  povcr,  iboogh 
praiseworthy,  niay  be  buried  by  ttio  very  applause  that  is  heaped 
upon  it,  &e.  The  lost  couplet  requires  no  elucidation,  wlitai  wjfir 
is  suhstitutril  for  "  fouler,"  an  error  that  may,  in  part,  have  been 
ocM?a^oned  by  the  letter  /  having  been  employed  instead  of  the 
long  ».  It  is  dilHctilt  to  say  bow  far  some  independent  authority 
may,  or  may  not,  have  been  used  iu  this  emendation. 

P.  250.  In  order  to  induce  the  guard  to  admit  him  to  an  bter- 
view  with  Coriolanus,  Kleneiiius  says,  as  tiio  lines  have  alwAfi 
been  given, — 

"  For  1  bare  ever  verifled  my  friends 
(Of  whom  bc>  chief)  with  all  the  able  that  verity 
Wonld  wIUlDUt  UptilDg  Buffer." 

This  surely  is  liltle  better  tlian  nonsense,  the  compositor  havinf 

printed  "  verified"  in  the  first  line  from  his  eye  having  caughl 

"verity"  in  the  second.     We  are,  therefore,  told  to  read  thus:— 

"  For  I  bare  ever  majnifitd  my  fHenils,"  ft*. ; 

and  Menenius  goes  on  to  say,  that  he  hail  mat/nified  them  to  the 
utmost  "  size"  that  truth  would  allow. 

P.  254.  Another  instance  in  which  the  annotator  of  the  folio, 
.    1632,  preferred  the  active  to  the  passive  participle  oeeurs  here, 
and  where  the  one  seems,  to  our  ears,  to  answer  the  purpose  quiU 
as  well  as  the  other  :  it  is  in  Volumnia's  speech  to  her  son,— -^^_ 

"  I  Imeel  beferc  thee,  and  uDproperlj  ^^H 

Show  duty,  as  misUkca  all  ihi;  white  ^^H 

Betneeo  the  child  and  parent ;''  ^^| 

mittakitiff  is  written  in  the  margin  for  "  mistaken,"  the  word  In 
all  impressions,  and  rejjuirbg  no  alteration. 

P.  250.  Shaltespeare  has  always  been  hitherto  represented  >* 
guilty  of  a  grammatical  blunder,  little  lass  than  ridicoloua : — 
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**  IfaUdzig  the  mother,  wife,  and  child  to  see 
The  son,  the  husband,  and  the  father  tearing 
HiB  country's  bowels  out    And  to  poor  we, 
Thine  enmity's  most  capitaL'' 

Here  the  punctuation  of  the  old  copies  leads  to  the  detection  of 
two  typographical  errors,  "to"  for  so,  and  "enmities"  for  ene- 
mies : — 

**  And  the  fieither  tearing 
His  country's  bowels  out ;  and  to  poor  we 
Thine  enemieM  most  capital" 

i.e.  and  so  poor  we  are  thy  most  capital  enemies.  These  small 
and  natural  changes  at  once  remove  the  solecism. 

P.  258.  The  additions  to  the  stage-directions  in  this  play  are  * 
not  many,  nor  of  much  consequence ;  but  we  here  encounter  one 
that  requires  notice,  because  it  serves  to  show  the  manner  of  the 
old  actor  of  the  part  of  Coriolanus  at  this  point  of  the  noblest 
scene,  perhaps,  in  the  whole  range  of  dramatic  literature.  After 
Volumnia's  grand  and  touching  appeal,  beginning,  "  Nay,  go  not 
from  us  Ihus,"  we  are  informed  in  the  ancient  editions  that  Corio- 
lanus holds  her  by  the  hand  silent ;  and  the  following  descriptive 
addition  is  made  in  manuscript,  long,  and  self -struggling.  After 
this  protracted  strife,  which  shook  the  whole  fabric  of  the  hero,  he 
yields,  with  the  exclamation, — 

'^  0  mother,  mother  I 
What  have  you  done  ?"  Ac. 

P.  263.  An  alteration  which  can  hardly  be  subject  to  doubt  or 
dispute,  occurs  where  Aufidius  is  descanting  on  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  "served  the  designments"  of  Coriolanus  to  his  own 
injury:  the  passage  in  all  editions  has  stood  as  follows: — 

'^  Serv'd  his  dedgnmcnts 
In  mine  own  person ;  holp  to  reap  the  lame 
Which  he  did  end  all  his." 

Rowe  printed  maJee  for  "  end,"  and  he  was  followed  by  several 
editors,  who  did  not  see  how  sense  could  be  extracted  from 
"  end.^    Shakespeare  is  here  only  using  a  metaphor  whidi  he  has 
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ofUn  emploj-iMl  before,  uid  it  b  obvious  from  the  contest  tlut 
for  "end"  we  oiight  to  rMil  mr,  wUIii  oicans,  in  its  deriviiUua  « 
well  as  in  its  use,  to  plough :  therefore,  wbeu  AuAdtus  sitjra  tl 
he  had 


•it  tlut 
rath|^_ 


he  means  that  Coriolanus  bad  ploughed  the  ground,  mtcnding  to 
reap  n  rrop  of  fntne,  whit^h  Aulidius  had  Bs;^t«d  him  to  harvext. 
The  use  of  the  word  "reap"  proves  what  was  in  the  iiiind  of  ihu 
poet  It  is  iiLHKlless  to  emimerat*  the  places  where  Shakespcire 
employ  the  verb,  to  ear,  in  the  scusu  of  to  plough. 

P.  266.  It  is  a  mistake,  in  note  7  on  this  pago,  to  state  that  Ma- 
lono  (Shakspeare,  by  Boswell,  xiv.  p.  325)  reads  voieet :  he  prints 
it  Votcei,  wliich  is  strirtiy  right,  although  oil  the  old  copies  hivo 
VolBciatis.  The  folio,  1632,  iiko  that  of  1623,  has,  "  flattered  jour 
Vol8i;iiinB  in  Coriolus  ;"  hut  the  correetor  of  iJic  former  has  alter- 
ed ''Hatter'd''  io  jtuttrr'd,  by  striking  out  tlie  a,  awl  placing  b  la 
the  mai^in.  Flutter'd  is  the  word  in  the  folio,  1664.  aud  soil 
has  continued  ever  since:  "Volcians"  b  altered  to  Fbfc**  in  no 
old  copy. 

Lovrer  down,  where  All  People  is  the  preRx  to  \-iU'ious  excla- 
mationa  by  different  citizens  against  Coriolonus,  the  figures  t,  3, 
S,  4,  ore  placed  in  manuscript  in  the  margin  to  show  that  ths 
speeehca,  "  ITe  killed  my  son — my  daughter — ^he  killed  my  cousin 
Marcus— he  killed  my  fetlior,"  were  uttered  by  different  peojde, 
who9o  families  Coriolanus  was  charged  with  having  thinned. 

P,  267.  In  the  old  impressions,  when  the  Conspirators  assail 
Coriolanus  and  kill  iiim.  the  ctage-direetiou  is,  Draw  both  thi 
Contpinxlort  and  /till  Marlins;  but  we  have  alrendy  seen  Aiifi- 
dius  instructing  Ihrer  '^  i spiral ora.  Perhaps,  in  the  eoonoair  of 
our  old  stage,  only  two  n-ere  so  employed  at  the  lime  the  hero 
was  actually  struck,  and  that  the  actor,  who  had  ployed  (he  third 
Conspirator  on  p.  264,  had  other  duties  to  perform  in  the  busy 
last  seeae  of  the  drama.  We  have  before  said  that  the  stage- 
directions  are  little  added  to  or  altered  in  this  play;  but,  at  the 
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very  close,  some  words  are  subjoined  which  require  notice :  the 
old  printed  stage-direction  is,  Exeunt  hearing  the  body  of  Martitis, 
A  dead  march  sounded ;  to  which  the  followhig  words  are  ap- 
pended in  manuscript — whiles  they  leave  the  stage,  marching 
round :  the  dead  march  was,  therefore,  continued  to  be  played, 
until  the  whole  procession  had  passed  round  the  stage,  in  order, 
doubtless,  to  render  the  ceremonial  more  distinct  and  impressive. 
Hiis,  we  believe,  is  a  traditional  practice,  which  has  ever  since 
been  continued. 


TITUS  ANDEONICTJS. 


ACT  I.    SCENE  L 
P.  275.  There  can  be  no  difficulty  in  admitting  the  suhseqiw* 
emendnlion  of  an  evident  misprint  near  the  opening  of  this^T, 
whi!re  Biissianus  says, — 

"  Keep  then  this  paaBge  to  tbe  Cipitol, 
Anil  suffer  not  duhooonr  to  mpproach 
Tf  imperial  seat,  to  virtne  cooKcnte, 
To  jiiElice,  contiaence,  tnJ  nobility," 

There  is  no  re.ison  why  the  Capitol  should  be  said  to  be  wose- 
crato  lo  ■■  coniinfiico,''  especially  vhen,  in  the  preceding  line,  it  if 
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P.  282.  When  the  people  wish  to  elect  Titus  for  their  Empe- 
ror, he  declines  on  account  of  age  and  infirmity : — 

*'  What !  should  I  don  this  robe,  and  trouble  you  ? 
Be  chosen  with  proclamations  to-day, 
To-morrow  yield  up  rule,  resign  my  life. 
And  set  abroad  new  buauiess  for  you  alL'' 

'•  Proclamations"  may  be  right,  but  acclamations  is  the  word  writ- 
ten in  the  margin  instead  of  it ;  and  for  '^  set  abroad,"  the  more 
natural  reading  is  set  abroach,  which  is  also  supplied  in  the  folio, 
1632. 

P.  288.  We  have  here  a  proof  that  the  old  corrector  may  have 
resorted  to  the  quarto  copies  of  this  play,  where  only,  and  not  in 
the  folios,  in  the  following  line, — 

"  That  slew  himself,  and  wise  Laertes'  son," 

the  epithet  "wise"  is  found.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the 
necessary  word  was  obtained  from  recitation,  or  even  from  some 
independent  authority,  written  or  printed.  Some  of  the  changes 
in  this  play  could  scarcely  have  been  made  without  some  such 
aid. 


ACT  n.    SCENE  I. 

P.  297.  When  Aaron  is  prompting  Chiron  and  Demetrius  to 
ravish  Lavinia,  he  tells  them  that  they  may  safely  do  it  in  the 
forest : — 

**  The  woods  are  ruthless,  dreadful,  deaf,  and  dull.'' 

To  say  that  the  woods  are  "  dreadful,"  seems  the  very  opposite 
of  what  is  meant :  they  were  pitiless,  and  discovery  or  opposition 
were  not  to  be  dreaded ;  we  are,  therefore,  told  to  read, — 

**  The  woods  are  ruthless,  dreadlesa,  deaf,  and  dull." 

SCENE  n. 

P.  207.  In  the  opening  of  this  scene,  we  meet  with  one  of  those 
passages  to  which  the  rhymes  have  been  elaborately  restored| 
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where,  from  the  nature  of  the  descripUon,  they  seem  natural,  nnd 
to  which  wc  inujr  fcel  eonrident  thoy  »t  one  lime  helongod,  Tlo 
iise  of  the  phrnsc,  "  the  hunt  is  oji,"  iQ  the  outset,  would  nlrooit 
uppeAr  to  call  for  them,  capcdnJly  in  a  dnuiia  of  the  age  to  whicli 
"Titus  Aiidroniciis"  must  Iw  asaignod.  it  is  needless  to  quoM 
the  lini-'S  as  given  in  all  editions,  but  we  aubjoia  tbcin  vith  tM 
manusrripUemendations,  as  they  occur  in  the  folio,  1032 :- 

'■  The  hunt  ia  up,  the  mom  '»  brighl  anil  jwy. 

Tbi'  llflils  uv  rragnuit  and  the  wooda  are  wii), 
UnpoupU  here,  and  Irt  ua  make  a  boy, 

And  wnkc  lb«  enipcnir  nnd  bis  lorelf  hride. 
And  roiuc  tbu  prinoc  and  ting  >  liunti^'s  nmnd, 
Tlial  nil  tliv  court  may  echo  with  (lie  loiauL 
Sons,  lei  il  be  jour  charge,  and  *o  teill  I, 
To  (tltend  the  emiKiriir'a  person  otirerkitly : 
1  bare  bwa  troubled  in  my  deep  Ibis  night, 
But  dawoliij;  <Itiy  brmg^  coinfuK  and  drligbi.'' 

Notliing  can  well  read  more  easily,  naturally,  or  harmoniously- 
Thi?.  first  aix  lines  form  a  stanza,  and  such  were  not  uncommonlj 
iiilroduced  by  Shakespeare  in  his  earlier  plays,  instances  be*'* 
found  in  "  Lovo'a  Labour's  Lost,"  6ic.  To  say  that  "  the  mof 
is  bright  and  grL-y,"  as  in  the  old  copies,  reads  a  little  contra^'*" 
torily,  and  the  word  gaif  is,  we  see,  substituted  as  that  of  *" 
poet  How  iiir  any  of  these  changes  were  supported  by  autl*"^ 
ity,  must  remain  a  question ;  at  least  we  are  not  in  a  conditio^'" 
answer  it. 

An  addition  to  the  old  stage-direction,  wittd  homt,  inform^ 
that  The  hunt  it  tip  was  hero  aunp  by  the  performers. 

SCENE  m. 
p.  300.  A  mere  misprint,  pointed  out  by  the  old  eorr^cfV 
has  bet-n  the  occasion  of  nolea  by  Heath,  Steevcns,  Maloue,  •** 
Boswell,  upon  the  lines, — 

"  Thy  temples  should  be  planted  prMeotly, 
With  horna.  oa  were  Actin>aa ;  and  the  hoaodi 
Should  drive  upon  Iby  new  tranaformed  limbs." 

Heath  proposed  (Ari'iie  fur  "drive,"  and  Steevens  was  for  f^ 
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serving  the  old  word,  which,  nevertheless,  all  admitted  could 
scarcely  be  right  Now,  as  everybody  knows  that  Actseon  was 
devoured  by  his  own  dogs,  it  is  singular  that  the  blunder  was 
never  yet  guessed  at  by  any  commentator :  it  is, — 

"  Should  dine  upon  thy  new  transformed  limbs." 

P.  303.  Lavinia  tells  Chiron  and  Tamora, — 

"  The  lion,  moved  with  pity,  did  endure 
To  have  his  princely  paws  par'd  all  away." 

It  was  not  his  ^  paws,"  but  his  claws,  that  he  endured  to  be 
pared  away : — 

"  To  have  his  princely  elawa  par'd  all  away." 

It  is  not  likely  that  pity  would  have  allowed  the  beast  to  re- 
maia  quiet,  while  his  "  paws"  were  "  pared  all  away." 

SCENE  V. 

P.  310.  There  can  hardly  be  a  doubt,  imless  we  suppose 
Shakespeare  to  have  left  the  line  purposely  incomplete,  that  the 
ensuing  addition  to  an  imperfect  hemistich  was  justified  by  some 
authority  with  which  the  corrector  of  the  folio  1632,  was  ac- 
quainted, though  now  lost.  Marcus  is  referring  to  the  musio 
Lavinia  sang  to  the  lute  before  her  tongue  was  cut  out : — 

"  Or  had  he  heard  the  heavenly  harmony, 
Which  that  sweet  tongue  haUi  made  in  minttrelsy^ 
He  would  have  dropp'd  his  knife,"  Ac. 


ACT  m.    SCENE  I. 

P.  321.  When  "Ktus  Andronicus  sends  his  son  to  Lucius  to 
raise  an  army  among  the  Groths,  he  ends  his  speech  with  a  couplet 
rhyming  with  the  same  word : — 

"  And,  if  you  love  me,  as  I  think  you  do, 
Let's  kisB  and  part,  for  we  have  much  to  do." 

This  was  probably  a  corruption,   for  the  old  corrector  shows 
how  easy  it  was  to  avoid  the  awkwardness : — 

"  And,  if  you  love  me,  as  I  think  Hi*  trWy 
Let's  kiss  and  part,  for  we  have  much  to  do." 
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It  does  not  roquire  any  very  strong  fiiilli  to  believe  that  this  muft 
have  been  the  origiual  rtiadiog. 


P.  323.  That  part  of  tlio  scene  which  relat«s  to  the  killing  v( 
the  fly  is  erasod  ;  and  the  blunder  at  the  end,  where  seven  line* 
are  given  to  Marcus,  Is  si't  right  by  assigning  the  fire  last  to  Au- 
dronicuB.  Copies  of  the  folio,  1323,  ditfer  in  this  respect;  in  As 
folio,  lfi32,  the  preiix  And,  fur  Andronicus,  is  printed  only,  u  if 
it  wero  the  conjunctiun. 


ACT  IV.    SCENE  U. 
P.  331.  When  the  Nurse  brings  lo  Abtoh  the  black  child  of 
the  oinpreas,  she  says, — 

"  Here  u  Ibe  babe,  u  loathionfe  u  «  toad 
Amoag  tbc  fUrest  breeders  uT  oar  clime." 

Tha  child  wa§  not  a  "  brueder,"  but  a  burden,  and  e 
amended  ui  the  fulio,  1632  : — 

"  Among  the  fUircsi  iuntmi  of  our  clime." 
P.  834.  For  the  lino  as  wc  find  il  in  all  the  old  copies, — I 

"Not  fur,  one  UixUtcus  mj  coimlrymaa," 
the  correction  is, — 

"  Net  ba  heHei  Muli  Ui'ci,  my  country  man." 
Steevons  conjeolured  that  ''  Muli  lives"  had  been  corrupt© 
MuUteua,  anil  hn  was  right ;  but  A«nM  appears  also  to  have  been 
uisprmted  one;  the  latter  change  is,  however,  by  any  means  rfr 
quired,  ^^^ 

Lower  down,  for  the  awkward  expression, —  ^^^| 

'-  Thh  dOQO,  SCO  thai  jou  taku  do  longer  day^"  ^^H 

the  old  corrector  tells  ua  lo  substitute, —  ^^^ 

*  This,  done,  kc  thnt  you  makt  no  long  dtlayt.''' 
This,  loo,  cannot  Iw  said  to  be  a  necessary  change,  but  it  is  cleailj 
ig6()us  one,  and  moat  likely  what  the  author  v 
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SCENE  m. 

P.  336.  This  scene  is  made  part  of  the  preceding  hj  the  manu- 
smpt-corrector ;  and  very  possibly  it  was  so,  when  the  play  was 
acted  of  old,  in  order  to  avoid  too  frequent  changes  of  the  kind. 
It  is  also  much  shortened  by  the  erasure  of  the  two  long  passages, 
in  which  Andronicus  shows  his  distraction,  and  Publius  himiours  it. 

SCENE  IV. 

P.  339.  Rowe  amended  the  following  line  by  the  awkward  in- 
sertion of  "as  do"  in  the  middle  of  it : — 

"  My  lords,  you  know,  as  do  the  mlghtftil  gods ;" 

but  the  emendation  in  the  folio,  1632,  shows  that  words  had  not 
dropped  out  in  the  middle  of  the  line,  which  was  not  so  likely,  but 
at  the  end  of  it,  and  they  were,  of  course,  not  what  Rowe  con- 
jectured : — 

"  My  lords,  yoa  know,  the  mightftil  gods  no  lessJ^ 


ACT  V.    SCENE  L 

P.  345.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  on  the  evidence  of  the  old  cor- 
rector of  the  folio,  1632,  that  the  words,  "  Get  me  a  ladder,"  be- 
long to  Lucius  and  not  to  Aaron,  whose  speech  begins  with, 
"  Lucius,  save  the  child."  A  manuscript  stage-direction  proves 
that  a  ladder  was  brought,  and  that  the  Moor  made  all  his  subse- 
quent speeches  standing  upon  it.  Before  he  ascends  it,  he  tells 
the  Goths  that  he  will  disclose 

^'Complots  of  mischief,  treason,  villainies, 
Ruthful  to  hear,  yet  piteously  performed :" 

"  Piteously  perform'd "  must  be  the  very  reverse  of  what  he 
means,  and  there  can  be  no  hesitation  in  printing  the  last  line  in 
future,  as  we  are  instructed  by  an  emendation, — 

''  Rathfiil  to  hear,  deapiieouMlt/  performed.'' 

SCENE  II. 

P.  349.  The  old  introduction  to  this  scene  is,  I^nter  Tamora 
and  her  two  Sons  disguised  ;  and  in  manuscript  we  are  informed 
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that  ihc  pharnctfi^  ihcj-  nswmrd  were  those  of  Rtvmgt,  Baft, 
and  Afuriifr.  AudroniL-us,  wtlien  Uwy  «lll  liira,  opens  kii  ittdf 
door  aioi-e,  i.  e.  in  ihc  bnlcony  over  ttw  back  of  tho  slogi-,  freni 
whunw  he  eomrt  doten,  and  joins  iheni  btloie,  to  converse  aboiil 
Tengeuitxi  for  thn  sufTcrings  of  himsulf  and  Xha  rest  of  tbe  An- 
druoicL  Such  appears  to  have  been  th«  mode  in  whidi  the  erene 
wna  inanngcd  in  tJit^  lime  of  the  corrector,  tuid,  perliaps,  from  die 
first  prodiictioii  of  the  tragedy. 

P.  355.  When  Andronicus  eutt  the  throats  of  Demetrius  kA 
Chirui),  Larinia  r.ateheth  the  blood  m  a  Laiiiu  the  liad  )>rocun^- 
there  sccma  little  occasion  for  this  aildilion  to  the  uBual  slag^ 
directiuD,  as  wo  are  previously  told  the  part  she  13  to  play  in  iIk 
transaction  ;  but  the  writer  of  the  manuscript  not«3  was  anxioiu 
to  be  most  explicit. 

SCENE  in. 

P.  358.  There  is  a  remarkable  discordance  between  the  qa»r- 
tos  and  folios  regarding  the  speech  heguining, — 
"  Leal  Rame  herself  be  baneaiiMberself :" 

the  ([uartoB  strangely  assign  it  to  a  Roman  Lord  ;  and  the  folios, 
most  absurdly,  to  a  Goth.  It  seems  evident  from  what  precedes, 
where  Marois  says, — 

"  O '.  let  me  tcacli  jou  bow  to  knit  igUu,''  &e., 

that  the  whole  belongs  to  him ;  and  the  corrector  of  the  fnli", 
1632,  has,  therefore,  put  his  pen  through  the  prefix  Ooth,  mi 
makes  the  next  twenty-three  lines  run  on  as  tlie  continuation  of 
what  Marcus  delivers. 

P.  362,  According  to  the  old  emendator,  rhymes  were  numer- 
ous towards  the  close  of  this  play.  Ludus,  speaking  of  his  Cither, 
Bays  to  his  young  son, — 

"  Shed  f  et  sothc  smBU  ilropa  rrom  tby  tender  aprlsg, 
BecaoBv  kind  nature  dotb  require  it  so: 
FriendH  slioukl  associate  fKendein  grieraod  woe- 
Bid  bim  lorewell ;  Eommil  blm  to  tbe  grove ; 
Do  bun  tbat  kiadnesi,  and  lake  lenve  of  blm." 
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•*  And  take  leave  of  him,"  besides  marring  the  rhyming  couplet, 
sounds  very  tamely  and  weakly,  and  is,  in  another  form,  a  mere 
repetition  of  "  Bid  him  farewell,"  of  the  preceding  line.  We  may, 
therefore,  on  all  accounts,  be  prepared  to  acquiesce  in  the  subse- 
quent manuscript-emendation : — 

'*  Bid  him  farewell ;  commit  him  to  the  grave ; 
Do  him  that  kindness — all  that  he  can  have.^^ 

It  will  excite  surprise  how  rhymes  like  these  escaped  :  they  must 
have  been  more  impressed  upon  the  memory  of  the  actor ;  and, 
even  if  we  suppose  them  to  have  been  abandoned,  on  account  of 
the  advance  made  by  blank-verso  on  the  stage,  that  advance  had 
hardly  occurred  when  "Titus  Andronicus"  was  first  printed. 
Moreover,  in  the  instance  before  us,  and  in  others,  the  original 
Imes  (supposing  them  to  have  been  such)  were  so  much  better 
adapted  to  the  occasion,  and  to  the  person  who  pronoimced  them. 


EOMEO  AND  JULIET. 


ACT  L  SCESE  L 
P.  375.  A  inaiiuscript-emendation  in  the  folio,  1832,  nuk«sit 
certain  tbit  "civil,"  in  tlie  following  portion  of  Sampson's ^)e«d), 
is  a  misprint : — '-  When  I  have  fought  with  the  ni<ai,  1  will  bednl 
with  llie  maids;  1  will  cutoff  their  heads."  "Civil"  is  stnM^  out, 
and  cruel  inserted  instead  of  it     Malone  rightly  preferred  emd. 

P.  37S.  Tlw  corrected  folio,  1632,  gives  one  line  differently 
from  anv  cnhfr  authority  :  it  is  a  reading  wWeh  may  be  right,  but 
which  ought  not,  perhaps,  to  have  weight  enough  to  induce  ns  to 
xivcJ  .ind  very  intelligible  text     It  is  met  with  in  tie 
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"  Being  puff*^  a  fire  gparkling  in  lovers'  eyes." 

Every  body  is  aware  how  a  fire  sometimes  sparkles  in  the  eyes 
of  those  who  blow  it  with  their  breath :  the  somke  is  first  "made" 
by  the  gentle  "  fume  of  sighs,"  and  then  caused  to  sparkle  by 
being  violently  puffed  by  the  lover's  breath.  • 

If  this  emendation  be  capable  of  dispute,  that  in  a  line  at  the 
top  of  the  next  page  cannot  be  doubted,  since  it  accords,  almost 
exactly,  with  the  old  copies,  and  obviously  gives  the  sense  of  the 
author.     Romeo  is  speaking  of  Rosaline, — 

''  She  hath  Dianas  wit, 
And  in  strong  proof  of  chastity  well  arm'd, 
From  love's  weak  childish  bow  she  lives  unharm'd.'' 

Such  has  always  been  the  reading  since  the  time  of  Rowe ;  but 
the  quarto,  1597,  and  the  folios  have, — 

"  From  love's  weak  childish  bow  she  lives  uncharm'dy 

"Unharm'd"  may  here  again  be  said  to  answer  the  purpose,  by 
giving  a  clear  meaning ;  but  the  alteration  required  by  the  cor- 
rector of  the  folio,  1632,  is  only  of  a  single  letter,  and  a  much 
more  poetical  turn  is  given  to  the  thought : — 

"  She  hath  Dian's  wit, 
And  in  strong  proof  of  chastity  well  arm-d, 
From  love's  weak  childish  bow  she  lives  eneharm^d.^* 

That  is  to  say,  she  was  magically  enckarmed  from  love's  bow  by 
chastity.  Nobody  will  deny  that  "unharm'd"  is  comparatively 
flat,  poor,  and  insignificant. 

SCENE  XL 
P.  384.  The  line,  which  in  the  folios  is  printed, — 

"  And  too  soon  marr'd  are  those  so  early  made/' 

had  been  given  in  the  quartos, — 

"  And  too  soon  marr'd  are  those  so  early  married ;^^ 

and  that  should  seem  to  be  the  true  proverbial  word,  for  the  old 
corrector  adopts  it,  and  expunges  "  made." 
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SCKSK  IV. 

P.  305.  lie  makes  three  ttmcnJntiuiis  in  Murcutio's  itxrif- 

tion  at  tjuucn  Mub,  oil  dveervingnoUcc,  if  not  adoprion  :  thelint 

is  the  most  singukr,  where,  of  the  Fairy'H  wsgoni>r,  it  is  said,  In 

lio  folio,  luaa,  timl  ho  is  not  lialf  so  hig  us  n  worm,— 

"  Prick'd  (Vom  tbc  Xtxj  Anger  ot  a  man ;" 
and  ill  thij  folio,  16S2,— 

"  Prick'd  rrom  (be  laxj  finger  o(  a  woman ;" 
while  in  ihe  (juiirto,  1S97,  only,  it  stands, — 

"  Fiek'd  !tOBxVac  Lwy  finger  ofanoti" 
The  modern  reading  haa  been  compounded  of  both 

"  Prick'd  from  the  lazy  Qnger  of  a  maid." 
From  whence  llie  writer  of  the  manuscnpt  note  in  the  folio,  1' 
derived  bla  information  we  luiow  not,  hut  he  presents  ua  with  i 
fifth  variety  : — 

'■Piek'd  Trom  th«  Iok; finger  of  ami/i>inaid.'' 

As  might  be  expected,  seven  lines  lower,  he  nllersrounfriViioMi, 
of  the  samo  edition,  to  "courtiers'  Itne**,"  and  rurtitt  to  '"ooort- 
esius;"  but  his  emendation  of  the  last  line  of  the  page,- 

"  SomPtimcs  she  gallops  o'er  a  cunrtivr'a  ooae," 


merits  most  attention.  It  has  been  properly  objected  tJiat 
the  second  time  tlic  poet  lias  intrudiicpd  ^  couriiers"  inio  ilie  At- 
Btription.  To  avoid  thi«,  Pope  read  "  lawyer't  nose,"  adopting  io 
part  tile  "fuwyer'»  lap"  of  Ibc  quarto,  1.567:  but  whik-  sliuiining 
one  defect,  he  introduced  anothei- ;  for  diou^  the  double  mention 
of  "  courtiers"  is  thus  remedied,  it  occasions  a  double  mention  nf 
"  lawj'ers,"  In  what  way,  then,  does  the  old  corrector  take  upon 
himself  to  decide  the  question?  lie  treats  the  second  ■oonrtiMa" 
as  a  misprint  fur  a  word  which,  when  carelessly  written,  is  not 
very  diaaimilar: — 
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That  counsellors,  and  their  interest  in  suits  at  court,  should  thus 
be  ridiculed,  cannot  be  thought  imnatural.  The  third  emendation 
is  in  the  line, — 

"  And  bakes  the  elf-locks  in  foul  sluttish  hairs," 

which  is  changed,  more  questionably  and  unpoetically,  to  "  And 
makes  the  elf-locks,"  (Sic. 

P.  397.  The  quarto,  1597,  when  the  wind  is  spoken  of,  alone 
has, — 

'^  Taming  his  face  to  the  dew-dropping  south :" 

it  is  altered  in  all  other  old  impressions  to 

"  Turning  his  side  to  the  dew-dropping  south ;'' 

and  by  the  old  corrector,  more  than  plausibly,  to 

"  Turning  his  tide  to  the  dew-dropping  south.'' 

The  modem  reading  has  been,  "  Turning  lus  face,"  &c. ;  but  as 
the  quarto,  1597,  has  a  decided  mistake  in  the  preceding  line,  we 
may  receive  "  Turning  his  tide  "  as  Shakespeare's  language,  though 
tide  may  more  fitly  and  strictly  belong  to  water  than  to  wind. 


ACT  IL    SCENE  L 

P.  404.  The  Acts  and  Scenes  (excepting  the  first)  are  not 
marked  in  any  of  the  old  impressions ;  and  by  a  manuscript  note 
in  the  folio,  1632,  Act  II.  is  made  to  begin  before,  and  not  after 
the  Chorus.  Such  was,  perhaps,  the  ancient  arrangement,  but  the 
point,  though  requiring  notice,  is  one  of  comparatively  little  con- 
sequence. 

The  words  in  this  page,  "  Nay,  I'll  conjure  too,"  assigned  in  all 
the  quartos  and  folios  to  Benvolio,  clearly  belong  to  Mercutio, 
and  the  prefix  is,  therefore,  altered  in  manuscript  in  the  edition  of 
1632.  The  blunder  has,  we  think,  never  been  repeated  in  modem 
times. 

SCENE  n. 

P.  406.  Romeo,  speaking  of  the  moon,  and  apostrophising 
Juliet,  tells  her, — 
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"  Be  not  bop  maid,  anoe  rt)«  Ifl  mvloaa ; 
tlor  reeUl  lirerj  b  bul  tick  Mid  gteen, 
And  Done  bat  TooU  do  wew  it. ' ' 


[ACia. 


H^rc  wo  me«t  in  ibc  folio,  1632,  with  t 
for  csplanatjon : — 


The  compositor  perhaps  caught  "'sii'k  "  &um  a  line  above,  «hfre 
llomeo  dcscriljus  the  moon  as  "sick  and  pale;"  "  tekilt  nsJ 
groen  "  must  be  the  true  reading,  as  is  proved  by  what  I'olluvi, 
where  it  is  said  that  it  was  woni  by  "  none  but  fools,"  -  White 
nnd  green  "  had  been  the  rpyal  livery  in  the  roign  of  Henry  VUl, 
but  Elizabeth  changei]  it  to  scarlet  and  black  ;  and  although  tnol- 
ley  was  the  ofdinary  dress  of  tools  and  jesters,  it  ia  capable  of 
proof  that,  earlier  than  the  time  of  Shftkespcaru,  the  fools  and 
jesters  of  the  court  (and  perhaps  some  others)  vrvJv  still  drcacd 
in  "  white  and  green  :"'  thus  it  bceanie  proverbially  the  livery  of 
fouls.  Will  Summer  (who  lived  until  15G0,  and  woa  buried  at 
Shoreditch  on  Uic  ISth  June  in  that  year)  wore  "white  and 
green,"  and  the  eircumstanc*  is  thus  mentioned  in  "  Cert*in  Edict* 
of  Parliament,"  at  the  end  of  the  edition  of  Sir  Thomas  Over, 
bury's  "  Wii'e,"  in  1614  : — "  Item,  no  felJow  shall  begin  to  argne 
with  a  woman,  &ic.,  unless  he  wear  ichite  for  William,  and  grtt* 
for  Summer" — that  is,  unless  he  be  a  fool,  like  Will  Summer. 
Again,  in  Fox's  "Acts  and  Moniunents,"  iii.  1 14,  a  story  is  told 
of  a  person,  who,  noticing  the  colours  in  which  St.  John  had  be«B 
painted  by  the  Papists  in  St.  Paul's,  said,  "  I  hope  ye  be  but  t 
Sunmer'a  bird,  in  that  ye  be  dressed  in  wAiW  and  ffran."  It 
appears  also  that  Skelton  (Works  by  Dyec,  1.  xii.  and  128),  wlw 
boasts  of  "the  habit  the  king  gave"  hiin,wore  "wliitc  and  green," 
because  he  was  the  royiil  jester,  though  bo  also  assumed  the  rank 
of  iaureat.  In  the  lime  of  ShakcBpearc  it  may  have  been  diwon. 
tinued  as  the  dress  even  of  eoui-t-foob,  but  it  swrnis  to  have  be«ii 
traditionally  so  considered  ;  and  on  this  account  it  is  stated  by 
him  that  "  none  but  fools  do  wear  it." 

P,  407.  For  "  lazy -pairing  clouds,"  the  old  corroolor 
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formity  with  the  suggestion  in  note  8)  converts  lazy-puffing  of  the 
folios  into  lazy-pamng  ;  and  gives  the  line, — 

''  Thou  art  thyself  though  not  a  Montague/' 

in  the  following  manner,  though,  perhaps,  properly  punctuated, 
the  change  is  not  necessary : — 

*'  Thou  art  thyself,  although  a  Montague.'' 

He  erases  "  belonging  to  a  man,"  not  being  aware,  possibly,  of 
the  omission  of  the  preceding  words,  "  Nor  any  other  part,"  which 
are  found  in  the  quarto,  1597.  This  circumstance  looks  as  if  he 
had  not  referred  to  that  edition. 

P.  410.  On  the  other  hand,  we  here  find  him  inserting  one  word 
from  all  the  quartos,  and  substituting  another,  met  with  only  in 
the  quarto,  1597 :  the  folios  have, — 

"  Lady,  by  yonder  moon  I  vow ;" 

obviously  incomplete  from  the  omission  of  "blessed"  before 
"  moon,"  which  is  in  every  quarto ;  but  the  quarto,  1597,  alone 
gives  the  whole  line  as  follows : — 

''  Lady,  by  yonder  blessed  moon  I  noear;^^ 

"Swear"  is  in  no  other  impression,  yet  the  old  corrector  not 
merely  inserts  "  blessed,"  but  erases  "  vow,"  and  puts  swear  in 
the  place  of  it :  swear  is  clearly  right,  as  we  learn  from  Juliet's 
reply.  In  these  cases  it  appears  most  probable,  that  the  writer 
of  the  manuscript-emendations  was  guided  by  the  manner  in  which 
he  heard  the  text  repeated  on  the  stage. 

P.  414.  The  last  lines  of  Romeo's  last  speech  in  this  scene  as 
given  in  the  folio,  1632,  are  erased.  Four  of  them,  in  fact,  be- 
long to  Friar  Laurence,  in  the  opening  of  Scene  111.,  but  as  the 
sense  is  complete  without  them,  they  might  not  be  recited,  and 
the  old  corrector,  therefore,  takes  no  farther  notice  of  them :  he 
makes  the  speech  of  the  Friar  begin  with, — 

"  Now,  ere  the  son  advance  his  burning  eye^" 
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[act  n. 


SCEN'E   UL 
P.  415.  A  single  letter  makea  aa  importAnt  difii-rence  in  lh> 
following : — 

■■  Bot  where  aoliniispd  jonlli.  with  onstalTd  brain. 
DoUi  coiicb  liiH  UmlB,  Uiect  gotUra  «li!ep  dolh  rei^n." 

Friar  Luuruace  is  drawiog  ft  contrast  between  tbs  wakefulniK  of 
careful  age,  and  the  calm  s]c«p  of  uatrouliled  youth:  iho  epillM 
"  unbruiscd"  has,  tharefore,  little  propriety,  and  we  are  instnW*^ 
to  aineud  the  Hue  thus : — 

"Bnt  nhere  unbiuifJ  yoatb.  with  nnstalTd  brain,"  te 

Thia  cornea,  we  apprehend,  within  the  class  of  extremely  pUiui- 
ble  emendations. 


SCENE  IT. 
P.  424.  The  Nurse  says  to  Romeo,  regarding  Juliet,  U  the 
t«xt  has  olways  stood: — "And,  therefore,  if  you  shoulJ  daJ 
double  with  her,  truly,  it  irere  on  ill  thing  ti  be  oifercd  lu  an* 
gentlewoman,  and  very  weak  dealing,"  Wo  can  easily  believe 
that  ''weak"ia  here  not  the  proper  epithet,  and  a  maim=ffipl 
marginal  note  warrants  in  altering  it  to  "and  very  ieiektd  dcul' 
ing."  The  copyist,  probably,  misheard;  and  in  a  cose  likel^i 
we  certainly  might  venture  to  alter  the  defective  text.  ^^^ 

SCENE  T.  ^H 

P.  428,  Tile  Nurse  brings  tidings  that  Itomeo  is  waitiog  fri 
Juliet,  in  order  to  be  married  at  the  cell  of  Friar  Laurence,  uvi 

says, — 


"  Now  noVKi  Ibe  waatoa  iilnod  up  In  yaar  cheeks, 
TbFj'll  lie  in  uarlct  atraigbt  nt  on;  news. 
Hie  foa  to  cliurcli,"  Ite. 


It  was  not  "at  any  news"  ihat  Juliet's  cheeks  would  be  h 

but  at  the  porticukr  and  joyful  tidings  brought  by  the  Nunc, 

who,  according  to  an  emcudiition  in  the  folio,  lt>3'2,  tells  her, — 

'■  Now  cornea  the  wnaton  blood  np  In  your  cheeks, 
Tbef'U  be  in  scarlet  ttraightvay  nt  my  uewi," 
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ACT  m.    SCENE  L 

P.  4S5.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  state  that  a  correction  in  the 
folio,  1632,  converts  "  fire  and  fury,"  of  the  later  quartos  and 
folios,  into  "fire-eyed  fury,"  of  the  quarto,  1597.  On  a  previous 
page  (432),  the  same  course  has  been  taken  with  the  words, 
"  Romeo,  the  hate  I  bear  thee,"  instead  of  "  the  love  I  bear  thee." 
Did  the  corrector  derive  these  emendations  from  the  quarto, 
1597,  or  from  more  accurate  recitation  of  the  text  than  as  it  ap- 
pears in  the  folios  ? 

P.  437.  We  may  conjecture  that  such  was  the  case,  from  an 
addition  to  the  text  which  we  here  meet  with,  and  which  is  neces- 
sary for  the  completion  of  a  line,  but  is  not  contained  in  any 
known  copy,  quarto  or  folio.  It  is  in  Benvolio's  narrative  of  the 
fatal  encounter  between  Mercutio  and  Tybalt :  of  the  former  he 
says, — 

"  And  with  a  martial  scorn,  with  one  hand  beats 
Cold  death  aside,  and  with  the  other  sends 
It  back  to  Tybalt,  whose  dexterity 
Retorts  it.    Romeo  he  cries  aloud 
*  Hold  friends !  friends  part  V  "  &c. 

Here  it  is  certain  that  the  line, — 

"  Retorts  it.    Romeo  he  cries  aloud," 
is  abridged  of  a  syllable,  which  is  supplied  in  manuscript : — 

"  Retorts  it  furnie.    Romeo  he  cries  aloud,"  &c 

On  the  next  page  we  have  "  hate's  proceeding,"  instead  of  ^^hearCa 
proceeding,"  although  the  quarto,  1597,  is  the  only  copy  of  the 
play  which  reads  **  hate's  proceeding." 

SCENE  n. 
P.  439.  The  line  of  Juliet's  speech,  as  usually  printed, — 
"  That  run-away 's  eyes  may  wink,"  Ac., 

has  always  been  a  stumbling-block,  and  perhaps  no  emendation 
can  be  declared  perfectly  satisfactory.  The  change  proposed  by 
the  corrector  of  the  folio,  1632,  at  all  events  makes  very  clear 
sense  out  of  the  passage,  although  it  may  still  remain  a  question^ 
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(b«n 
whole 

I 


whether  that  e«nso  be  tbo  m-tiao  of  the  pool  1  another  rabridi- 
wy  queetjon  will  W,  bow  ao  duburuie  a  misprint  could  luvebwa 
mnde  out  of  so  simple  adJ  common  a  word  f  lie  girw  the  whole 
passage  llms  : — 

■-  Sprt'iui  ilij  ciow  cnrtuo,  lar^-pwTorming  night, 
Ttml  nrmiri'  ?;ca  mn?  wink,  and  Homco 
Uenp  to  tiu-'BG  amu  untalk'd  or  and  tuiBcen." 

In  the  margin  of  the  foiio,  lOSJ.  ntftniet  is  spoh  enimsftt ;  hut  (be 
Ictlvrs  aro,  perhaps,  too  fi-'W  to  Iiutc  been  mistaken  for  ruTt-aueia. 
At  the  same  vime  it  ewnis  e*lrenii-lj-  natural  liiat  Juliet  slioulJ 
wish  the  eyes  of  enrmiei  to  bo  tjoscil,  in  order  that  ihcy  might 
not  see  Romeo  leap  to  her  ortns,  and  talk  of  it  afli-rwunk.  The 
Capulcts  were,  of  course,  the  ewmiet  to  whom  she  must  p 
larlj  refer. 

SCESK  V. 
P.  453.  We  hero  eneoimtern  compnrativoly  insignificant  emit  ' 
which  is  injurious  to  a  very  beautiful  passagu;  it  is  in  the  parting 
scene  of  Romeo  and  Juliet : — 


t  pa^k^^ 

antcnojjl 
tparting 

I 


Cynthia's  "brow"  would  not  oecasion  a  "pale  reflex,"  and! 
omission  of  one  letter  the  light  Is  at  once  cleared  : — 
"  'Tis  but  Iho  pale  rrflex  orCjollila'B  Sow." 
P.  457.  The  old  correetor  informs  us  tliat  the  words,  * 
are  nen's  indeed  ! "  do  not  belong  to  Juliet,  but  to  her  Mother,  a) 
seems  highly  probable  :  it  is  where  Juliet  has  directly  refiisod  to 
marry  Paris,  and  Lady  Capulet  exclaims, —  ^^_ 

"  TbesF  arc  nt-in  indeed  1  ^^M 

Here  comes  jonr  fatber ;  Icll  him  so  younolf,"  to,         ^^^U 

This  judicious  arrangement  is  not  in  accordance  with  any  knon 
authority;  and  just  above,  "  1  swear"  is  erased,  perhaps,  as  not 
adding  to  the  force  of  Jiiliet's  expression,  hardly  consistent  wilfc 
the  delicacy  of  her  character,  and  certainly  destructive  I 
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ACT  rV.    SCENE  L 

P.  462.  In  Henry  VIIL  (p.  344)  we  have  seen  way  printed 
for  "  sway  ;**  and  here  we  have  "  sway  "  printed  for  way.  Paris 
remarks, — 

"  Now,  ^1  her  father  counts  it  dangerous. 
That  she  doth  give  her  sorrow  so  much  sway." 

"So  much  tiwy"  is  the  correction  in  the  margin  of  the  folio, 
1632 ;  but  the  text  may,  perhaps,  stand  without  change,  although 
the  corruption  is  a  very  easy  one. 

SCENE  IL 

P.  468.  When  Juliet  says,  speaking  of  Paris,  that  she  had  met 
him, — 

<*  And  gave  him  what  bccomed  love  I  might," 

the  corrector  of  the  folio,  1632,  alters  "  becomed,"  the  passive,  to 
becoming^  the  active  participle :  he  has,  as  the  reader  is  aware,  pur- 
sued the  same  course  in  other  places. 

SCENE  V. 

P.  479.  It  is  to  be  noted,  that,  contrary  to  his  usual  practice, 
the  old  corrector  adds  nothing  to  Peter's  quotation  from  the  poem 
by  Edwards,  although  it  is  certainly  defective,  and  is  shown  to  be 
80  by  the  quarto,  1597,  where  it  is  more  completely  given.  He, 
however,  underscores  it  with  a  pen,  as  he  always  does  when  Shakes- 
peare employs  any  thing  derived  from  another  author.  The  whole 
of  this  part  of  the  scene  is  struck  out,  perhaps  as  needless  to  the 
performance ;  and  it  was  most  likely  inserted  by  Shakespeare  to 
give  more  importance  to  the  character  of  Peter,  and  to  afford 
William  Kemp,  who  played  it,  an  opportunity  of  exciting  the 
laughter  of  the  audience.  When  Kemp  was  gone,  it  was,  perhaps, 
no  longer  wanted. 


ACT  V.    SCENE  L 


P.  460.  The  first  line  of  this  act  has  hitherto  presented  a  se- 
Tioiis  difficulty.    Romeo  says, — 
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**  If  I  may  trust  the  flattering  trath  of  deep. 
My  dreams  presage  some  joyful  nevk's  at  hand." 

Nobody  has  been  able  at  all  satisfactorily  to  explain  the  expres- 
sion "  flattering  truth,"  since  '*  truth"  cannot  flatter  :  and  Malooe, 
not  liking  Johnson's  interpretation,  preferred  what  is  to  the  fbllw 
unintelligible,  the  text  of  the  quarto,  1597 — "the  flattering  €y«of 
sleep."  The  real  truth  (not  the  "  flattering  truth")  seems  to  be, 
that  the  old  compositor  was  confounded  between  "trust"  in 
the  first  part  of  the  line,  and  death  near  the  end  of  it,  and  printed 
a  word  which  he  compounded  of  the  bcgiiming  of  the  one  word, 
and  of  the  end  of  tlie  other.  Sleep  is  otlen  resembled  to  death, 
and  death  to  sleep;  and  when  Komeo  observes,  as  the  correction  in 
the  folio,  1(532,  warrants  us  in  giving  the  passage, — 

''in  may  trust  the  flattering  death  of  sleep ;"    - 

he  calls  it "  the  flattering  death  of  sleep"  on  account  of  the  dream 
of  joyful  news  from  which  he  had  awaked:  during  this  "flatter- 
ing death  of  sleep,"  he  had  dreamed  of  Juliet,  and  of  her  revival 
of  him  by  the  warmth  c^f  her  kisses. 

Two  lines  lower,  the  folio,  1023,  has  a  remarkable  corruption,— 

'•  And  all  tbisan  day  an  vccustom-d  spirit,*^ 

whidi  the  folio,  1632,  prints,  in  order  to  remedy  the  defect,— 

"  And  all  this  winged  unaccustom'd  spirit" 

Whence  it  obtained  winded  does  not  appear,  but  the  true  reading 
has  been  the  common  text, — 

"  And,  all  this  day,  an  unaccustom'd  spirit :" 

to  which  the  folio,  1032,  is  amended  in  manuscript.  On  the  next 
page,  "  Then,  I  demj  you,  stars,"  is  also  properly  altered  to  "  Then, 
I  defy  you,  stars:." 

SCENE  m. 
P.  485.  The  corrector  makes  a  change,  not  authorised  by  anj" 
extant  authority,  in  the  speech  of  the  Ptage  attending  Paris,  whom 
his  master  has  told  to  lie  all  along  on  the  groimd  under  some 
yew-trees  :  the  line,  as  always  printed,  is, — 
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"  I  am  almost  afraid  to  stand  alone ;" 

but  Paris  has  expressly  ordered  him  to  lie  down,  with  his  ear  dose 
to  the  ground,  that  he  might  listen :  therefore,  the  following  alter- 
ation seems  most  proper,  and  is,  doubtless,  what  the  poet  wrote : — 

''  I  am  almost  afraid  to  ttay  alone 
Here  in  the  chorchjard ;  yet  I  will  adventure." 

P.  486.  Numerous  stage-directions  are  written  in  the  margins 
of  the  folio,  1632.  In  this  scene,  Romeo's  Man  ("Peter"  is 
erased)  Enters  with  a  torch  ;  and  we  arc  previously  informed  that 
the  Monument  of  the  Capulets^  or  some  stage-property  to  repre- 
sent it,  is  seen  by  the  audience,  and  that  Paris  brings  with  him  a 
basket  of  flowers.  When  he  and  Romeo  fight,  Paris  falls,  and 
Borneo  puts  him  in  the  monument.  Printed  stage-directions  are 
entirely  wanting,  and  no  note  is  even  made  when  Romeo  drinks 
the  poison,  or  dies.  These,  and  others  in  subsequent  parts  of  the 
tragedy,  are  supplied. 

P.  489.  The  words  "  Shall  I  believe,"  which  are  mere  surplus- 
age, are  struck  out,  as  well  as  the  whole  passage,  obviously  foist- 
ed in  by  some  strange  mistake,  beginning,  "  Come,  lie  thou  in 
my  arms,"  and  ending,  "  Depart  again." 

P.  494.  The  Prince  of  Verona,  in  the  midst  of  the  confusion 
and  dismay,  tells  the  people, — 

"  Seal  up  the  mouth  of  outrage  for  a  while, 
Till  we  can  clear  these  ambiguities." 

Perhaps  "  outrage"  is  to  be  taken  in  the  general  sense  of  disturb- 
ance •  but  the  manuscript-corrector  gives  the  word  differently, — 

"  Seal  up  the  mouth  of  otUcry  for  a  while." 

The  necessity  for  this  change  is  not  very  apparent ;  but  neverthe- 
less, Lady  Capulet  has  exclaimed  on  entering, — 

"  O I  the  people  in  the  street  cry  Romeo, 
Some  Juliet,  and  some  Paris ;  and  all  run 
With  open  outcry  toward  our  monument" 

P.  497.  The  last  emendation  in  this  play  certainly^  looks  as 
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e  uf  taste  oa  tbe  put  t^tbe  old  correctom 
any  altcrntion  liithorto  nodc«d :  it  is  where  old  Mont^ue  dedvei 
his  intention  to  raise  n  etatue  of  JuUet  "  in  pure  gold :" — 


The  wonls  '-trim  and  faithful''  are  indisputably  t«utolc^ous, and 
it  is  not  unltk<-lv  lh:it  f^hakespeare  left  the  last  line  as  we  reid  it 
with  the  changf  introduced  in  the  margin  of  the  folio,  1632:— 

'■  As  (hat  of /air  Md  Wthfta  JnUet" 

We  can  pui>i>osij  -  tnie  and  f^thtiil,*'  a  corruption  introdoocJ  <.« 
the  frequent  ripe  lit  inn  of  this  popular  performance,  although  the 
alliteRitiuii  of  "tiiir  and  faithful"  may  seem  more  imprnwc 
u]-^n  the  riiennTv.  We  are  preriously  told,  in  manuscripL  thtt 
the  heails  nf  th<-  two  hostile  houses  ihake  hand*  over  theikad 
iHMlies  of  ther  children. 
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ACT  L    SCENE  L 
P.  506.  After  giving  the  obviously  corrupt  passage, — 

'*  Our  poeey  is  as  a  gown,  which  aaes 
From  whence  'tis  nonriah'd," 

in  tlus  maimer,  as  indeed  Pope  recommended, 

*'  Our  poesy  is  as  a  gum,  which  issue* 
From  where  'tis  nourished," 

the  old  corrector  of  the  folio,  1632,  puts  his  pen  through  the  rest 
of  the  Poet's  speech,  excepting  the  final  question,  "  What  have 
you  there  T  This  is  certainly  an  easy  method  of  getting  over  a 
difficulty  ;  but,  perhaps,  the  writer  of  the  emendation  here  had  no 
other.  Johnson  suggested  oozes  for  "uses,"  which  is,  perhaps, 
hardly  as  good  as  "issues,"  with  reference  to  the  process  of  poeti- 
cal composition  ;  and  Sliakespeare  no  where  else  employs  ooze  as 
a  verb,  and  whenever  it  occurs  as  a  substantive  it  is  spelt,  in  the 
old  copies,  ooze,  and  never  use, 

P.  507.  It  seems  improbable  that  Shakespeare,  who,  like  other 
dramatists  of  his  day,  cared  little  about  representing  correctly  the 
customs  of  the  time  or  country  in  which  he  laid  his  scene,  should 
make  the  Poet  speak  thus  of  the  new  work  he  was  about  to  pre- 
sent to  Timon : — 

«  My  free  drift 
Halts  not  particularly,  but  moves  itself 
In  a  wide  sea  of  wax." 

Why  "  in  a  wide  sea  of  wax  ?"  Admitting  that  not  only  the  an- 
dents,  but  that  die  English,  at  a  very  early  date,  wrote  upon  waxen 
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toliteta  (aiid  such  is  Uie  fi^roed  cxpUnation  of  Hanmer,  E 
and  Mnloiie),  it  wnuld  Bcnrcely  be  understood  by  [topulftT  1 
Slices  before  whom  this  drama  vaa  origiiialljr  acted.     '^  Wai^**j 
old,  was  ■.■ontnionly  spelt  wlw  (although  It  is  "  w 
folios),  nud  confiding,  as  we  are  disposed  to  do,  m  a  represeatadon 
in  the  margin  of  the  folio,  )6S2,  the  compoMtor  must  hav*  i 
"  wasc"  for  a  woi\l  imi  vary  dimituilar  b  form,  hut  much  H 
apprupriate  and  intpliigiblc  : — 

■'  Mj  fpM  drill 

Halts  not  portloitlsTljr,  bat  moTM  itwlf 

In  a  niilc  Ka  oTntrtt." 

Hie  Poet's  work  waa,  of  courw,  tn  wr»,  and  there  is  no  J 
rent  reasun  why  Shakespeare  should  not  have  emplnycid  tl 
itistend  of  "  wax,"  which  looks  soinelhhi^  like  a  sort  nf  p 
of  which  he  would  certainly  be  the  last  to  be  guilty. 

P.  518.  TTie  following  answer  by  Apcraantus  hAs  pro 
much  dispiit* : — 

■■  That  I  bnd  no  angiy  wit  to  be  « lord." 
It  is  introducwil  as  follows :  Apcmautus  exclaims, — 
"  HeBTvnE,  tbat  I  were  a  lord  1 
37m.       Whnt  Toulil'el  dn  then,  Apemantua? 


Aptm.  Ecun  lu  Appmuntua  docB  di 

Tim.  Whut,  tlijBein 

Apim.  Aj. 

Tnn.  Wherefore! 

Apem.  Tbat  I  bod  no  angry  » 


;  bate  a  lord  with  mj  hearL  J 


a  lord." 


Hiough  a  meaning,  as  Johns<:>n  says,  may  be  extracted  from  I 
hut  words,  yet  nearly  all  editors  have  agreed  that  » 
tion  has  crept  mto  the  text.  Warburtou  proposed,  '■  That  I  laS 
to  htngry  a  wit  to  bo  a  lord ;"  and  Monk  Mason,  *"  Tliat  I  bad  an 
angry  uish  to  be  a  lord."  The  restoraiian  oflLTed  in  the  fiJifli 
1632,  is  the  same  as  parts  of  both  these  suggestions,  am]  s 
renders  the  sense  evident — "  That  1  had  w  Aun.i/ry  a  u 
lord."  Apomantus  would  hate  himself  for  hudng  ente 
strong  a  desire  to  bo  a  lord.  It  thus  seems  that  Witrbnrt 
Monk  Mason  wore  both  right,  and  yet  both  wrong, 
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SCENE  II. 

P.  518.  There  appears  to  be  a  remarkable  lapse  by  the  printer 
In  the  four  lines  which  precede  Apemantus'  grace,  where,  during 
the  feast,  he  takes  a  cup  of  water  in  liis  hand,  and  says, — 

''  Here's  that  which  is  too  weak  to  be  a  sinner, 
Honest  water,  which  ne'er  left  man  i'  the  mire: 
This  and  my  food  are  equals,  there's  no  odds ; 
Feasts  are  too  proud  to  give  thanks  to  the  gods.'' 

These  lines  are  introduced  by  prose,  and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted, 
on  reading  them,  that  they  were  intended  for  two  rhyming  coup- 
lets. Apemantus  is  adverting  to  the  intoxication  which  follows 
drinking  strong  wines  and  ardent  spirits,  and  contrasting  "  honest 
water"  with  them ;  and  we  may  feel  assured  that  the  two  first 
lines  ought  to  be  printed  hereafter  as  they  are  made  to  run  by  the 
old  corrector : — 

"  Here's  that,  which  is  too  weak  to  In;  a/r«, 
Honest  water,  which  ne'er  left  man  i'  the  mire." 

Water  was  too  weak  to  possess  the  fiery  and  intoxicating  property 
of  wine,  which  often  "  left  man  in  the  mire."  How  fire  came  to 
be  misprinted  "  sinner,"  cannot  be  easily  explained ;  but  perhaps 
the  long  «  and  the /had  something  to  do  with  the  blunder. 


A(  T   II.     SCENr:   II. 

P.  527.  Flavins,  Timon's  Steward,  lamenting  over  his  master's 
lavish  and  thoughtless  expenditure,  as  the  text  has  always  stood, 
says  of  him  that  he 

"  Takes  no  account 
How  things  go  from  him,  nor  resumes  no  care 
Of  what  is  to  continue.    Never  mind 
Was  to  be  so  unwise,  to  be  so  kind." 

This  can  hardly  be  rior'it :  "  nor  resume  no  care,"  as  it  stands  in 
the  folios,  is  a  very  uncouth,  even  if  an  allowable  phrase,  and  the 
last  line  reads  still  more  objectionably.  Two  valuable  manuscript 
changes  are  made  which  remove  all  ground  of  complaint : — 
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"  Takes  no  accoont 
How  thiDgs  go  firom  him ;  no  reserve;  no  care 
Of  what  [r  to  continue.    Never  mind 
Was  turely  so  onwise,  to  be  so  kind." 

Perhaps  the  occurrence  of  "  to  be''  in  the  last  part  of  the  line,  led 
to  .the  mis-insertion  of  it  in  the  first  part ;  and  wo  can  see  at  once 
how  no  reserve  might  become  "  nor  resume.'' 


ACT  m.    SCENE  n. 

P.  538.  The  vagueness  of  the  sum,  "  so  many  talents,"  men- 
tioned by  Servilius  to  Lucius,  when  the  former  comes  to  borrow 
of  the  latter,  on  behalf  of  Timon,  has  occasioned  remark,  and 
Stcevens  conjectured  that  no  precise  amoimt  was  stated  by  Shake- 
speare, but  that  it  was  lefl  to  the  player.  This  does  not  seem 
probable,  and  in  a  note  in  the  folio,  16»32.  the  sum  is  given  as 
500  talents,  both  here  and  afterwards,  where  Lucius  speaks  of 
"fifty-five  hundred  talents."  We  may  prei?ume,  therefore,  that 
it  was  the  practice  of  the  theatre,  in  the  time  of  the  corrector,  to 
consider  that  Tiniuii  sent  to  borrow  500  talents,  and  that  that  was 
the  amomit  required  by  Servilius,  and  repi'ated  by  Lucius.  The 
point  is,  however,  of  little  importance,  because  it  does  not  in  any 
way  aflfect  the  sj>irit  and  purport  of  the  scene. 

SCENE  V. 

P.  548.  When  Aleibiades  is  pleading  before  the  Senate  on 
behalf  of  his  friend,  who  had  killed  an  adversary,  he  observes, — 

*•  He  (lid  behave  hia  anger,  ere  'twas  spent, 
As  if  he  had  but  i)rov'd  an  argument.*' 

Here  the  printer  was  in  error ;  in  the  old  copies  the  lines  are  thus 
prmted : — 

"  Re  did  behoove  bis  anger  ere  -twas  spent, 
Aa  if  he  had  but  prov'd  an  argumout." 

Modem  editors  have  consented  to  suppose  behoove  intended  for 
"  behave,"  and  they  have  taken  great  pains  to  justify  the  expres- 
sion, "  he  did  behave  his  anger ;"  but  the  old  corrector  of  the  folio^ 
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1632,  shows  that  their  labour  has  been  thrown  away,  since  the 
author  did  not  use  the  phrase,  but  wrote  as  follows : — 

^*  He  did  reprove  his  anger,  ere  'twas  spent, 
As  if  he  had  but  mav-d  an  argument." 

If  these  small,  but  more  than  plausible,  emendations  be  admitted, 
no  explanation  is  wanted. 

P.  549.  In  the  line,  as  printed  by  Malone  and  others, — 

"  If  there  were  no  fbes,  that  were  enough  alone," 

Sir  Tliomas  Hanmer  received  praise  from  Steevens  for  adding 
the  word  alone,  "  to  complete  the  measure."  In  fact,  it  more 
than  completes  it ;  it  renders  it  redundant ;  and  as  it  is  hardly  to 
be  disputed  that  the  passage  is  wrong,  as  it  stands  baldly  in  the 
folios, — 

"  If  there  were  no  foes,  that  were  enough 
To  oyercome  him," 

we  may  be  disposed  to  place  confidence  in  the  change  recom- 
mended in  the  folio,  1632, — 

"  Were  there  no  foes,  that  were  ittelf  enough 
To  overcome  him." 

Here,  with  little  violence,  the  measure  is  restored,  and  the  sense 
of  the  speaker  strengthened. 


ACT  rv.    SCENE  H. 

P.  557.    Old  and  modem  impressions  furnish  us  with  this 
text: — 

**  Who  would  be  so  mock'd  with  glory,  or  to  live 
But  in  a  dream  of  Mendship  ? 
To  have  his  pomp,  and  all  what  state  compounds, 
But  only  painted,  like  his  vamish'd  friends." 

Much  of  the  speech  is  in  rhyme,  and  a  couplet  precedes  the  above, 

which,  after  the  interval  of  a  line,  is  succeeded  by  four  other 

fhymes.    We  learn  from  manuscript-emendations,  that  what  we 

^ye  just  quoted  most  imperfectly  represents  the  passage ;  that 

18* 
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the  hemistich  ought  to  be  completed  by  two  words  carelc 
omitted,  and  that  an  important  veTb  ought  to  be  altered : 
whole  passage  will  then  remain  as  follows  : — 

"  Who*d  be  80  mock'd  with  glory,  at  to  live 
Bat  in  a  dream  of  ftiendship.  and  revive 
To  have  his  pomp,  and  all  Btate  eomprehendtj 
But  only  painted,  like  his  varniah-d  friends !'' 

SCENE  IIL 

P.  558.  Timon's  speech,  when  ho  enters  "  in  the  woods,''  fe 
very  carelessly  printed  in  the  folio,  1623 ;  and  the  errors  ai« 
multiplied  in  the  second  folio,  but  they  are  there  corrected  in 
manuscript :  thus  for 

'*  Raise  me  this  beggar,  and  deny't  that  lord," 

the  reading  is,  "  decline  that  lord,"  i.  e,  reduce  him  in  his  rank  and 
condition,  using  the  word  in  the  same  way  as  in  "  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,"  Act  111.  Scene  II.  Again,  for  "brother's  sides"  we 
have  "  rother^s  sides "  properly  substituted ;  farther  on,  Timon, 
digging  for  roots,  discovers  gold,  and  asks, — 

**  "What  is  hero  ? 
Gold?  yoUow,  glittering,  precious  gold?    No,  gods, 
1  am  no  idle  votarist.    Hoots,  you  clear  heavens  I" 

Tlie  word  has  always  been  printed  *'idle;"  but  it  ought  as  cer- 
tainlv  to  be  idol, — 

"  I  am  no  irfoZ-votarist," 

no  worshipper  of  gold,  wliich  many  make  their  idol^  but  a  searcher 
for  roots ;  for  which  he  again  exclaims — "  Roots,  you  clear 
heavens  ! "  until,  glancing  at  the  treasure  once  more^  he  is  led  to 
moralise  upon  it. 

P.  563.  There  are  few  instances,  where  mishearing  on  the  part 
of  the  scribe  has  been  the  origin  of  a  corruption  of  the  text  more 
striking,  than  the  blunder  we  are  now  about  to  point  out,  and  set 
right,  on  the  authority  of  the  annotator  of  the  folio,  16S2.  It  is 
where  Phrynia  and  Timandra  entreat  Timon  to  give  them  some 
of  his  gold,  and  ask  if  he  has  more  :  he  replies, — 
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*<  Enoagfa  to  make  a  whore  forswear  her  trade, 
And  to  make  whores,  a  bawd/' 

Johnson  strives  hard  to  extract  sense  from  this  last  clause,  for  of 
course  the  meaning  of  the  first  is  very  evident :  it  is  in  the  hem- 
istich that  the  error  lies,  for  we  ought  beyond  dispute  to  read, — 

"  Enough  to  make  a  whore  forswear  her  trade, 
And  to  make  whores  abhorr'd,^^ 

m 

Whoever  read,  or  recited,  to  the  copyist  dropped  the  aspirate,  and 
mduced  him,  merely  writing  mechanically  and  without  attending 
to  the  sense,  to  put  "  a  bawd"  for  abhorred, 

P.  565.  In  the  same  way  ingenuity  has  been  exercised  by  the 
sama  commentator  to  reconcile  us  to  the  word  "marrows," 
where  Timon  is  imprecating  the  earth  in  future  to  bring  forth 
nothing  but  monsters,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  race  of  "  ingrate- 
fiil  man :" — 

"  Dry  up  thy  marrows,  vines,  and  plough-torn  leas." 

What  connexion  is  there  between  "marrows,  vines,  and  plough- 
torn  leas  ?"  We  ought  surely-  to  read  with  the  corrector  of  the 
folio,  1632,— 

"  Dry  up  thy  meadowSj  vines,  and  plough-torn  leas." 

Parch  them  up,  that  they  may  produce  no  "  liquorish  draughts"  or 
"  morsels  unctuous"  for  the  gratification  and  sustenance  of  man. 

P.  567.  Timon  reproaches  Apemantus  with  his  base  origin,  and 
tells  him  that  he  had  never  kno^vn  luxury,  adding, — 

"  Hadst  thou,  like  us,  from  thy  first  swath,  proceeded 
The  sweet  degrees  that  this  brief  world  affords 
To  such  as  may  the  passive  drugs  of  it 
Freely  command,  thou  wouldst  have  plung'd  thyself 
In  general  riot." 

"  The  passive  drugs"  of  the  world  surely  cannot  be  right.  Timon 
is  supposing  the  rich  and  luxrious  to  be,  as  it  were,  sucking  freely 
at  the  "  passive  dugs^'*  of  the  world;  and  an  emendation  in  manu- 
script, which  merely  strikes  out  the  superfluous  letter,  supports 
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this  viow  of  the  passage,  and  renders  needless  Monk  Mason's 
somewhat  wild  t'onjecture  in  favour  of  drudges, 

P.  57'2.  The  accidental  omission  of  him  has  induced  editors  to 
convert  a  participle  and  preposition  into  a  sort  of  substantive,  by 
a  hyphen.  One  of  the  Banditti  says  of  Timon,  as  the  words  have 
been  ordinarily  pruited,  ^^  the  fallmg-from  of  his  friends  drove  him 
into  this  melancholy/'  May  we  not  feel  satisfied,  upon  the  assu- 
rance of  the  old  corrector,  that  the  sentence  ran  thus? — "The 
mere  want  of  gold,  and  the  falling  from  him  of  his  friends,  drove 
him  into  this  melancholy." 

P.  577.  The  mercenary  Poet  and  Painter  visit  l^mon  at  his 
cave  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  report,  that  he  has  still  abim- 
dance  of  gold.  In  all  editions  the  latter  says  to  the  former,  '^It 
will  show  honestly  in  us,  and  is  very  likely  to  load  our  purposes 
with  what  they  travel  for."  This  is  very  like  nonsense,  altliongfa 
no  correction  of  it  has  ever  been  recommended  :  the  annotator  of 
the  folio,  1(>32,  thus  proves  what  must  have  been  in  the  author's 
mind  :- 

*•  It  will  phow  honestly  in  us ;  and  is  very  likely  to  load  our  purtcs  with 
what  we  travel  for  :'^ 

reft.Tring,  of  course,  to  Timon's  wealth.  This  may  be  said  to  be 
one  of  the  emcn<iations  that  requires  no  authority  :  it  carries  con- 
viction on  the  lace  of  it. 

SCENE  IV. 

P.  586.  The  old  introduction  to  this  scene  is,  Enter  a  Soldier 
in  the  woods,  speking  Tiinon^  to  which  is  added  in  manuscript,  the 
necessary  information,  finding  his  grave.  Modern  editors  say,  and 
a  Tombstone  seen,  but  we  meet  with  nothing  of  the  kind  in  the 
early  copies :  that  there  must,  however,  have  been  some  rude 
erection,  or  pile  of  earth,  visible  to  the  audience,  is  clear  from  the 
soldier's  words, — 

"  Some  Ixiast  rcar'd  this ;  there  does  not  live  a  man.^' 

The  folios  have  it,  "  Some  beast  read  this ;"  but  it  is  undoubt- 
edly an  error,  and  the  old  corrector  converts  read  into  "  rear'd." 
Such  has  alwavs  l)een  the  word  since  Warburton's  time. 
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P.  588.  The  last  emendation  requiring  notice,  although  it  may 
deserve  to  be  so  termed,  is  certainly  not  one  ot*  the  changes  that 
must  be  adopted,  since  the  ordinary  text,  although  somewhat  un- 
couth, will  serve :  it  occurs  where  the  Senators  of  Athens  are 
pleading  to  Aldbiades  for  the  lives  of  the  citizens : — 

*<  All  have  not  offended ; 
For  thoee  that  were,  it  is  not  square  to  take 
On  thoee  that  are,  revenge.'' 

The  correction  in  the  folio,  1632,  puts  it  as  an  interrogative  ap- 
peal, and  substitutes  another  word  for  the  unusual  expression,  '^  it 
is  not  square :" — 

"  All  have  not  offended ; 
For  thoee  that  were^  is^t  not  severe  to  take 
On  thoee  who  are,  revenge  ?" 

Steevens  altered  "  revenge"  to  revenges^  for  the  sake  of  the  metre, 
and  very  justifiably,  since  the  word  occurs  just  above  in  the  plu- 
ral, but  the  old  corrector  leaves  it  in  the  singular. 

ProL  and  Epilogue  is  written  at  the  end  in  a  blank  space,  and 
perhaps  it  was  meant  only  as  a  note  that  they  were  deficient ;  but 
such  has  been  the  case  with  the  tragedy  immediately  preceding, 
and  with  others,  to  which  no  such  words  are  appended.  The 
stage-directions,  added  in  manuscript,  are  not  always  as  complete 
and  precise  as  would  seem  to  be  convenient ;  and  the  division  into 
Acts  and  Scenes  does  not,  in  some  instances,  acQprd  with  modem 
editions :  the  old  copies  are  destitute  of  any  such  distinctions :  Act 
IV.  is  made  unusually  long,  while  Act  III.  and  Act  V.  are  too 
short :  Act  IV.  begins,  rather  injudiciously,  with  Timon's  banquet 
of  hot  water,  and  in  the  next  scene  he  is  outside  the  walls  of 
Athens,  cursing  the  city. 
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ACT  1.  SCENE  L 
Vol.  vii.  p.  7.  The  Acts,  but  not  the  Scenes,  are  di 
in  die  old  copies  of  this  tragedy  :  the  latter  are  sapptied  'm ' 
nacript  in  the  foHo.  1632,  but  they  do  not  by  any  mean 
the  some  divisions  as  contained  in  modern  editions,  T! 
of  our  early  stjige,  and  the  deficiency  of  met^ianical  and  0 
contrivances  to  denote  idiangM  of  place,  frequently  raoden 
necessary  to  continue  the  some,  or  nearly  the  same  ohjectebi 
the  eyes  of  the  audience,  although  by  the  characters  and  dl»^ 
it  appeared  that  the  scene  was  altered.  As  an  illustratiaB,  ft 
be  mentioned  thut  the  Gflh  Act  of  "Julius  Qraar"  is  diviild 
Malone  and  others  into  five  Scenes,  by  repi'«senting  that  «b 
curs  passes  on  as  many  difierent  parts  of  Ilie  plains  of  Phfli 
wher^-ii-s  ihf  ..1,1  ^miLi-Utor  f-f  the  ful^  1G.S2,  makis  the  .Vl 
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last  line  does  not  run  better  with  the  emendation  proposed  in  the 
folio,  1632?— 

''That  her  wide  walU  encompaas'd  bat  one  man?'' 

Cassius  is  speaking  of  the  walled  city  of  Rome,  and  not  of  the 
Homan  empire,  although  walks  reads  awkwardly  in  either  case : 
neither  does  he  refer  to  Coesar's  "  walks  and  private  arbours," 
mentioned  on  p.  61.  Possibly  the  occurrence  of  the  verb  "  talk  " 
in  the  preceding  line,  led  to  the  intrusion  of  ^^  walk"  in  the  second 
line. 

P.  15.  The  manuscript-corrector  requires  us  to  make  another 
change,  which  seems  even  less  necessary,  but  at  the  same  time  is 
judicious : — 

"  Brotos  had  rather  be  a  villager, 
Than  to  repute  himself  a  son  of  Rome 
Under  these  hard  conditions,  as  this  time 
Is  like  to  lay  upon  us.'' 

"Under  such  hard  conditions"  sounds  better,  followed  as  it  is  by 
"as  this  time;"  but  this  is,  perhaps,  a  matter  of  discretion,  and 
weJiave  no  means  of  knowing  whether  the  writer  of  the  notes 
might  not  here  be  indulging  his  taste. 

SCENE  ni. 

P.  20.  A  note  in  the  margin  of  the  folio,  1632,  will,  probably, 
settle  a  dispute  carried  on  at  considerable  length,  and  with  some 
pertinacity,  between  Johnson,  Steevens,  and  Malone,  regarding  a 
word  in  a  couplet  thus  printed  in  the  folio,  1623 : — 

^  **  Against  the  Capitol  I  met  a  lion 

Who  glaz'd  upon  me,  and  went  surly  by.'* 

Pope  was  the  first  to  reiid  glar'd  for  "  glaz'd,"  and  Johnson  poorly 
substituted  ga£d  ;  in  the  folio,  1632,  the  second  line  stands, — 

"  Who  glaz'd  upon  me,  and  went  fturely  by ;" 

there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  last  error,  and  that,  as  well  as 
the  first,  is  set  right  by  striking  out  the  e  in  surely^  and  by  oon- 
Terting  "glaz'd"  mto  glared. 
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p.  24.  A  question  has  arisen  respecting  another  passage  in  this 
scene ; — 

*'  And  the  complexion  of  the  clement 
In  favour's  like  the  work  we  have  in  hand." 

The  old  copies  have,  **  Is  favours  like  the  work,"  &a,  and  Reed 
would  have  it,  **  ls/ev*rous  like  the  work,'^  dec ;  but  only  change 
Is  to  "  In,"  and  nothing  more  can  be  required.  This  is  done  hj 
the  old  corrector,  and  such  has  been  the  usual  course  in  modem 
times. 


ACT  n.    SCENE  L 

P.  81.  It  is  proper  to  notice  a  small,  but  not  immaterial  diange, 
where  Brutus  says, — 

*'  And  lot  our  hearts,  as  subtle  masters  do, 
Stir  up  their  servanti)  to  an  act  of  rage, 
And  after  seem  to  chide  -em.    This  shall  mark 
Our  purpose  necessary,  and  not  envious." 

The  usual  reading,  as  authorised  by  the  early  copies,  has  been 
"This  shall  iiiakc,"  instead  of  "This  shall  //wtrA:,"  or  denote  our 
purpose  as  necessary,  and  not  as  proceeding  from  malice  or 
hatred. 

P.  32.  The  observation  of  Metellus,  in  the  folio,  1623,— 
**  Caius  Ligarius  doth  iKjar  Csesar  hard," 
was  converted  in  print  in  the  folio,  1G32,  to 

"  Caius  Ligarius  doth  bear  Csesar  haired," 

The  phrase  occurs  in  two  other  places  in  this  play ;  and  the  man- 
uscript-corrector makes  the  folio,  1G32,  here  conform  to  that  of 
1023. 

P.  33.  When  Lucius  falls  asleep,  Brutus  says,  as  the  passage 
has  always  been  given, — 

*^  Fast  asleep  ?    It  is  no  matter ; 
Eigoy  the  honey-heavy  dew  of  slumber." 
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The  compound  unquestionably  is  not  "  honey-heavy,"  but  "  honey- 
deWj^  a  well-known  glutinous  deposit  upon  the  leaves  of  trees, 
&c. :  the  compositor  was  guilty  of  a  transposition,  and  ought  to 
have  printed  the  line  in  this  form : — 

"  Enjoy  the  heavy  honey-dew  of  filumbcr." 
Such  is  the  manuscript  emendation. 


ACT  m.    SCENE  I. 


P.  44.  Artemidorus,  pressing  forward  to  deliver  his  warning  to 
Ceesar,  observes, — 

"  Mine's  a  eoit 
That  toaches  Cxear  nearer.- ' 

To  which  Caesar  replies,  as  his  answer  has  constantly  been  repre- 
sented,— 

"  What  touches  us  ourself  shall  be  last  served." 

The  corrector  of  the  folio,  1632,  puts  it  interrogatively,  more 
pointedly,  and  more  naturally,  making  Coesar  repeat  the  very 
words  of  Artemidorus : — 

"  That  touches  us  ?    Ourself  shall  be  last  served." 

It  was  Caesar  who  was  to  be  "  last  served,"  not  what  touched  him 
nearly. 

P.  45.  There  is  a  mistake  in  the  distribution  of  the  dialogue 
shortly  before  Caesar  is  stabbed  :  "  Arc  we  all  ready  ?"  certainly 
belongs  to  one  of  the  conspirators,  and  some  commentators  would 
assign  the  words  to  Cinua,  making  them  the  conclusion  of  his 
speech.  Casca,  however,  was  to  strike  the  first  blow ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  a  note  in  the  margin,  he  reasonably  first  inquires,  "  Are  we 
all  ready  ?"  The  course  of  the  dialogue  will,  therefore,  properly 
be  this : — Brutus,  speaking  of  Metellus  Cimber  and  of  his  peti- 
tion, says, — 

**  He  is  addressed  :  press  near  and  second  him. 
Cfin,    Casca,  you  are  the  first  that  rears  your  hand. 
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Catc.  Are  we  all  ready  f 

Com,  What  is  now  amisB, 

That  Cmsar  and  his  Senate  must  redress  T 

MetoUus  Gmber  then  kneels,  and  offers  his  petition  on  behalf  of 
his  brother.  In  Ctesar's  rejection  of  it,  tliree  misprints  are  indi- 
cated, viz,  "  coachings "  for  crouchbigs^  **  the  lane  of  children"  fcr 
"  the  law  of  children"  (so  corrected  conjectii rally  by  Johnson), 
and  "  low  crooked  courtesies"  for  "  low  crouched  courtesies."  No 
change  is  proposed  in  tlie  passage,  '*  Know,  Csesar  doth  not  wrong, 
6:c.,  so  that  the  speculation  upon  it,  founded  upon  Ben  Jonson's 
"  Discoveries,"  is  so  far  not  supported. 

P.  49.  A  manuscript  stage-direction  (the  printed  copy  is  desti- 
tute of  notes  of  the  kind)  requires  Antony,  on  his  entrance  with 
the  line, — 

"  0  mighty  Cscsar !  dost  thou  lie  so  low  ?" 

to  kneel  over  the  body,  and  to  rise,  when  he  says, — 

"  I  know  not,  gentlemen,  what  you  intend,"  Ac 

On  the  next  page,  after  "  1  doubt  not  of  your  wisdom,"  he  tskea 
one  after  other  of  the  conspirators  by  the  hand,  and  turns  to  thi 
body,  and  bends  over  it  while  he  says, — 

"  Thai  I  did  love  thee,  Carear,  O I  'tis  true,"  Ac 

SCENE  m. 
P.  62.  When  Cinna,  the  poet,  entei-s,  he  observes, — 

*'  I  dream'd  to-night  that  I  did  feast  with  Casar, 
And  things  unluckily  charge  my  fantasy." 

Why  should  he  consider  it  unlucky  to  dream  of  feasting  with 
Ca?sar  1  His  fancy  was  charged  with  things  improbable,  not  un- 
lucky, and  the  marginal  correction  in  the  folio,  16^,  is, — 

"  And  things  unlikely  charge  my  fantasy.'' 
The  word  unlikely  also  suits  the  measure  better. 
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ACT  rV.    SCENE  HI. 
P.  69.  In  the  folio,  1623,  when  Brutus  observes, — 

''I  bad  rather  be  a  dog,  and  bay  the  moon, 
Than  such  a  Roman/' 

Qi»aius  replies,  in  the  folio,  1623,  as  if  he  had  misheard, — 

'*  Bmtus,  bait  not  me.'' 

Hie  fitness  of  this  diversity,  "bay"  in  one  place,  and  "bait"  in 
the  other,  has  been  maintained  by  Malone,  and  disputed  by 
Steevens.  If  the  change  from  "  bait "  to  bay,  made  in  manuscript 
in  the  folio,  1632,  can  be  considered  at  all  conclusive,  the  differ- 
ence is  at  an  end  :  it  is  there  printed  "  bait  "  hi  both  instances, 
md  in  both  instances  bay  is  substituted. 

P.  69.  An  emendation  of  some  interest  is  made  in  a  celebrated 
passage  in  the  quarrel-scene  between  Brutus  and  Cassius.  The 
latter  has  said, — 

"  I  am  a  soldier,  I, 
Older  in  practice,  abler  than  yourself 
To  make  conditions." 

Brutus  afterwards  makes  this  calm  remark : — 

"  You  say,  you  are  a  better  soldier : 
Let  it  appear  so  ;  make  your  vaunting  true, 
And  it  shall  please  mc  well.  For  mine  own  part, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  learn  of  noble  men." 

Cassius  had  said  nothing  about  "  noble  men,"  and  his  reply  to  the 
above  has  reference  to  w^hat  he  did  actually  utter : — 

"  You  wrong  me  every  way ;  you  wrong  me,  Brutus; 
I  said  an  elder  soldier,  not  a  better." 

Hia  word  had  been  "  abler,"  not  noble,  nor  nobler ;  and  m  order 
to  make  the  retort  of  Brutus  apply  to  what  Cassius  had  asserted, 
Brutus  unquestionably  ought  to  say, — 

"  For  mine  own  part, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  learn  of  abler  men." 

**  Noble  "  is  struck  through  by  the  old  corrector,  and  abler  inserted 
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in  the  place  of  it ;  whether  upon  any  other  authority  than  vp^ 
rent  fitness  must  remain  doubtful. 

P.  75.  A  question  arising  in  council,  whether  the  forces  of 
Brutus  and  Cassius  should  march  towards  the  enemy,  or  ¥rait  for 
him,  Brutus  urges  the  former  course,  and  Cassius  the  latter. 
Brutus  contends  that  if  they  delay,  the  enemy  will  be  strength' 
ened  and  refreshed  as  he  advances : — 

'*  The  encmji  marching  along  by  them. 
By  them  diall  make  a  fuller  number  up, 
Come  on  rcfresh-d,  new-added,  and  encoorag'd." 

The  corrector^ of  the  folio,  1632,  implies  by  his  proposed  chaogef 
that  "  uew-addod  "  is  merely  a  repetition  of  what  is  said  in  the 
preceding  line — "  by  them  shall  make  a  fidler  number  up  " — and 
he  inserts  a  word  instead  of  "  added,*'  which  is  not  only  more 
fort'il>le,  but  more  appropriate,  and  which  we  may  very  fairly 
suppose  had  been  misheard  by  the  scribe : — 

"  By  them  shall  make  a  fiillcr  number  up, 
Come  on  refrcsh'd,  ncw-keartedj  and  encourag'd." 

This  error  might  hv.  occasioned  by  the  then  broad  pronunciation 
of  "  added  "  liaviiig  l)een  mistaken  for  hearted, 

P.  77.  llic  ])rintor  of  the  folio,  1682,  blunderingly  transposed 
two  lines,  spoken  })y  Brutus  to  the  drowsy  Lucius.  The  error 
has  not  been  noti<vd,  that  we  are  aware  oi^  and  we  only  mentioa 
it,  to  state  tliat  it  i^  eorreeted  in  manuscript:  nothing  of  the  kind 
seems  to  have  escaped  attention.  When  Lucius,  afler  singing, 
falls  asleep,  and  whtai  Brutus  takes  his  book,  the  circumstances 
are  duly  nuted  in  the  margin. 


ACT  V.    SCENE  L 

P.  81.  Octavius,  in  his  interview  with  Brutus  and  Cassius,  de- 
clares that  he  will  never  sheathe  his  sword, — 

"  till  Caepar'p  three  and  thirty  wounds 
Be  well  aveng'd ;  or  till  another  Caesar 
Have  added  slaughter  to  the  t^word  of  traitors." 
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Steeyens  wibjoined  what  he  considered  a  parallel  passage  from 
"King  John,"  Act  IL  Scene  II.  :— 

"  Or  add  a  royal  number  to  the  dead, 
With  slaughter  coupled  to  the  name  of  kings." 

lliere  is  certainly  some  resemblance,  but  it  is  stronger  when  the 
quotation  from  ^^  Julius  Geesar  "  is  printed  as  the  old  corrector  ad- 
Tises: — 

'*  Or  till  another  Cssar 
Have  added  slaughter  to  the  vxMrd  of  traitar.^K 

Octavius  terms  Brutus  a  traitor,  and  challenges  him  to  add 
slaughter  to  the  word^  in  the  same  way  that  slaughter,  in  "  King 
John,"  was  to  be  coupled  "  to  the  name  of  kings."  This  emenda- 
tion seems  plausible,  though  we  may  not  be  disposed  to  insist 
upon  it.^ 

P.  82.  So  with  the  next  emendation,  where  Cassius  informs 
Messala, — 

"  Coming  fi-om  Sardis,  on  our  former  ensign 
Two  mighty  eagles  fell." 

For  "  former  ensign,"  we  are  told  to  read  ^^ forward  ensign,"  which 
is  probably  right,  although  "former"  need  not  necessarily  be 
displaced,  and  may  be  understood  as  foremost.  The  ensign  being 
described  as  in  front,  at  the  head  of  the  army,  the  copyist  may 
have  misheard,  and  therefore  miswritten  "former"  for  forward. 

Near  the  bottom  of  this  page  we  are  told  to  read  term  for 
"  time,"  and  ihjou  for  "some :"  it  is  where  Brutus  declares  against 
suicide, — 

"  But  I  do  find  it  cowardly  and  vile, 
For  fear  of  what  might  fall,  so  to  prevent 
The  term  of  life, — arming  myself  with  patience, 
To  stay  the  providence  of  thme  high  powers, 
That  govern  us  below." 

Hie  above  unquestionably  reads  better  than  as  the  text  has  been 
ordinarily  given :  to  "  prevent  the  term  of  life"  means,  as  Malone 
states,  to  anticipate  the  end  of  life ;  but  still  he  strangely  perse- 
vered in  printing  "  time"  for  term. 


1 
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p.  89.  Tli«<  Mio,  1G3S,  omiu"«rDrd"  in  tiie  foUowing r^ 
■■  Anil  BfO  wlip'r  Bnitus  be  ulivp  or  dead. 
Auil  l>Ting  nil  word  uuto  OctaTJne'  tvnL" 

The  line  atauds  correctly  in  the  Rilio,  1623,  nnd  perhaps  &on^ 
thence  the  BiiifJidaitor  Jerived  "  word ;"  hit  the  vnvaiicr  swm*^ 
aluKjst  to  supply  itself.  The  second  folio  ia  utrdessly  priolo^fc. 
here;  and  not  long  artcrwarJa  (p.  90)  "In"  was  omittfd,  or  i^ij 
lowed  to  drop  out.  Brulus,  Just  before  he  rtinji  on  hit  oum  wor-o^ 
and  after  he  has  tkaten  hajidx  Kwraily  (these  stage^Jirtwtioiu.  like 
bthers,  are  ouly  in  nianuscript)  with  liis  cuunlrymen,  observw, — 

"  M;  benrt  dotb  jo;  Ibftl  frt,  in  all  mj  life, 
I  round  no  qimi  hul  lie  ww  true  tu  me." 

The  folio,  1632,  has  "that  yet  all  my  life:"  "in"  is  necessirj  W 
the  metrew  though,  as  &r  as  the  absolute  menning  la  mnouiued,  it 
might  posmbly  be  spared.     It  is  written  in  the  margin. 

P.  91.  In  Antony's  brief  tJiaraoter  of  Bruins,  at  the  rlosn  of 
the  tragedy,  we  meet  with  two  material  variatioos  pointed  tmtl'j 
tlie  old  corrector,  which  merit  notice,  and  perhaps  aduptim;  '' 
pafiSBge  has  hilhorto  appeared  as  follows : — 


i 


"  All  the  consplratorE.  tare  only  he, 

Dill  that  they  did  io  envy  of  greBlC»wir; 

He.  only,  in  a  genera!  bonet I  llioughl       ' 

And  common  gw>d  to  all,  made  one  of  Iheni.' 
It  must,  we  thinlt,  be  admitted  that  the  last  two  linuaare  improvsd 
if  we  read  them  as  we  are  told  they  ought  to  be  amended  ;— 
"  He  only,  in  a  i/'ntrmu  honext  thought 

0/ common  good  to  all,  made  one  of  them." 
"  A  general  honest  thought  and  common  good  to  all,"  is  at  ieiit 
tautology  ;  and  to  say  that  Brutus  was  actuated  by  "  a  gmttvit 
thought  of  common  good  to  all"  (t.  e.  a  thought  worthy  of  tns 
rank  and  blood)  is  consistent  with  the  disinterested  nnHlity  of 
.his  character,  and  an  admission  that  might  be  o?cpe««l  ftnto 
his  great  adversary.  It  U  hardly  requiring  too  niuch,  in  such 
a  case,  to  suppose  that  the  scribe  misheard  genirout,  «ad  wwl» 
gtwral:  but  the  propriety  of  introducing  the  change  ijito  llw 
text  is  a  matter  of  discretdoiL 


MACBETH. 
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P.  101.  Although,  as  is  stated  in  note  5,  "quarry"  (so  printed 
Ui  the  old  copies)  affords  an  obvious  meaning,  we  find  the  old 
corrector  substituting  for  it  a  word  sounding  very  like  it,  for  which  it 
might  be  mistaken,  and  which,  in  fact,  Johnson  proposed.  The 
line  is  as  follows,  and  it  relates  to  the  rebellion  of  Macdonwald, 
who,  having  supplied  himself  with  kerns  and  gallowglasscs  from 
the  Western  Isles,  for  a  time  liad  been  successful : — 

"  And  fortune  on  his  damned  quarry  smiling.' ' 

While  they  continued  triumphant  the  rebels  could  hardly  be  called 
a  "  quarry,"  unless  by  anticipation ;  and  the  corrector  of  the  folio, 
1632^  introduces  this  alteration : — 

"  And  fartune  on  his  damned  quarrel  smiling." 

Malone,  "who  was  well  disposed  to  adopt  the  language  of  the  early 
editionft,  here  deserted  them  (mainly  on  the  ground  that  at  the 
end  of  this  play,  "  quarrel"  is  used  in  the  same  way  for  the  cause 
of  quarrel),  and  this  without  any  confirmatory  authority,  such  as 
we  now  possess. 

P.  102.  When  Ross  enters  suddenly,  with  tidings  of  the  victory, 
by  Macbeth  and  Banquo  over  the  Norwegians,  Lenox  observes, — 

**  What  a  haste  looks  through  his  eyes ! 
So  should  he  look,  that  seems  to  speak  things  strange." 

VariouB  commentators  have  hero  seen  the  difficulty  of  making 
Boss  '*  seem  to  speak  things  strange"  before  he  had  spoken  at  all: 

(481) 
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it  was,  therefore,  suggested  Uut  Irmu  was  ttio  wnrd  instead  of 
"seeing  ;"  but  if  Uie  objection  be  not  hypercritical,  it  i»  entirely 
removwJ  liy  llio  cM  MinoUlor,  who  assures  us  thai  *•  aoeins"  {fpdl 
tetnut  in  the  fQlios]  bad  btM^ii  tnisjirinled ; — 

"  So  dioDld  be  look,  Uiat  tomft  to  fpeilc  UuDgs  struige." 

Ross  rarlAinly  eamt  "  to  spe«k  things  strange,^  and  on  hia  cntnuii.'« 
looked,  no  iluubt,  us  if  hu  did. 

SCENE  m. 
P.  104.  After  the  second  and  third  Witvhes  hate  beslowfd 
winds  upon  the  first,  she  says, — 


"  I  IB j8*lr  have  nil  Ihe  other ; 
And  the  very  porta  thcj  blow. 
All  the  qaarten  that  Ibej  kumr 
I'  the  fibipinali'a  cbhI. 
I  will  dnuD  him  dry  as  hay,"  to. 


4 


All  ia  in  rhyme,  excepting  that  "  i'  the  shipman's  card"  has  M 
corresponding  line,  and  is  evidently  short  of  the  mtccssary  sj^ 
blee.  These  are  furnished  by  an  emendation  in  the  folio,  16S!i 
which  we  can  scarcely  doubt  gives  the  worda  of  the  poet,  byaom* 
CarelessnesB  omitted : — 

"  All  the  qoartera  that  the;  know 
1'  the  dilpmnn'e  card  IV>  tkota" 

Lower  down,  wii  meet  with  a  proof  that  the  ordiiiaty  confusion 
between  tlie/aud  the  longs  extended  even  to  capitals;  Banquu, 
in  the  folios,  asks,  "How  fkr  is't  called  to  Sorixr  iualead  of 
"  Fores,"  In  the  manuscript  used  by  the  printer,  '*  Korea"  wm 
most  likely  not  writt*'n  with  a  capita]  letter,  and  be  reaJ  it 
KTi»:  but,  supposing  it  the  name  of  a  place,  he  printed  it,  as  bo 
fanded  properly,  SorU.  The  error  is,  c^  course,  aet  righl  in  (lie 
margin  of  the  corrected  folio,  1632. 

P.  100.  The  old  impressions  have, — 


Rowe  wbhed  to  read  )^ail  for  '■  tale,"  but  * 
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Can  was  unquestionably  misprinted  for  "  Came."  Near  the  bot- 
tom of  the  next  page,  "That  trusted  home,"  of  the  folios,  is 
changed  to  "  That  thrusted  home."  In  modern  times  the  word 
has  been  variously  tr<iated. 

SCENE  IV. 

P.  110.  Duncan  thus  speaks  of  the  merits  of  Macbeth  in  the 
folio,  1623  :— 

"  Thou  art  BO  far  before, 
That  swiflefit  wing  of  recompcnce  is  slow 
To  overtake  thee." 

The  folio,  1632,  misprints  the  second  line, — 

'*  That  swiftest  vine  of  recompcnce  is  slow ;" 

and  the  corrector  of  that  edition  amends  the  decided  defect,  not 
by  oon verting  witu  into  "  wing,"  but  into  wimle  or  wind^ — 

"  That  swiftest  wind  of  recompcnce  is  slow." 

Hii9  may,  or  may  not,  have  been  the  line  as  it  came  from  the 
poet's  pen :  at  all  events,  and  for  some  unexplained  reason,  a  per- 
aon  writing  soon  af\er  1032,  seems  to  have  preferred  wind  to 
"  wing,"  when  either  would  answer  the  purpose.  Another  emen- 
dation, in  the  passage  which  immediately  succeeds  the  above  quo- 
tation,  seems  warranted  by  the  sense  : — 

"  Would  tboQ  hadRt  less  deserved, 
That  the  proportion  both  of  thanks  and  payment 
Mig^t  have  been  mine," 

aay  the  folios :  "  might  have  been  tnore^'*  says  the  annotator  on 
the  edition  of  1682:  Duncan  wishes  that  his  thanks  and  payment 
.  oould  have  been  more  in  proportion  to  the  deserts  of  Macbeth. 
Hub  diange  is  doubtful. 

SCENE  V. 

P.  118.  A  very  acceptable  alteration  is  made,  on  the  same  evi- 
dence, in  Lady  Macbeth^s  speech  invoking  night,  just  before  the 
entrance  of  her  husband :  it  ia  in  a  word  which  has  occasioned 
mnGh  speculation : — 

19 
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''  Comp.  thick  u^t, 
And  pall  tht'c  in  tbe  doimcEt  taxrAc  cf  bell, 
Ttaul  my  ki'i'o  knifb  tee  not  tbe  wound  it  m«kn, 
Not  licitvrn  peep  thniagli  the  bluikrt  of  the  duk, 

Tocrj,  -Uold,  hold."" 

Stocvi'iis,  with  ivfi-iviut'  to  "  blanket,"  quotes  mp  and  nrj*  from 
Drayton  ;  mid  Mal-jiio  scrioualv  supposes  that  the  word  »m  «g- 
pi.'sti'tl  tu  Shiiki'sjujiif  by  the  "  coarse  woollen  curtsin  of  the  the»- 
tri',"  whi'ii,  in  f;ii-t.  it  is  not  at  all  known  whether  the  cuitAin.  f*p- 
arittlup  thi'  iiiiilii'tK'i.'  from  the  actors,  was  woollen  or  Ihm. 
Whiit  solution  of  tiic  difficulty  does  the  old  corrector  offer!  Aj 
it  scL'ni^  to  Its,  the  substitution  he  recommends  csnnol  be 
doubted ; — 

-Xorhra 
To  try, 

Tlie  scribe  mi^'lKiird  the  termination  of  bJantneat,  and  abaudlj 


SCENE  TIL 
.  llie  f'lli.i,  1H32,  omits  some  important  words,  consufr 
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That  made  700  break  this  enterprlEe  to  me? 
When  yoa  dnrst  do  it,  tben  70a  were  a  man,"  Ac 

Surely  it  reads  like  a  gross  vulgarism  for  Lady  Macbeth  thus  to 
aak,  *^  What  beast  made  him  divulge  the  enterprize  to  her  ?"  but 
she  means  nothing  of  the  kind :  she  alludes  to  Macbeth's  former 
vaunt  that  he  was  eager  for  the  deed,  and  yet  could  not  now  ^'  screw 
his  courage  "  to  the  point,  when  time  and  place  had,  as  it  were, 
**  made  themselves  "  for  its  execution ;  this  she  calls  a  mere  booii 
on  his  part: — 

"  What  boatt  was't,  then, 
That  made  yoa  break  this  enterprise  to  mef ' 

she  charges  him  with  being  a  vain  braggart,  first  to  profess  to  be 
ready  to  murder  Duncan,  and  afterwards,  from  fear,  to  relinquish 
it.  That  this  emendation  might  be  guessed  by  a  person  who  care- 
fully read  the  text,  without  attention  to  the  conventional  mode  of 
giving  and  understanding  these  words,  we  have  this  proof, — ^that  it 
was  conmmnicated  to  the  editor  of  the  present  volume,  six  months 
ago,  by  an  extremely  intelligent  gentleman,  whose  name  we  have 
no  authority  to  give,  but  who  dated  from  Aberdeen,  and  who  had 
not  the  slightest  knowledge  that  boast^  for  ^'  beast,'^  was  the  manu- 
script reading  in  the  folio,  1632.  It  is  very  possible,  therefore, 
that  the  old  corrector  of  the  folio,  1632,  arrived  at  his  conclusion 
apoa  the  point  by  the  same  process ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  im- 
possible to  deny  that  he  may  have  had  some  authority,  printed, 
written,  or  oral,  for  the  proposed  change ;  and  it  is  quite  certain 
that  people  have  been  in  the  habit  of  reading  **  Macbeth"  for 
the  last  200  years,  some  of  them  for  the  express  purpose  of  de* 
tacting  blunders  in  the  text,  and  yet,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained^ 
have  never  once  hit  upon  this  improvement,  so  trifling  as  regard! 
typography,  but  so  valuable  as  respects  the  meaning  of  Shake 
speare. 


ACT  n.    SCENE  L 


P.  122.  Steevens  suggested  ''curtain^  deeper^*  for  "c  'Utain  I 
sleep,"  and  that  correction  is  found  in  the  folio,  1632 ;  aj  well  as 
"sure"  for  sawre^  and  "which  way  they  walk"  for  "which  they 


mag  wftlk"  of  iJie  folios;  but  no  change  in  minJe  in  "Tiin]i 
ravishviig  Hidus,"  as  if  thai  lutpression  were  Dot  objecdonabli 


S.  A  now  scene  (numbered  3)  haf 
n  tLe  uutrance  of  Lady  MncbL'tli,  i 


ith,- 


■'  Tlutt  irtildi  hAlb  BUile  them  druuk  httb  inoile  me  bold 
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but  tlia  individual  who  took  sucli  singular  pains  with  the  folto, 
1883,  strikes  uut  the  pmtud  words,  Se<ma  tecunda^  and  writes 
Same  against  thcni,  indicating  that  it  was  not  a  Il<^w  scene.  Mac> 
betJi  goca  out  aA«r  the  d!tggi<r-so1iloquy,  and  then  Lailjr  Mai-beth 
cnKirs  to  await  his  rutuni  from  the  iniirdor.  His  rp-ontrancc  is 
marked  too  early  in  the  uld  copies  at  tlie  wurds,  "Whu'a  ihwvt 
what,  ho '."  for  he  makes  this  exclamation  vithout,  bofbro  he  onmes 
in  and  says,  "  I  have  done  the  deed,"  &e.  Opposite  "  ITiJs  fa  a 
sorry  sight,"  blood}/  hands  is  oddud  in  manuscript,  as  \ 
lory  stagp-direellon. 


P.  120,  Ail  that  the  Porter  says  resjActrng  the  supposed  knock- 
ing of  different  persons  at  hL'll-gat«,  down  to  llie  vOrds, "  ihe  ever- 
lasting Ifunflre,'"  itt  struck  out,  perhaps,  as  utfeusive  to  the  Puri- 
tans; hut  the  dialogue  between  the  same  ehoraeter  and  htai-ddT 
is  abridged,  most  likely  to  shorten  the  performanoe.  When  Mse- 
betk  arrives,  we  are  told  that  he  comes  in  in  hia  night-gnten,  and 
Bonijug  subsequently  enters  watadi/,  Oppoaitfl  MaedulTs  in- 
junction (p.  131),  "Look  to  the  Lady,"  who  is  ofibcting  to  be 
overcome  by  the  dreadful  tidings,  Lady  aw.  (perht^i»  for  Ladf 
smooitt)  is  blotted  in  the  margin,  and  just  afterwardB,  we  read,  in 
the  same  situation,  Exit  Lady,  borne  out. 

Tlie  earlier  part  of  Scene  IV.,  with  the  Old  Man's  acouunt  of 
the  feleon  killed  by  an  owl,  and  Ross's  description  of  Duncan's 
horses,  is  erased  with  a  pen,  but  in  so  careless  a  mnnnur  ihat  it 
hardly  aeems  to  have  been  done  by  the  same  liand  which  has  else- 
where marked  particular  portions  fur  omiswon.  Emendadun^ 
when  necessary,  are  continued  in  spite  of  tUe  eriisureB,  as  ia 
mcr  instances. 


A.       ' 
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ACT  m.    SCENE  L 

P.  134.  Too  rigid  an  adherence  to  the  early  copies  has  led  to 
the  perpetuation  of  an  expression  which  Shakespeare  could  hardly 
have  used,  and  which  Sir  W.  Davenant  did  not  introduce  into  his 
alteration  of  this  play.  It  occurs  where  Macbeth  requests  Ban- 
quo's  presence  at  supper,  and  the  latter  replies, — 

"  Let  your  highnes 
Command  npon  me." 

The  old  corrector  of  the  folio,  1632,  like  Davenant  (who  was  fol- 
lowed by  Rowe),  puts  it  much  more  easily  and  naturally, — 

"  Lay  your  highnes' 
Command  upon  me." 

SCENE  m. 
P.  142.  The  folio,  1623,  makes  the  1  Murderer  say,— 

"  Now  Bpura  the  lated  traveller  apace 
To  gain  the  timely  inn ;  end  neere  approaches 
The  subject  of  our  watch." 

Of  course  end  is  an  error  for  "and;"  and  the  folio,  1632,  has 
latest  for  "  lated  : "  the  old  corrector  restores  "  lated,"  and  for 
"  neere"  puts  "  here  "  in  his  margin  :  either  may  be  right ;  but  as 
the  compositor  of  the  first  folio  printed  "  and  "  endj  he  may,  very 
likely  (as  we  are  told  he  did)  have  blundered  with  the  next  word 
**here." 

SCENE  IV. 

P.  145.  The  manuscript  stage-directions  show  particularly  how 
Lady  Macbeth  conducted  herself  of  old  during  the  banquet.  Op- 
posite the  words,  "  Are  you  a  man,"  coming  to  M,  aside  to  him  is 
inserted  in  the  margin.  When,  on  the  next  page,  she  reminds 
her  husband,  "  My  worthy  lord,  your  noble  friends  do  lack  you," 
the  direction  is.  Go  back  to  her  state.  Thus  we  see  that  she  came 
forward  upon  the  stage  to  reprove  Macbeth  for  cowardice  and 
^traction,  and  retired  to  her  position  upon  the  dais,  when  she 
made  an  effort  publicly  to  direct  his  attention  to  his  neglected 
duties  as  host    There  are  several  instructions  of  the  same  kind 


for  iho  govemraent  of  ihe  wtor  of  die  part  of  the  Ghost  of  Bon- 
<]U0,  hut  tkoy  are  to  be  oolloctod  miiHiuintlj-  Oom  tlie  dulogiM. 

P.  147.  The  wmuluaion  of  this  ge>Mt  aeeoo  is  uot  well  printed 
lu  the  folio,  1623,  and  worse  in  tbe  fulin,  1632,  where  "sighia" 
is  mnde  tiffnt,  "  slept "  (pm(,  ica.  These  errors  the  correcior 
carefully  anKHKls,  And  then  oflers  a  soliitiou  of  a  passage  that  ha» 
hitherto  baffled  satisfactory  explanatioD.  It  is  where  Mael^uth 
dares  the  tibost  of  Bauqiio  to  the  desert,  and  adds,  as  the  fiiUua 
pso  it,— 


Mulone  was  for  converting  "  inhabit  theu "  to  inAiVW f  Mm 
we  do  not  quite  approve  of  the  manuscript  change  tn  the  fblfo, 
1633,  not  because  it  is  not  Tory  Intelligible,  allowing  for  a  tnuis- 
pusition,  but  hecauie  it  is  too  proaaiu : — 

"  If  trembling  I  exkibtl.  tb«o  protest  me,"  fto. 
i.  «.  if  you  perceive  mo  tremble.     We  have  been  so 
tach  some  indefinite  tneunin^  to  "  if  trembling  I  inhabit," 
old  impreasions,  that  tbe  reader  is  hardly  prepared  for  so 
AD  explanatifA  as  "  if  trembling  I  exhibit."    Yet,  after  all, 
be  right 


.Hfl 


ACT  IV.    SCENE  L 
P.  154.  In  his  interview  with  the  ^¥^tche8;,  Macbeth  calls  npoB 
them  to  answer  him,  as  the  lines  have  been  always  printed, — 

"TbOD^  MadedcoTDbe  lodg-'d,  and  trace  blown  down; 
Tbojgh  castlca  topple  gn  their  warden'  beadi; 
Tliougb  puluct-s  and  pynuuidB  do  slope 
Tbcii  beada  to  thvir  foundations,"  to. 

No  partioular  objection  is  obvious  in  the  wording  of  this  i 
tiun ;  but  still  the  writ«r  of  tJie  timcjidatJoiia  stat^  that  1 
woi-ds  in  it  are  wrong,  and  ho  alters  them  thus : — 
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Thoagfa  palaces  and  pyramids  do  stoop 
Their  heads  to  thefar  foundations/*  &c. 

As  to  the  word  bleaded,  wc  arc  to  reoollect  that  "  bladcd  com  " 
is  never  "  lodged  "  or  laycd  ;  but  com  which  is  heavy  in  the  ear 
Is  often  borne  down  and  flattened  by  ^nnd  and  rain.  Shakespeare 
liiast  have  been  aware  that  green  com,  or  corn  in  the  blade,  is 
not  liable  to  be  affected  by  violent  weather.  Hence  we  may 
safety  infer  that  he  wrote  "  bleaded  com,"  which  means,  in  some 
of  the  provinces,  and  perhaps  in  Warwickshire,  ripe  com,  com 
ready  for  the  sickle.  Blead  is  a  general  name  for  fruit ;  and  the 
hUading  of  com  means  the  yielding  of  it,  the  quantity  of  grain 
obtained  from  the  blead^  or  ear.  As  to  the  second  word,  it  seems 
almost  indifferent  whether  wo  adopt  o'^er^  or  leave  "on"  as  it 
stands.  The  expression,  "  stoop  their  heads  to  their  foundations,'* 
reads  more  appropriately  and  naturally  than  "  slope  their  heads  to 
their  foundations ;"  and  we  may  feel  strongly  disposed  to  believe 
lliat  it  was  an  error  of  the  press,  smce  not  only  was  the  mistake  so 
easy,  but  the  poet  uses  the  word  stoop  exactly  in  the  same  way  in 
« Hamlet,"  Act  II.  Scene  II.,  and  in  "Cymbcline,"  Act  IV.  Scene  IL 
Whether  it  be,  or  be  not,  necessary  to  alter  "  on  "  and  "  slope," 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  for  "  bladed  "  we  ought  in  future  to 
substitnte  bleaded  in  the  text  of  our  author. 

P.  156.  Theobald  saw  the  necessity  of  altering 

'^  Rebellious  dead,  rise  never,  till  the  wood 
OfBimamrise," 

by  substituting  "head"  for  dead ;  but  the  old  corrector  does 
more:  he  alters  "rebellious"  to  rebellion's,  as  it  were,  personify- 
ing insurrection :  he  was  surely  right : — 

**  Rebellion* 9  heady  rise  never,  till  the  wood 
Of  Bimam  rise." 

P.  158.  When  Macbeth  is  about  to  leave  the  cave  of  the 
Witches,  Lenox  enters  and  informs  him  that  Macduflf  has  escaped 
to  England.  "  Fled  to  England  f  exclaims  Macbeth  in  astonish- 
ment ;  and  he  goes  on  to  declare  his  resolution  in  future  to  exe- 
cute instantly  whatever  he  determines,  and  first  of  all  to  surprise 
MaodufiTs  castle : — 
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'-  Xd  bouting  like  »  DmI  ; 
Thif  ilpoit  ril  do,  befoK  lUa  poipoae  cool ; 

But  QU  Diuro  fights." 

Some  comment  mors  have  supposed  that  "no  mcffe  sigbts"  refen 
to  the  visiiKis  \w  luid  just  seen  conjured  up  by  the  WiwAes;  bat 
the  corroclor  of  the  lolio,  1632,  gives  the  words  an  entirely  on 
aspect,  t'odipletcly  b.-me  out  by  the  context,  which  relates  lo  ibe 
unuxpectfJ  usi-ai'e  of  ^[acdufi': — 

"  Till-'  liecd  I'll  do,  Mbrc  this  purpoM  cool : 
IIul  111:1  lame  Jlighli.' 

Thnt  is.  ho  will  lake  care,  by  the  rapidity  with  which  perforDUiKa 
shall  follow  ilei'isioii,  that  nobody  shall  again  have  on  opportimitT 
of  taking  Highl.  'Hie  compositor  nustook  tbe^  for  a  l<Mtg  1^  tai 
omitted  to  notice  the  I  which  followed  it. 

SCENE  n. 

p.  100.  Much  of  what  passes  between  I^y  MacdafT  and  her 

vriiinL'  M^i.  rh.  fr-m  ''As  birds  do,  mother,"  down  to  ■'and  hang 
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**  In  whom  I  know 
All  the  particolara  of  vice  bo  grafted, 
That  when  they  shall  be  ripened,  black  Macbeth 
Will  seem  as  pore  as  snow." 

Lower  down,  we  are  instructed  to  alter  the  word  " convey"  to 
«i|/oy,  where  Macduff  tells  Malcolm, — 

"  You  may 
Convey  yonr  pleasorcs  in  a  spadoos  plenty, 
And  yet  seem  cold." 

When  enjoy  was  written  enioy^  as  it  usually  was  of  old,  the  prin- 
ter's lapse  may  at  once  be  explained. 

All  that  subsequently  passes  between  Malcolm,  Macdufi^  and  a 
Doctor,  respecting  the  cure  of  the  evil,  is  struck  out.  It  has  been 
supposed  that  it  was  inserted,  in  part,  to  gratify  King  James,  and 
after  his  death  it  was  perhaps  omitted. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  scene  (p.  170),  the  old  reading  of  the 
folios,  "  This  time  goes  manly,"  is  changed  to  "  This  tune  goes 
manly,"  of  which,  however,  there  never  has  been  any  doubt  since 
the  days  of  Rowe.  It  is  another  of  the  instances  in  which  we  have 
already  seen  "  tune"  and  "  time"  confounded. 


ACT  V.    SCENE  H. 

P.  174.  Another  word,  very  liable  to  the  same  perversion,  oc- 
curs in  the  next  emendation.  The  Scottish  insurgent  Lords  are 
talking  of  the  unsettled  condition  of  Macbeth's  mind,  "  Some  say 
he's  mad,"  ^ec.,  and  Gathness  adds, — 

"But,  for  certain, 
He  cannot  bnckle  his  distemper'd  cause 
Within  the  belt  of  rule." 

The  old  corrector  substitutes,  and  with  apparent  reason,  eouree  far 
"  cause :"  it  was  not  Macbeth's  ^*  cause,"  but  his  eouree  of  action 
that  was  distempered. 

SCENE  m. 

P.  176.  In  Coriolanus  (p.  387)  we  have  met  with  "cheer"  mis- 
printed chair  ;  and  here,  if  we  may  trust  the  emendation,  we  have 

19* 
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chair  iiiisjjiiiiiiii  "ihuiT."  Macbeth,  distracted  between  his  guilt, 
his  fiiir,  ami  his  luiiliJu-nce  in  preternatural  promises,  when  b»- 
sieged  In  Dmisidaiic  Caatle,  exclwnis, — 

Will  cbccr  me  eror,  or  dineat  me  now. 
1  havo  liv'd  Itmg  cDODgli :  vttj  wmj  of  lift 
li>  full'D  into  the  Bear,"  Ac. 

Those  tiiioswcnri' advised  to  correct  in  the  foilowuig  manner;  Hid 
with  ri'giird  to  llie  first  word  amended,  as  we  are  to  take  "diaeMt"' 
in  the  sense  of  jinsent  (the  folio,  1633,  mbprints  it  dueaM),then 
con  Ue  little  ul  ye  it  ion  to  understanding  chair,  as  having  reference  to 
the  ruyal  »'3t  <.>r  throne,  which  Macbeth  occupies,  and  fromwhtck 
he  dreads  removal : — 

"Thlapadi 
Wilt  tSair  me  ever,  or  diaeeat  me  now. 
I  bays  lir'd  long  enough :  m;  Mmy  of  lifc 
U  fuH'n  into  the  sear,"  in. 

Choir  was  Bishi'p  Percy's  suggestion,  and  "JIfay  of  life"  was  pi* 
posi-d  ijy  Jiihiisi'ii :  both,  we  see,  are  confirmed  by  a  mudi  ant* 
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SCENE  IV. 
P.  178.  Malcolm  says  of  Macbeth's  power  and  followers, — 

"For  where  there  is  adyantage  to  be  given, 
Both  more  and  less  have  given  him  the  revolt.'* 

Advantage  was  hardly  so  much  to  be  "  given,"  as  to  be  procured 
by  revolt ;  and  as  it  also  seems  unlikely  that  the  same  verb  should 
have  been  used  in  the  very  next  line,  we  may  feel  confident  that 
when  the  old  corrector  puts  it, — 

"  For  when  there  is  advantage  to  be  gotten," 

he  was  warranted  in  making  the  change.  In  the  next  scene  Mac- 
beth complains  that  the  ranks  of  his  enemies  were  filled  by  those 
who  ought  to  have  been  his  friends : — 

"  Were  they  not /arc  W  with  those  that  should  be  ours, 
We  might  have  met  them  darefUl  beard  to  beard/' 

Farced  is  misrepresented  "forc'd"  in  the  old  copies,  and  in  all 
modem  editions ;  but,  as  we  gather  from  the  substitution  of  the 
letter  a  in  the  margin  of  the  folio,  1632,  the  meaning  is  that  the 
ranks  of  the  besiegers  were  stuffed  or  filled  out  by  soldiers  who 
had  revolted  from  Macbeth. 

Just  afterwards,  we  encounter  another  alteration  of  more  mo- 
ment, when  Macbeth  asks  the  meaning  of  the  "cry  of  women" 
that  he  has  heard  within :  he  says, — 

"  The  time  has  been,  my  senses  would  have  cooPd 
To  hear  a  night-shriek.'' 

The  manuscript-correction  here  is  quailed  for  "  cooled,"  a  much 
more  forcible  word  ;  but  this  is  one  of  the  places  where  it  is  pos- 
nble,  that  the  person  recommending  the  change  may  have  exer- 
cised his  taste,  rather  than  stated  his  knowledge.  It  scarcely 
seems  likely  that  one  word  should  have  been  mistaken  for  the 
other,  but  this  observation  will,  of  course,  apply  to  many  of  the 
extraordinary  errors  that  have  been  from  time  to  time  pointed 
out.  How  little  old  compositors  attended  to  the  sense  is  proved 
on  the  next  page  by  the  feet  that  "  dusty  death,"  which  occurs  only 
a  few  lines  subsequently,  and  which  is  rightly  printed  in  the  folio, 
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1623,  is  converte-i  into  "jftirfy  death"  in  the  folio,  1632.  Sttdj 
is  deleted,  and  "  Ju<it_v  "  plnc«d  iu  the  margio  hy  the  old  oorrecWr. 
Nevertheless,  "studi/  death"  has  met  with  its  prevet^  vindiuiwr 
in  comparatively  niodeni  times. 

An  additiLin  Ls  made  to  the  printed  stage-dirctdon  (p.  IS*.  i«- 
ler  Maeduff  with  Macbeth'*  head,  m  these  words,  which  shov  tlie 
somewhat  remnrkublc  manner  in  which  the  speetaeJe  n»s  \n- 
scnted  to  the  audience,  on  a  pike — ttidc  it  in  the  ffrtntmd,  Tim 
action  precisely  aoi'ords  with  what  Macdttff  says  on  tbe  occaaicB:— 


HAMLET. 


ACT  L    SCENE  L 

P.  195.  When  Bernardo  comes  to  relieve  Frandsoo  on  his 
guard,  the  latter  observes, — 

**  Yoa  come  most  careftilly  upon  your  hoar ;'' 

to  which  Bernardo  answers,  as  the  text  stands  in  the  old  copies, 
"Tis  now  struck  twelve."  Steevens  suspected  that  Bernardo 
ought  to  say,  "  Tis  new  struck  twelve ;"  and  in  the  folio,  1632,  as 
corrected  in  manuscript,  such  is  the  reading :  Bernardo  means 
that  he  deserves  Francisco's  praise  for  his  punctuality  in  coming 

just  as  the  dock  has  struck. 

• 

P.  197.  The  printed  stage  directions  in  this  tragedy  are  more 
numerous  than  in  many  others,  so  that  fewer  remain  to  be  sup- 
plied in  manuscript.  Sometimes,  where  they  are  not  new,  addi- 
tions are  made  to  them :  thus,  when  we  have  Enter  the  Ghosty  the 
word  armed  is  written  in  parenthesis,  to  show  what  was  his  ap- 
pearance in  this  scene ;  afterwards,  we  shall  find  that  when  the 
Ghost  makes  his  visit  to  Hamlet  and  his  mother  in  the  closet 
scene  (p.  289),  he  is  described  in  manuscript  as  unarmed^ 
though  we  are  not  told  as,  as  in  the  quarto,  1603,  that  he  is  **  in 
his  night  gown."  Perhaps,  in  consistency  with  what  Hamlet  says, 
he  was  there  supposed  to  be  "  in  his  habit  as  he  lived ;"  and  when 
the  drama  was  represented  before  the  old  corrector  it  may  have 
been  the  custom  of  the  theatre  that  the  Ghost  should  come 
before  the  audience,  not  "  in  his  night  gown,"  but  in  his  ordinary 
appareL  We  may  presume  also  that  in  this  first  scene  a  cock 
was  heard  to  crow,  in  order  to  give  the  Ghost  notice  of  Uie  fit 
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time  fur  Ills  departure.  Cor*  croio*  hinng  plnwd  in  iJic  t 
opi>09nto  the  words  "Slop  it,  Miiri'ijUiwi." 

P.  19fl,  Whether  llw  old  CKtrmeiot  did  or  did  not  reaort  to  ai 
of  tlio  qiurtos  for  itsaistAnw,  ihnj  all  have 

"  Sbwk'il  Dp  k  lilt  oT  UwlcM  raMlntco," 

for  "landitu  rexolutos"  (to  wluoh  It  was  Ghaiig«d  in  the  folU 
nnd  "lawless"  is  imported  into  thu  (ulio,  1032.     The  cock  { 
301)  is  called  thtTo  in  manuscript  "  the  trumpot  of  the  moroj^ 
and  not  of  the  day,  "  morn  "  Iwing  the  read  ing  of  the  (luartos,  ami 
day  of  the  folios. 

SC£NB  IL 
P.  202.  More  passages  than  usual  arc  crossed  out  in  this  p 
owing  to  its  extreme   length;   and  wherever  this  pcnon  \ 
Bbridgud  it  thou^l  that  eveu  two  or  three  lines  ootild  k 
penscd    with,  they  are  erased.     Tlius  in  Lloratio's  speech,  n 
the  lop  of  this  page,  tlie  second  and  third  Unee,  as  well  a 
eiglil}]  and  ninth,  are  struck  out ;  and  in  the  King's  spe«icii,  o 
ing  Scene  11.,  the  eloventb,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  lines  j 
for  omission.     Several  other  parts  of  the  scene  are  treated  h 
xamo  way  ;  hut  if  any  corrections  were  required  in  theni,  tl 
in  other  places,  are  nn&de  notwithslAnding. 

P.  205.  When  ihe  Queen  reproaches  her  son  for  conthiD 
wear  his  mouniiug,  as  the  line  is  represented  in  the  quartos,  4 
says,— 

■'  GooJ  namUt,  cast  thy  nighteJ  colour  olT:" 

the  folios  have  nightly  for  "  nighted,"  which  the  corrMtor  o 
folio,  1032,  alters  to  nightlikt,  which  is  certainly  better  t 
nightly,  but  is  not  countenanced  by  any  known  edition, 
such  was  the  word  he  liad  heard  upon  tho  slagi?,  and  there 
inserted  it, 

P.  210.  Horatio,  describing  the  effect  of  the  nppeamnoe  o 
Ghost  upon  Bernardo  and  Marceltus,  tella  Iliiiulet,  aa  llie  t 
the  <iuartoa  has  it, — 
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"  Whilst  they,  distilPd 
Almost  to  jelly  with  the  act  of  fear, 
Stand  dumb,  and  spoak  not  to  him.'' 

The  folios,  on  the  other  hand,  read, — 

«  Whilst  they  beatilVd 
Almost  to  jelly  with  the  act  of  fear/'  Sui. 

Neither  word,  "  distill'd  "  or  bestilVd,  can  be  perfectly  satisfactory; 
but  it  is  apparent  that  hestilVd  was  a  misprint  in  the  folio,  1623 
(and  from  thence  copied  into  the  folio,  1632),  for  a  word,  very 
like  it  in  letters,  but  affording  a  very  clear  and  sensible  mean- 
ing:— 

«  Whilst  they,  bechUVd 
Almost  to  jelly  with  the  act  of  fear, 
Stand  domb,  and  speak  not  to  him." 

Bernardo  and  Marcelius  were  almost  chilled  to  jelly  by  their  ap- 
prehensions, "  the  cold  fit  of  fear  "  having  come  powerfully  upon 
them.  This  must  be  deemed  ;  text  superior  to  that  of  any  old 
or  modem  edition. 

SCENE  m. 

P.  213.  The  address  of  Laertes  to  his  sister,  instructing  her  how 
to  receive  and  return  Hamlet's  love,  is  full  of  verbal  and  literal 
errors  in  the  folio,  1632 ;  and,  besides  corrections  of  these  in 
three  places,  the  text  is  made  to  tally  with  that  of  the  quartos : 
thus  "  safety"  is  substituted  for  sanctity^  "act  and  place"  for  sect 
ondforcey  and  "  keep  you  in  the  rear  "  for  "  keep  mthin  the  rear." 
TTicse  three  mistakes  were  transplanted  from  the  earlier  folio,  and 
the  setting  of  them  right  may  look  as  if  the  authority  of  the 
quartos  had  been  appealed  to. 

P.  215.  Polonius,  advising  his  son  on  the  subject  of  apparel, 
thus  speaks,  as  the  lines  have  always  stood, — 

"  And  they  in  France,  of  the  best  rank  and  station, 
Are  of  a  most  select  and  generous  chief  in  that." 

Malone  would  explain  "  chief"  heraldically ;  but  it  is  simply  an 
error  erf*  the  press :  ''  chief"  was  of  old  spelt  "  chiefe,"  and  the 


compoutor  miHr«Mii»g  tbc  long  »  for  /,  printed  ' 
ehoite  or  chuiet : — 

"  Are  uTs  moet  Mlcct  tkni  gonnraus  efunee  ta  Uwt.^ 

The  folius  priiil  it  'Arjf,  but  SteevorM  was  disposed  U<  lliink  chnrt 
thu  wnrd  wnnted,  aiid  he  was  doI  inisbtkco,  for  that  &iu-jatiun  is 
inadu  in  Oio  folio,  1632. 

P.  217.  'Fhcoliold  guessed  rightly  that  "sanctified  and  piam 
bonds"  ought  to  be  **  sanctifiiul  and  pious  ha%ed»  ;'"  bnt  three  Udm 
lower  oocura  au  uniondation  in  the  folio,  1633,  whiuh  nobody  bta 
speculated  upon,  but  which  is  at  least  ei^ually  plausible.  Polo- 
nioa  Hays  to  Ophuliii, — 

"  I  would  out.  in  p1^  terma.  from  thii  timu  torthi 
Have  yon  to  alindiT  anj  mciniLiit  IcUurc. 
At  to  give  woiila  or  talk  with  the  lord  UiuuleL" 

For  "Bladder"  read  aqaatuler.  and  for  "momi'ni"  momimUi- 
was  not  to  waste  n  moment's  leisure  upon  him.    The  scribe 
to  hav«  mishenrd  \>oth  batod  and  squaitdtr.     At  \ho  end 
epeeuh  this  tuiperfecl  line  occurs : — 

"  Look  to't,  I  obarge  you ;  come  yanr  ways." 
The  old  correction  is, — 

"  Look  to't,  I  charge  ytm ;  to  nou,  come  your  waya'' 
So  now  may  have  dropped  out,  or  may  possibly  have  been  addfld* 
merely  to  complete  the  measure. 
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SCENE  IT. 

P.  220.  When  the  Ghost  enters,  a  manuscript  notti  ststea 

ho  is  artneii  a»  btfore.    There  is  a  singular  oiargiiial  iQStni<:tioti  to 

the  player  of  the  part  of  Ilamlot,  that  after  he  has  exclsimod, — 

"Angels  and  ministers  of  grace  defend  ail" 

he  is  Xopavst  before  be  continues.  This  seems  natural,  and  lher»- 
fore  judicious;  and  we  may,  perhaps,  itifer  Uiat  such  was  the 
mode  in  which  Bichard  Burbagc  (the  original  n?presentative  of 
the  character)  delivered  the  address.     From  him  it  may  hn* 
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been  handed  down  to  the  time  of  the  old  corrector  through  Joseph 
Taylor,  who  followed  Burbage  in  this  and  some  other  principal 
parts.  During  this  pause  we  may  suppose  that  the  actor  was 
gasping  for  breath,  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  apparition,  and 
unable  for  some  moments  to  proceed. 

SCENE  V. 

P.  222.  This,  according  to  the  ancient  stage-arrangements,  and 
according  to  the  representations  of  the  old  editions,  was,  proba- 
bly, not  a  new  scene ;  for  after  Hamlet  and  the  Ghost  have  gone 
out,  as  it  were  to  "  a  more  removed  ground,"  Horatio  and  Mar- 
oellus  say  a  few  words  and  retire :  Hamlet  and  the  Ghost  then 
return  to  the  scene,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  lefl  to  the  audi- 
ence to  imagine  that  the  groimd  on  which  they  stood  was  not,  in 
&ct,  the  same  they  had  before  occupied. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  Acts  and  Scenes  are  not  divided 
in  the  quartos ;  and  in  the  folios,  though  Actus  Primus  and  Actus 
Secundus  are  marked  (with  the  distinction  of  some  of  the  scenes), 
we  are  without  any  printed  notes  of  the  kind  during  the  rest  of 
the  tragedy.  The  emendator  of  the  folio,  1632,  was,  therefore, 
the  first  to  supply  the  deficiency :  he  appears  to  have  done  so  ac- 
curately (with  one  or  two  exceptions)  according  to  the  practice  in 
bis  age,  but  by  no  means  precisely  the  same  as  in  modem  edi- 
tions. 

In  the  last  line  on  this  page  we  are  desired  by  the  old  corrector 
to  read  "  confin'd  to  lasting  fires,"  instead  of  "  confin'd  to  fast  in 
fires,"  a  change  recommended  by  Heath  in  his  "  Revisal."  Stee- 
vens,  Farmer,  and  Monk  Mason  contend  that  no  alteratipn  is 
required. 

P.  225.  Regarding  the  subsequent  lines,  as  invariably  printed, 
an  advantageous  proposal  is  made  in  the  corrected  folio,  1632 : — 

"  Thus  was  I,  sleeping,  by  a  brother's  hand, 
Of  life,  of  crown,  of  queen,  at  once  dippatch'd." 

"Dispatcd'd"  cannot  be  right,  and  why  should  Shakespeare  em- 
ploy a  wrong  word  when  aaother,  that  is  imobjectionable,  at  once 
presented  itself  viz, — 
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"  Of  life,  of  erowQ,  of  qoMB,  at  oDoe  ittpaWdP' 

Mi^romliii^  v.-a.<..  most  likoty,  the  cause  of  tlua  blunder;  ibe  <sr- 
liirst  quari.i.  UiOIl.  hns  deprii'd  for  **  dispatcii'd,"  of  tbe  oAff 
ijii.irtos  tmd  fiilifis ;  Imt  wc  may  feel  confident  that  the  poet'i  iiu»- 
prititfil  wor<l  wii'i  ilt'S/joird.  It  is  written  upon  an  erasoR,  ul 
jHisbibly  iho  <.>1<I  cui'n.'<.'tor  first  inserted  dtpriv'd,  and  aflemrli 
Hiiw  rt'usoii  tu  chaiigu  it  to  despotfd,  as  the  true  language  of  tb 

ACT  n.   SCENE  n. 

P.  230.  Wo  hiivc  hero  one  more  of  the  many  proofs  how  «m 

woril  was  put  fur  aii'ither,  because  the  word  misprinted  occami 

in  a  JilTurcnt  p.iri  ut'  the  same  line ;  tbe  quartos  assgc  to  Polo- 

"  M;  ae'Ks  shaU  be  the  fnU  to  that  gntt  fewt." 
In  the  folio,  l*'i23,  it  become, — 

■'  My  npo-"  Anil  he  the  nmi  to  Uiat  great  ttast  i"* 
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What  afterwards  passes  between  Hamlet  and  Rosencrantz  respect- 
ing the  popularity  of  companies  of  young  performers,  under  the 
titles  of  Children  of  the  Revels,  Children  of  Paul's,  dsc,  is  crossed 
out  with  a  pen,  because,  among  other  reasons,  at  the  time  when 
the  play  was  shortened  this  portion  was  inapplicable. 

P.  251.  Pope's  emendation,  in  opposition  to  all  the  ancient  au- 
thorities, of  Molt  for  "  sallets,"  is  supported  by  a  correction  in  the 
folio,  1632. 

P..  254.  We  must  attribute  to  mishearing  a  corruption,  though 
not  of  much  importance,  in  the  last  line  of  the  Player's  proba- 
tionary speech,  referring  to  the  clamorous  grief  of  Hecuba,  when 
she  saw  Priam's  limbs  "minced"  by  the  sword  of  Pyrrhus : — 

**  Would  have  made  milch  the  barning  eyes  of  heaven, 
And  paflsion  in  the  god&'' 

^  And  passionate  (»>.  compassionate)  the  gods"  is  the  way  in 
wfaidi  we  learn  we  ought  to  read  the  last  hemistich  :  to  say  that 
it  made  "  passion  in  the  gods"  is  certainly  sense,  but  the  emenda- 
tion proposed  should  probably  be  the  text. 

P.  256.  The  same  may  be  remarked  of  the  next  change  that 
occurs  in  the  folio,  1632 :  it  Ls  in  Hamlet's  soliloquy,  where  he  ad- 
verts to  his  own  irresoluteness : — 

*^  For  it  cannot  be, 
But  I  am  pigeon-liver'd,  and  lack  gall 
To  make  oppreerion  bitter." 

It  was  not  ^  oppression,"  but  crime,  that  was  to  be  punished  by 
him ;  and  to  read 

«  To  make  tramgresiion  bitter," 

is  so  &r  an  improvement :  the  similarity  in  the  sound  of  the  ter- 
minations of  both  words  may  have  mided  the  copyist.  "  Oppres- 
sion" is,  however,  quite  intelligible. 


AOT  m.    SCENE  L 
P.  260.  Hie  manuscript-annotatOT  adqpts  two  changes  in  the 
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quikrti.w  in  ITnnik-t's  m'oat  soliloquy :  these  are  "the  proud  mui*) 
toiiiuiii.lj"  iii.-.l.:ii|  I  it'  ■■  the /WOT  mau's  contumclv,"  a»  it  i*f>ivcB 
ill  nil  tlh-  |ii'ii'>-i :  :niil  ■■iliL-  pangs  of  dirspis'il  love"  instead  ti'  "ihe 
jinii^-i  "l'  '/i-i'ri:\l  \<Ai-."  as  also  there  misprinted. 

V.  -Jit:t.  Ilaml.'t,  iti  oM  and  modem  editions,  tt'lls  OplKlia.'i 
am  viry  pn  md.  n-vin^i-ful,  ambitions ;  with  more  otTences  at  my 
Ixi-k.  Ikin  I  luivr  ilL.iii;rht  to  put  them  in."  Stecvens  ssvstbit 
'■lui-ri- . lilliiii.*  :ii  uiy  liock"  means *' alwavs  ready  to  eotn*  al>sut 
me:"  tlii-  tuny  lii- so. but  amanuwript-correctioii  supplies  a muoli 
luoi-'  iia:Mr:iI  \\Mril  luid  vnsy  interpretatiou,  ris.  that  Hamln  a 
Iim1.i1  wiili  ntl'iiios — ^- with  more  oflouees  at  my  back,  (hanlhiv; 
th-ii-lji^i.,  put  ih.iiiin." 

P.  'Jiir'.  Till-  :-e\LTal  misprints  ut  the  folio,  10*23,  in  Hamlrt'i 
dii>  .lum-;  <:•  ibi-  I'Liyers,  are  eopied,  and  multiplied  in  the  tlijA 
H'^'.-J,  liiii  II, It  luk'  lit"  them  escapes  corrix-tiou :  amon^  themn 
iii.iy  ti;.  i.iii  III  that  -nr  JVorntan"  is  altered  to '^  noriuan  "  by  strik- 
ii:L:  '.'lit  till'  i-'iiijiiiii'lion,  and  dividing  the  word.  This  emeDiiatii'B 
s  Farmer's  notion  (hat  2tfussulm 
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1604,  and  in  the  folios,  or  ^  So  you  must  take  your  husbands,"  viz, 
for  better  for  worse.  When  these  annotators  wrote,  it  was  not 
known  that  a  still  earlier  quarto  (1603)  has  it,  ^^  So  you  must  take 
your  husband ;"  and,  in  addition,  it  now  appears  that  the  old  cor- 
rector of  the  folio,  1632,  altered  the  reading  there  found  to  "So 
you  mtist  take  your  husbands."  In  the  same  way,  it  has  been 
doubted  when  Hamlet  on  a  subsequent  page  (277)  speaks  of 
**two  Provincial  roses  on  my  rac*d  shoes"  (we  spell  it  as  in  the 
folios ;  the  quartos  print  it  raz*€[),  he  means  rai/ed  shoes,  rcued 
shoes,  or  raised^  that  is,  elevated  shoes.  The  old  corrector  spells 
it  ^  raised  shoes,"  and  We  may  presume  that  that  is  what  was  in- 
tended ;  namely,  shoes  which  gave  the  actor  artificial  height.  This 
is  the  more  probable,  because  Richard  Burbage,  the  original  Ham- 
let, was  a  man,  probably,  of  rather  short  stature. 

P.  277.  The  two  lines  delivered  by  Hamlet  after  the  sudden 
breakmg  off  of  the  play, — 

"  For  if  the  King  like  not  the  comedy, 
Why  then,  belike,  he  likes  it  not  perdy," 

are  underscored  as  a  quotation  ;  and  such  we  may  reasonably  sup- 
pose them  to  be. 

SCENE  m. 
P.  283.  When  the  King,  in  his  soliloquy,  says, — 

"  Offence's  gilded  hand  may  shove  by  jnstice, 
And  oft  'tis  seen,  the  wicked  prize  itself 
Bays  ont  the  law,''  • 

we  need  no  great  persuasion  to  make  us  believe  that  we  ought  to 
read,  as  a  manuscript  note  tells  us, — 

"  And  oft  'tis  seen,  the  wicked  purse  itself 
Buys  out  the  law." 

When  Hamlet  enters  behind ^  another  stage-direction  (printed  in 
no  copy)  states  that  he  has  his  sword  drawn  ready  to  kill  the 
King,  if  his  resolution  had  held.  The  old  mode  of  acting  the 
scene  appears  to  have  been,  that,  when  Hamlet  came  in  at  the 
back,  the  King  knelt  in  front  of  the  stage,  and  did  not  retire 
and  kneely  as  stated  in  modem  editions. 
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SCENE  IT. 
P.  aHTi.  Before  Ilniiilet  comes  to  his  moUMT,  in  the  dowt- 
soene.  Pul»nius  W\<]'-s  himnelf  behind  the  irraa,  and  uys,  m  it  bi 
been  invariably  jirintoj, — 

"  111  siltuwe  me  e*«D  here.* 

That  thU  is  a  n)i.'<i>riitt  we  might  guess  witbunt  any  hint  fimn  tb 
corrected  folio,  ItiSi,  which  thua  gives  the  vords, — • 

*'  III  'teoute  me  eveD  bere.* 

Jolinsoii  felt  oliligfil  to  explain  that"ni  silence  me  e'tn  hen' 
mijiiit  ■■  I'll  u^"  no  more  words."  In  " The  Merry  Wive*,'  Fit 
statf  says,  "  I  will  •.iisconce  me  twhind  the  arras,"  which  is  eunir 
what  Poloniiis  tku'S.  'Scoitee  and  etunmet  are  constantly  used 
%urativi'ly  for  hide. 

P.  3:^.  \Vlicii  Hamlet  is  comparing  the  representations  of  hi« 
fiithi'r  an.i  his  iindi',  the  first  folio  has  "wholesome  breath"  vastai 
cif  '■  tthoU'*ciiiie  liriither"  of  the  quarto9,and  the  second  folio  oddi 
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<'  Do  you  not  como  your  tardy  soa  to  chide, 
That,  lapfs'd  in  time  and  passion,  lets  go  by 
The  important  acting  of  your  dread  command  ?" 

The  amended  reading  offered  in  the  folio,  1632,  is. — 

**  That  lapsed  mfume  and  passion,''  &o. ; 

l)nt"laps'd  in  time  and  passion"  may,  nevertheless,  be  right, 
supposing  Hamlet  to  intend  that  he  has  let  slip  the  proper  oppor- 
tunity. 


ACT  IV.    SCENE  HL 

P.  298.  The  emendation  next  to  be  noticed  is  well  worthy  of 
consideration,  and  perhaps  of  adoption.  The  King  asks  Hamlet 
where  Polonius  is  at  supper,  and  ^e  answer  is  this  in  the  quar- 
tos:— 

''Notiriiere  he  eats,  bat  where  he  is  eaten:  a  certain  conyocation  of 
politic  worms  are  e'en  at  him.    Yoor  worm  is  your  only  emperor  for  diet," 

The  folios  omit  "  politic,"  probably  unintentionally,  but  possibly 
because  it  was  not  clearly  understood  why  the  worms  should  be 
called  "politic."  The  old  corrector  of  the  folio,  1632,  leads  us 
to  suppose  that  "  politic"  was  misprinted,  or  miswritten,  for  an 
epithet,  certainly  more  applicable  in  the  place  where  it  occurs,  in 
reference  to  the  taste  of  the  worms  for  Uie  rich  repast  they  were 
enjoying : — 

"  A  certidn  conyocation  of  palated  worms  are  e'en  at  him.  Your  worm  is 
yoor  only  emperor  for  diet :  we  fat  all  creatnres  else  to  faX  ns,  and  we  fat 
oonelyes  fbr  maggots." 

It  is  easy  to  suppose  that  "  politic,"  a  word  with  which  the 
scribe  was-familiar,  was  misheard  by  him  for  the  unusual  word 
jMlated.  Shakespeare  employs  to  palate  as  a  verb  in  "  Coriola- 
nus,"  Act  in.  Scene  I.,  and  in  "  Antony  and  Cleopatra,"  Act  V. 
Scene  II. ;  and  it  is  doing  no  great  violence  to  imagine  that  he 
here  uses  the  participle  of  the  same  verb.  If  the  text  had  aU 
ways  stood  ^palaUd  worms,"  and  it  had  been  proposed  to  change 


It  W  "politic  worm*,"  few  read«rs  would  for  ki  itieuuit  haveooo- 
sunUd  to  Kliui^uiiib  au  eiiprvmioD  so  poculi&rlj  Slukespevian. 

SCENE  V. 
P.  804.  It  is  worth  a  brieT  not«,  that  ibe  second  of  Opbelii' 
frs^nenta  of  b&llitda, — 

"  AdiI  nt  hie  head  b  grwB  green  tuf," 
is  written  in  the  fvlio,  1632,— 

"  And  at  his  head  k  gretn  graft  tart," 

Ageia,  on  the  next  page,  the  folio,  1632,  for  the  b'n«,  as  it  siaeii 
in  the  folio,  1623,— 
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misprints  ■' Lot  in"  twico,  instcnd  of  "that  out"  in  Uie  socoml 
Inefaniw.     lliis  iiliindor  ia  set  riglil  m  the  murgin.     Wlien  0[itie- 
lia  re-enters,  "  faro  joti  woU,  toy  dove"  (p.  310),  is  given  m  tH 
the  fiilJoa  as  pari  of  her  liallad ;  but  it  is  marliL-d  by  Ihe  old  a 
rector  as  Hpokcn,  uiiil  rtot  sang.     Agaiu,  the  same  autkoritjrJi 
UB  that  the  lines  on  p.  311, — 


Go  I 


lo,  he  la  dead ; 
a  thy  dCBtb-bod," 


ought  to  nin,  as  we  mny  very  well  believe, — 
"  No.  no,  he  ii  dead, 
Oof  lo  kit  death-bed, 
He  never  will  come  agajn." 

It  hits  always  hitherto  beea  printed,  "  ffo  tn  (Ay  doath-b 
we  can  scarcely  think  the  pi'oposed  change  merely  arbitrary.ij 

■■  HiB  beard  wafl  m  white  m  snow,'' 
the  correction  in  manuscript  is, — 

"  Hui  beard  was  white  ai  bdow." 

In  the  folios  it  ts,  "  His  beard  as  whit*  as  snow."  and  iho  ri 
mny  be  deemed  imiodterlnl.     When  Ophelia  makes 
stated  that  she  goes  out  dancing  dUtratUd,  although  ahe  h 
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«uch  a  melancholy  ditty  jast  before,  and  had  taken  such  a  sad  fare- 
well.    It  is  the  last  we  see  of  her. 

P.  321.  A  very  absurd  mbprint  found  its  way  into  the  folio, 
1623,  where  the  Queen  describes  the  death  of  Ophelia :  the  quar- 
tos properly  read, — 

"  Pull'd  the  poor  wretch  from  her  melodious  lay ;" 
which  in  the  folio,  1G23,  stands, — 

"  Pull-d  the  poor  wretch  from  her  melodious  ftuy;" 
and  in  the  folio,  1632,^ 

**  Pull'd  the  poor  ^Tctch  from  her  melodious  by!" 

Perhaps  "lay,"  substituted  in  the  margin  of  the  folio,  1632,  was 
obtained  from  the  quartos ;  but  it  is  not  impossible,  if  the  emen- 
dation were  not  guessed  at,  that  it  was  introduced  from  accurate 
recitation  of  the  passage  on  the  stage  :  nobody  could  imagme  buy 
or  by  right. 


ACT  V.    SCENE  L 

P.  322.  Two  small  portions  of  the  Grave-diggers'  Scene  are 
struck  through  with  a  pen :  the  first  relates  to  Adam  being  a  gen- 
tleman :  and  the  second  to  the  length  of  time  the  First  Grave- 
digger  had  filled  his  office,  and  the  motive  for  sending  Hamlet 
into  England.  If  William  Kemp  played  the  part  of  the  First 
Grave-digger,  as  has  been  conjectured  (Chalmers's  "  Apology,"  p. 
457),  we  need  not  be  surprised  at  any  expedient  to  keep  such  a 
favourite  before  the  audience ;  but  when  he  was  gone,  some  re- 
duction of  the  dialogue  may  have  been  held  desirable,  on  accoimt 
of  the  great  length  of  the  play.  However,  it  is  more  than  doubt- 
ful whether  Kemp  belonged  to  the  same  company  as  Shakespeare 
•when  Hamlet  was  produced.  (See  "  Memoirs  of  the  Actors  in 
Shakespeare's  Plays,"  pp.  105.  115.) 

P.  829.  The  four  lines  in  rhyme  which  follow  Hamlet's  prose 
introduction, — 

**  Imperial  Cbbbt,  dead,  and  tqni'd  to  day,"  Ao. 
20 
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are  liistinguiAhed  iii  the  fuUo,  1032,  as  n  quoutioD  Ui  the  unul 
w»)' :  and  ihuy  seem  to  have  occurrwi  to  th«  sf«aker,  nit  eitrtiK- 
ly  appoHito  U)  what  he  luuJ  liiiiiself  ju§l  miJ  n-spccling  liic  "ilu*t 
of  Alusauder."  Wo  liavti  no  tiutiun  from  whence  ib«  pui^<] 
was  token. 

P.  S3S.  WhenHamlHtdlsLaertcs.asthBlinelapiinlede^'ctf 
where, — 

"  111  ao'l.— Doat  Ukw  ootne  here  to  whine  V 
the  line  dearly  wants  two  sylluliles ;  and  tho  comriot  of  ^ 
Tolio,  1682,  mnkcfl  ITamlet  omphalically  repeal,  "  lit  do't,"  ulucli 
perfects  the  meaiiurc : — 

"I'tl  do't:  rildo'l. — Octt  thoaeome  hereto  whinil" 
This  repetition  was  probably  omitted  by  the  priuter  &ci-idcntiUy. 

The  whole  speech,  b^inniiig,  "  Tills  is  mere  madness,"  U  lins 
to  the  King  in  the  folios ;  but  it  is  evident  that  at  li^ast  pari  of  it 
could  not  have  been  ullered  by  him  ;  a  new  prelix,  in  the  nisi^ 
of  the  second  folio,  assgns  the  tliree  lost  lines  to  the  Qunm,  ubile 
the  two  first  are  continued  as  before.  In  the  quartus  the  Queen 
delivers  all  live  lines ;  but  it  seems  more  likely  tliat  the  King 
should  interpose  to  tell  the  spectators  of  the  fiineral, — 


In  conwstency  with  this  view,  the  King,  just  aderwurds,  de^ice^ 
Horatio  to  folluw  Homtct,  who  bad  rushed  out.  ^^h 

SCENE  n.  ^^M 

r.  SSa.  T\it  compositor  of  the  folio,  1623,  was  guil^VV 
careless  blunder  wheu  he  printed  "Sweet  lord,  if  yoiir^imrfcH^ 
were  at  leisure,"  instead  of  "if  your  lordship  wore  at  Irasim:"  it 
wan,  notwithstAndiog,  copied  into  the  folio,  ]<t32,  where  it  is  set 
right  in  the  margin.  We  need  not  say  that  from  all  modern  edi- 
dons  the  corruption  has  been  excluded.  Precisely  the  sanu 
course  Was  pursued  with  a  lapse  on  p.  340,  wliere,  in  all  the  fblio\ 
tonffue  is  misprinted  for  "  turn,"  and  "  hurt  my  mothrr "  for  "  hurt 
my  brother."    This  part  of  the  tragedy  is  estrcmdy  ill-npnt. 
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sented  in  both  the  earliest  folio  impressions ;  but  the  most  minute 
inaccuracy  did  not  elude  the  attention  of  the  old  amender  of  the 
second  folio. 

P.  343.  The  printed  stage-directions  are  extremely  frequent  in 
this  last  scene ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  additions  to  them  in  manu- 
script in  the  folio,  1632,  are  many.  Thus,  no  printed  note  being 
given  when  the  Queen  drinks  the  poison,  the  proper  place  is  duly 
marked,  as  well  as  when  she  dies.  When  Horatio  snatches  the 
cup  in  order  to  poison  himself,  and  when  Hamlet  strives  and  gets 
it  from  him,  the  necessary  information  is  furnished  in  the  margin. 
It  should  seem  that  the  directions  were  not  all  added  at  the  same 
time,  but,  perhaps,  as  the  writer  became  aware  of  their  impor- 
tance, for  the  ink  is  not  always  alike. 

P.  344.  During  the  fencing-match,  the  Queen  interposes  that 
Hamlet  may  take  breath :  in  the  quartos,  her  words  are, — 

**  He'B  fat  and  scant  of  breath. — 
Here,  Hamlet,  take  my  napkin,  mb  thy  brows.** 

In  the  folios,  the  passage  is  merely  this : — 

**  He's  fat  and  scant  of  breath. — 
Here's  a  napkin,  mb  thy  brows.** 

The  second  line  is  obviously  defective,  and  the  corrector  of  the 
folio,  1632,  does  not,  in  this  instance,  cure  it  by  adopting  the  text 
of  the  quartos,  but  that  of  some  independent  authority :  perhaps 
his  emendation  here,  as  in  some  other  places,  represents  the  pas- 
sage as  it  was  delivered  by  the  player  of  the  part  of  the  Queen : — 

"  He's  fat  and  scant  of  breath. — 
Here  i»  a  napkin,  mb  thy  brows,  my  ton,** 

P.  347.  The  drama,  abridged,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  for,  or 
from,  representation  some  time  after  the  appearance  of  the  folio, 
1632,  concludes  with  the  two  lines  spoken  by  Horatio  over  the 
dead  body  of  Hamlet :  all  the  rest,  including  "  Why  does  the 
drum  come  hither,"  is  crossed  out,  so  that  nothing  is  seen  of 
Fortinbraa,  or  of  the  English  ambassadors.    The  lines  put  into 
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the  Totnith  of  Honrtio  &»  dieae,  M  tlwy  saod  m  ever;  editioa, 
Hiimli^t  bkving  just  Mpirod:— 

■■  Now  ctncks  %  aiMa  heart— Good  nig^t,  awect  prince,  h 

And  aigbu  of  BUgcli  ^g  Ui«e  to  tbj  not."  ^H 

Howetrr,  it  seenut  lo  have  b«en  thought,  about  the  time  tltt^f 
breviftli«u  were  mkdc,  diat  tlie  tragedy  ought  to  end  *1|^| 
rhyming  uoupk-t.  and  WP  may  iiifcr  tiiat  llie  alt«r»tion  w«  t^H 
with  in  the  t'ulio,  ItiSQ,  was  made  for  tho  purpose : —  ^^ 

"  Now  crrKlu  b  Dobtp  hcarL — Good  night,  b*  bUit, 
And  HIghls  nf  angeU  «lng  tbcc  lo  tliy  net* 

This  couplet  is  followed  by  tie  word  FiaU,  in  mauuscript,  W 
show  that  it  was  llic  concliisiou  of  the  piuco. 

NcvL'Ttholessi,  the  necessary  chnngea  of  llie  text,  as  w«  fuiil  it 
in  the  §ecoDd  folio,  are  coDtinued,  as  if  what  follows  the  eoxnax 
of  Fortmbras,  &&,  had  not  hem  enieieil.  The  fint  is  i]kea|fa 
"This"  for  His,  whim  Foitinijras  says, —  ^H 

"  Thin  qaanj  orioaon  havook,"  Ac  ^H 

It  ia  "  Hit  quarry,"  Aco.,  iu  the  foL'ua,  and  ccrUuoly  vrrong,    ^^^ 

P.  348.  Fortiubraa,  st-etng  that  the  throue  of  Denmark  ^^M 

emit,  puts  ill  his  ditim  to  it:-:—  ^^| 

"  I  linrc  rame  righb  of  momoT?  ia  tliie  Iringdom,  ^^H 

Which  DOW  lo  clum  id;  Tnatagc  doth  invite  ma."  ^^H 

These  are  the  termx  in  the  quartos;  the  folios,  1633  and  ^Sl, 
nonsensically  hnx-e  "  Which  are  to  claim,"  &c.  When  Horatio 
replies,  according  to  the  correct  text, — 

"  Of  thut  I  Btmll  have  also  cauBC  to  npcak,"  ^^1 

the  folio,  1623,  gives  the  tine  thus  inaccurately  :—  ^M 

"  or  thai  I  diall  bnve  alteaifi  ewut  to  wpeUt,"  ^^U 

which  the  folio,  1G33,  maVen  still  worse: —  ^H 

'■  or  that  I  ahall  always  csnee  to  apeak.''  ^H 

These  careles8  errors  are  corrected  iu  manuscript  tu  the  IsM 
folio,  where  we  also  find  in  the  mar^  an  emendation  wUob  ap- 
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pears  to  be  of  considerable  value.  Horatio,  in  reference  to  the 
funeral  of  Hiunlet,  observes,  as  the  line  has  invariably  been 
printed, — 

<'  But  let  this  same  be  presently  performed.'' 

Same  sounds  poorly  and  awkwardly,  and  the  old  corrector  states 
that  it  was  not  the  poet's  word,  but  one  that  might  easily  be  mis- 
taken for  it :  he  puts  it, — 

"  Bat  let  this  teme  be  presently  porform'd," 

vis.  the  soene  of  the  funeral,  at  which,  while  Hamlet^s  body  was 
placed  '*  high  on  a  stage,"  Horatio  was  to  explain  the  cause  of  his 
death :  the  mention  of  ^'  stage,"  both  before  and  afterwards,  and 
the  use  of  the  word  "  performed,"  afford  confirmation,  if  needed, 
that  Shakespeare's  limguage  was  scene,  and  not  '*  same."  This 
may  have  been  only  a  guessed  at  misprint,  but  nobody  else  has 
ever  guessed  it. 


KING  LEAK.            ^^ 

^^^r                                           ACT  L    ECESE  L                                  ^^^ 
P.  357.  The  first  correction  in  tUb  tragedy  in  the  folio,  I63a.i»       ' 
the  erasure  of  "  Sir"  at  tlie  beginning  of  Goneril's  spewh,  and  ilw 
addition  of  a  letter  to  convert  »ord  into  "  words."    The  line  is  thwe 
exactly  reprinted  from  the  folio,  10'33,  where  it  stands,— 
"  Sir.  I  loTc  ;ou  more  than  trord  cm  wield  tbe  RUtter." 
Here  "Sir"  is  clearly  rediindwit  and  needless,  and  Regan,  ewn 

evidently  be  "  words,"  even  without  the  authority  of  tlie  quurt« 
for  the  change 

P.  358.  The  folios  also  contain  the  following  in  Regan's  answer 
to  her  father,— 

H^lf  an  enemy  to  all  other  jo}v 

Tlmt  the  most  precioiu  ainare  of  Beaaa  proftMea.'' 

The  compositor  caught  ;iro/>giM,  instead  of"  possesses,"  from  the 
line  almost  immediately  above,  and  there  cannot  be  a  moment's 
heaitation  b  following  the  quartos,  which  are  unifonn.     The  qocs- 
ijon  tiiat  has  arisen  has  been  us  to  the  uneoiith  eitprcfiaion,  "  the 
most  precious  square  of  sense."     Edwards  contended  that  it  Is  to 

words,  the  whole  circle  of  the  sensi-a  ;  and  the  old  oonwlor  fwr      , 
nishes  a  word,  misprinted  "  square,"  that  exactly  convoyBrgUHJ 
meaning,—                                                                                  ^H 
"  That  the  mnit  preclooi  tphen  of  senie  poaMsea."               ^^^H 
She  loved  her  father,  according  to  her  own  aesertion,  beyoO^^H 
other  joTS  in  the  round  or  sphert  uf  sense.                               ^^^| 

i^m^a^      ^H 
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P.  359.  The  quarto  editions  read  thus  at  the  dose  of  Cordelia's 
self-vindicatory  speech : — 

**  Sare,  I  shall  nerer  marrj  like  mj  sisters, 
2b  lave  my  father  <ilL" 

The  wbrds  in  Italics  are  strangely  lefl  out  in  all  the  folios,  and 
are  added  in  manuscript  in  that  of  1632.  The  incompleteness  of 
the  sentence  makes  us  wonder  how  the  defective  text  of  the  folio, 
1623,  oould  have  been  reprinted. 

P.  860.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  the  following, — 

"  Afl  my  great  patron  thonght  on  in  my  prayers," 

the  folio,  1632,  omits  "  great,"  which  word  is  not  supplied  in  man- 
usoipt,  but  the  line  is  thus  amended  : — 

**  LoY^d  as  my  father,  as  my  master  followed, 
And  as  my  patron  thought  on  in  my  prayers." 

Hence  we  may  see  that  the  old  corrector  was  not  constantly 
guided  by  older  editions,  which  are  all  in  favour  of  "  great." 

P.  362.  The  folio,  1632,  is  made,  in  manuscript,  to  differ  from 
all  earlier  copies  where  Lear  banishes  Kent : — 

"  Five  days  we  do  allot  thee  for  provision 
To  shield  thee  from  diseases  of  the  world, 
And  on  the  sixth  to  turn  thy  hated  back 
Upon  our  kingdom :  if  on  the  seventh  day  following 
Thy  banish'd  trunk  be  found  in  our  dominions,"  &c. 

Tlie  quartos,  as  stated  in  note  10,  have  "  four  days,"  and  "  on  the 
fifth ;"  and  it  may  seem  unlikely  that  Kent  should  be  allowed  till 
"the  tenth  day  following"  (as  in  the  folios)  to  quit  the  kingdom. 
This,  however,  is  a  point  of  little  importance,  excepting  as  it  may 
show,  either  that  the  passage  was  usually  recited  "the  seventh  day 
following,"  as  amended  in  the  folio,  1632,  or  that  the  person  who 
altered  the  text  had  some  other  authority  for  it.  It  is  not  prob- 
able that  he  would  arbitrarily  make  the  change. 

P.  364.  We  come  to  a  more  important  variation  from  every 
old  copy,  where  Cordelia  entreats  her  father  to 
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It  i*  no  vIciMM  blot.  munl«r  or  ronlnci^  ^^H 

Ko  unchiuil«  ■rtlon,  oc  didiooour'il  rtcp,  ^^^| 

Th»l  bkth  dppriv'd  nw  of  your  gnw  and  Uwoar."  ^^ 

"Murder"  (s[*h  murlktr  In  tht-  folios)  seems  hcj-e  entirely' Out  of 
place :  Cordoliu  I'oulA  a«'ver  coiilPin]>1nt«  that  any  body  wwilil 
suspect  her  of  "  mnrder,"  na  the  ground  of  her  lather's  diqilMfr 
nro;  »*e  is  referring  to  "vidoiisblols,''  fui"'  "foulness"  liir**p«'l 
to  virtue,  anJ  tliere  caniiut,  wo  apprehend,  bo  a  iloubt  that  iha 
old  corrector  1ms  given  us  the  real  languagii  uf  Shakespeare  iniieii 
he  puts  the  possi^  thus : — 

"  miifcc  known 
It  IB  no  TicioUB  blot,  nor  other  foulnccs, 
No  uncbaate  actioii,"  Ac. 

The  copyist  or  the  compositor  inlswrotd  or  misread  nor  olhtr 
"  murlhcr,''  and  thus  occnaioncd  n  corruption,  which  has  et«nuk!l; 
been  repeated.  But  thoro  appears,  on  the  same  authority,  to  he 
another  error  in  the  luttur  porliuii  of  wliat  we  have  just  above 

tjuotod : —  ^^ 

"No  DQcbBste  nbtlon  w 
Tliiit  halb  dcpriv'd  m 

In  Hamlet  (p,  454)  we  have  seen  itoop  misprinted  "sKip,*  at 
hero,  and  Cordelia  alludes  to  some  grossly  derogatory  act.  some 
baae  eondeaoen^on  on  her  part^  and  not  lueroly  to  some  dishon- 
ourable "step"  which  she  had  tflken:  "sl^p,"  for  tloop,  here 
roads  niost  insigiiifinintly,  and  could  hardly  have  been  the  poet's 
language, 

SCENE  IV.  ^^M 

F.  381.  What  the  Fool  sings,—  ^^| 

"  FovIb  hitd  ncW  Ute  grace  In  a  ;cv,"  fto.  ^^^1 

is  marked  as  a  quotation  in  the  folio,  1632,  perhaps  fi-om  some 
satiricul  bnllnd  of  the  Ijine  ;  and  the  third  line  is  ameudiNJ,  k>  thai, 
like  the  first,  it  rhyioea  in  the  middle  : 

"  And  uill  mayf'nr  Ihelr  wiU  lo  w 
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The  scrap  that  succeeds  almost  immediately  is  also  underscored ; 
but  it  is  evident  that  the  Fool  alters  this  fragment  to  suit  his  pur- 
pose. The  couplet  on  the  next  page  has  the  same  stage-direction, 
Sinff,  opposite  to  it,  and  it  is  likewise  underscored. 


ACT  n.    SCENE  I. 

P.  393.  After  hearing  of  the  flight  of  Edgar,  when  he  is  sup- 
posed to  have  wounded  Edmund  for  not  entering  into  the  con- 
spiracy to  murder  their  father,  Gloster  says,  as  the  passage  stands 
printed  and  punctuated  in  the  folios, — 

"Let  him  fly  far: 
Not  in  this  land  shall  he  remain  oncaught 
And  found ;  dispatch,  the  noble  duke  my  master, 
My  worthy  arch  and  patron  comes  to-ni^t,'*  Ac 

Here  misprinting  and  mispointing  have  obscured  the  poet's 
meaning,  and  the  old  corrector  of  the  folio,  1632,  amends  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"  Let  him  fly  fiur : 
Not  in  this  land  shall  he  remain  uncaught, 
And  found,  diapateh'd.    The  noble  duke,  my  master, 
My  worthy  arch  and  patron  comes  to-night,"  &c 

That  is  to  say,  "  Let  him  fly  far ;  for  if  caught  and  found  in  this 
land  he  shall  be  dispatched."  What  succeeds  in  the  dialogue 
entirely  supports  this  view ;  for  Gloster  declares  that  by  the 
authority  of  the  Duke,  who  was  expected,  "the  murderous 
coward  '*  should-  be  proclaimed  and  brought  "  to  the  stake," 
adding, — 

"All  ports  111  bar ;  the  villain  shall  not  'scape.'' 

P.  394.  Both  the  folios  are  here  very  carelessly  printed.; 
but,  as  might  be  supposed,  that  of  1632  gives  the  more  imperfect 
notion  of  Shakespeare's  text.  Thus,  for  "  strange  news,"  of  the 
quartos,  the  folios  have  atrangeneaa ;  but  all  the  copies,  quarto 
and  folio,  are  wrong  in  the  line, — 

"He^hom  vy  firtiier  aBm'dt.ToarlBdgtrr' 
20* 
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for  it  obviously  halts  for  want  of  two  syllables :  and  die  eonn 
tion  of  the  old  annotator  shows  what  thej  are : — 

-'  lie  vbom  mj  bther  nain'd  I  your  ktir,  joor  Edgar  P 

It  was  natural  that  Regan  should  speak  of  him  as  Gloster's  beir 
in  the  presence  of  Edmund,  as  hinting  at  the  motive  for  Edgar's 
design  on  his  dither's  life.  Just  below,  there  is  a  line  vitb  t 
ajllable  too  ninnj- ; — 

-  Was  he  not  compankn  with  the  riotoua  knlgjita." 

The  negative  is  era^^  in  the  folio,  1633,  by  whidi  the  measure  is 
restored,  and  the  sense  not  injured ;  for  Edmund  immediately 

afterwards  replies, — 

'■  Ym  madam.  ye«  ,■  he  was  of  Oat  eonrart ;" 

giving  additional  emphasis  by  the  repetition  of  die  affirmative  ya, 
whioli  is  not  in  any  ancient  copy  :  the  compositor,  having  raserted 
"  yes '"  once,  left  it  out  the  second  time,  and  thus  rendered  the 
lino  defective.     The  folio,  1632,  omits  "his"  before  "revenues," 
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''  Bat  fbr  all  this,  thou  ehalt  have  as  many  doloora  for  thy  dear 
daughters,  as  thou  can'st  tell  in  a  year." 

Hi6  ZDAnuscript-oorrector  makes  the  whole  run  thus : — 

"  Fathers  that  wear  rags, 

Do  make  their  children  blind  ; 
But  fathers  that  bear  bags, 

Shall  see  their  children  kind. 
Fortune,  that  arrant  whore, 
Ne'er  turns  the  key  to  the  poor. 
But,  for  all  this,  Ufollowt, 
Thou  shalt  have  as  many  dolours 
For  thy  daughters  dear* 
As  thou  canst  tell  in  a  year." 

The  folio,  1632,  alone  contains  the  word  "  dear,"  but  there  it  was 
transposed,  since  it  forms  the  rhyme  to  "  year." 

In  the  Fool's  rhymes  on  the  next  page,  there  is  a  perversion  in 
the  two  last  lines,  which  have  been  always  thus  erroneouslj 
printed: — 

'^  The  knave  turns  fool  that  runs  away, 
The  fool  no  knave  perdy." 

This  is  exactly  the  contrary  of  what  is  meant :  in  the  first  six 
lines  the  Fool  says,  that  a  mercenary  knave  quits  his  master  in  a 
storm,  but  that  a  fool  remains  with  him ;  and  he  follows  it  up  by 
observing  that  the  fool  turns  knave  when  he  abandons  his  master, 
although  the  knave  can  be  considered  no  fool  for  doing  so,  and 
taking  care  of  himself: — 

'*  The  fool  turns  knave  that  runs  away. 
The  knave  no  fool,  perdy." 

Tlie  corrector  of  the  folio,  1632,  transposes  the  words,  in  order 
to  make  them  run  as  above. 

P.  410.  We  have  here  an  instance  of  mishearing  on  the  part 

of  the  scribe,  which  has  occasioned  an  indisputable  blunder. 

Regan  tells  Lear  to  admit  to  Goneril  that  he  has  wronged  her, 

and  he  breaks  out  in  reply, — 

"  Ask  her  forgiveness? 
Do  you  but  mark  how  this  becomes  the  house : 
<  Dear  daughter,  I  confess  that  I  am  old,'  "  ^ 
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"What  has  '■  the  liou^e  "  to  do  with  it  T  They  are  talkiiig  oalsiit 
Glosli-r's  lasUc,  iiiiJ  not  in,  nor  refeniug  to,  anj  habiUtkn. 
What  Lear  should  say  is  what  the  old  oorractor  nukei  lum 


"  Aek  ber  forgiTeneBt 

Do  yon  hut  marlf  how  thi*  becomm  the  noutA: 
'  Dvar  daughter,  I  coofeae  that  I  am  old,'  '*  Ac. 

Bt'twfcn  the  copyist  and  the  compositor,  mmtth  bocame  '•hoosfc" 
AiKt  kiifflii'!!.  while  he  sajs  the  above,  Lear  never  gets  up  agui 
ill  lUdiieni  ediiii'ns ;  but  a  note  in  the  folio,  1633,  i^rects  the  adw 
.  to  rise  at  the  bogiimbg  of  his  next  pasaionat«  f^ieech,  ''NeTer, 
Regan,"  ls.c 

The  conjecture,  in  note  9  on  the  next  page,  that  the  eiathet 
"tender-liulU'd"  oiiglit  to  be  Undn-hearUd,  is  supportod  b;  ■ 
marginal  emeudaiion  In  the  folio,  1633. 

P.  AVI.  H.gaii  iigain  advises  Lear  to  submit,  and  to  retom  to 
Goneril ;  he  exclaims,  as  the  passage  stands  in  modem  edilioos, — 
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ACT  m.    SCENE  I. 

P.  417.  Kent  tells  the  Gentleman,  whom  he  meets,  of  some 
disagreement  between  the  Dukes,  information  of  which  has  been 
communicated  to  France  by  their 

^'  servants,  who  seem  no  less, 
^  Which  are  to  France  the  spies  and  speculations 

Intelligent  of  our  state." 

'^  Speculations,"  of  all  the  old  copies,  must  be  wrong  both  as 
regards  meaning  and  measure ;  and  the  old  corrector  instructs  us 
to  read  spectators  instead  of  it,  although  the  accentuation  may  be 
unusual: — 

"  Which  are  to  France  the  spies  and  tpeetaton 
Intelligent  of  our  state.** 

A  few  lines  lower  he  puts  flourishings  for  "  furnishings,"  with  ap- 
parent fitness,  though  Steevens  would  justify  "  fnmishings"  by  a 
quotation  from  the  preface  to  one  of  Greene's  tracts,  no  doubt  it- 
self a  corruption,  where  he  talks  of  "  lending  the  world  a  furnish 
of  wit ;"  ^h  flourish  of  wit"  must  have  been  Greene's  expression. 
Here,  again,  one  corruption  is  attempted  to  be  supported  by 
another. 

SCENE  IV. 

P.  425.  In  two  several  speeches  by  Edgar,  on  this  page,  the 
quarto  editions  are  followed  and  deserted  by  the  old  corrector : 
thus  in  "  through  the  sharp  hawthorn  blow  the  cold  winds,"  coldy 
which  he  inserts,  is  found  in  the  quartos  only  ;  while  in  the  next 
speech  of  the  same  character,  for  "  through  sword  and  whirl-pool" 
he  puts  "  through  swamp  and  whirl-pool :"  it  is  "  ford  and  whirl- 
pool "  in  the  quartos.  The  first  of  these  is  marked  as  a  quota- 
tion (both  here  and  on  p.  427,  where  it  again  occurs),  in  the 
usual  manner ;  and  it  most  likely  was  derived  from  some  then 
known  ballad. 
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P.  448.  We  meet  with  two  comparatively  small,  but  valuable 
nendments  in  the  first  line  of  Edgar's  speech,  which  opens  tliin 


1 


Act,  one  of  which  was  spccuUtciJ  upon  by  Johnson.     Tlift. 
man  reading  bos  beeu ; — 


Johnson's  suggestion  was  to  road  '-and  known"  unl-noim; 
this  is  what  the  corTMtor  states  is  the  trup  test,  EiJ^r  m 
that  it  is  hptt«r  to  he  contcmn'd  bemnse  unknown,  »  hr  is  in 
his  difgulsei,  thfui  to  bo  conlcnin'd  and  flattered  when  known. 
Thrre  i»,  however,  a  further  ehango  whidi  deserves  noticie.  rir. 
Yt»  for  "  Yet."  Edgar  enters,  moralising  willi  himwlf.  and  giv- 
ing his  asBemt  to  aome  proposition  that  ho  hai]  stjii^d  lieinT«  be 
comes  upon  the  stage  :  the  passage  ought,  therefore,  to  staa 
follows  :— 


At  the  bottom  of  tJiis  page  wo  have  snothpr  example  of  the  man- 
ner in  whiph  the  frequent  miatake  of  w  for  w  has  in  purl  lod  lo 
the  inlrodnrtion  of  a  corruption.  Blind  Gloater  sa^s,  in  i 
to  the  Old  Man,— 

''  I  hare  no  wnj.  and  tbeivfbre  want  no  ejBii 
I  Hlumblrd  wbnn  I  miw.    Full  oft  'll*  Men 
Cinr  monuR  M«nn>  ne :  and  our  Di«re  derccla 
Prove  our  commoditira." 

In  what  way  d-i  '■  our  means  seeuro  us  ?"     Tlie  point  is  not] 
our  means  secure  u«,  hut  that  having  no  means  is  advanla 
"  our  mere  defects,"  or  deficleneies,  "  prove  mir  eommot 
The  printer  read  «Min(s  "  mcjuia,"  and  hence  the  blunder, 
Wr  is  speaking  of  the  advantngc  even  of  want  of  sight; — 

"  Full  ofl  'Ob  seen 
Dnr  vrgn/a  B?rnrc  n^  anil  our  mere  deftets 
Prove  our  commodltiea." 

Pope  would  read  mean  for  "  means,"  but  it  does  not  support 
Gloster's  argument ;  and  it,  besides,  requires  that  the  verb  should 
be  in  the  aingulnr  instead  of  the  plural,  as  it  h  printed  in  all  J 
old  Qopies.  "Moans"  is  struck  out,  and  teanff  substituted  ll 
folio,  1633. 
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P.  445.  Gloster,  giving  his  purse  to  Edgar,  whom  he  still  sup- 
poses a  lunatic  beggar,  says, — 

**  Heavens,  deal  so  still ! 
Let  the  superfluous,  and  lust-dieted  man, 
That  slayes  your  ordinance,  that  will  not  see,"  fto. 

Discussion  has  been  produced  by  the  expression,  '^  that  slaves 
your  ordinance :"  Johnson  understood  it  to  mean,  that  slights  or 
ridicules  it,  and  Steevens,  that  makes  a  slave  of  it ;  while  Malone, 
because  he  could  suggest  nothing,  was  in  favour  of  adhering  to  the 
quartos — ^**  that  stands  your  ordinance."  The  setting  right  of  a 
trifling  typographical  error  clears  the  sense  of  the  whole  : — 

**  Heavens,  deal  so  still  1 
Let  the  superfluous,  and  lust-dieted  man, 
That  braves  your  ordinance,  that  will  not  see, 
Because  he  doth  not  feel,  feel  your  power  quickly.** 

He  braves  the  ordinance  of  heaven  by  his  luxury,  selfishness,  and 
want  of  charity.    This  emendation  can  want  no  support. 

SCENE  IV. 

P.  454.  Whether  the  old  corrector  did  or  did  not  resort  to  the 
quartos,  he  makes  the  reading  of  the  folios  tally  with  them,  where 
Cordelia  entreats  all  the  "  unpublish'd  virtues  of  the  earth  "  to 

*'  be  aidant  and  remediate 
In  the  good  man's  distress." 

Hie  word  is  desires,  for  '^  distress,"  in  the  folio.  1623,  and  the 
error  was  copied  into  the  second  folio. 

SCENE  VL 

P.  460.  Lear  having  entered  dressed  with  straws  and  flowers^ 
according  to  the  manuscript  stage-direction  (for  no  printed  note 
of  the  kind  \a  found,  even  where  it  is  most  wanted),  inveighs 
against  lust  and  hypocrisy : — 

<*  Behold  yond'  simpering  dame. 
Whose  face  between  her  forks  presageth  snow ; 
Who  minces  virtue,  and  does  shake  the  head 
To  hear  of  pleasure's  name." 
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Maloni^  eavH  that  "who  minces  Tirtuu"  neam  "whose  virtue 
t^iuiisls  ill  iipprurouce  ; "  but  that  1»  tJw  mosnii^  of  the  poet, 
nither  tlwn  of  the  words  imputed  tu  him  ;  lor  it  Joes  not  follow 
tluit  "  n  lady  who  walks  Diiacinglj-  mlong,''  n«  Malon«  has  it, 
nivalis  ther«b;r  to  iiSecl  virtue.  "  Mtnces,"  in  Frath,  is  a  lique  by 
thii  printer  for  mimict- — ^''ailiune  that  fntmies  virtue ; ' 
who  jmta  on  iho  externals  of  riioi3e*ly  : — 

■■  ^^'ha  miinia  virtue,  Mid  iota  drake  the  head 
Tu  lieu  oT  plmuoru^  nana." 

UnleM  it  CAD  1>o  shown  thai ''  mincvs  "  means  the  same  a 
this  emenilation  must  survly  hereaHer  furm  part  uf  the  ti 
Shak«spearp. 

P.  463.  \x«t  (has  incoherently  preaches  to  blind  Glos 
every  known  ropy  of  the  pla/i — 

"  Wbun  we  are  born,  wa  cry  tbat  we  sre  come 
To  lhi»  great  itngc  of  faa\s. — Thie  u  good  bloekT 
It  vivTv  u  delicftle  Btmtai^in,  to  eboe 
A  troop  of  horse  with  teli." 

Hie  commentntors  have  been  puzzle<l  to  esplwn  wliy  Lmt  J 
away  with  the  words,  "This  a  good  block;"  and  RJtaon  j 
if  we  ought  not  to  read  "  '7V»  a  good  blot-k,"  They  suppoM 
t}iut  Lear  pulls  oiT  fats  bat  whrn  he  be^s  to  preach,  nnd  ttpealis 
of  it,  but  how  docs  it  appc<ar  that  he  has  any  hat  on  bis  hi»d, 
when  be  eomcs  in  "  funtastically  dressoJ  up  with  Sowers.'"  Ho 
does  not  advert  to  his  hat  as  "a  good  bloek"  at  all,  but  to  the 
excellent  stratagem  he  lias  in  his  mind,  of  shoeing  a  troop  of 
horse  with  felt.  The  emL>ndiitor  of  the  folio,  IU32.  gives  the  tert 
most  satisfactorily,  and  shows  that  tbe  word  of  the  j>oel  had  lieeo 
misheard : — 

"  'T[b  b  good  plot : 
It  were  a  delicate  gtrntBgem,  to  iboe 
A  troop  of  horse  with  felt." 

This  was  the  "good  plat'"  uppermost  in  Low's  thoughts. 
down,  the  corrector  adds,  "And  laying  Autumn's  dust," 
from  the  qoartos  (where,  however,  it  stands,  "  Ay,  and  i 
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Autumn's  dust "),  in  order  to  oomplete  the  sense,  which  is  left 
defective  in  the  folios. 

P.  466.  After  reading  Goneril's  letter  to  Edmund,  Edgar  ex- 
claims, as  the  words  have  always  been  printed  after  the  folios, — 

'*  Of  undlstinguiah'd  space  of  woman's  will  I 
A  plot  upon  her  rirtaoas  husband^s  Ufe  ; 
And  the  exchange  my  brother  I" 

Editors  have  speculated  differently  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  first 
line  ;  but  they  reasoned  upon  false  premises,  since  it  does  not  by 
any  means  represent  the  poet's  language,  if  we  may  put  faith  in 
the  alteration  introduced  m  the«  folio,  1632,  or  if  we  may  trust  to 
common  sense.  Edgar  is  struck  by  the  uncontrollable  licentious- 
ness of  the  desires  of  woman  : — 

"  O,  unextinguished  blaze  of  woman's  will  I 

**  Blaze  "  is  to  be  taken  for  fire,  and  "  will "  for  disposition ;  and 
the  scribe  misheard,  or  miswrote,  unextinguished  hlaze  as  '^  undis- 
tinguished space,''  making  nonsense  of  a  passage  which,  properly 
printed,  is  as  striking  as  intelligible.  A[alone's  explanation  was 
particularly  unfortunate,  viz,  that  there  was  no  distinguishable 
space  between  the  likings  and  loathings  of  women  :  the  meaning 
clearly  is,  "  Oh,  the  blaze  of  woman's  licentiousness,  which  can 
never  be  extinguished ! " 

SCENE  VII. 

P.  467.  Cordelia  urges  Kent  to  put  off  his  humble  disguise,  but 
he  answers, — 

"  Pardon  me,  dear  madam ; 
Yet  to  be  known  shortens  my  made  intent" 

For  "  made  intent,"  Warburton  would  substitute  "  laid  intent :" 
but  Johnson  contends  that  "  made  intent"  is  only  another  word  for 
formed  intent.  Both  were  wrong :  "  main  intent"  was  miswritten 
"  made  intent,'  and  hence  the  doubt.  Kent  refers  to  the  chief 
purpose  for  which  he  had  disguised  himself,  which  would  be  anti- 
cipated and  defeated,  if  he  were  too  soon  known  :-* 
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"  Tet  to  be  faunrn  ihtftens  107  main  intent 

P.  480.  ThP  quartos  and  folios  dilTiT  wUen  Albany  1 
EJmiuid  of  troaooD,  an<i  throws  down  his  gauntlut,  saying,— fl 

"  ni  provp  il  00  thy  bnu-t 
Era  I  taats  hrvul,  Ibou  art  in  nothing  Ics 
Than  I  b>Te  hen-  prgclniincd  thcc  ~ 

This  is  the  rending  of  ihe  quartos;  the  folios  rai 
have, — 


Tho  corrector  of  the  folio,  1032,  instead  uf  taking  ■'  prove" 
the  quartos,  and  striking  out  "indkf,"  which  was  all  that  « 
cessary,  keeps  "  make,"  nud  puts  good,  'inal«ad  of"  It,"  after  it 

'■  I'll  rnnke  good  on  tby  heart,"  fte, 

TIus  is  another  instance  where  tho  t«xt  of  the  quartos  b  de- 
serted, although  it  would  have  been  quite  as  easy  here,  as  else- 
wheri',  to  follow  it.  Was  tho  word  good  inserted  only  as  a  8 
tpr  of  judgment,  to  cure  the  evident  defect  of  the  folJu 
dorlvcd  from  any  authority  ? 

P.  481.  When  Edgar  challenges  Edmund,  he  diwlares, —  1 

"Maugre  thy  streoglb,  youth,  place,  anil  ei 
"  thou  art  B  traitor."     The  folio,  1032  (like  tliat  of  1823),  I 


■uth," 


ipt "  place"  is  I 


poses  "place"  and 
seded  by  titill: — 

"  Maugrc  thy  Btreogth,  tliiU,  youth,  and 

Skill  has  evidently  been  written  in  the  mn^n,  but  paK  of  M 
ing  been  acddentolly  torn  away,  only  the  three  first  lett«n  d 
word  remain.     It  seems  not  unlikely  that  the  mention  o' 
would  follow  "strength;"  and  "place"  is  certainly  not  \ 
with  "  eminence"  in  the  same  line. 

P.  487.  When  Lear  enters,  bearing  the  dead  CordeUa,  he  1 

for  a  looking-glaas ; — 
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"  Lend  me  a  looking-glaas ; 
If  that  her  breath  will  mist  or  stain  the  stone, 
Why,  then  she  lives." 

Hie  looking-glass  was  not  ^  stone,"  and  a  manuscript-correction 
substitutes  shine,  as  having  been  misprinted  "  stone :" 

''  If  that  her  breath  will  mist  or  stain  the  sMne;^' 

i,e,  the  polish  of  tl^  looking-glass.  "  Stain"  and  "  stone"  read  awk- 
wardly in  juxta-position,  and  the  error  might  easily  be  committed. 
Of  old  mirrors  were  made  of  steel,  and  Gascoigne  wrote  a  well- 
known  satire  called  by  the  contradictory  title  of  "  The  Steel-glass :" 
hence  it  would  not  have  surprised  us  if  the  poet's  word  had  been 
steel  for  "  stone." 

P.  488.  After  Kent  has  spoken,  Lear  looks  at  him  doubtingly, 
and  observes,  in  all  impressions, — 

"  This  is  a  dull  sight — Are  you  not  Kent?" 

Hie  words,  "  This  is  a  dull  sight,"  are  not  in  the  quartos ;  and 
Steevens  parallels  them  by  "  This  is  a  sorry  sight,"  fi'om  Macbeth; 
while  Blakeway  contends  that  Lear  only  means  that  his  eyesight  is 
bedimmed.  Lear  has  previously  stated  that  his  eyes  "  are  none 
of  the  best,"  and  here  he  means  to  complain  of  the  badness,  not 
of  his  "sight,"  but  of  the  light : — 

"  This  is  a  dull  light " 

is  the  word  in  the  folio,  1632,  as  amended.  Lear  would  hardly 
call  the  sad  spectacle  before  him  "  a  dull  sight ;"  but  his  eyes 
being  dim,  and  the  light  dull,  he  could  not  be  sure  whether  the 
man  before  him  was  Kent.  It  was  a  mere  misprint  of  "  sight"  for 
light. 

P.  490.  Hie  folio,  1632,  generally  deficient  in  stage-directions, 
went  out  of  its  course  to  insert  the  word  Dies  after  Kent's  two 
lines, — 

"  I  have  a  journey,  sir,  shortly  to  go  : 
My  master  calls  me ;  I  must  not  say,  no." 

Hence  some  editors  have  imagined  that  the  Speaker  died  instantly 
on  the  stage,  before  all  the  characters  exeunt  with  a  dead  march. 
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[ACT  rr. 


No  other  ancient  authority  supports  this  notion,  wbidi  M&Imm 
and  Stci'vens  dispiileJ ;  and  that  they  were  well  wiuraotcd  m 
doing  so,  is  proved  bv  tlie  fact  that  the  old  corrector  of  the  folk^ 
1632.  put  his  pen  decisively  through  the  word  Diet  We  m^, 
tlicrefore,  cvrtainly  Linidude  that  Kent,  in  what  he  says,  only  mo- 
tomplatos  thc^  probaliility  of  the  near  approach  of  the  temiiBatiaD 
tif  his  career,  and  that  the  editor  or  printer  of  the  folio,  1632,  lad 
an  enlindy  mistaken  notion  upon  the  subject.  DUs  is  round  io 
no  quarto  impression,  nor  waa  it  derived  from  the  folio,  1633. 


OTHELLO. 


ACT  I.    SCENE  L 

P.  499.  The  first  striking  emendation  in  this  tragedy  is  one 
which  admits  of  much  doubt :  it  occurs  in  the  passage  of  lago's 
speech: — 

"  Others  there  are, 
Who,  trimm'd  in  forms  and  visages  of  dntj, 
Keep  yet  their  hearts  attending  on  themselyes.*' 

For  this  the  corrector  of  the  folio,  1632,  substitutes, — 
**  Who  leoffCd  in  forms  and  usages  of  duty,"  &o. 

It  is  certain  that  usages  was  formerly  spelt  vsages,  and  the  com- 
positor may  have  committed  an  error  by  printing  "visages"  for 
usages  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  "  hearts,"  in  the  next  line,  would 
seem  intended  as  an  antithesis  to  "  visages,"  or  outward  appear- 
ances ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  if  the  author  had  meant  to  employ 
the  words  ^  forms  and  usages^^  he  would,  perhaps,  have  said,  not 
^  kartCd  in  forms  and  usages^^  but  "  trained  in  forms  and  usages,"*^ 
On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  may  be  deemed  unsafe  to  alter  the 
received  text  in  this  instance,  although  in  "  Troilus  and  Cressida," 
Act  rV.  Scene  II.,  we  have  the  word  visage  misprinted  for 
^  usage,"  exactly  as  in  the  case  before  us.  It  is  to  be  remarked 
that  the  proposed  emendation  applies  to  a  part  of  lago^  speech 
whidi  is  erased  with  a  pen,  viz.  from  "  We  cannot  all  be  masters," 
down  to  "  I  would  not  be  lago." 

P.  500.  We  should  feel  no  hesitation  in  altering  "timorous" 

to  elamonms  in  the  following,  where  lago  tells  Roderigo  to  awake 

and  alarm  Brabantio : — 

c«n) 
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"  Do ;  wilh  like  Cuhotoiu  aocml.  Md  dScc  JCD. 
A*  when  bf  uigbt  uul  opgligcoct,  Uia  On 
Ie  ^ied  in  populuiu  citive.'' 

Here  "  timorous,"  even  tnkmg  it  as/fiffhUnfd,  seema  qtiiu out  (^ 
place,  when  coupled  with  ''dire  ytll ;"  niitl  we  109/,  tbrrrin. 
fiHrly  ooniJude  that  tbe  poet  wrote,  as  the  old  corrtxtor  stab^— 

"  Do ;  irith  like  ttamarvut  Moent,  and  di»  jvll,^  ir- 

P,  503.  Rodcrigo  iiiTunns  Brabantio  that  his  dai^hter  hid 
"made  a  gross  revolt," — 

"Tjing  bar  dntj,  beaalf.  wil,  and  rortones 
la  aa  extraTagaal  and  wbeeUog  tinager." 

Here  the  commentators  hAve  notes  upon  "  eitrnyagani,"  Ud  (•• 
over  "whceliug''  without  cxplauatjou,  although  vox  'inift^ 
giblu  when  it  stands  :  a  nianuscript-corrcclion  in  Ibp  ft>tio,  18B) 
ehOffs  that  it  is  a  misprint  for  a  tnost  ftppIlcaUe  «pithel;  dtl 
otiier  emeDdations  are  jirupnscsd,  sudi  as  Lafvay  fnr  "  Tjriif ,"  Md 
oit  for  "  in,"  which  render  the  mwuiing  murb  mora  Dbvioiu  lin 
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"  Tboa^^  I  do  liate  him  as  I  do  hell  apine%/* 

The  printer  of  the  folio,  1632,  not  being  able  to  understand  apineSy 
omitted  the  word  altogether,  making  the  line  end  imperfectly  at 
"  hell."  The  old  corrector  either  saw  what  was  meant  in  the  folio, 
1623,  or,  perhaps,  was  assisted  by  the  quartos,  for  he  places  paines 
(as  the  word  was  then  commonly  spelt)  in  his  margin,  with  a 
caret  in  the  text  after  ^'  hell." 

SCENE  HL 

P.  509.  The  2  Senator,  referring  to  the  contents  of  his  letters, 
as  different  in  the  particulars,  although  alike  in  the  main  circum- 
stances, observes, — 

'*  As  in  these  cases,  where  they  aim  reports, 
'Tia  oft  with  difference." 

llie  expression,  "where  they  aim  reports"  (or  "where  the  aim 
reports,"  as  Malone  gives  it  from  the  folios),  has  occasioned  dis- 
cussion, although  Johnson's  mtcrpretation  has  been  usually  fol- 
lowed. According  to  a  correction  in  the  folio,  1632,  the  words 
were  misheard  and  misprinted,  and  the  line  is  there  given  in  a 
manner  that  clears  away  all  obscurity  : — 

''  As  in  these  cases,  with  the  same  reports, 
Tis  oft  with  difference.** 

That  is,  where  the  "reports"  were  substantially  the  aame,  there 
were  frequent  minor  discrepancies.  Such,  we  may  readily  be- 
lieve, was  Shakespeare's  meaning,  and  Shakespeare's  language. 

P.  513.  A  manuscript  change  in  the  text  in  the  folio,  1632, 
diflfers  from  all  known  editions.    The  quartos  make  the  Duke 

sayi— 

"  To  vouch  this  is  no  proof : 
Without  more  certain  and  more  over  test, 
Than  these  thin  habits,  and  poor  likelihoods,"  Ac. 

The  folio,  1623,  gives  the  second  line  thus  : — 

*'  Without  more  wider  and  more  over  test  *," 

and  in  the  foUo,  1632,  as  corrected,  it  stands : — 


'•  WlUiout  B 


e  mMeitca  uil  OVOrt  t«L* 


Uodoni  oditora  have  "mvri  U.*st;"  but  from  wlwnoc  ci 
derived  b;  tlie  old  ixirrcctor,  wc  ciuiaot  guess,  unless  h«  eo  S 
the  pnsMtgu  reuited  :  lh«  oorrupUuu,  origioaluig  in  the  first  | 
sccuii  to  nflbrd  aoaie  eligbt  due  tu  the  altered  reading  in  l3 
ond  folio. 


111  ilial,  when,  iii  the  folios,  C 


P.  bid.  It  ought  to  hen 
tells  the  Senate, — 

"  She  gkf  B  mt  tat  mf  puna  s  world  of  kuMs," 
the  lost  word  of  the  iitic  is  deleted  in  the  fulio,  1632,  sad  " 
substituted  in  the  mnr^i,  in  accordance  with  the  quarto  L 
siuiis;   perhitps   "sigtis"   wus   obuiued   from   lliein,  i 
actor's  tiiouth. 

P.  520,  Some  material  changes  are  made  in  Otliello's  ^ 
after  Deedomona  has  besought  the  Senate  that  she  may  ■ 
pany  hi^r  hushund  to  Cjrpnis.     Thv  te.vi  ta  the  folio,  1623, 1 
following : — 

"  I  thcrerore  beg  it  not, 
To  pinue  the  palate  of  my  appetite. 
Sor  U)  comply  »ltb  heat  the  joung  sJfMla 
lu  my  dcfUnct,  uaU  proper  aaluAutlon, 
Bui  to  be  tree  and  bouuteoua  tn  her  mind  : 
AdiI  bcBVcD  defund  joai  good  hmiIh,  that  700  thitdt 
I  Hill  your  eerioua  uid  great  buanew  scaol' 
When  Kbe  is  nith  mc    No;  wbea  ligbl-u'ing'd  tojs 
f>r  fuiLihcrM  Cupid  seat  wilji  irontou  dulnew 
My  gpeculallve  and  oIQc'd  instrument,"  Ae, 

The  only  diffwcnco  between  the  folios,  1628  aiid  1632,  it 
the  latter,  "aflects"  is  printed  «^(vf«  ;  but  various  (■ruendatioSf 
have  been  proposed  by  modem  editors  (int^  which  It  is  not  ne- 
cessary here  to  enter)  in  order  to  explain  or  remove  the  obi 
tits  belonging  to  nearly  the  whole  passage.  We  subjol 
representation  of  the  tc\t  as  made  by  the  corrector  of  th^ 
1032  :— 

"  1  thi-refore  beg  It  Qi 
To  please  the  palate  oT  m;  appetite, 
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Nor  to  comply  wi'  the  y<ntng  effects  of  hetU 
(In  me  defunct)  and  proper  Batisfaction, 
Bat  to  be  free  and  bounteous  to  her  mind : 
And  heaven  defend  your  counsels,  that  you  think 
I  will  your  serious  and  great  business  scant, 
When  she  is  with  me.    No ;  when  light-wing'd  toys 
Of  feather'd  Cupid /oi/  with  wanton  dulness 
Hy  speculatiTC  and  offic'd  instruments,"  &c. 

In  the  third  line  it  seems  that  "  heat "  got  transposed,  while  of 
-was  omitted ;  in  the  fourth  line,  me  was  misprinted  "  my  ; "  and 
in  the  axth  line,  counsels  became  "  good  souls,"  terms  Othello 
would  .hardly  apply  to  the  Duke  and  Senators  of  Venice.  Foil^ 
in  the  nin^  line,  agrees  with  the  quartos,  where  instruments  ia 
also  in  the  plural.  These  changes  appear  to  be  so  effectual,  as  far 
as  r^ards  the  plain  sense  of  the  passage,  that  all  that  some  com- 
mentators have  said  in  favour  of  disjunct^  instead  of  "  defunct " 
(Uie  word  in  every  old  edition),  is  thrown  away  :  Othello  did  not 
ask  for  the  company  of  his  wife  for  his  own  proper  satisfaction,  or 
to  comply  with  the  young  effects  of  heat,  in  him  defunct  at  the 
age  at  which  he  had  arrived  ;  and  he  therefore  undertook  that  no 
amorous  trifling  should  induce  him  to  neglect  the  great  duties 
entrusted  to  him. 

P.  524.  We  meet  with  the  change  of  an  important  epithet 
where  lago  is  encouragmg  Roderigo  to  hope  that  distaste  will  soon 
grow  up  between  Othello  and  Desdemona :  it  is  where  he  says, 
as  it  is  commonly  printed, — 

"  II  saDctimony  and  a  frail  vow,  betwixt  an  erring  barbarian  and  a  super- 
subtle  Venetian  be  not  too  hard  for  my  wits,  and  all  the  tribe  of  hell,  thou 
shalt  enjoy  her.'' 

How  had  Desdemona  given  proof  that  she  was  "  super-subtle  ?  " 
if  she  were  so,  she  might  be  too  cunning  for  the  artifices  of  lago. 
What  he  wished  was  to  persuade  Roderigo  that  her  love  for 
Othello  was  not  firmly  rooted,  that  "  she  must  have  change,"  and 
that  ere  long  she  would  be  found,  as  her  countrywomen  prover- 
bially were,  complying  and  yielding  to  her  own  desires :  there- 
fore, for  "  super-subtle,"  the  correction  in  the  folio,  1682,  is  super- 
MuppU:  because  she  was  ^^  Sk  super-supple  Venetian,"  Boderigo 

21 
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was  to  liiipc  that  she  wuuld  sabmit  to  his  importuuitj.  ''A  frvl 
vow"  had  i^issi'd  between  "an erring barboriaaaod ft njwr-M/pli 
Yeuctiiui,"  which  ligo  was  soon  to  break. 


ACT  n.    SCENE  L 

P.  533.  Afli'r  Ia<;o  has  delivered  lus  satirical  verses  agaimt  tb> 
fomnlv  SOX,  DLwluiiiona  asks,  "  How  say  you,  Cas»o  f  is  he  aot  i 
most  iT'ifiHiu  iiiiil  liWral  counsellor  ? "  By  ■^counsellor,"  John- 
son was  hiTt'  obli^i'^.1  to  understand  ''one  that  discourses  tiArlesaly 
aiiU  volublv  -, "  but  it'  we  may  believe  the  author  of  the  emaid»- 
tioiis  in  thi-  li'lio,  l(i3"2,  "counsellor"  was  not  the  poet's  word, 
but  ccnsurcr,  useii  in  the  same  way  as  in  "  Henry  VIIL,"  Ad  L 
Scene  II.,  wh.rc  Wolsey  speaks  of '■  malicious  censurcrs : '  » 
Di'siK-inmia  ,'i|i;><':ils  to  Casino  whether  logo,  in  the  character  be 
huil  iTLvt'U  of  wiitiK'u,  was  not  "a  most  pro^e  and  Ubenl  «•■ 
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SCENE  in. 

p.  541.  There  is  a  remarkable  disoreponcj  between  tiie  quarto 
and  folios,  which  deserves  the  more  notice,  because  the  correo- 
tion  of  an  error  in  the  folio,  1632,  leads  to  an  entirely  new  read- 
ing of  an  important  word ;  lago  says,  in  Uie  quarto, — 

<<  Three  lads  of  Cypms,  noble  svelling  sgiiita ;" 

m  the  folios  it  is, — 

"  Three  ehe  of  Cyprus,  noble  swelling  spirits," 

an  undoubted  blunder ;  and  the  question  is  how  '*  lads,"  in  the 
quartos,  became  else  in  the  folios  1  Simply  from  mishearing  on  the 
part  of  the  scribe :  the  poet's  word  was  probably  not  "  lads,"  but, 
as  lago  jocularly  calls  them, — 
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"  Three  elft  of  Cyprus,  noble  swelling  spirits ; 

and  the  manuscript-corrector  alters  "  else"  to  el/es.  Whether  the 
true  text  be  "  lads"  or  elfs,  the  variation  is  curious ;  and  it  seems 
probable,  as  lago  terms  them  "  spirits"  in  the  last  part  of  the  line, 
that  he  should  call  them  elfs  in  the  first  part  of  it.  Our  convio- 
tion  is  that  Shakespeare  wrote  el/es,  which,  not  being  immediately 
understood,  was  printed  *'  lads"  in  the  quarto,  1622. 

P.  547.  We  have  several  times  seen  words  which  begin  with 
q  printed  with  c:  thus  in  Henry  VIII.  we  have  had  chine  for 
"queen"  (p.  351),  and  in  Macbeth  cooled  for  "  quailed"  (p.  443). 
Here  we  meet  with  a  repetition  of  the  same  strange  mistake,  in 
regard  to  a  word  that  has  been  the  source  of  considerable  discus- 
sion in  the  line, — 

**  And  passion  having  mj  best  judgment  coUied." 

The  quarto  has  cooled  for  "  collied ;"  and  various  explanations  of 
"  collied"  have  been  given,  but  we  are  not  required  to  state  them, 
in  as  much  as  "  collied"  was,  probably,  not  the  poet's  word : — 

.  "  And  passion  having  my  best  judgment  ^««//0c^/' 

is  the  substitution  in  the  folio,  1632;  and  Malone  says  that  some 
^  modem  editor,"  whom  he  does  not  otherwise  distinguish,  had 
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proposed  quelled :  Othello's  judgment  wu  qnttbd,  or  sabdueilbf 
his  pa»^ioii.     There  can  bftrdly  be  a  doubt  that  this  is  the  pn^ 

restorutiuu. 

P.  552.  It  nifty  bo  enough  to  say  that  the  old  corrector  doc* 
not  accept  the  codtnu-lion  of  "probal,"  as  it  stands  inaUedidoiu, 
but  alters  it  to  pr<ibabU,  yiiadi,  pronounced  in  the  lime  of  no 
syllables,  may  suit  the  verae  sufficiently  well. 


ACT  in.  SCENE  L 
P.  554.  The  dialogue  between  Cassio,  the  Clown,  snd  the  Md- 
siciaiis  is  struck  out.  probably  because  it  was  necessary  to  sbriiife 
the  iKTturmaiicc :  several  verbal  and  literal  errors  are,  neveitb*- 
less,  sot  right;  ihus, ''apeak  through  the  nose"  is  ameadrd  ta 
"  Mqueak  through  the  nose ;"  me  is  erased  as  injurious  surplusige 
where  Cassio  says.  ■■  Dost  thou  hear  mt,  mine  honest  friend  f  Wf 
'■ihe  i;ontleworii;iii  that  attends  the  general,"  we  have  '•tbeg'* 
tlewjiiian  thai  attends  the  general's  wi/e;"  and  for  "1  shall  s«ra 
e  are  told  to  read,  "  I  shall  seem  wlo  notiiy 
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It  is  "  strcngly  loves"  in  rtie  quartos,  and  "  soundly  loves"  in  the 
folios;  but  the  old  corrector  changed  souruUy  to  "fondly,''  and 
we  are  disposed  to  conclude  that  such  was  the  received  text  in  his 
time. 

P.  566.  The  next  emendation  seems  questionable,  because  the 
intention  of  the  poet  is  expressed  with  sufRcient  distinctness  as  the 
text  has  hitherto  stood :  it  is  where  lago  says, — 

"  But  pardon  me ;  I  do  not  in  position 
Distinctly  speak  of  her.'' 

He  may  refer  merely  to  the  position  Desdemona  occupies ;  but 
still,  what  follows  the  above  appears  to  countenance  the  recom- 
mended alteration : — 

"  Bat  pardon  me,  I  do  not  in  tuipicum 
Distinctly  speak,  of  her,  though  I  may  fear, 
Her  will,  recoiling  to  her  better  judgment. 
Hay  fidl  to  match  yon  with  her  country  forms, 
And  happily  repent'' 

P.  568.  The  imperfect  and  corrupt  line  in  the  folios, — 

''  If  die  be  fidse.  Heaven  mock'd  itself," 

appears  ^us  in  the  quartos  : — 

"  If  she  be  false,  0 !  then  heaven  mocks  itsel£" 

The  emendator  of  the  folio,  1632,  furnishes  a  readmg  differefitfrom 
any  old  copy : — 

"If  she  be  false,  0 1  heaven  doth  mock  itself — 
I'U  not  beUeve  it" 

Such  may  have  been  his  mode  of  completing  the  line,  or  it  may 
have  been  the  way  in  which  he  had  seen  it  written  or  heard  it  re- 
cited, though  the  difference  is  not  very  material. 

The  unprinted  stage- directions  are  not  many,  but  the  ancient 
impressions  have  very  few,  even  where  most  required.  When 
Desdemona  produces  her  handkerchief,  in  order  to  bind  it  round 
Othello's  temples,  Offers  to  bind  is  written  in  the  margin ;  and 
when  he  rejects  it.  Throws  it  away  is  inserted  in  the  same  manner, 
lago  subsequently  snatchethit  from  Emilia. 
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P.  571.  Othello's  passionate  eoicUmatioo  in  the  qovto,— 
"  Mlist  ?eii9e  had  I  oTher  Btolai  houn  cf  lid*  I" 

is  the  same  in  the  lolio,  1623,  excepting  that  "  of"  is  nude  n .'  a 
the  folio,  1634,  it  is  jirinted,— 

"^IibC  trrif  bad  I  Mherttak&booncif  Instr* 
The  old  con-ector  horc  restores  the  language  of  the  qoarto;  and 
two  liiit's  ioworlio  erases  "fed  well,"  which  found  its  way  into  the 
folios,  and  is  not  only  utterly  needless,  but  meet  prejudioaL 

P.  5T4.  The  grcBwest  portions  of  lago's  description  of  nhn 
Olht'llo  might  wish  to  ace  for  the  sake  of  conviction,  and  of  Ca- 
sio's sHppos.ll  drwim,  are  struck  through  with  a  pen,  but  erron 
arc  still  curctull y  amended :  "  to  biing  to  that  prospect''  the  cor- 
rector  makes  "  to  bring  if  (not  "  them,"  as  in  the  folio,  1623)  "  1* 
that  prospect;'"  he  supplies  "and" before  "then  kiss  me  hard," 
and  converts  "  sigh,"  "  kiss,"  and  "  cry,"  of  the  ibb'os,  to  the  past 
tonse,  as  in  each  case  in  the  quarto. 


P.  STli,  A  printer's  error  has  occasioned  difficulty  in  the  line, 
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"  I  have  a  wait  and  9arry  rheum  offends  me." 

Hie  manuscript-emendator  alters  "  sorry  "  to  sudden^  as  if  Othello 
meant  that  the  rheum  had  unexpectedly  come  upon  him,  and 
therefore  that  he  needed  his  wife's  handkerchief: — 

'*  I  have  a  salt  and  sudden  rheum  offends  me." 

This  seems  natural,  and  in  "  King  John,"  Act  I.  Scene  I.  (p.  122), 
we  have  already  seen  sudden  misprinted  sullen, 

P.  582.  Cassio  entreats  Desdemona,  if  she  cannot  remove 
Othello's  displeasure,  to  let  him  know  the  result,  in  order  that  he 
may  at  once  adopt  some  other  method  of  life : — 

"  So  shall  I  clothe  me  in  a  forc'd  content, 
And  shut  myself  up  in  some  other  course 
To  fortune's  alms." 

This  is  as  the  passage  has  always  appeared,  but  we  are  directed 
in  the  margin  of  the  folio,  1G32,  to  correct  the  two  following 
lapses  by  the  printer : — 

*'  So  shall  I  clothe  me  in  a  forc'd  content, 
And  shift  myself  upon  some  other  course 
To  fortune's  alms.'' 

Cassio  was  not  to  "  shut  himself  up  in,"  but  to  "  shift  himself 
upon  some  other  course"  to  obtain  the  favours  of  fortune,  per- 
haps, by  changing  his  profession. 


ACT  IV.    SCENE  L 

P.  587.  Just  before  Othello /a//«  in  a  trance^  as  the  old  copies 
describe  it,  he  exclaims,  "  I  tremble  at  it.  Nature  would  not  in- 
vest herself  in  such  shadowing  passion,  without  some  instruction. 
It  is  not  words  that  shake  me  thus."  He  means,  of  course,  that 
his  own  conviction  of  the  fact  of  Desdemona's  guilt,  not  lago's 
promptings,  produced  such  a  trembling  and  shaking  effect  upon 
him.  Warburton  has  a  note  in  favour  of  reading  induction  for 
"  instruction  ;"  and  Johnson  calls  a  speculation  respecting  the  in- 
duction of  the  moon  before  the  sun,  so  as  to  overshadow  it,  "  a 
noble  conjecture."     It  appears,  however,  that  "  shadowing"  (often 
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of  oil)  spelt  thaJthvinp)  la  a  mispriDt  for  thwUervtff,  which  is  eo- 
tirelj-  HMuiUUint  with  what  procwlcs,  as  well  as  with  what  roUowa 
kliout  tJc>Tnbliiig  iiixl  Himking ;  the  old  turructur  oiturs  the  passage 
in  the  following  niwiacr  ; — 


"  Shadowing  passion"  aMUHH  to  have  uo  lueiwtng,  but  that  fand- 
fiillj-  sugg««ted  hy  Warburton,  whrrv  Iil-  supposes  Otli«-llo,  hi  the 
height  of  his  griff  aud  ftir»,  to  illuslrate  his  own  condition  by  rcf- 
erenoi5  to  an  edip8«,  li  was  the  mistake  of  an  cpitliel,  very 
naturally  applit-d  to  "  passtoii,"  that  fureivi  thu  M>inin«iitA)or  upoa 
this  speculation.  The  pi^i-»an  who  abridged  the  tragedy  (probably 
for  ropresontatiuu  at  boii)«  period  sooii  aAiT  1632)  Btrurii  out  tluj 
words  fVotn  "nature"  down  to  "instruction,"  as  well  as  a  few 
previous  cxpraaaiuns,  for  a  different,  but  ob\-ioua  reason. 

P.  580.  Tlie  folios  introdure  a  atrnogo  cotruptioD  where  they 
convert 

"  And  Ui  nohookidi  jualouij  mtut  ooiwtnie" 
inlo  "  And  liU  imbookiA  jealousy  must  coiuKrve .-" 
it  is  found  in  raunu«:ript  in  the  folio,  1632 ;  but  in  the  last  li 
this  page  an  cineudatioD  of  a  singular  kind  is  met  with, 
overhearing  Caasio  laugh,  wliea  lago  alludes  to  Bianca,  ii 
that  Oisiiio  is  exulting  over  him  in  consequence  of  his  succ 
Deademona : — 

"  Doyou  Iriuniph,  Romanl  doyou  triiiinph  V 
are  the  worda  put  into  Othello's  inmith,  "Roman,"  in 
copies,  being  spelt  Romaiiu.     Why  should  Othello  call  ( 
Rfkinaii  f     Johnson  says,  because  the  word  "  triumph"  h 
Roman  into  his  thoughts,     "nils  mny  unquestionably  be  s 
the  manuscript-corrrctor  snys  that  the  word  Komao  (perhaps  it 
ten  without  a  capital  li'tlcr  in  tlie  copy  iunhI  by  the  printer)  I 
been  entirely  mistaken,  and  that  wc  ought  to  read, — 

"  Do  you  trinmpfi  oW  nu/  lia  ynn  triamphf" 
It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  how  romaint  became  o'er  mt,  eilhcr| 
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mishearing  or  misprinting ;  but  certainly  the  allusion  to  a  Roman 
triumph  seems  very  forced  in  the  mouth  of  a  Moor,  and  the  ques- 
tion, "  Do  you  triumph  (^er  me  T'  most  fit  and  natural.  Without 
confirmation,  however,  it  might  require  considerable  courage  to  in- 
sert in  the  text  of  our  great  poet  so  peculiar  an  emendation. 

SCENE  n. 

P.  598.  The  subsequent  passage  has  produced  discussion,  arising 

mainly  out  of  discordance  of  texts  in  the  quarto  and  folios. 

the  quarto  it  is, — 

"  But,  alas  !  to  make  me 
A  fixed  figure  for  the  time  of  ecom 
To  point  his  Blow  unmoTing  finger  at'' 

Hie  folios  have  "  Tht  fixed  figure,"  and  "  slow  and  moving,"  but 
both  quarto  and  folios  "  time  of  scorn,"  which  Rowe  properly 
dianged  to  "  hand  of  scorn,"  as  appears  by  a  correction  in  the  folio, 
1632.  Another  emendation  in  the  next  line,  converts  "  slow  and 
moving,"  not  into  "slow  unmoving,"  of  the  quarto,  but  into  ^^ slowly 
moving,"  the  text  of  no  old  copy,  so  that  the  whole  is  there  thus 
represented,  with  manifest  improvement  :— 

"  But,  alas !  to  make  me 
A  fixed  figure  for  the  hand  of  scorn 
To  point  his  slowly  moving  finger  at" 

P.  600.  Here  we  have  another  variation  in  the  folio,  1632  (as 
corrected),  from  any  known  copy.     The  quarto  reads, — 

*^  How  have  I  been  behav'd,  that  he  might  stick 
The  smalPst  opinion  on  my  greatest  abuse?'' 

The  folios  have  "  my  least  mist^e'*  for  "  greatest  abuse ;"  both  can- 
not be  right,  and  the  old  corrector  informs  us  that  neither  is  so, 
but  that  we  should  print, — 

'<  The  smallest  opinion  on  my  least  mitdeed;^* 

i.  e.  "  how  can  he  have  formed  the  smallest  ill  opinion  of  me  from 
the  least  misdeed  that  I  have  committed  ?" 

SCENE  IIL 

P.  607.  Desdemona's  willow-ballad  begins  in  the  folios,^- 
21* 


"  TlM  poor  MOl  »t  Blngiog  by  >  Efcamore  tn«." 

Bui  t]ie  origiiiul  (Percy's  RoL  L  212)  lias  aighiny  for  " 
uul  nioh  U  ihe  written  correction  j  but  h  gi«8  Iknber  by  ii 
il  rommcnce  witk  the  bi]efmit«  artide : — 

"  A  poor  Boal  nt  ligkiitg  \ij  ■  tjttaaon  tree.** 

Hiere  is  do  other  change  in,  or  additioD  to  it.     That  part  oi 
dialogue  between  Deedemona  and  Emilia.  whic}i  relates  to  Ute  ti 
fidelity  of  wives  to  their  husbands,  is  luarkt'd  for  omis^oii. 


ACT  V.    SCKSB  1. 
P.  609.  There  is  not  a  ungle  printed  stagtvdircdion  infj 
bu^  and  diHicult  scene,  where  so  many  seem  ttenessary ; 
are  furnished  in  the  margin,  or  in  vacant  spaces  of  the  folio,  Ifl 
Whua  Rodi?rigo  draws  his  sword,  to  wait  for  Catisio,  hu  is  tol^ 
ttand  back ;  lago  wouiul*  Caatio  and  txit ;  and  subsequently  fl 
ters  ttaitady,  toilk   a   torch  and   tmird  drawn.     Tlie   entruncaa 
Emilia  is  not  at  all  markeil  in  the  folios,  but  the  corrector  d 
notes  the  place,  and  the  whole  busine^  of  the  scene  is  elsewl 
accurately  pointed  out.    This  Act,  with  a  few  exceptions,  is  g 
paratjvely  well  prmted  in  the  folios, 

SCENE  n. 

P.  618.  One  of  these  exceptions  is  found  in  Othello'^liret  SI 
where  Die  folios  print  "I'll  wneil   thee  on  the  tree"  Instead 
"  I'll  Bmell  il  on  the  tree."     Bef(>ro  he  coinmenoM  he  is  ii 
to  lode  Iht  door.     Another  exception  occura  on  p.  6)9.   ' 
"i)irf  yawn  at  alteration"  ought  to  be    'Should  yawn  at  altj 
tion."    These  changes  are  introduced  in  the  folio,  1032. 

P.  621.  The  folios  give  the  foUowuig  imperfectly, — 

"  Ay.  will)  Caaio.    Nij.hsd  rtie  be«i  tnw." 

by  omitting  "  nay ;"  but  the  old  corrector  statem  that  the  line  a 
to  be, — 

"  A;,  witii  CuEia    Had  ihu  bwn  InU  Uae,"  ±c. 
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The  difference  is  small,  and,  as  a  mere  mfttter  of  taste,  we  prefer 
the  reading  of  the  quarto. 

P.  624.  It  is  difficult  to  decide,  in  the  subsequent  instance, 
which  text  ought  to  be  adopted,  that  of  the  quarto,  1622,  that  of 
the  folio,  1623,  and  quarto,  1630,  or  that  of  the  corrected  folio, 
1632,  for  they  all  differ  :— 

"  No,  I  will  speak  as  liberal  as  the  north." 

So  it  stands  in  the  folio,  1623,  and  in  the  quarto,  1630 ;  but  the 
quarto,  1622,  has  it,  '*as  liberal  as  the  a»>,"  and  the  folio,  1632, 
as  amended, — 

*'  No,  I  will  speak  as  liberal  as  the  lo^mf ." 

Why,  we  may  ask,  should  the  old  corrector  make  the  change,  in 
as  much  as  no  reasonable  objection  can  be  urged  against  the  use 
of  "  north,"  which  he  deletes,  not  in  &your  of  "  air,"  of  the  quarto, 
1622,  but  in  favour  of  wind?  We  may  presume,  perhaps,  that 
he  altered  the  word  because  he  had  heard  the  line  repeated  in  that 
manner  on  the  stage.  Montano's  speech,  near  the  top  of  the  next 
page,  affords  another  proof  to  the  same  effect : — 

"  Which  I  have  here  recovcrM  from  the  Moor." 

The  folios  omit  "  here,"  clearly  necessary  to  the  measure ;  but 
instead  of  inserting  it  from  the  quarto,  the  old  corrector  placed 
now  in  the  margin. 

P,  628.  The  same  authority  is  indisputably  right  when  he  sup- 
plied another  omission  in  the  folios  where  Ludovico,  after  telling 
Othello  that  he  must  "  go  with  us,"  turns  to  lago,  and  threatens 
him  with  torture :  the  line  there  is, — 

"  To  the  Venetian  state. — Come ;  bring  away." 

The  quarto  has,  "  Come ;  bring  him  away  ;"  but  both  Othello  and 
lago  were  to  accompany  the  officers  of  justice,  and  therefore  the 
old  corrector  properly  puts  it,  "  Come ;  bring  tkem  away."  He 
again  varies  triffingly  from  every  old  edition  in  the  concluding 
words  of  Othello : — 
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-'  Aud  faj.  beaiAs,  that  In  Aleppo  onoe, 
WUi'n.'  a  tuuliifDuit  uid  a  turbMi'd  Tmk 
livat  &  Vi'Dutiun,  and  badnc'd  the  rtale,"  i 


lie  alu-rs  "wlifn.^"  lo  vktn:  the  "where"  had  been  almdj 
stalcJ,  ri:.  in  Aleppo,  and  tehm  has  refereoce  to  the  time  ud 
causu  ul'  <.>ilii'll<j's  iitiger.  Dot  to  the  place  ia  idiicfa  he  give  vent 

We  iiTc  nut  iiil'unuL'd  m  the  fojios,  as  printed,  that  Othello  stale 
himsc'lt'  ut  till'  »'orJs,  "  And  smote  him  thus,"  but  merely,  lour 
liiii's  ftt\irwarils.  ihat  he  "dies" — on  the  bed,  adds  the  cortwtor. 
Eniilin  exj'ins.  without  anj'  note  in  the  folios,  after  she  has  be«ii 
woiiiiJi'd  bv  hi'r  liu'^band,  also  without  note.  According  lo  tbe 
ohi  un'ili'  of  poiO prniing  the  part,  it  seems  that  Othello  thre» 
himself,  ill  an  agonv,  vpon  th*  ground  just  before  Emilia  slid, 
"  Niiy,  lav  thee  down  and  roar,"  but  started  vp  again,  esclsiminj 
"O!  sho  w:is  foul,'  &<•.  In  modem  editions  it  ia  stated  that  *t 
the^c  jiciiiits  W/fll  upon  the  bed,  and  roit  from  it  again.  In  die 
time  of  the  cornetor  he  did  not  fall  upon  the  bed  until  the  mo- 
ment bi'ti'iv  Ills  doath. 


ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATEA. 


ACT  L    SCENE  L 


Vol.  viii  p.  6.  The  heroine  taunts  Antony  with  supposed  sub- 
jection to  Ceesar : — 

"Who  knows 
If  the  scarce-bearded  Caesar  have  Dot  sent 
His  powerful  mandate  to  yon,  *  Do  this,  or  this  ; 
Take  in  that  kingdom,  and  enfranchise  that ; 
Perform^,  or  else  we  damn  thee/  " 

Such  has  been  the  universal  reading,  and  there  may  be  no  suffi- 
cient reason  to  alter  it;  but  the  word  "damn"  sounds  ill  in  Qe- 
opatra's  mouth,  reads  like  a  vulgarism  in  the  place  where  it  occurs,^ 
and  may  easily  have  been  misprinted : 

"  Perform't,  or  else  we  doom  thee'' 
is  the  emendation  of  the  corrector  of  the  folio,  1632. 

P.  7.  An  adverb,  a  decided  misprint,  as  it  seems  to  us,  has 
hitherto  escaped  correction,  where  Antony  tells  Cleopatra  that 
every  mood  becomes  her : — 

"  Whose  every  passion  fully  strives 
To  make  itself  in  thee  fair  and  admirU'' 

"Fully  strives"  is  a  clumsy  expression,  and  a  manuscript  note 
points  out  a  word,  so  much  more  acceptable  and  appropriate,  that 
we  may  be  satisfied  in  future  to  reject  the  blunder :  the  whole 
passage  is, — 

**  Fie,  wrangling  queen  1 
Whom  every  thing  becomes,  to  chide,  to  laugh, 
To  weep ;  whose  every  passion /</y  strives 
To  nuike  itself,  hi  thee,  flur  and  admbr'd.'' 
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A   compositor  might   carelessly  commit  ouch  &  Uoodu:  the 
wondir  sieiiis  to  bu  tluit  it  has  never  been  detected. 

SCENE  n. 
P.  !>.  It  only  reijujres  a  brief  note  to  state  that  Warburton"! 
emendation  of"  tortile,"  forj^>rt«// of  the  folios,  is  not  coofinnd 
hy  the  eorri'Otor  of  the  folio,  1632 :  the  word  in  the  margiocf 
thiit  impression  h  fruitful;  fcrliU  may  come  nearer  the  letbai, 
but  fruitful  is  certainly  better  adapted  to  the  sense  : — 

"  If  every  of  your  wiabes  had  &  womlt, 
AqiI  /ruilfut  ererj  iridi,  a  mUUoa." 

P.  1'2.  The  subsei]tient quotation  may  be  (as  indeed  ithatbeen) 
constnieil  into  a.  meaning ;  but  when  we  state  the  errors  of  tk 
press  it  contains,  we  can  scarcely  doubt  regarding  oormption:— 

''The  pr»ent  pleamre, 
Ky  revolalion  loweriDg,  does  become 

Tbeoppofflteofltaelt" 


Siii-li  li;is  iilwiiys  Imn  the  text,  and  Johnson,  after  admittii^  it  to 

1...  ,  .1 i'...    .   1,; t("  " I.T..  ....  1  1  ......  .1,:,,  ,-■  .     ir  . 
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ifl  wrong ;  yet  it  has  been  almost  invariabl j  followed.  Malone, 
and  others  after  him,  have  given  it  in  that  manner,  but  the  sense 
unquestionably  runs  on : — 

''Thou  teachest,  like  a  fool,  the  way  to  lose  him." 
The  corrector  of  the  folio,  1632,  erases  the  colon. 

P.  18.  Cleopatra  pretends  to  doubt  the  affection  of  Antony, 
who  observes,  in  all  editions, — 

**  My  preciouB  queen,  forbear ; 
And  give  trae  evidence  to  his  love,  which  stands 
An  honourable  triaL'' 

^  Evidence ''  is  one  syllable  too  long  for  the  verse,  unless  it  be 
read  evidence  ;  but  that,  if  any,  is  the  smallest  objection  to  it,  as 
will  be  seen  when  we  quote  the  passage  as  corrected,  and  as  it 
must  be  given  in  future : — 

"And  give  true  credence  to  his  love,  which  stands 
An  honourable  triaL'' 

SCENE  IV. 

P.  19.  For  "  one  great  competitor"  we  must  hereafter  read 
"  our  great  competitor,"  as  Johnson  conjectured ;  the  old  corrector 
substitutes  our  for  "  one."  In  the  first  line  of  the  next  page,  the 
negative  at  the  end  dropped  out  in  the  second  folio ;  and  if  it 
were  not  obtained  from  the  first  folio,  the  sense  would  necessarily 
supply  it  Lower  down,  it  appears  equally  proper  to  read  "  Fall 
on  him  for't,"  and  the  C  is  struck  through,  and  F  placed  in  the 
mai^in  :  Johnson's  forced  construction  of  "  Visit  him"  for  "  Call 
on  him,"  will  not  bear  examination ;  surfeits  and  dryness  of  his 
bones  were  to  fall  (not  to  "  call")  on  Antony  for  his  unrestrained 
voluptuousness. 

P.  20.  A  messenger  brings  intelligence  that  "  Pompey  is 
strong  at  sea,"  and  he  adds, — 

"  To  the  ports 
The  discontents  repair,  and  men's  reports 
Give  him  mnch  wrong'd. 

Ibe  emendator  of  the  folio,  1632,  substitutes,  with  mudi  plaoai* 
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hOliy, /ImU  for  "porta;"  and  it  seems  Ukdy  thai  Om  ooEnpo^tAr 
blundered  in  conwquenop  of  ths  word  "  report"  being  found  two 
tines  nborc,  and  "  n-'purts"  just  Ik')ow.  It  la  improbable  that 
Shakespeare  would  have  been  guilty  of  the  cacophony :  oererihe- 
Ir-ss.,  it  IB  uol  to  be  iliaputed  that,  as  far  as  the  seoae  b  oonocrned, 
"  ports  "  answers  the  purpose  quite  «s  well  as  Jletta. 

SCENE  V. 
P.  34.  Alexos  arrives,  not  '•  Irom  Qesar."  u  stated  in  the  old 
copien,  but  from  Anion!),  ^  '^o  emendation  in  the  fulio,  1632, 
iufurms  us ;  and  «t  the  end  of  his  lUrd  spe«uh  he  dftscribes  the 
manner  of  the  hero  as  he  delirercd  his  message  for  Cleopatra, 
and  then  mounted  hia  steed.  The  words  have  been  usually  priotod 
in  this  manner : —  ^H 

"So  be  Dodilfd,  ^^H 

And  Mberly  dM  mount  an  arm-gaaot  Meed,  ^^H 

Who  neigfa'd  Mbtgb,  tbat  vhiil  1  Woulil  bare  ipdce 
W«  beastly  Unmb'd  I17  him." 

The  first  difliculty  has  arisen  out  of  the  epithet  "arm-gaiint,"(uid, 
without  noticing  other  proposed  emendations,  we  may  state  ihuC 
Sir  Thomas  Hanmer'a  "arm^jjirt"  b  predsely  that  of  the  old  oor- 
rector,  who  also  makes  a  very  important  change  in  the  last  hem 
,  istich,  which,  in  the  folios,  stands, — 


'■  Wna  boastly  deoibe  bj  him.'' 


The  commentators  have  properly  taken  "dumbe"  as  a  d 
for  dumb'd,  and  hare  referred  to  "  Perides,"  where  ttuToba  is  used 
OS  a  verb.     It  seems  that  "beastly"  was  not  Shakespeare's  word, 
which  we  am  well  suppose :  in  "  Macbeth"  we  have  seen  " 
misprinted  beant,  and  in  Ilcnry  V.  (Chonia  to  Act  IV.)  we  I 
with  the  line, — 


"  Steed  threatens  steed  ii 


b  and  boastful  neigba'' 


is  used 
word. 
"boaa|^_ 


In  the  passage  before  us,  Akxaa  says  that  llie  "  arm-girt  steed"' 
neiglied  so  "high"  that  he  could  not  address  Antony;  in  wIiAt, 
way,  then,  does  the  corrector  of  the  folio,  1632,  ^ve  the  v "  ' 
passage? — 
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"  So  he  nodded, 
And  soberly  did  mount  an  tam-ffiri  steed, 
Who  neighed  so  high,  that  what  I  woald  have  spoke 
Was  boaUfully  dumbed  bj  him." 

One  slight  objection  to  this  change  is  that  boastfully  must  be  read 
as  a  dissyllable,  and  such  is  the  case  with  various  words,  one  of 
them  being  "  evidence,"  in  a  preceding  quotation,  if  we  could 
refrain  from  admitting  credence  instead  of  it.  Boastfully  might 
be,  and  probably  was,  misprinted  "  beastly ;"  and  the  armr-girt 
steed,  neighing  proudly  as  Antony  mounted  him,  ^^  boastfully 
dumbed"  what  Alexas  would  have  spoken  to  his  master. 


ACT  n.    SCENE  L 

P.  27.  We  own  that  we  do  not  like  the  first  change  in  the  fol- 
lowing, where  Pompey  expresses  his  hope  that  the  beauty  and 
blandishments  of  Cleopatra  will  detain  Antony  in  Egypt : — 

''  Salt  Cleopatra,  soften  thy  wand  lip. 
Let  witchcraft  join  with  beauty,  lust  with  both  : 
Tie  up  the  libertine  in  a  field  of  feasts, 
Keep  his  brain  fuming,^'  Ac. 

For  "wand  lip"  the  old  corrector,  prosaically  as  it  seems  to  us, 
has  •"  worwi  lip ;"  but  it  is  very  possible  that  warm  was  misheard 
"  wand."  However,  he  goes  on  to  make  a  double  alteration  in 
the  next  line  but  one,  where  he  puts  Lay  for  "Tie,"  d^nd,  flood  for 
"  field."  It  leads  very  unlike  Shakespeare  to  talk  of  tying  up  a 
libertine  in  a  field  of  feasts.  The  proposed  emendations,  then, 
are  these : — 

"  Salt  Cleopatra,  soften  thy  warm  lip. 
Let  witchcraft  join  with  beauty,  lust  with  both  : 
Lay  up  the  libertine  in  ^  flood  of  feasts  \ 
Keep  his  brain  fumfng,''  Ac. 

To  us  the  above  appears  one  of  the  least  satis&ctory  emendations 
made  in  this  play  in  the  folio,  1632 :  it  sounds  too  much  like 
ooDJecture ;  yet  on  p.  478  we  have  seen  tying  misprinted  for 
•'laying.'' 


p.  29.  Whflii  Aniony 


aCBSE  U. 

)-8  to  C^aar, — 

IT  armica,  and  to  BgiX, 


wi-  are  no  whcrr  twld.  in  nnuicat  or  minlorn  editions,  vhat  ^        

did,  whi'Uier  lie  embraced  or  shook  hands  with  his  compeliMr. 
There  is  a  manuscript  note.  Skate  kandt,  in  the  t'olio,  1633,  which 
jOAy  be  said  to  octlJe  the  doubt,  as  far  aa  r«^rds  the  old  pravtiM 
of  the  BlAge;  and  CttsiiT,  taking  the  protTerwd  hand  of  Antony, 
soya,  "  Welcotnp  to  Rome.'^  This  b  nofu-ly  the  first  additional 
slago-directiou  that  baa  oct-urred  iu  the  baud-writing  of  ibe  cor- 
rector, and  inslru<'tioii9  uftlu:  kind  arc  not  so  frc^ut^t  as  n 
other  dramas.  Shake  liandt  is  repeatML  when  the  ( 
n^spMliug  Octavia  is  concluded  between  Antony  and  Ckesar,  , 

P.  S3,  When  Agrippa  first  recommends  this  tnarrla^.  Oeeor 
slily  B:id  Jocosely  remarks,  as  the  passage  is  given  in  nil  modem 

cdilions, — 

"  Saj  not  so,  A^p[in : 


This  is  intcUigililc,  but  hardly  as  ihc  poet  omst  have  left 
aud  the  sentence  is  thus  tuuat  blut)dt^^iugly  printed  iu  the  fi>liaa{ 


TTie  old  corrector  shows  that  fmof  is  to  be  taken  as  "reproof" 
which  was  Warbiirton'a  supposition,  not  as  "approof,"  whtvb 
Theobald  iiiflcrted ;  and  the  folio,  1632,  gives  ibu  lines  i 

"Siiy  it  not,  Agrippa: 
If  Clpopfttm  lieorrt  jou,  yoiirrrijTroo/' 
Were  well  dcBcrv'il/ur  rwJinMB.'' 

Thb  is  most  comprohensiblc ;  and  it  ts  easy  (o  sm  how  p 
the  blunders  found  their  way  into  the  old  impressions : 
posa)  of  a  marriage  between  Antony  and  t>ctftria  mi^t  well  d*. 
serve  repnof  for  its  rashness,  if  Qeupatra  had  bwjn  by  to  hear  It. 


i 

roof;" 

;"  whicti    , 

I  in  O^J 
L  well  d*.       I 
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P.  35.  There  seems  to  be  a  slight  error  In  the  description  of 
Cleopatra's  pavilion  upon  the  Cydnus : — 

''  She  did  lie 
In  her  pavilion  (cloth  of  gold  of  tiflsae), 
O'er-picturing  that  Venus,"  Ac. 

A  manuscript  note  informs  us,  as  we  may  reasonably  imagine,  that 
cloth  of  gold  was  not  "  of  tissue,"  but  that  we  ought  to  read,  — 

« In  her  payilion  (cloth  of  gold  and  tissue),"  Ac. 

It  was  composed  of  cloth  of  gold  and  tissue  :  perhaps  the  cloth  of 
gold  was  lined  with  tissue.  Lower  in  the  same  page,  "  To  gloue 
the  delicate  cheeks,"  of  the  folio,  1623,  and  "  To  glove  the  delicate 
dieeks,"  of  the  folio,  1632,  are  altered  to  "To  glow  the  delicate 
cheeks,"  as  in  modem  impressions. 
On  the  next  page  (36)  it  has  been  invariable  to  print  as  follows : — 

*'  The  silken  tackle 
Swell  with  the  touches  of  those  flower-soft  hands, 
That  yarely  frame  the  office." 

Why,  or  how,  was  the  silken  tackle  to  "  swell  with  the  touches 
of  flower-soft  hands  1"  .The  printer  again  mistook  m-  for  w :  the 
poet  is  alluding  to  the  perfume  derived  by  the  silken  cordage  from 
the  flower-soft  hands  through  which  it  passed,  and  adds, — 

"  From  the  barge 
A  strange  inyisible  perfume  hits  the  sense 
Of  the  adjacent  wharfs." 

ITierefore,  we  ought  undoubtedly,  with  the  old  corrector,  to  amend 
the  text  to 

^*  BrneU  with  the  touches  of  those  flower-soft  hands,"  Ac. 

SCyENE  UL 

P.  38.  Whether  it  be  or  be  not  "  more  poetical,"  it  fe  certain 
that  the  old  corrector  tolls  us  to  read, — 

"  But  near  him  thy  angel 
Becomes  aftar'dj^ 

and  not  ^  Becomes  a  fear."    This  emendation  is  at  least  consistent 
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with  North's  PluUrch — "  for  ihy  Demon  Ls  afraid  of  his"— b 
veil  u  with  Shnkcspciire  hiinsvtC  who  mokes  the  SoothssyrT  r^ 
pe»t,— 

"  I  mj  ftgain,  Ui;  tplrit 
U  ill  a/raU  to  goTcro  the«  near  him." 

Tlifl  poet  mny,  however,  have  here  inUiuled  to  vary  the  enpreRion- 

r.  40.  The  Menwnger  who  brings  intolligenoe  to  Cleopuraof 

Autony's  marriage  with  OutAviA,  and  who  appears  again  in  ii9ul>- 

sc'im-nt  scene  (p.  ft)),  ia  coiled  Sli»  in  a  marginal  note  iu  bo^ 

ploops  in  the  folio,  1632,     Wlietlwr  Elis,  or  Ellia,  were  the  ninw 

of  the  part,  or  of  tlie  performer  may  be  doubted,  but  we  h»TB  iw 

knowlMlge  of  any  actor  of  the  time  so  called. 

scene;  VU. 

P.  54.  When  Antony,  during  tlie  debauch,  says  to  Oewr,  "B« 

I  child  o*  the  tinic,"  Qesor  replies,  rather  unint^igiblVt — 

"FtwHem  it,  I'll  make  aiwwer ;  but  I  liu]  rmlher  Ikgt 
From  all  Tour  dsfs,  tlioti  drink  aa  mach  la  one." 

"What  does  he  moan  by  Idling  Anlfltiy  to  "  possess  it  1"  Pro}*^ 
it  ia  the  emendation  in  the  folio.  1632 :  that  is,  profuased  to  be* 
cJiild  of  the  time ;  but  Ctesar  fuUows  it  up  by  stating  hia  dislii"" 
of  drinlting  to  excess.  In  the  first  scaie  of"' King  l,ear"(p.4BS} 
we    have    had    the    converse    of   this    misprint — jjro/wjH  fof 


A  i{U(.'stion  has  arisen  whetiier  to  preserve  htal,  of  the  old  cop!«*i 
or  to  print  "  boar,"  where  Enobarbus  saya,  in  reference  tu  li* 
boy'a  song, — 

■'  The  holding  ereiy  mao  iboll  beat,"  Ac. 
Theobald  was  in  favour  of  "  bear,"  and  he  is  proved  to  have  bef 
right,  not  merely  because  that  change  is  made  in  tbe  folio,  IflSi 
but  because  the  old  nunotator  has  placed  the  two  last  lines  of  the 
song  in  a  mark  of  Inclusion,  and  haa  designated  them  as  tA»  *»f- 
then,  or  "  holding,'''  which  the  jovial  (wmpnny  was  to  hrar  "w  loiw 
as  their  strong  sides  eould  volley."  Johnson's  notion  llut  "  druio-' 
ming  OD  the  aides "  was  iiit<?nded,  is  out  of  the  queation.  H* 
printer's  error  was  mora  common  than  I  for  r,  and  viet  vnA 
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AC?r  m.    SCENE  L 

p.  56.  Although  at  the  opening  of  this  drama  in  the  folios,  we 
iiave  Actus  primus^  Scena  prima^  no  such  divisions  are  elsewhere 
noted  from  beginning  to  end.     Malone  and  other  modem  editors 
have  marked  Act  III.  as  commencing  with  the  entrance  of  Venti- 
dius  in  triumph  in  Syria ;  but  the  corrector  of  the  folio,  1632, 
makes  Act  in.  begin  afler  this  scene,  where  the  place  of  action  is 
Some,  and  where  we  read  in  the  old  editions,  Enter  Agrippa  at 
one  dooTy  Enoharhus  at  another.    This  should  seem  to  have  been 
the  division  in  the  time  of  the  corrector ;  and  it  is  certainly  more 
proper  and  convenient  than  that  adopted  since  the  days  of  Rowe, 
l>ecause  it  tends  somewhat  to  diminish  the  extreme  length  of  Act 
HI.,  which,  even  according  to  the  representation  in  the  amended 
folio,  1632,  comprises  eight  scenes.     In  more  than  one  instance 
the  place  was  supposed  to  be  changed,  although  no  actual  altera- 
tion had  occurred. 

SCENE  IV. 

P.  63.  The  usual  reading  of  the  following  has  been, — 

"  When  the  best  hint  was  given  him,  he  not  took't, 
Or  did  it  from  his  teeth." 

The  folio,  1623,  has  "he  not  look'd,"  and  the  folio,  1632,  "  he  had 
look'd."  There  appears  no  sufficient  ground  for  doing  more  than 
amend  the  frequent  error  of  "  not"  for  hut ;  it  avoids  an  awk- 
wardness when  Antony  complains  of  Ciesar,  that, — 

''When  the  best  hint  was  given  him,  he  but  look'd, 
Or  did  it  from  his  teeth." 

Sudi  is  the  emendation  in  the  folio,  1632,  the  meaning  being,  that 
OeBsar  only  looked  when  the  best  hint  was  given  him,  or  merely 
applauded  Antony  jfrom  his  teeth,  and  not  from  his  heart.  The 
Opinion  of  Steevens  that  "from  his  teeth"  is  to  be  understood 
^  in  spite  of  his  teeth,"  of  course,  cannot  be  sustained  for  an 
instant. 

SCENE  VL 

P.  67.  Oeesar  finds  fault  with  Antony  for  sending  back  Octavia 
^ntfioat  due  ceremony  and  attendance : — 
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A  market-m^d  10  Romi?,  uid  have  prcTcnled 
The?  ui^ti'Diitiou  of  our  love,  whicb,  leR  aneboint. 

la  urtfU  lull  iinlov'd." 

"  Lefl  uiilpv'd"  is  the  reading  of  all  editiona ;  but,  iiei«iiM«. 
it  seems  to  be  wrong,  and  in  the  foLio,  1632,  as  corrected,  wttn 
told  to  print  Ibe  l&sl  part  (^  the  quotation  thus : — 


Is  oflfQ  Md  nnlor'd ;"' 

the  mewling  iK-ing,  that  where  the  oat^nlation  of  love  wMOttottti 
i(  was  often  held,  or  considered,  that  love  did  not  exist  Lwa 
down,  the  alteraiiuQ  of  two  letters  in  the  noargin,  ptopedi  Mfr 
verts  abstrael  into  "obstruct,"  which  Warburton  first  introdmi 

P.  fiS.  We  ^iiri'jy  need  not  pause  in  making  a  chai^  wBi 
only  reijuires  tlie  umission  of  a  letter,  whidi  must  have  aocida- 
Uiliy  boeome  a  part  of  the  text,  and  which  is  palpahlj  an  "ot 
struot"  to  the  author's  sense.      Ctesar  is  still   addre^ag  kit 
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Botb  as  the  same,  or  rather  ours  the  elder ; — 
The  tarize  apoa  her  like  a  cow  in  Jane, 
Hoists  sails,  and  flies.'' 

Here  the  folio,  1632,  omito  take  in  ''  overtake,"  and  has  ''  Both  of 
the  same"  for  ''Both  as  the  same,"  of  the  folio,  1623;  but  the 
two  folios  read,  ^  Yond  ribaldred  nag  of  Egypt,"  an  expression 
that  has  occasioned  much  doubt  and  comment.  Tyrwhitt  suggested 
koff  for  "nag,"  but  the  prevailing  text  has  been  "nag"  and 
"ribald-rid,"  for  ribaldred.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  however  (a 
circumstance  mentioned  in  note  7),  that  the  line  is  overloaded  by 
a  syllable :  this  redundancy  the  old  corrector  remedies,  but  he 
also  instructs  us,  in  conformity  with  Tyrwhitt's  notion,  that  hag 
has  been  misprinted  "  nag,"  and  that  the  line  ought  to  run  thus: — 

"  Where  death  is  sure.    Yond'  ribald  hag  of  Egypt,"  Ac. 

Ribald  hag  is  most  appropriate  to  Cleopatra  on  account  of  her 
profligacy,  as  well  as  her  witchcraft ;  and  it  is  just  possible  that 
in  the  manuscript  before  the  compositor  the  word  was  miswritten 
ribaldry,  which  in  his  hands  became  ribaldred^  and  has  been  the 
occasion  of  considerable  difficulty.  Besides,  how  was  leprosy  to 
afflict  a  nag  ? 

SCENE  XI. 

P.  80.  We  cannot  approve  of  the  commencement  of  Act  IV., 
as  marked  in  the  corrected  folio,  1632.  It  is  made  to  begin  with 
this  scene  between  Cleopatra,  Enobarbus,  Charm ian,  and  Iras,  in 
Alexandria,  instead  of  the  scene  where  Caesar  enters  (near  Alex- 
andria) reading  a  letter,  and  accompanied  by  Agrippa,  Meaenas, 
and  others.  This  arrangement  still  farther  shortens  Act  III.,  but 
it  lengthens  Act  IV.,  and  is  liable  to  several  objections,  into  which 
it  is  not  necessary  here  to  enter. 

The  conjecture  in  note  9,  founded  upon  Johnson's  hint,  that 
"meered"  might  be  a  lapse  by  the  printer  for  mooted^  in  the  ex- 
pression, "he  being  the  meered  question,"  is  supported  by  a 
manuscript  change  of  the  old  corrector.  In  future  we  may  safely 
print  "  mooted  question." 

P.  81.  Enobarbus  ridicules  the  challenge  of  Antony  to  Oeesar 
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to  engage  with  him  in  single  combat,  on  the  ground  that  Anh»j, 
oRxr  the  defeat  of  liis  forces,  and  his  dis^accful  flight,  has  notluij 
to  lose,  ivhile  Ciesar  Ims  nothing  to  gain :  he  exclaims,  in  solilo- 
quy, as  thi'  languiigc-  of  the  poet  has  always  been  represented, — 

"That  be  sboald  dream, 
KtiQiving  all  moaEorcs,  tbc  full  Cksot  will 
AonwiT  hie  ciuptiaeaBr' 

Nobody  has  explained  what  is  meant  by  '*  Knowing  all  measurev" 
It  might  mean  that  Antony  knows  how  to  measure  beween  liini- 
self  and  Ca'sar,were  it  not  clear  that  Antony  is  quite  ignorMt 
upon  the  point ;  and  a  correction  leads  us  to  believe  that  tbe 
printer  was  again  in  fault,  and  composed  "measures"  for  a  iTOttl 
like  it,  which  he  hastily  misread : — 

''  That  be  Hbaald  dream, 
KDon-ine  all  miieria,  that  the  fiill  Cnar  will 

Auf  wer  bis  eniptineffi  '.'' 

Enobarbus  refers  to  ihe  miserable  plight  and  prospects  of  Antonj 
at  the  time  he  dared  Caisar  to  "lay  his  gay  comparisons  apart," 
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It  is  the  introduction  to  a  message  of  submission  from  Qeopatra 
to  CfBsar ;  and  Warburton,  very  judiciously,  as  now  appears,  put 
**  deputation''  for  disputation^  which  last  had  Malone  and  others 
for  adherents ;  but  the  correction  in  the  folio,  16S2,  goes  some- 
what fSuiher: — 


''  Say  to  great  Caesar,  that  in  deptUaiion 
I  kisB  his  cooqucring  hand/'  Ac, 


ACT  IV.    SCENE  IV. 

P.  92.  According  to  the  regulation  of  such  matters  in  the  felio, 
1682,  this  is  the  fifth  scene  of  the  fourth  act ;  but,  as  we  have 
already  stated,  we  think  the  old  corrector  so  far  wrong  in  his  di- 
vision of  the  play. 

Antony  enters  calling  for  his  armour : — ^^  Mine  armour,  Eros  I** 
and  when  the  man  brings  it,  Antony  is  made  to  say  in  the  old 
oojHes,  '^  Put  thine  iron  on ;''  but  surely  it  ought  to  be,  as  a  man- 
uscript note  renders  it,  '*  Put  mine  iron  on :"  Eros  then  begins 
to  arm  the  hero,  while  Cleopatra  insists  upon  lending  her  aid ;  and 
in  this  place,  in  the  early  editions,  three  or  four  speeches  are  jum- 
bled tc^ether,  and  all  assigned  to  Cleopatra.  The  corrector  sep- 
arates them  by  marginal  notes,  but  not  precisely  as  has  been  done 
by  Sir  T.  Hanmer  and  later  editors.  We  give  the  mode  of  reg- 
ulating the  dialogue  in  the  amended  folio,  1632,  and  on  compari- 
son it  will  be  seen  that  it  varies  : — 

"  Cleo.  Nay,  I'll  help  too,  Antony, 

What's  this  for? 
Ant,  Ah,  let  be,  let  be ;  thou  art 

The  armoorer  of  my  heart    False,  &1Jbc  :  this,  this. 
Cleo.  Sooth,  la,  I'll  help. 
Ani,  Thus  most  it  be.    Well,  well: 

We  shall  thrive  now." 

The  chief  difference  is  that  "Thus  must  it  be"  is  given  by  the 
old  corrector  to  Antony,  and  not  to  Cleopatra.  Afterwards  An- 
tony observes, — 

<'  He  that  nnbuokles  this,  till  we  do  please 
To  doft  for  our  repose,  shall  hear  a  stonn." 
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"Shall  bear  a  storm."  sajs  a  mat^nal  nolo,  willi  much  more  (ft- 
n««»,  tho  coiin>oiiiwr  hsving  taken  a  wrong  Icltirr.  Au  eucmy 
who  ihould  ntlvnipl  to  unbuckle  Antony's  armour,  wna  not  likely 
lo  "  hear  a  slonn  "  of  wurds,  but  "  to  bear  a  storm"  ot  bloi 

SCESE  vin. 
P.  98.  Antony,  i-nttsring  fur  a  time  victorious,  telia  his 
ere,  UK  it  has  always  boen  iiriiili?J, — 

I  p.    Bun  one  bcrore 


1 


Jolinson  adds  u  not*,  alatiog  that  by  these  words  Antony 
to  sny  that  hu  will  bring  his  ofiictsra  to  su|i  witli  Cleopatra;  but 
near  the  end  of  the  scene,  while  Antony  buncnta  tliat  the  palw« 
had  not  "capacity  to  camp  this  ho#t,"  he  says  not  a  word  abuut 
feasting  even  the  ollieers.  The  truth  in  that,  IVom  tbe  lirst,  the 
word  baa  been  mistakeji,  uud  beeausc  it  was  spelt  yuenU  in  the 
old  eopies,  it  baa  always  been  supposed  to  mean  what  we  rail 
company.  The  amender  of  the  folio,  IflS^  merely  slrikea  out 
tbe  letter  u,  leaving  the  word  ptnta,  and  it  requires  no  proof 
a^<f,IVonithe  Latin,  formerly  meant  a  t^mij,  and  wassynoD^ 
with  it     When,  therefore,  Antony  directs, — 


% 


"  Ban  one  lielbre. 
And  let  the  queen  know  of  our  geitt." 

It  is  OS  much  as  to  say,  "  let  her  know  of  onr  deeds,"  and  the  m 
ner  in  which  we  liave  beaten  the  Romans  to  their  tent&     Ot*t  wu 
unquestionably  Shakespeare's  word. 

SCENE  IX. 
P.  101.  EnobarbuH  dying  of  grief  and  remorse  on  the  I 
one  of  the  soldiers  present  says  that  he  sleeps,  but  anot 
serves, — 


Steevens  arbitrarily  changed  "  sleep"  to  tlteping  ;  but  ll 
"for  sleep"  we  ought  to  read  " '/or*  8!e»-p,"  or  before  d 

the  word  is  altered  in  manuscript  accordingly :  the  seusi 
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^o  iMid  a  prayer,  as  EDobarims  liad  ended  with,  vaa  nerer  uttered 
lefore  sleep. 


.  Anton  J  msbes  in  in  despair,  wi) 
d  afterwards  proceeda, — 

"Bemy'd  Isil 
OytUsfidflesmlorEaTpc:  ikbgrsre 
WhoK  eje  beck-d  fiorth  aj  wui,'^  Ac: 


Is  it  not  evident,  upon  mere  perusal,  that  ^  soul^  must  be  wrong, 
that  it  ooiild  not  be  the  word  of  the  poet  ?  Almost  the  same 
may  be  said  of  "  grave,^  in  connexion  with  ^  diarm  ;^  and  when 
Johnson  states  that  '^ grave  charm"  means  ^  majestic  beauty,"  he 
forgot  that  **  diarm  "  in  SBiakeq^eare's  time,  and  indeed  our  own, 
was  to  be  taken  as  enchantment,  The  manuscriptcorrector  alters 
both  words  thus : — 

"  O,  this  iUseipetf  of  Egypt!  tiiis  ^r«s<  disrm,"  Ac: 

Qeopatra,  notwithstanding  she  was  a  ^  false  spell,'^  was  a  grand 
piece  of  witchcraft.  On  her  entrance,  immediately  afterwards, 
Antony  recdyes  her  with  the  words,  ^  Ah,  thou  spell !  Avaunt  V 

SCENE  xn. 

P.  110.  When  Diomed,  speaking  of  Qeopatra,  tells  Antony, — 

**  Yoa  did  nupect 
She  had  dispos'd  with  Ciesar," 

Steevens  subjoms  a  note  stating  that  ^  dispose,  in  this  instai\oe, 
perhaps  sdgnifies  to  make  terms,  to  settle  matters ;"  but  he  adds 
no  example  of  such  being  its  signification  any  where  else.  A  cor- 
rection in  the  folio,  1632,  treats  it  as  a  mere  lapse  by  the  printer : 
such  we  may  confidently  deem  it,  and  that  the  poet's  language 
was,— 

<*  She  hsd  eompo^d  with  Cnsar ;" 

t.  e.  had  Altered  into  a  composition  or  treaty  with  him.  Ihe 
printer  used  the  wrong  prepo«tion« 
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SCENE  xm. 


P.  111.  This  i«cn«,  tinnilirlTd  the  thirtMinlh  ui  awdcm  un- 
presiuoDs,  aixxirding  lo  the  uM  corrMior,  begius  Act  V. ;  and  un- 
leas  xhe  tost  act  be  made  unusnally  short,  this  should  seem  to  ba 
the  pfop«r  divMon. 

ClcupaU^  uti  the  next  page,  dedaring  to  Antoay  that  she  will 
BCTEf  bo  Ind  In  triumph  bjr  Oesor,  adds,  us  the  text  has  b 
Mxotly  repeated. — 

"  Your  nil^  Octavla.  •ill)  b«r  modut  «;«s, 
Ami  (till  coQcliwoti.  shall  soquire  no  hoaouT 
Ocnnriag  ui>oa  tat.' 

What  aignllii'atJoii  rain  wo  attwh  to  "  still  conclosiiin  V 
replies  "  sodutu  dctcrtni nation,"  a  very  forced  oonstructioa,  il 
a  manuscript  cmcnilatioD,  proposing  the  substitutioD  of  three  In- 
ters, seems  to  put  Uio  tnnlter  iacontrDvertibly  at  rest : — 

"  Tour  wife,  Octavia,  with  ti«r  modest  tjtt. 
And  Etill  towUliaa.  diall  acqaire  ni 
Denurliig  upon  m»,' 

The  stillness  of  the  condition  of  Octavia,  her  gentlenes  a 
quillitj  of  deportment,  have  already  been  dwelt  upon  id  v 

P.  113.  A  good  deal  of  doubt  has  been  oouisioned  by  C 
tra's  "  strange  words,"  as  Johnson  calls  them  (and  justly,  if  Aey 
vera  Euch  as  thoy  have  always  been  reprment^d),  when  she  and 
her  women  are  endeavouring  with  all  their  strength  to  raise  4i 
dying  Antony  into  the  monument: — 

■■  Here's  q)ort.  inde«4 !" 
Steevens  calls  it  "  aflected  levity,"  and  Boffwell  wishes  to  u 
"  a  melaneholy  conlrusl  with  her  former  aportt."  The  corrector 
of  the  folio,  1633,  strikes  out  the  letter  *  in  "sport,"  and  leaves 
l3t»  word  merely  port — "  Here's  port  indeed  l"  Milton  uaM  Vh 
partidplo  porttd,  and  here  Shakespeare  appears  to  have  emni 
port  as  a  substantive  to  indicate  weight: — 

"  Ilere'g  port  Indeed  I — How  benry  weighs  my  lord  I" 
The  French  um  porl  for  burden,  and  navirt  dt  ffranil  port  ia  ■ 


lat  she  will      i 

1 

ctioa,lHl|^V 
if  three  let-      ' 

andu^l 

f,  if  thej     ' 
she  and 
raise  ftil 


of  great  btftAen.  Cleopatra  speaks  of  the  weight  of  Antony  hy 
the  same  word ;  and  though  we  may  not  be  able  to  point  out  any 
other  instance  where  port  signifies  in  English  a  load  or  weight,  we 
can  hardly  doubt  that  stioh  is  the  fact  in  the  case  before  us,  aai 
tiutt,  when  the  heroine  exclaims, "  Here's  port  indeed !"  she  meana^ 
here's  a  load,  weight,  or  burden,  indeed.  It  is  evident  diat  th^ 
person  who  made  the  emendation  in  the  folio,  163^  so  understood 
It ;  the  printed  probably  did  not,  and  hence  his  blunder.  Tbib 
Idteration  ii  very  trifling,  and  it  ovwoomes  a  great  difficulty. 


ACT  V.    SCENE  L 
P.  115.  The  first  lines  of  this  act  have  created  discussion :  they 
stand  thus  in  the  old  copies,  where  Oessar  speaks  of  Antony : — 

"  Go  to  him,  DoUabella,  bid  him  yield. 
Being  so  frustrate,  tell  him, 
He  mocks  the  paoses  that  he  makea 
I>oL  Caesar,  I  shalL" 

Midone  could  not  comprehend  what  was  meant  by  "  He  mocks  the 
pauses  that  he  makes,"  and  printed  '*  He  mocks  lit  by  the  paiisaS 
that  he  makes."  This  is  not  at  all  like  the  change  introduced  in 
manuscript  in  the  folio,  1632,  which  may  be  considered  all  that  is 
necessary  both  to  complete  the  sense  and  the  verse  ^^ 

<<  Go  to  him,  DoUabeUa ;  bid  him  yield. 
Being  so  frnsttate,  tell  him  that  he  mooks 
The  pauses  that  he  makes. 
JDoL  C«nr,  I  shall" 

By  '^  he  mocks  the  pauses  that  he  makes,"  we  must  tmderstand 
Caesar  to  charge  Antony  with  trifling  with  the  pauses  he  made  in 
finally  submitting  to  his  enemies.  It  is  certain  that  the  corrector 
considered  it  necessary  to  supply  nothing  but  the  word  thatj  and 
with  Uds  addition  (whencesoever  he  procured  it)  he  imagined,  no 
doubt,  that  he  had  left  the  poet's  meaning  clear, 

P.  116.  Dercetas  brings  tidmgs  of  Antony's  death  in  thesa 
terms,  as  commonly  printed  :— 

<<  Bat  thai  self  haad. 
Which  writ  his  iKSMwr  ia  tte  asia  it  4M» 
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llatS^ 


Hwc,  Inifltc  oftlw  word  (pti<  bring  moTCrtBd  tMo 

the  li^  in  wUch  it  oDovra  is  Wll  Aart  uf  two  atham.    b  "  u« 

Cmudjr  of  Errun"  (p.  86)  we  hvn  wetB  "flfdJUvd,"  of  tine  IblicB, 
^fnwfW  to  ^'f,  and  here  the  tmane  Mmne  bw  b««a  paisuod.  end 
two  worde  added,  in  Milin  wmAtatcj  witli  nhat  laas  gottt:  l>ri>re. 
and  at  the  Mn)«  dnw  comfilniBg  the  d«fettiTe  ineaiNi«,  Wt 
bare  "wir  hand"  for  w{^  mme  luuul  in  the  fii^  line,  and  in  tb^ 
fourth  line,  as  amiiided,  we  hate  "  self  noble  heart"  fur  ml/  mm 
noble  heart  — 


Which  writ  Ut  hooMr  la  lh«  *ctt  il  did. 

BaUt,  wttb  the  eoonga  i^oh  tba  (san  did  lead  it, 

BplUtki-l/mUUhetat.-  TUe  Is  lin  nrord,"  JW. 

Every  old  eopy  has  the  defeotlire  line  in  a  utuaijon  wher«  t 
eecms  no  reason  nliv  a  dL-fuctivc  line  diould  be  fuund;  and  It  'is 
perfected  in  niuiuscript  of  the  tune  by  words  wliich,  in  all  proba- 
bility, had  aoddentall}'  eaeaped. 


SCENE  IL 


P,  1 18.  Cleopatra,  c<»iteni  plating  auielde,  aajre  it  is 


1  It  is 
proba- 

I 


"  To  do  tliat  IhiDg  thai  ends  all  nlber  deed!. 

Which  ahacklci  occideatf  and  botti  Dp  ehangv ; 

Whiub  ttltepr,  and  never  palatet  more  the  dung, 

The  beggar's  none  and  Ck™r'a." 
We  must  hero  soc  the  impropriety  of  talking  of  palating  "  dung," 
and  afterwards  calling  that  "dung"  "the  lie^^r's  nurse  and  Qe- 
8ar'«."  Bj  "dung"  has  been  understood  "'gross  terrene  su§(e- 
nnnce,"  but  thp  seime  i»  much  cleared  wlwn  we  asoertain  finm  a 
note  in  the  folio,  1633,  that  the  scribe  niisbeard  "  dung"  for  Ju^: 
the  rfuji  of  suatenance  may  most  fitly  be  ealleil  ' 
nurse  and  CeesBr'a,"  and  it  tnny  reasonably  be  supposed  to  b 
ated  by  mankind  ;  the  curreotur,  tlicrefore,  has  it, — 
"  Whloh  elrrpa.  nnil  oerer  paleles  more  tlie  dug. 

The  beggar's  nunte  and  CiEMr'a" 
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Hiis  emendation  may,  or  may  not,  have  been  conjectural,  but  we 
may  be  pretty  sure  it  is  right. 

P.  120.  The  following  is  pointed  out  most  likely  as  a  printer's 
error :  Cleopatra  is  on  the  same  theme,  declaring  that  she  will  in 
some  way  destroy  herself: — 

'*  Sir,  I  will  eat  no  meat,  1^1  not  drink,  sir ; 
If  idle  talk  will  once  be  necessary, 
m  not  sleep  neither.'' 

The  poet's  word  was,  no  doubt,  accessary:  if  idle  talk  would  keep 
her  awake,  and  thus  be  accessary  to  her  death,  she  would  indulge 
in  it,  and  never  sleep  : —  • 

''  K  idle  talk  will  once  be  aeeeuary, 
VW.  not  deep  neither." 

P.  122.  In  the  subsequent  speech  of  Dolabella,  compassionating 
Cleopatra,  the  change  of  a  single  letter  makes  sense  out  of  non- 
sense :  the  old  copies  have  this  text : — 

"  Bat  I  do  feel, 
By  the  rebound  of  yoors.  a  grief  that  mites 
My  very  heart  at  root** 

Malone  and  others  read  ^'shoots"  for  suits^  but  the  poet's  word 
(as.  speculatively  suggested  in  note  5)  was  smites^  and  not  skoota 
nor  suits: — 

''  A  grief  that  smites 
My  very  heart  at  root" 

The  old  corrector  put  his  pen  through  the  letter  u  in  suites^  and 
wrote  m  in  the  margin  instead  of  it.  Not  long  afterwards,  (p. 
125),  Cleopatra  herself  uses  the  word  smites : — 

''  Ye  gods  I  it  smites  me 
Beneath  the  fall  I  have." 

In  all  copies,  ancient  and  modem,  it  stands,  ^'The  gods !  it  smites 
me,"  &c. ;  but  as  the  was  often  formerly  written  ye,  the  article 
was  mistaken  for  it  in  this  instance.  The  sentence  has  relation  to 
the  contradiction  of  Geopatra  by  Seleucus,  in  the  presence  of 
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r,  u  to  the  jewi^Ia,  Ak.,  site  had  reserved ;  and  when  she  dfr 
o  Stewart  to  quit  her  [iresence,  we  cncvunler  a  change  of 
a  vbitii  h  not  of  much  moment,  luid  which  cnn  hanilf 
1m  miO  to  be  niHvssary  ;  but  as  iho  folio,  16S3,  has  a  note  upoD 
It,  It  Es  {)(;rliAps  fit  to  meotiou  it :  It  is  where  Clco|>atra  says  to 
SeK-uous  :— 

"  I*i7llieG,  go  bctioe ; 
Or  I  ilull  show  the  cinrk'm  uf  m;  Hpirita 
Thnragh  tb'  ofhcsprm;  chance." 

Such  has  been  t}ii>  common  reading;  but  the  old  corrcetOF 
UB,  what  spfH^rs  extremely  plausiblei,  that  two  mIsUikca  &r«! 
to  be  set  right : — 

"  PryUiBe,  go  bemu? ; 
Or  I  «h>ll  show  the  cinders  at  my  tpiril 
llirougb  th'  ubea  of  miKhtier.'' 

"  My  chance"  may  here,  perhaps,  be  understood  m  the  a 

as  mixhauet.     There  ciui  be  little  dispute  that  just  afterwards 

"aro"  should  be  and,  where  the  heroine  lcU§  Caeaar, — 

"  Wh™  wc  ftU, 
We  anim'cr  olher's  uicrilj!  iu  out  nwne, 
AtuI  Iberefbra  to  be  )Htie<L" 

Of  course,  "  merits"  here  means  dt»trU. 

P.  127.  Iras  declares  that  her  nails  shall  tear  out  1 
rather  than  see  her  queen  lod  in  triumph ;  and  Cleopatra 
vatton  is  this : — 

"  Why,  that's  tbe  wsy 
To  Tool  tbeir  prppHnttioo,  and  lo  conquer 
Their  niMt  ateiinl  intcats." 

The  old  corrector  gives  it  thus : — 

"  Wliy  'hal's  the  w«y 
Ttt/ail  their  prepnrulion,  anil  to  conquer 
Tbclr  moat  mittrW  inteittg." 

Theobald  proposed  atmr'd  for  ■'  absurd,"  but  the  change  has  a&n 
his  time  b&en  rejected;  and  although /tn'i  may  read  better  on 
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some  aooounts,  still  '^fool"  is  stronger,  and  the  alteration  of  the 
text  so  fiir  not  called  for. 

P.  130.  After  the  death  of  Iras,  Cleopatra  remarks, — 

"  This  proves  me  base : 
If  she  ftrst  meet  the  curled  Antony, 
He'll  make  demand  of  her,"  Ac. 

The  folio,  1632,  is  most  carelessly  printed  in  this  part  of  the  play, 
and  instead  of  ^'  first  meet,''  repeats  proves^  which  the  composi- 
tor's eye  oaught  from  the  preceding  line,-— 

^  If  she  proves  the  curled  Antony,"  Jko. 

A  marginal  note  restores  the  text  as  it  appears  in  the  folio,  1623^ 
but  even  a  more  stupid  blunder  of  a  different  kind  is  made  on  the 
last  page  of  the  play;  for  there  the  word  "aspick,"  occurring  in 
two  nbarly  consecutive  lines,  one  of  them  is  misprinted  aspect,  and 
the  necessary  verb  is  omitted :  the  passage  there  stands  precisely 
thus: — 

**  Thhi  an  aspects  traile 
And  these  fig-leaves  have  slime  upon  them,  such 
As  th'  ^icke  leaves  upon  the  caves  of  Nile." 

Ihese  errors  are  remedied  by  the  old  corrector,  though  he  does 
not  amend  the  regulation  of  the  lines ;  but  it  miay  deserve  remark, 
that  he  gives  no  countenance  to  the  proposition  (alluded  to  in 
note  3)  to  read  ^^ canes  of  Nile"  instead  of  "caves  of  Nile."  If 
Shakespeare  had  intended  to  refer  to  the  reeds  that  grow  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Nile,  he  would  hardly  have  called  them  canes. 
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ACT  1.    SCENE  I. 

P.  139.  Tbv  mode  in  vtucfa  ihe  person  who  made  tJ 

tionfi  in  the  folio.  1 632.  points  and  corrects  tbc  thrt*  first  tin«  In 

this  play,  is  tile  roUuwing,  showing  TjTwhiit's  nagacitj  in  omitting 

the  I  after  "kings,"  as  it  ia  printed  in  all  the  early  eiditiona: — 


Numore 


»!  meet  a  mHi]  bal  frowov.    Oar  tiloodi 
ibtj  Ihe  heavens,  Ihan  our  coortien 
I  H  does  tlie  king.*' 


i,  «,  Our  bloods  do  not  more  obey  tbc  henvens,  than  our  eouri- 
iere  imitate  the  king :  as  the  king  frowns,  so  all  olbere  look 
gloomy.     There  cannot  bo  a  doubt  Uutt  this  is  the  right  n 

P.  140.  The  second  folio  is  very  ill  printed  in  the  opet^ 
this  scene ;  it  has  "wyso"  fur  "why  bo,"  "Aelike"  for  "bisj 

and  "wAicA  himself  for  "  within  himself."  These  blimde^ 
set  right  i  but  on  the  same  authority  we  find  all  the  folios  H 
in  tie  parentheais,  not  there  so  printed, — 

''  ^Tben  old  and  Tond  of  lame,") 
for  tre  are  told  that  it  ought  to  be, — 

"  Tben  old  and  Tond  oft  inae ;-" 

or  "  fond  of  his  issue  : "  the  correction  is  of  little  iinportance,a 
it  vaiios  neither  seDse  nor  metre. 

SCENE  n. 
p.    144.    As  the   subsequent    passage   has    been    ordinarily 
printed,  it  ought  to  have  been  followed  by  a  m&rk  of  loterrofil^ 
tjon: — 

(tti) 
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"  Thou  took'st  a  beggar ;  woold'st  have  made  my  throne 
A  seat  for  basenesB." 

Such,  however,  has  not  been  the  punctuation  in  ancient  or 
modem  editions ;  and  the  fact  appears  to  be,  that  it  was  not  in- 
tended as  a  question,  for  a  slight  manuscript  alteration  in  the 
folio,  1632,  makes  it  run, — 

'*  Thoa  took'st  a  beggar  would  have  made  my  throne 
A  seat  for  basenefls :" 

that  is,  "  a  beggar,  who  would  have  made  my  throne,"  &c.,  by  a 
very  common  ellipsis:  Imogen's  indignant  counter-assertion,  ^'No; 
I  rather  added  a  lustre  to  it,"  seems  to  render  it  probable  that  a 
question  was  not  intended. 

SCOENE  V. 

P.  150.  We  here  encounter  the  first  manuscript  emendation 
that  is  of  much  value.  lachimo  observes,  that  the  marriage  of 
Posthumus  with  his  king's  daughter,  tends  to  enhance  the  opinion 
of  his  merits,  adding, — 

**  Ay,  and  the  approbation  of  those,  that  weep  this  lamentable  divorce 
nnder  her  colours,  are  wonderfully  to  extend  him  ;  be  it  but  to  fortify  her 
judgment,  which  else  an  easy  battery  might  lay  flat,  for  taking  a  beggar 
without  less  quality." 

What  can  be  the  meaning  of  the  expression,  "  under  her  colours  ?" 
how  was  the  *^  lamentable  divorce  "  under  the  colours  of  Imogen  ? 
Johnson  tells  us  that  ^^  under  her  colours"  is  to  be  understood  as 
"  by  her  influence."  Surely  not :  Posthumus  was  not  banished 
by  the  influence  of  Imogen,  but  in  direct  opposition  to  her  wishes. 
How  does  the  annotator  of  the  folio,  1632,  explain  the  matter  1 
Bj  showing  that  here  occurs  another  of  the  many  gross  mistakes 
of  the  scribe,  or  of  the  printer,  which  have  been  from  time  to  time 
pointed  out :  "  under  her  colours "  ought  to  have  been  and  her 
dolours,  a  word  not  unfrequently  used  by  Shakespeare,  and  most 
applicable  to  the  distresses  of  Imogen  in  her  separation  from  her 
husband.  But  besides  this  error,  there  are  several  others  in  the 
sentence,  together  with  the  omission  of  the  verb  wont,  carelessly 
excluded,  because,  perhaps,  as  the  next  word  begins  with  won,  the 


mmd  ker  Johmn,  wn  wmU  WQU^ 
■       '  \'  her  judgment,  which  ein  an  i 

.  }  {  I  g«r  without  more  quality." 
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P.  154.  Another  remari 
near  the  close  of  this  scec 
overcome  the  chastity  of  . 
his  wager :  the  latter  obser 

"  Let  us  have  articles  betwixt 
you  make  your  Toyage  upon  hei 
have  prevailed,  I  am  no  flurther  } 

Now,  ^  if  you  make  your  vo 
as  referring  to  the  voyage  lad 
to  endeavour  to  carrv  his  vau 
sion  is  awkward,  and  one  whi 
forms  us  the  poet  did  not  use 
in  part^  perhaps,  occasioned  b, 
.  ought  almost  immediately  tc 

^  that  if  Jachimo  make  good  hi 

worth  anger :  he  therefore  sa, 

"  Only,  thus  far  you  dudl  nnswi 
her,  and  give  me  directly  to  ui 
,\  fiurther  your  enemy." 


£ 
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SCENE  vn. 

p.  159.  Two  emendations  were  proposed  by  Warburton  and 
Tlieobald  in  the  following :  both  are  found  in  the  tnax^n  of  the 
iblio,  16S2,  with  a  confirmatory  addition  of  some  importance. 
We  bere  give  the  passage  bs  amended,  marking  the  changes  in 
Italics  as  usual : — 

^  What !  are  men  liiad  T    Hath  nature  gi^n  them  eyes 
To  see  this  vanltied  arch,  and  the  rich  top€ 
Ctet  sea  and  land,  which  can  dlstingnifih  *twllt 
The  fiery  orbe  above,  aod  the  twinned  stoaes 
Upon  th'  wKnymhet'd  beach,''  Ac. 

For  cope  the  ordinary  text  has  been  "  crop,"  for  O^er  **  OfJ"  alad 
for  tK  unnumbered  "  the  number'd."  We  may  in  future  safely 
adopt  these  emendations,  which  require  no  explanation.  OV  is 
proposed  for  the  first  time. 

P.  162,  There  can^  be  no  doubt  that  the  old  corrector  has,  by 
the  alteration  of  a  single  letter,  rendered  quite  evident  what  has 
puzzled  all  commentators :  it  is  where  lachimo  pretends  U>  d^ 
scribe  to  Imogen  the  infidelity  of  Posthumus  while  m  Rome :  ihib 
folios  have  what  follows  ; — 

"  Slaver  with  lips  as  comtnbn  as  the  stdrs 
That  moant  the  Capitol ;  join  gripes  with  hbods 
Made  hard  with  hourly  falsehood  (falsehood  as 
With  labour)  then  by  peeping  in  an  eye 
Base  and  illostrous  as  the  smoky  light 
That's  fed  with  stinking  tallow." 

Some  editors  have  adhered  to  this  text,  while  others,  Malone  and 
Johnson  for  instance,  have  printed  *^  by  peeping  in  an  eye^  '*  lie 
peeping  in  an  eye ;"  but  all  have  been  mistaken,  and  what  was 
meant  was  merely  an  allusion  to  the  game  of  bo-peep,  which  is 
mentioned  by  Shakespeare  and  other  authors  (among  them 
Lodge,  in  his  *^  Alarum  against  Usurers,"  1584),  and  is  here  again 
introduced : — 

"  Then,  hfhpeeping  In  an  eye 
Base  and  fllustroiiB,"  Ao. 

PoMibmnttt  is  tepifesented  by  lachlj^o  ais  l^fbSs&aig  the  hard  hands 
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«f  the  most  hacktiii^d  prostitutes,  and  playing  at  A»-j>«p  in  thdi 
lack-lustre  ejts. 

On  auth  evidence  we  can  readily  believe  in  another  amendmoit, 
proposed  on  the  next  page,  which,  however,  is  not  so  neoeamrj, 
but,  at  the  same  tiinf,  by  no  means  uncalled  for :  it  is  part  of  tta 
same  dcstriplioii  uf  tht  dealings  of  Posthumua. 
"  With  diMM'd  ventont, 
That  pla;  nitb  kU  iuOnnities  for  gold 
Which  n  


The  corrector  states  tliat  they  do  not  "  play"  with  tbese  infinnitiM 
for  gold,  but  paif,  <.t  make  return  for  gold  by  the  most  loathsome 


'  That  pny  with  >11  iDOnnltiM  fw  gold." 
P.  163.  When  Imogen  tells  lachimo, — 

"  I  do  condemn  njoe  can,  that  have 
So  long  attended  thee," 
ini^innl  tiiiinii^'ript  note  directs  us  agun  to  diange  a  idngle 


letter,  and  much  strengthen  the  old  and  ordinary  reading :- 
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In  all  the  old  printed  copies  also,  Act  II.  commences  with  the  en- 
trance of  Cloten  and  the  two  Lords ;  but  the  words  Actus  Secun- 
dus,  Sccena  Prima  are  struck  through  with  a  pen  in  the  folio, 
1632,  and  transferred  to  what  is  headed  Scosna  Septima  of  the 
preceding  act.  This  change  seems  not  unadvisable,  if  only  for 
the  sake  of  lengthening  Act  II.  Therefore,  above  Enter  Cloten 
and  the  two  LordSy  is  wiitten  "  Scene  2 ;"  and  we  are  informed, 
also  in  manuscript,  that  the  three  characters  come  on  the  stage  cls 
from  ike  Bowling  Alley, 

SCENE  n. 

.  P.  168.  The  introduction  to  this  scene  in  the  old  copies,  is 
merely  Enter  Imogen  in  her  bed,  and  a  Lady,  while  nothing  is  said 
about  the  place  and  manner  of  lachimo's  concealment :  to  remedy 
this  omission,  A  great  trunk  is  added  in  manuscript  in  the  folio, 
1632,  to  show  that  this  stage-property  was  exhibited  to  the  audi- 
ence. According  to  additional  directions  in  the  margin,  lachimo 
not  merely  t^ikes  off  Imogen^ s  bracelet^  but  previously  kisses  her^ 
at  the  words, — 

<<  That  I  might  touch  I 
Butkifls;  one  kiss  T' 

It  is  very  possible  that  such  was  part  of  the  ancient  business  of 
the  scene ;  but  it  was  a  perilous  undertaking  that,  at  all  events  in 
modem  times,  has  not  usually  been  risked.  Still,  if  the  Italian 
could  remove  thd  heroine's  bracelet,  and  turn  down  the  bed- 
clothes so  as  to  be  able  to  note  the  ^^  mole  cinque-spotted  "  on  her 
left  breast  (supposing  it  not  to  have  been  accidentally  exposed) 
without  waking  her,  he  might,  perhaps,  hazard  the  kissing  of  her 
lips.  Opposite  the  words,  "I  will  write  all  down,"  Take  out 
tables,  meaning  his  table-book,  is  placed  in  the  margin,  and  Exit 
into  the  trunk  again,  at  the  end  of  the  scene.  These  notes  are 
altogether  wanting  in  print  in  the  folios. 

P.  170.  It  is  not  easy  to  make  sense  out  of 

''  Swift,  swift,  you  dragons  of  the  night,  that  dawnbig 
May  bare  the  raven's  eye." 

Such  was  Theobald's  emendation,  and  if  the  meaning  be  that  lig^t 
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may  make  bare  the  raven*s  eye,  Ae  eJcpreanoa  m  nDcantli  fir 
'•  maj-  opt  the  raven's  eve."    Hie  old  corrector  converia  btnrr, 

of  the  folios,  into  dare  : — 


Ua;  dare  the  n 


-"Tfakt  (Uwninc 


i.  e.  may  dazzle  the  eye  of  tbe  raven,  in  the  same  waj-  that  larb 
vrcre  dared  iiy  the  glitter  of  a  looking-glass,  llus  maj  be  the 
tnie  t'xplanation  <:>f  the  sentence,  but  still  H  is  obscure;  and  ati 
guess,  sup|n?r:iiig  the  old  corrector's  change  to  be  nothing  mwe, 
wo  might  faiR'v  that  heart  was  a  misprint  for  bltarf,  in  the  tost 
of  to  dim. 

SCENE  IT. 
P.  178.  AVhcn  Inohimo  returns  to  Italv,  Posthnmus,  in  luscGB- 
fidenee  iti  Imogen,  usks  him,  referring  to  their  wager, — 

'  f:parktr!<  this  stone  m  It  wm  wmitt  or  bt  Mt 
Too  dull  for  jonr  good  wearing  V 
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Here,  besides  the  imperfectness  of  the  sense,  the  measure  is  at 
&ult,  because  '^  this  is  true"  does  not  finish  the  line  lachimo  had 
begun.  Corrections  in  the  folio;  1632,  remedy  both  defects  in  a 
way  that  seems  to  carry  conviction  in  their  favour  : — 

"  Which,  I  wonder'd, 
Could  be  80  rarely  and  exactly  wrought, 
Since  the  true  life  on't  Uwas, 
PoH.  This  is  mo9t  true,"  Ac. 

lachimo  wondered  at  the  excellence  of  the  tapestry  ^^  since  Hwaa 

the  true  life"  of  the  scene  it  represented.     The  word  most  was 

carelessly  left  out  in  the  answer  of  Posthumus,  as  Hwob  in  the 

preceding  line  was  misprinted  *"*"  was." 

Near  the  bottom  of  the  page,  lachimo  thus  describes  part  of 

the  furniture: —     " 

'*  Her  andirons 
(I  had  forgot  them)  were  two  winking  Cupids 
Of  saver." 

The  emendation  here  is  vnnged  for  "winking"  Cupids;  and  it 
certainly  is  not  likely  that  lachimo  should  have  so  nicely  observed 
at  night,  as  to  perceive  that  they  were  "winking,"  though  he  might 
have  easily  seen  that  they  were  winged.  At  the  same  time,  Uiis 
may  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  many  cases  where  the  fitness 
of  altering  the  received  text  is  doubtful,  in  as  much  as  Shakes- 
peare may  have  intended  thus  to  show  the  elaborate  exactness  of 
the  scrutiny  of  lachimo. 

SCENE  V. 

P.  182.  In  all  modem  editions,  this  soliloquy  by  Posthumus  is 
converted  into  a  new  scene ;  but  such  was  not  the  case  of  old,  for 
lachimo  and  Philario  go  out  and  leave  the  hero  behind  them  to 
make  his  reflections  upon  what  had  passed,  and  to  curse  wo- 
mankind. Here  we  meet  with  a  word  that  has  produced  difficulty : 
Posthumus  supposes  lachimo  to  have  easily  overcome  the  scruples 
of  Imogen,  and  we  first  give  the  terms  exactly  as  they  appear  in 
the  two  earliest  folios  :-^ 

"  Perchance  he  spoke  not,1imi 
Like  a  fhU  Acorn'd  Boare,  a  larmen  on, 
Cry'de  oh,  and  mounted.'* 
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Dispute  hiiii  arisen  tis  to  the  meaning  of  the  imiatelligibl«  wordi 
"a  liinneiL  on  ;"  un<l  whik>  Popeuid  Warburton  re«d  ^'sodmui^ 
on."  whk'h  Mulune  cills  a  sophistication,  he  himself  retd  ~i 
Gfrmaii  onf."  surely  n  greater  sophistication,  as  if  Shakespean 
Ci.iuM  have  liaJ  no  1h>ai's  in  his  thoughts  but  German  ones.  IVk 
is  an  evident  tiiispriiil,  and  the  emendator  of  the  folio,  1€32,  pointi 
out  what  it  was  : — 


The  inaniiseript  must  have  been  imperfectly  written,  and  the  prin- 
ter mistook  the/,  with  which  /oaming  begins,  for  a  capital  /, 
Iheii  tWcjiiently  eairied  below  the  line,  and  did  not  attend  to  the 
g  at  the  end  of  tlie  word.  Oat,  as  Mafone  truly  states,  was  oftw 
niiswritteu  and  inispriated  "on,"  and  there  seems  no  doubt  thW 
the  poet  meant  to  express  the  furious  aad/oaming  eagerae«a  uf 
the  full-acom'd  bonr.  Malone  weakly  supports  his  notion  about 
a  Girnian  Wiar.  h\  stating  that  boars  were  never  hunted  in  Dig- 
luMil:  but  PuMhumus  was  Bpeaking  in  Italy,  and  we  are  not  to 
iiuajiine  that  Shakespeare's  notions  regarding  boar-hunting  vere 
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Hie  clumsy  oontrivance  of  making  Cymbeline  use  the  expression, 
**  We  do  say,  then,  to  Caesar,"  has  proceeded  (as  an  emendation 
in  the  folio,  1632,  shows)  from  a  blunder  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
positor or  of  the  copyist,  who  made  one  of  Qoten's  impertinent 
inteijections  a  portion  of  the  speech  of  Cymbeline.  This  part  of 
the  4iAl<^6  ^  there  divided  as  follows : — Cymbeline  ends, — • 

''  Which  to  shake  off 

Becomes  a  warlike  people,  whom  we  reckon 

OnnelTes  to  be. 
Clot,  We  do. 

0^,  Say,  then,  to  Cesar, 

Our  ancestor  was  that  Mulmutios,  which 

Ordain'd  our  laws,''  Ac 

Hiis  interruption  by  Cloten  is  most  consistent  with  his  character 
and  conduct,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  such  was  the  mode  in 
which  the  line  we  have  first  quoted  was  distributed,  before  the 
oomiption  had  crept  into  the  early  editions.  t 

SCENE  n. 

P.  189.  Warburton  justly  calls  the  phrase,  ^Hhe  sands  that 
run  i^  the  clock's  behalf,''  fantastical ;  but  it  is  only  so  because 
^behalf  was  misprinted.  Imogen  is  speaking  of  horses  that 
run  much  &ster  than  the  sands  in  clocks,  and  she  goes  on,  by  a 
familiar  expression,  to  state  how  much  faster  they  run : — 

"  I  have  heard  of  riding  wagers. 
Where  horses  have  been  nimbler  than  the  sands 
That  nm  i'  the  clocks  bi/  hcJf;'^ 

adding,  "  But  this  is  foolery,"  m  reference,  perhaps,  to  her  own 
simile. 

SCENE  m. 

P.  190.  Belarius,  contrasting  the  life  he,  Ghiiderius,  and  Arvi- 
ragus  lead  in  the  woods  and  mountains  with  that  at  court,  ob- 
serves, in  the  ordinary  text, — 

<<  0 !  this  life 
Is  nobler,  than  attending  for  a  check ; 
Richer,  than  doing  nothing  for  a  bribe ; 
Prouder,  than  mstllng  in  nnpaid-for  sUk.** 


The  old  co[>i«  give  the  tliinl  line, — 

"  EUcbi^r  UikD  irAng  nothing  for  k  iot*,** 

and  Ranmer  subatitiitcd  "bribe,"  though  bribes  are  seUoD 
givi-n  for  doing  nothing,  whik  Warbutton  hM  baubU,  and  Mftlone 
adhiTcd  to  babt.  All  lliroi>  aw  unquosdonably  wrong :  the  see- 
ond  lini?  supposes  n  cutirtirr  to  dance  uttcndiui'^,  >nd  onEv  &> 
obtain  "  a  check,"  or  reproof,  for  his  pwna ;  and  tho  third  line  fol- 
]ow!i  lip  ihu  same  notion,  ihat  he  does  nothing,  vet  is  revrnrded 
witli  It  blow :  8luikcs|]ean:  repeatedly  uses  bob  (the  w 
nscript  in  the  margin  of  the  iblio,  1632)  in  this  vray-  and  | 
then  pronounced  wiib  the  broad  open  n,  was  miawr 
tbcrcfure,  ihe  passage,  properly  priiiled,  appears  to  be  thisH 

"O!  thtallft 
Tn  nnlilpr.  than  Bttrndlng  for  a  cb^ck, 
Richer,  Ihui  iloing  nothing  Tor  &  bob,"  kn, 

P.  103.  The  copyist  made  au  evident  mistake  when  he  1 
the  following,  where  6<.'larius  ia  sotiloqnidng  on  his  two  boy* 
deseribing  the  way  in  which  they  listen  to  his  &cI^ount  of  ' 
feats:"  of  the  elder,  he  says, — 

.Strnine  his  j^oung  nerrai,  ruiJ  pula  faimwir  in  pmlore 
That  oelB  mj  warilii.    The  joungcr  brother.  CuJwal, 
(Ones  Arvirsifnis)  in  as  like  a  figure 
Strikes  life  Into  mj  sp«««h,"  Ac. 

Here  vigour  was  misheard  "  figure"  (which  could  only  rdVTi< 
"  posture"  of  Giniderius),  and  for  this  reason  the  old  com' 
alters  the  word  in  the  mitrgin  of  the  folio,  1632 : — 
"  The  roaogor  brother,  Cwltral, 

(Once  ArriragUBJ  in  as  like  ■  vigottr 

Strikes  Ufc  Into  loj  epeeoh." 


That  is,  with  the  si 
his  young  ncn'es.' 


energy  with  which  Guideiius  had  "sts 


P.  195.  Wo  hero  arrive  at  a,  most  stbgnlar  instance  of  o 
hearing,  which  we  must  Imputo  wholly  to  the  writer  of  the  mac 
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script  used  by  the  compositor.  It  is  in  a  speeoh  by  Imogen,  vhes« 
she  supposes  thi^t  Posthumus  has  been  seduced  by  some  Ita)ian 
oourtezan: — 

''Some  jay  of  Italy, 
Whose  mother  was  her  painting,  hath  betray'd  hfan : 
Poor  I  am  stale,  a  garment  oat  of  Cushion }"  Ae. 

Now,  for  "  whose  mother  was  her  painting,"  of  all  editions,  we 
are  told  by  the  amender  of  the  folio,  1632,  to  read, — 

''Some  jay  of  Italy, 
Wha  mnMen  hn  %nih  painting,  bath  betray'd  him." 

We  fiurly  admit  it  to  be  possible  that  the  old  corrector,  not  un- 
derstanding the  expression,  "  Whose  mother  was  her  painting," 
as  it  was  recited  before  him,  might  mistake  it  for  "^  Who  smotheri 
her  with  painting ;"  but  it  is  much  more  likely  that  in  this  place, 
where  In^ogen  was  to  give  vent  to  her  disgust  and  anger,  she  would 
not  use  a  metaphor,  espedally  so  violent  a  one,  as  to  call  the  daub- 
ing of  the  face  actually  the  "  mother"  of  a  courtezan.  She  was 
describing  a  woman  of  abandoned  character,  who  not  merely 
tinged  her  cheeks,  but  absolutely  smothered  herself  with  painting, 
and  who,  though  so  made  up  and  artificial,  had,  nevertheless,  se- 
duced Posthumus  from  the  arms  of  a  beautiful  and  innocent  wife. 
Imogen  would,  therefore,  be  disposed  to  render  the  contrast  as 
strong  as  words  could  make  it,  and  would  not  be  content  to  throw 
blame  upon  her  debased  and  profligate  rival,  merely  by  a  far- 
fetched figure  of  speech.  Shakespeare,  indeed,  even  in  this  very 
play  (p.  215),  employs  such  a  figure,  but  under  extremely  different 
circumstances,  viz.,  where  Guiderius  ridicules  Qoten  for  asking  if  he 
did  not  know  him  by  his  fine  clothes  ?    The  answer  is, — 

"  No,  nor  thy  tailor,  rsacal, 
Who  is  thy  grandfather :  he  made  those  clothes, 
Whieb,  as  it  seems,  make  thee." 

These  lines  occur  in  Act  IV.,  and  what  Imogen  says  of  the  ^^  jay 

of  Italy,"  is  inserted  in  the  immediately  preceding  §ct ;  and  if 

one  thing  more  than  another  could  persuade  us  tha^  ^*  who  tmothert 

A«r  ^giih  p^ting"  is  the  true  text,  it  is  that,  if  we  suppose  di£for- 
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two  consociitive  a>'ts.  Our  great  dramatist  waa  neither  so  povem- 
Btrieken  as  rigiinU  larij:iiiige,  nor  so  injudicious  as  regards  natuK, 
til  repeat  liiriiMlf  in  iliU  way,  and  to  nuke  Imc^en  convey  her 
scorn  atitl  (iete-ituliiiii  uf  the  prostitute,  who  had  betrayed  her  fans- 
baml,  in  s»  niild  a  t<>riii  as  to  term  painting  the  "  mother"  of  tbt  w- 
ilui'cr.  Iniii^i'ii  would  not  study  metaphors  at  such  »  niom«ti(, 
but.  in  tht.'  jiluinest  uiid  strongest  language  she  could  employ,  such 
a:>  ehargliig  the  "Jay  of  Italy"  with  smothering  lieriwlf  withpaiol- 
inp,  wcuki  i-xprrss  Ikt  abhorrence  of  the  punt-phistered  pnwli' 
luiL-.  It  is  nil  axiom  that  genuine  passion  avoids  figures  of  speech, 
bt'caur^e  pasniuti  Ji  >i-s  nut  reflect,  and  a  figure  of  speech  is  the  &uii 
of  reflect ii  111 :  ihtri'lore,  we  feel  assured  that  the  scribe  mislifanl, 
ami  wmle  "wlio-^o  mother  was  her  painting''  instead  of  ~ wlo 
smoihfrs  her  irilK  ]tainting."  Hie  coincidence  of  sound  seenu 
otherwise  almcwl  inexplicable. 

P.  IJtil.  We  can  liave  little  difficulty,  on  the  authority  of  the 
g  the  word  "fellows"  m  these  lines  as  a 
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print  ^  ril  wake  mine  eye-balls  blind  first  ^"  but  another  printer's 
error  has  occasioned  all  the  trouble.  The  corrector  converts 
^  wake"  into  crackey  and  doubt  vanishes :  he  also  inserts  a  small 
word  in  Imogen's  inquiry,  and  presents  the  whole  thus  perfect  in 
measure  and  meaning : — 

**  Imo.  Do't,  and  to  bed,  then. 

Pm.    Ill  eraek  mine  eye-balls  first. 

Imo.  And  wherefore,  then, 

Did'st  undertake  it  ?'' 

P.  198.  Malone  considered  it  vain  to  seek  for  the  two-syllable 
epithet,  obviously  wanting,  in  a  line  where  Imogen  speaks  of 
Qoten, — 

"  With  that  harsh,  noble,  simple  nothing." 

Steevens  would  complete'  the  measure  by  Cloien  at  the  end,  for- 
getting, perhaps,  that  the  name  occurs  at  the  very  begimiing  of 
the  next  line ;  but  the  missing  word  is  found  written  in  the  margin 
of  the  folio,  1632 :— 

*'  With  that  harsh,  noble,  simple,  empty  nothing." 

It  had,  doubtless,  escaped  by  mere  accident,  and  we  may  be 
thankful  for  the  restoration. 

Lower  down  in  the  page  occurs  the  words  "  Pretty  and  full  of 
view."  What  can  be  the  meaning  of  " pretty"  in  that  place  ]  It 
is  an  indisputable  blunder,  perhaps  from  defective  hearing :  Pisa- 
nio  is  showing  Imogen  how  she  may  remain  concealed,  and  yet  have 
a  full  view  of  all  that  is  passing  around  her :  we  print  the  passage 
here  as  it  is  corrected : — 

"  Now,  if  you  could  wear  a  mind 
Dark  as  yoor  fortune  is,  and  but  disgoise 
That,  which,  t'tappear  itself,  most  not  yet  be 
Bat  by  self-danger,  you  should  tread  a  coarse 
■Privy f  yet  full  of  view :  yea,  haply,  near 
The  residence  of  Posthamus." 

She  was  to  remain  private,  and  unknown,  while  she  was  able  to 
mark  all  that  was  done  by  others. 

The  alteration  of  ^'courage"  to  carriage,  near  the  top  of  the 
next  page,  may  be  contested;  and  in  as  much  as  ''courage  '*  aii- 
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swers  its  purpo^.  porliups  it  would  be  unwise  to  di^Uce  it,  tbov^ 
more  than  .nito  [sn-  I'li.  317,  384)  the  same  easy  error  his  betn 
puintiid  i.iut.  l'i>uiitu  tills  ImogeD  that  when  ahe  has  diigii'iiHl 
herself  an  a  voiith,  shf  must  change 

-■  Commnml  iuio  i)l)cdi«ice;  for,  and  niccBei^ 
(Tbo  bmulnmiils  of  kU  tromen,  or  more  truly, 
^Vumaa  il  pri'ttv  eelO  into  ft  mggiA  coonge: 
Ki'idv  in  Ki1ll'^'.  quick-annrer'd,"  Ac. 

Here  "wiiggish  carriagt''  seema  more  appropriate  to  a  yoath, 
though  disjiutablt'. 

SCENE  TL 
P.  200.  Till'  old  introduction  to  this  docne  is  merely,  "Enter 
imiigcn  iiloiu."  t>i  whii-h  the  following  necessary  words  are  added 
in  i».inus('ri]it  in  iln'  folio,  1632,  Uir'd  likt  a  boy,  i.  t.  attired  1^ 
a  boy.     She  o.nunHiicea  her  ^>eech  thus : — 
■'  I  n'c.  a  man's  life  Is  a  tediooi  one : 
I  huvi'  tir'i]  mfacir.  and  tat  two  nigbta  together 
Iluve  matli'  ibc  grouod  mj  iKd." 

It  lias  iiUvitys  \nvn  supposed  that  "I  have  tir'd  myself"  is  tob« 
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folios,  has  naturally  given  trouble  to  the  commentators,  who  have 
not  known  what  to  do  with  it.  Hanmer  altered  it  to  "  t7/-perse- 
verant,"  meaning  persevering  in  ill,  while  Stcevens  argued  that  it 
was  to  be  understood  as  perseverant.  It  appears,  on  the  authority 
of  an  emendation  in  the  folio,  1632,  that  the  compositor  blun- 
dered by  combining  two  words,  one  of  which  had  relation  to  the 
obstinacy  of  Imogen,  and  the  other  to  the  wandering  life  to  which 
she  had  taken.  It  is  Cloten  who  speaks,  and  who  is  complaining 
of  the  perverseuess  of  the  heroine,  who  absurdly  preferred  Pos- 
thumus  to  him,  and  ran  away  from  court  in  order  to  avoid  him. 
Very  probably  the  manuscript  was  here  confused  and  illegible, 
which  led  to  the  printing  of  "  imperscverant "  for  perverse  errant^ 
as  it  is  amended,  and  as  we  may  be  confident  it  ought  hereafter  to 
be  printed — ''  Yet  this  perverse^  errant  thing  loves  him  in  my  des- 
pite." Cloten  had  come  to  Milford  Haven  in  search  of  this 
"  perverse,  errant  tiling,"  and  to  destroy  Posthumus. 

SCENE  II. 

P.  217.  The  question,  somewhat  hotly  argued  between  Theo- 
bald, Warburton,  Mason,  Malone,  &c.,  whether  in  the  following, 
as  we  find  it  in  the  old  copies, — 

"  Though  his  honour 
Was  Dothing  but  mutation," 

"honour"  should  not  be  read  humour^  is  decided  (if,  in  truth,  de- 
cision wxre  wanted)  by  the  old  corrector,  who  converts  "honour" 
into  humour  by  the  change  of  two  letters  in  the  margin.  It  has 
been  a  misreading  of  frequent  occurrence. 

P.  221.  An  emendation  in  the  folio,  1632,  changes  "the  leaf 
of  eglantine,"  very  naturally,  but  not  necessarily,  into  "the 
leafy  eglantine ;"  but  at  the  end  of  the  speech  we  meet  with  a  val- 
uable improvement  of  the  text  in  the  setting  right  of  a  misprint, 
which  lias  occasioned  some  pages  of  useless  explanation  and  com- 
ment.    It  applies  to  this  passage,  as  given  in  the  folios : — 

*•  The  ruddock  would 
With  charitable  bill  (O,  bill,  sore  shaming 
Those  rich-left  heirs,  that  let  their  fathers  lie 
Without  a  monument  I)  bring  thee  all  this ; 

23 
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Teft,  and  farr*d  moM  besides,  when  flowen  tre  none, 
To  wintcr-grouad  thy  corse/' 

The  puzzle  has  been  the  compound  verb  "  to  winter-ground;''  and 
Warburton  insisted  upon  "  wintcr-r^trw,"  while  Malone  and  Stee- 
vens  were  for  prc^^^rving  the  text  unaltered.  Warburton  was 
right  in  treating  ^^winter-ground''  as  a  blunder,  but  no  farther; 
and  when  we  show,  from  the  corrected  folio,  1632,  what  must 
have  been  the  poet's  language,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  compositor's 
mbtake  was  an  easy  one : — 

'*  Yea,  and  furr'd  moss  besides,  when  flowers  arc  none, 
To  wiuter-jrwirrf  thy  corec  :'* 

t.  e.  the  redbreast  would  bring  furred  moss  to  protect  Imogen's 
-  oorse  in  winter,  when  there  were  no  flowers. 

P.  222.  Tlicrc  is  a  substitution  in  the  song  over  the  body  of 
Imogen,  which  requires  notice,  and  which  improves  the  reading  of 
a  line,  but  by  no  means  forces  adoption  upon  us :  the  text  has 
alwavs  been, — 

*•  Golden  ladp  iind  jrirls  all  must. 
As  cbiinuoy-sweeiKTs,  come  to  dust." 

It  is  altered  as  follows  in  iho  ainiMidcd  folio,  1032 : — 

**  Golden  lad?  and  lasses  must. 
As  chimney-tjwet'per?,  come  to  dust" 

"  Lads  and  lasses''  may  bo  s;iid  to  follow  each  other  in  every  song 
(as  well  as  in  every  ])la(?c),  and  perhaps  Shakespeare  here  pur- 
posely avoided  the  repetition. 

Several  variations  from  the  received  text  are  marked  in  this  part 
of  the  play;  but  near  the  end  of  the  volume  the  outer  margins  are 
so  worn,  torn,  and  encroached  upon  by  damp  and  rough  handling, 
that  although  words  arc  corrected,  or  crossed  out,  wliat  was  sub- 
stituted for  them  has  sometimes  disappeared.  'Die  subsequent 
comparatively  trifling  change  on  p.  224,  has  just  escaped :  it  is 
where  Imogen  wakes  and  says, — 

"  I  hope  I  dream. 
For  w)  I  thoaght  I  wa**  a  cavc-kecper/' 
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The  proposed  emendation  is  to  convert  an  adverb  into  an  inter- 
jection : — 

*'  For  lo!  1  thought  I  was  a  cave-keeper/' 

This  part  of  the  play  is  carelessly  printed  in  the  second  folio,  and 
literal  errors  (all  of  them  corrected  by  the  manuscript-annotator, 
though  his  writing  is  often  obscured  or  obliterated)  are  very  fre- 
quent. 


ACT  V.    SCENE  L 

P.  231.  Only  about  one  page  of  this  act  has  been  preserved  in 
the  corrected  tblio,  1632,  four  leaves  at  the  end  of  the  volume 
being  entirely  wanting.  A  manuscript  edition  to  the  heading  of 
the  first  scene  has  been  partly  torn  away,  so  that  we  can  only 
read  in  print,  "  Enter  Posthumus  alone,"  and  with  a  following  it 
in  the  writing  of  the  old  corrector :  probably  napkin  or  handker- 
chief was  the  word  lost. 

P.  232.  The  last  emendation  we  have  to  notice  (beyond  the 
insertion  of  some  new  stage-directions  relating  to  the  battle,  such 
as  Drums  and  trumpets,  Alarums  on  both  sides,  &c.)  is  in  the 
soliloquy  of  Posthumus,  and  it  relates  to  a  passage  which  has 
been  much  discusse<l,  but  never  clearly  understood :  the  old  text 
has  been  this ; — 

**  Yoa  some  permit 
To  second  ills  with  ills,  each  elder  worse ; 
And  make  them  dread  it,  to  the  doer*s  thrift'' 

Here,  in  the  first  place,  is  an  aflmitted  inaccuracy,  because,  as 
Malonc  remarked,  the  last  ill  deed,  which  was  the  "  worse,"  was, 
in  fact,  the  younger,  and  not  the  "  elder."  For  this  the  correc- 
tor provides  a  remedy,  and  writes  later  in  the  margin  for  "  elder," 
which  was,  perhaps,  a  misprint.  The  line  that  follows  is  far  from 
intelligible,  for  to  what  does  "them"  in  it  apply? — 

"  And  make  them  dread  it  to  the  docr^s  thrift" 
The  last  antecedent  was  "ills,"  but  "them"  cannot  refer  to  the 
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Crimea  comiiiitted.  This  appe&ts  to  be  another  iustaoce  wbm 
"ihem''  ho3  lieen  misheard  for  another  word,  the  adoption  of 
whidi,  on  iht  ttstinidny  iu  our  hands,  Diakes  a  clear  meaning  out 
of  an  obscure  line,  Tlif  pass^e,  therefore,  stwida  thus,  as  anitui 
ed  in  the  folio,  1632 ; — 

"  Tou  some  permit 
To  sPtonJ  ills  with  ills,  each  later  worse, 
Aad  mnke  mtit  dmil  it.  to  the  doer'i  thrift." 

Tlie  doer  of  ill  deeds  profited  by  the  fears  produced  in  mrabf 
atill-inrreasing  erioniiitiea.  Later,  therefore,  was  misprint^ 
"elder,"  and  men  niisheard  "them."  The  word  men  is  wilj  just 
legible  in  the  margin,  in  consequence  of  a  stain  and  the  abra^oa 
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Pagb  22. 

It  sbcmld  be  added  that  in  "  Ricahrd  n.,"  vol.  iv.  p.  172,  the  poet  flpeaks  of  "  the  cloudy 
cheekB  of  heaven  ;"  and,  on  the  whole,  heal  in  this  place  seems  to  be  one  of  those  altera- 
tions, which,  thoogh  supported  by  some  probability,  it  might  be  inexpedient  to  insert  in  the 
lexu 

Fagk  22. 

It  ought  to  be  noted  that  opposite  the  expression,  on  p.  13,  "  Out  three  years  o]d,"  the 
old  corrector  of  the  folio,  1632,  has  virritten  the  word  QuiUy  but  he  has  not  erased  "  Out ;" 
and  possibly  he  only  meant  that  "  Out  three  years  old  "  was  to  be  understood  as  "  Quite 
three  years  old."    As  he  made  no  change,  we  may  conclude  that  the  text  is  right. 

Paok  80. 

Perhaps  neither  of  the  smaller  emendations  on  p.  40  is  necessary  :  "  she,  f^om  whom" 
may  mean,  she,  coming  from  whom  "  we  were  all  sea-swallowed.'' 

Pagb  33 

Nevertheless,  it  seems  proper  so  to  divide  the  song ;  and,  possibly,  it  is  a  point  which 
did  not  attract  the  attention  of  the  corrector  of  the  folio,  1632.  The  emendation  of  rain 
for  ''  spring,"  appears  somewhat  violent,  and  tpringt  for  "  spring"  might  have  been  all 
that  was  really  necessary. 

Pagb  45. 

In  reference  to  the  line  supplied  in  manuscript  in  the  folio,  1082|  it  is  very  possible  that  it 
was  obtained  from  more  correct  recitation. 

Pagb  47. 

At  the  bottom  of  this  page,  "  Scene  IV."  ought  to  have  been  marked  as  preceding  the 
passage  quoted  from  vol.  i.  p.  164.    This  division  ought,  therefore,  to  be  deleted  on  p.  48. 

Pagb  48. 

We  may  add  that  it  is  much  more  easy  to  suppose  <*  mclude  "  misprinted  for  eondudef 
than  to  accept  the  very  forced  construction  of  Halone,  that  all  jars  were  to  be  "  included 
or  shut  in  the  bosoms  of  the  parties,  and  to  be  prevented  firom  getting  out  by  triumphs, 
masques,"  &c. 

Pagb  56. 
In  "Othello,''  Act  I.  Scene  m.,  the  folios  misprint  <* coach"  cooc^  where  the  hero  is 
■peaking  of  "  the  flinty  and  steel  coach  of  war." 

(688) 
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Paos  122. 
Tlie  note  on  '*  Take  pains  ;  be  perfect,"  kc.,  belong  to  Act  I.  Scene  n.  :  the  lame  re* 
mark  applies  to  the  two  preceding  notes  on  pp.  400,  401 ;  bat  that  division  has  been  acci* 
dentally  omitted  in  its  right  place.    The  division,  Act  U.  Scene  L,  ooght  to  precede  the 
note  on  p.  404. 

Pact  128. 

Theobald  snppesed  that  Bottom  was  to  sing  the  ballad  of  his  dream  aAer  his  death  on 
the  stage,  and  Steevens  terms  it  a  happy  emendation  ;  but  his  own  notion,  that  Bottom 
might  mean  that  he  would  sing  it  at  Thisbe's  death,  turns  out  to  be  the  coorecl  one. 

PVQK  142. 

"Bollcn"  occurs  m  Chaucer,  Compl.  of  the  Bl.  Knight,  and  Tyrwhitt  derives  it  from 
Bd^j  of  which,  he  say»,  it  is  tlie  part.  pa.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  Bolstrum,  a  bolster, 
which  we  meet  with  in  Beowulf,  had  not  its  origin  in  the  A.  S.  word  signifying  to  swell. 

Page  144. 

Of  this  we  have  proof  in  Act  V.  Scene  I.  of  this  play,  on  the  entrance  of  Lanncelot ;  bat 
elsewhere  we  sometimes  find  it  printed  hoa, 

Pagb  149. 
Nevertheless,  "  safest  haste"  may  allude  to  the  danger  Rosalind  would  incur  by  remammg. 

Pagb  152. 

This  emendation,  and  the  note  upon  it,  as  we  discover  in  a  subsequent  scene  (Act  in. 
Scene  IV.),  is  founded  upon  a  mistake  :  "sat,"  or  "sate,"  seems  perfectly  right. 

Pagb  154. 

This  quotation  should  have  been  "  Not  seen  him  ftnof,"  both  here  and  immediately  after- 
wards. 

Pagb  165. 
It  does  not  follow  that  this  emendation,  regarding  Warwickshire  ale,  was  necessarily 
obtained  from  some  better  manuscript,  in  as  much  as  the  corrector  of  the  folio,  1632,  might 
have  heard  the  old  actor  of  the  part  of  Sly  repeat  the  true  text. 

Page  171. 

See  also  a  note  in  vol.  viii.  475,  where  it  is  stated  that  Shakespeare  seems  to  allude  to 
Drayton  and  his  little  volume  called  "Amours,"  in  sonnet  xxi.,  which  begins,— 

*'  So  it  it  not  Willi  mr,  lu  with  that  moaa 
Stirr'd  Uy  a  puinted  beauty  to  hia  rene,"  Ac. 

This  may  have  formed  another  ground  of  difference  between  Shakespeare  and  Drayton. 
The  whole  collection  of  sonnets  a  headed  "  Amours ;"  but  on  the  title-page  that  word  only 
comes  second  :  we  quote  it  exactly,  wth  iho.  imprint,  as  we  copied  it  many  years  since  :— 
"  Ideas  ]Mirrour.  Amovrs  in  Qvatorzains.  Che  serve  e  tace  assai  domanda.  At  London, 
Printed  by  James  Roberts,  for  Nicholas  Lmge.    Anno.  15U4."    4to. 

Page  175. 
It  might  be  doubted  whether  "haled"  is  not  to  be  taken  as  Jkudad ;  butstill  the  tme  word 
may  have  bem  hamdCUL 
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Tags  189. 

Trt  if  BelcnA  wrre  rifht  in  what  ihr  uys.  *•  Sir,  I  have  Men  yoam  the  Goartaf  Firuce,*' 
e  was  not  an  alaolate  ••  vtranfrr''  to  hrr.    Mom  likely  the  only  meana  it  aa  a  tort  of  tah 


ke 

troduciioa,  to  warrant  her  in  aiUreaiiag  him. 

Pagb  197. 
It  IS  easy  to  tee  how  this  reraarkaMe  Nunder  originated  :  both  the  speeches  of  Sir  Tohf 
and  Sir  Amirrw  <as  amendfti)  end  with  ••  mwis."  and  the  eye  of  the  compositor  glanced  fnm 
one  to  the  other,  and  omitted  the  last,  \i-ith  its  introdoctory  words. 

Tact  202. 

Ob  rrcoBSideration  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  old  rendingr,  **  drew  fai  that,"  msy 
be  right 

Paub  Zl'2. 

Unless  we  suppose  llemiione  to  mean  **  there,  while  yon  weep  yourself,  leave  the  infant 
crying.  '*    This,  however,  seems  a  very  ibrced  c<mstruction,  to  which  wc  are  not  at  alt  driven. 

Fagb  '215. 
In  fart,  the  expression,  '*  charm  j-oar  toni*u«-s.'*  wants  no  illustration  from  any  other 
•nthor  than  Shakfspeare  himself,  who  uses  it  in  "Hfnry  VI.  Part  UI.,*-  Act  V.  Scene  V.  : 
in  "The  Timing  of  the  Shr«-w,"  Act  TV.  Scene  n.,  he  lias  **  charm  your  chattering  tongue,*' 
kc. 

Pace  222. 

Farth'^r  rrfloction.  on  the  proposttl  rhansi:  of  '•cnnvrrsion"  uito  '-divrrjiion.''  imiucrs 
ns  to  civr  prt'hTi'ni'o  to  tho  loriiuT.  n*  we'.\  a*  to  jln-  onlituiry  puiirtuntion.  It  i*.  howover, 
not  to  ix'  ili'*j'uii'd  that  ih.*  rorrr''U»r  ot  thr  folio.  lt>J2.  may  bo  richl  in  tiis  coastruction ; 
btit  \vt  ilo  not  rori'titliT  Iiini  Jk»  »l«i  ijii>«liy  iisiln  a**  to  wiirraiil,  in  this  pluot*.  th«.*  d'>»«Ttion 
of  tlu' uHiia!  i.-xt.  Till- ii'^xt  iir- lulatioii  i*  |Mi>'Siii'.v  in  ilu*  siv.w  proilirunient  :  th**  inlro- 
ductii«n  of  u  jnurk  ol'  inter ro.:ut inn  «.-frt:iin!y  niuki  s  ihi:  pas^agi.*  read  with  mon-  spirit. 

Pale  224. 

A  not^  oiicht  to  havf  ln-en  mado  applical-lc  to  u  line  on  p.  30  of  "King  John  :"  it  has 
be«>n  conunon  to  print  it  ihu^  : — 

"  YiMi  eqanl  pcteotn,  grykLadl««l  a^irtU/* 

bat  the  eniondator  of  thf  :o!in.  ir.32.  informs  a*  that  it  ought  to  run : — 

**  YoQ  cqiwl  runNT,  tiKK-r  ki^dlcd  ■plriu.*' 

Pagk  220. 
Johnson  raj's  that  ''sightless'-  is  here  u«<><l  for  un;fighUi/ :  nut  so  the  old  corrector  ;  nor 
have  the  commentators  pointed  out  any  oiht-r  similar  application  of  "sightless.*' 

I'AfiB  237. 

Fcfm'  ni.  ought  to  have  been  placed  UMbro  tin?  cnundation  in  the  liiuv  "  .\nd  lurhish 
new,"  ic.  X  note,  applicable  to  a  {mssago  on  p.  l.'J3.  j»lioul<l  have  In-i-n  aiUUtl :  .Kumerle 
says. — 

"  Farrwell :  and  fnr  niy  hrmrt  •likJain'-J  th.it  my  umi^u* 
Shoold  counlcrfril  uiiprcMinn  of  aji-h  ftiaf,"  di<*. 

The  measure  of  the  first  of  these  luie5  is  restored  l)y  printing  distiain'd  and  omitting  tkoL 
On  p.  36,  the  t-w-o  hcmi«tichs,  "Whore  lies  hel'"  and  "At  FJy  liouw,"  jirc  completed  by 
now  added  to  the  King's  interrogatory,  and  by  mtf  luge  subjoim-d  to  Uushy's  answer.  The 
Ikintaess  of  the  ink  in  the  correction  of  the  folio,  1632,  occasioned  the  omissioo. 
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Page  239. 
The  lined  as  qnoted  from  a  manuscript  (note  7,  p.  143)  do  not  rapport  the  change  of  "  at 
thoughU"  to  "  our  thoughts,"  but  llic  last  cannot  possibly  be  wrong. 

Page  241. 
Scene  m.  ought  to  have  prccedeil  the  note  upon  the  epithet  detpoHing  for  "  despiaed." 

Page  248. 

It  should  have  been  mentioned  that  the  old  corrector  puts/or,  instead  of  ''air/'  in  tha 
line  beginning  "Now,  air,  the  sound,*'  kc. 

Page  249. 

It  has  been  omitted  to  be  stated  that  there  if  a  change  of  punctuation  on  p.  216,  which 
makes  it  appear  that  Bolingbroke  declares  that  he  will  incontinent,  or  with  all  speed,  visit 
the  Holy  Land ;  and  consistently  with  this  emendation  we  find  him,  at  the  opening  of 
*' Henry  IV.  Part  H.,"  ordering  immediate  preparations.  The  passage,  just  befcn-e  the 
closing  couplet  of  "  Henry  IV.  Part  I.,- '  is  made  to  run  thus  in  the  corrected  folio,  1632 :— > 

*'  CoBM,  moam  with  dm  for  IhAt  I  do  luncnt. 
And  pat  on  sullen  bloek.    Ineontinent 
I'll  nuike  a  Toyagtf  to  the  Holy  Land, 
To  wMh  thia  blood  off  from  my  guilty  hafad." 

Page  253. 

When  it  is  said,  that  the  old  corrector  of  the  folio,  1632,  vras  indebted  for  the  cmeadatioii 
of  Lord  either  to  the  quarto,  1598,  or  to  hi»  own  sagacity,  it  ought  to  have  been  added,  as 
in  some  other  places,  that  he  possibly  derived  it  from  some  source,  independent  of  the 
quarto,  1508,  such,  for  instance,  as  having  heard  the  passage  properly  delivered  on  the 
Sftage. 

Page  257. 

A  small,  but  interesting  emendation,  on  p.  287,  escaped  notice,  which  may  be  mentioned 
here  :  it  is  vxUing  for  "  swelling,"  when  Mortimer  tells  his  weeping  wife, 

"Tluit  pretty  WoWi, 
Which  thou  pour'it  down  trom  these  swelling  heavens, 
I  am  too  perfect  in." 

Steevens  maintained  that  "swelling  heavens"  meant  Lady  Mortimer's  "  two  prominent 
lips,"  while  Douce  rightly  argued  that  her  eyes  were  intended,  and  that  they  were  swol- 
len with  tears.  The  poet's  word  was,  doubtless,  lodlingy  the  compositor  having  [nreceded 
it  by  s  by  mistake.  To  well  is  to  i^ue  as  from  a  spring  :  and  Lady  Mortimer's  tears  vdled 
from  her  blue  eyes  :  we  must  in  future  read, — 

**  Which  thon  poor'st  down  from  these  waunra  heaTMS." 

Page  269. 
In  vol.  vi.  p.  812  of  "  Notes  and  Queries,"  an  emendation  of  the  closing  conplet  of  Hen- 
ry's speech  on  sleep  is  proposed  by  Mr.  Cornish  :  for  "  happy  low,  lie  dovim,"  he  proposes 
to  rend  "  happy  lowly  clown."  The  clinngc.  we  may  remark,  is  needless,  the  sense  being 
very  evident,  and  the  expression  not  at  all  improved  :  the  King  by  "  happy  low"  means  all 
the  humble  classes  of  the  community,  and  does  not  confine  himself  to  mere  country  clowns. 
Just  before,  he  has  expressly  mentioned  "the  wet  sea-boy,"  and  he  would  hardly  fly  off, 
without  the  slightest  introduction,  to  such  a  discordant  object  as  a  lowly  down.  The  cor- 
rector of  the  folio,  1682,  makes  no  alteration  in  the  received  text. 

23* 
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Pagi  272. 
It  oQght  here  to  hare  been  stated,  that  in  the  quarto,  1000,  the  word  is  loiM,  so  spdt. 

Page  2S8. 
Fot  "  Julius  Caraar  on  bright  Csssiope,"  read  '*  or  bright  Cassic^." 

Pagi  292. 

It  ought  to  have  been  mentioned  that  the  regulation  of  the  verse,  near  the  close  of  the 
Master  Gunner *s  second  speech,  is  materially  altered  in  the  folio,  1632,  by  the  insertion  of 
the  words  Ofi  my  jmi(  after  "  I  can  stay  no  longer.*'  The  lines  are  thus  rendered  quite  reg- 
ular. On  p.  44,  an  emendation  makes  blind  Mortimer  refer  to  his  long  imprisoaraent  "  in 
a  eo^  of  care,"  meaning  the  Tower,  instead  of  *'in  an  agsof  care,"  which  are  the  wcvds 
in  the  folios. 

Pagi  317. 
See  this  vol.  p.  3S4  ;  but,  perhaps,  it  is  hardly  as  certain  there  as  here,  that  "  courage** 
oogfat  hereafter  to  be  printed  carriage.    A  third  instance  is  pointed  out  in  a  subsequent  j^ay 
(p.  628),  but  still  it  is  not  decisive. 

Page  320. 

How  English  and  foreign  soldiers  were  distinguished,  as  regards  dress,  at  that  time,  on 
the  stage,  is  not  explained  any  where  that  we  remember.  It  is  not  stated  that  Edward, 
Richard,  and  Hastings  had  any  English  soldiers  with  them. 

Page  322. 

The  line,  "  They  that  stabb'd  Ctusar  »hpA  no  blood  at  all,"  is  from  the  older  play  which 
GQiakespeare  used,  but  there  is  no  trace  in  it  ot'  the  two  lines  wliich  follow. 

Pack  322. 

Except  that  ''a  iKxling"  is  printed  as  one  word  :  it  has  also  undigest  for  "indigest,"  but 
they  were,  in  fact,  iho  same. 

Page  344. 

This  blunder  of  printing  uxjy  for  ''  sway,*'  with  the  pronoun  ''his"  before  it,  occurs  in 
a  couplet  at  the  cmi  of  "  Henry  IV.  Part  I.,"  where,  in  the  folio:?,  we  read, — 

"  R«K-nirtn  in  ihi*  UaJ  ahall  Icnnp  hia  wat," 

instead  of  "  lose  hi*  sway.'' 

Page  350. 
The  \%'ortl8,  "  And  of  an  earthy  coUnf^,^^  ought  not  to  be  followed  by  a  mark  of  inter- 
rogation :  it  is  not  a  question,  but  an  obs<rrvaiion. 

Page  356. 
It  stands  "  that  breath  fame/olloiey,"  &c.,  in  Malone's  Shakespeare,  by  Boawell,  vol.  viii 
p.  271.    In  the  quarto,  1609,  is  is  properly  printed  "fame  blows." 

Page  358. 

At  the  same  time,  "pass  the  ditlicullit'S, "  in  the  sense  of  go  through  the  difficulties,  is 
very  intelligible,  and  may  be  right. 

Page  376. 

It  should  have  been  stated  that  althouglt  ph3r8ic  of  old  was  sometimes  spelt  physique,  tho 
most  usual  orthography  of  the  word  at  that  time  "waaphyncke.  Even  this  mode  of  qwUmg 
might  account  for  the  corruption,  and  emperkkqutique  is  mere  nonsense. 
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Paob  382. 

When  referring  to  the  misprinting  of  biuon  on  p.  173,  we  ought  to  have  added  that  in  the 
folios  it  is  spelt  beaome  in  one  place,  as  it  is  botome  in  the  other. 

Page  387. 

The  note  applicable  to  p.  245  ought  to  have  been  preceded  by  "  Scene  YIL,"  which  was 
accidentally  omitted. 

Pack  396. 

In  the  note  on  p.  334,  for  the  words,  ''the  latter  change  is,  however,  fay  any  means  re- 
quired," read  "  the  latter  change  is,  however,  not  by  any  means  required.'* 

Page  390. 

There  is  a  mistake  in  reference  to  the  date  when  Titus  Andronicns  was  "printed:" the 
word  ''  printed"  ought  to  have  been  acted.  We  know  of  no  impression  older  than  that  of 
1600,  in  the  library  of  the  Earl  of  Dlesmere  ;  but  lAngbaine  tells  us  that  it  originally  came 
out  in  1594,  and  we  find  it  entered  in  the  Stationers'  Registec  on  6th  February,  1593,  which 
looks  like  a  memorandum  just  anterior  to  publication.  Henslowe  inserts  a  play,  which  he 
calls  "Titus  and  Andronicus,"  under  the  date  of  23  Jan.,  1593  :  it  was  then  a  new  play, 
and  it  may  very  likely  have  been  the  piece  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall  only  a  fortnight  after- 
wards. 

Page  406. 

Correctly  speaking,  something  more  is  required  than  the  alteration  of  a  single  letter,  in 
as  much  as  to  make  "  unbruised"  unbusied,  not  only  the  r  is  to  be  struck  out,  but  the  place 
of  the  i  is  to  be  changed. 

Page  406. 

Hie  blood  had  begun  to  mantle  in  Juliet's  cheeks,  and  the  Nurse  anticipated  that  the 
moment  aAerwards  they  would  be  scarlet  at  the  news  she  had  just  communicated. 

Page  408. 
The  letters  would  scarcely  be  too  few,  if  we  suppose  (as  was  frequently  the  case,  thongh 
not  here  in  the  margin  of  the  folio,  1632)  that  enemiet  was  spelt  ennemyet.    We  can  also 
imagine  that  the  compositor  may  have  been  puzzled  by  the  word  "  eyes,"  which  immedi- 
ately  followed  ennemyes. 

Page  409. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  corrector  of  the  folio,  1632,  did  not  know  Edwards's  poem,  al- 
though he  might  be  sure  that  the  lines  he  underscored  were  a  quotation. 

Page  420. 

When  it  is  said  that  "  to  load  our  purposes"  is  very  like  nonsense,  compared  with  the 
expression  "  to  load  our  jnirfes,"  it  ought  to  have  been  admitted  that  some  meaning  may 
be  gathered  from  the  passage  by  a  forced  construction,  which  supposes  that  the  Poet  and 
Painter  came  to  have  their  designs  loaded. 

Page  437. 

Bat  for  this  emendation  of  Lay  for  "  liet,"  we  should  have  thought  that  the  alteration 
might  have  been  only  that  of  a  letter,  viz. — 

CaauBSBd  upon  me." 

jM  woold  have  answered  the  purpoie  nearly  at  well  at  La^ :  it  it  a  mere  trifle,  but  <*l4ft*' 
can  hardly  be  right 
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PiGR  439. 
With  Ttference  to  thr  amende)  word  bleadtd  for  "  blad«4,"  Ppelman,  in  his  Olotrariuwk, 
p.  83,  tells  us  :  Cfrt^  apud  prigcoi  Sanmes  (a  qutbtu  late  per  Ewropam  nxc  difunditur)  biada, 
•eii  bkedu,  omnemfrucium  rigniJUat^  etiam  arborum  «t  vUit :  he  also  ^vc«  segetnndfrumenh 
turn  as  other  meanings  of  the  word.  Jamieson,  in  his  Etym.  Diet.,  under  BM,  speculates 
that  in  the  txpression,  ''  Of  his  blude  Ucd,"  Ued  is  to  be  understood  as  sprang  of  his  blood, 
frma  A.  S.  Uoedf,  fruit. 

Faoe  440. 

An  objeetioQ  to  ripened  instead  of  "opened,"  may  be,  that  Malcolm  is  representiiif 
theie  "  particulars  of  vice"  in  him  as  already  at  maturity. 

PiOB  442. 

The  old  corrector  writes  "  may  of  life"  without  a  caiutal,  and  we  feel  aasored  that  the 
blunder  was  caused  by  the  confusion,  common  with  the  old  printer,  between  fl»  and  ta, 
We  have  had  many  instances  of  it. 

In  the  repetition  of  the  line, — 


*"  ClMDM  th«  iteTd  b«Mm  of  that  p«raoM  wn*,** 

«<  that"  if  accidentally  misprinted  the. 

Taoe  453. 

Btill  the  emendation  of  purse  for  "  prize"  is  liable  to  the  objection  that  "  prize,"  or  price, 
in  the  sense  of  pune,  affords  a  consistent  meaning. 

Page  MO. 

Tlie  word  Finis  marks  "  the  conclusion  of  the  piece  ;"  of  course,  as  it  was  abridged 
probably  for  performance,  with  llic  oini*sion  of  nil  the  portions  struck  through  with  a  pen- 

Pagk  465. 

In  "  Notes  and  Queri(?s,"  vol.  vi.  p.  6,  is  a  suggestion  by  Mr.  Singer  for  reading  the  com- 
mencement of  this  quotation  as  follows  : — 

"  JjeX  him  fly  fkr, 
Not  in  thU  land  tliall  ho  reniAin  uncAogfat, 
Ukpucsd,''  Ac. 

According  to  this  conjectural  change,  "despatch''  would  hardly  refer  to  Edgar,  so  much  as 
to  the  Duke,  whose  speedy  arrival  was  expected. 

Page  4C6. 
Wc  have  not  been  able  to  find  in  Stow,  or  in  any  other  authority,  a  notice  of  Finsbury 
Pinfold,  but  we  need  scarcely  doubt  of  its  existence  in  Shakespeare's  time. 

Page  469. 

But  for  the  sake  of  the  verse,  which  would  be  continued  redundant,  wc  might  read,  with 
even  a  smaller  alteration  of  the  old  text, — 

"  Which  are  to  Fnne«  the  apics  ud  tpcealaTORa.'* 

We  arc  by  no  means  satisfied  with  "spectators,"  recommended  in  the  margin  of  the  folio, 
ie32. 

Page  470. 

As  the  sentence  ends  at  "  flattered,"  the  words  "  when  known,"  which  we  have  added 
in  our  comment,  are  supposed  to  be  tmderstood. 


NOTES.  541 

Pagk  471. 
If  deUra  had  been  a  word  in  use  in  Shakespeare's  age,  it  would  on  all  accounts  appear 
preferable  to  ^'  distress  :*'  ddira  might  easily  have  been  nusorinted  "  desires,"  and  it  would 
moat  accurately  express  the  state  of  King  I/rar's  mind. 

Page  478. 

Todd,  in  his  edit,  of  Johnson's  I>ict.,  acrivcs  the  verb  "  to  wheedle"  from  the  A.  S.,  which 
he  says  means  seducere,  '■*■  to  entice  by  soft  words  ;"  but  the  earliest  instance  he  cites  of  its 
use  is  from  Butler's  '*  Uudibras."  Richardson  gives  vxDdlian,  A.  S.,  to  cajole,  to  coax,  as 
the  etymology. 

Paob  487. 

It  is  very  possible  that  Richard  Burbadge,  the  original  Othello,  cast  himself  on  the  ground 
in  the  agony  of  his  despair  and  remorse  ;  but  not  at  all  likely  that  he  would  be  guilty  of 
the  needless  brutality  of  dragging  Dcsdemona  by  the  huir,  as  described  in  a  ballad  written, 
it  should  seem,  shortly  before  the  Civil  Wars.  Eyliicrdt  Swanston,  as  he  spdt  his  own 
name,  was  a  distinguished  actor,  who,  certainly  at  one  time,  between  1619  and  1642, 
had  the  part  of  Othello  ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he,  in  order  to  give  greater  effect  to  the 
scene,  before  a  degenerate  audience,  introduced  more  coarseness  and  violence  than  was 
ever  displayed  by  his  great  predecessor. 

Pagb  496. 

We  might  have  guessed  that  dumJbt^  or  dumb'd,  was  a  misprint  for  drmen'd ;  but  the 
words  of  AIcxBS  could  not  have  been  drowned,  unless  they  had  been  first  spoken  :  he  says 
that  what  he  "  would  have  spoke"  was  "  boastfully  dumb'd"  by  tlie  neighing  of  the  horse. 

Page  498. 
Tbe  expression,  "  well  deserv'd  of  rashness,"  may,  perhaps,  be  understood  in  the  same 
■enae  as  "  well  deserv'd/or  rashness." 

Pack  504. 
Still  it  may  be  fit  to  hesitate  before  miseriet  for  "  measures"  is  introduced  into  the  text. 

Paob  516. 
Siakespeare  does  not  elsewhere  use  the  word  vaurUagej  but  "  vaunting  ;"  and  on  p.  427 
we  have  already  seen ''make  your  vaunting  true,"  in  the  same  way  as  here  we  have 
"  make  good  your  vawUagt.^' 

Pack  518. 

At  the  same  time  the  meaning  may  certainly  be,  that  they  gamble  Mith  their  infirmities, 
staking  thera  against  the  gold  that  is  paid  to  them. 

Pagb  525. 

Mr.  HaUrwell  has  thought  this  emendation  worthy  o(  a  separate  and  clever  tract  (Lon- 
don, 1862),  in  which  he  has  inserted  various  passages  where  Shakcspeore  resorted  to  a 
umilar  mode  of  expression.  The  more  our  great  and  original  poet  has  done  so  elsewhere 
the  leM  likely  is  he  to  have  done  so  here  ;  but  if  some  of  Mr.  Halli well's  quotations  are 
apposite,  which  %ve  admit  thera  to  be,  others  are  opposite,  as  nio«t  people  will  perceive 
them  to  be.  Mrs.  Cowden  Clarke's  admirable  "  Concordance"  will  furnish  them  all,  so 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  quote  them  ;  and  wc  freely  acknowledge  Mr.  Ilnlliwcirs  inge- 
nuity in  sometimes  applying  to  his  purpose  whjit  in  no  way  makes  in  his  favour  :  it  is  one 
thing  to  represent  a  prostitute  as  the  mother  of  her  painting,  and  another  to  say  that  paint- 
ing is  the  mother  of  the  prostitute  :  so  it  is  one  thing  to  represent  a  young  fop  as  the  father 
of  his  gannents,  and  another  to  make  the  garments)  the  father  of  the  young  fop.  This  is  a 
distinctioa  to  which  Mr  Halliwell  has,  perhaps,  hardly  sufficiently  attended. 

THE  END. 
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